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PREFACE. 


THE  following  papers  differ  from  the  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Essays  reserved  for  the  next  Volume,  not  so 
much  in  their  main  subject,  as  in  their  mode  of  treating  it. 
In  dealing  with  a  religious  problem,  they  address  them- 
selves, not  to  its  theoretic  essence,  but  to  its  practical 
bearings  on  human  life  in  historic  schools  and  organized 
Churches.  Called  forth  for  the  most  part  by  some  social 
event,  like  "  The  Papal  Aggression,"  or  some  special  pub- 
lication, like  an  "Oxford  Tract,"  now  half-forgotten,  they 
might  seem  to  be  without  excuse  for  their  re-appearance ; 
were  it  not  that,  for  the  right  appreciation  of  transient 
phenomena,  appeal  must  often  be  made  to  critical  prin- 
ciples far  from  transient.  I  have  given  nothing  a  place 
in  these  pages  without  first  satisfying  myself  that  its  mode 
of  reasoning  and  rules  of  moral  judgment  are  available, 
mutatis  mutandis,  no  less  for  the  determination  of  still 
pending  questions,  than  for  a  right  verdict  on  the  parties 
and  controversies  of  the  past. 

To  no  part  of  this  volume  does  this  remark  more  un- 
reservedly apply  than  to  a  few  minor  pieces  at  the  end  on 
the  true  principles  of  religious  Union.  They  express  a 
life-long  conviction  and  intense  aspiration,  which  I  for- 
merly shared  with  many  a  friend,  but  which  has  ceased  to 
meet  with  any  response,  beyond  a  little  unmeaning  lip- 
homage  from  those  who  practically  contradict  it.  The 
party-spirit  has  penetrated  even  to  the  seats  of  worship. 
The  centrifugal  dread  of  theological  error  overpowers  at 
present  the  centripetal  forces  of  reverence  and  love.  But 
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it  may  not  always  be  so.  And  I  cannot  withdraw  a  pro- 
test, however  hopeless  it  may  seem,  against  allowing  the 
Christian  Church  to  remain  a  mere  cluster  of  rival  ortho- 
doxies disowning  and  repelling  each  other,  while,  in  the 
inmost  heart  of  all,  secret  affections  live  and  pray,  with 
eye  upturned  to  the  same  Infinite  Perfection,  and  tears  let 
fall  for  the  same  universal  sorrows. 
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I. 

CHURCH    AND    STATE.* 

THE  questions  which  engage  the  attention  of  speculative 
men  often  appear  to  have  little  connection  with  the  actual 
affairs  of  their  time  ;  and  are  regarded,  both  by  those  who 
discuss  them  and  by  those  who  despise  them,  as  mere 
ideal  things,  touching  at  no  point  the  realities  amid  which 
they  appear.  Yet  this  estimate,  invariably  made  by  con- 
temporaries, is  as  invariably  reversed  by  posterity.  In  the 
historical  retrospect  of  any  period,  the  relation  between  its 
Thought  and  Action  becomes  clear ;  and  its  philosophy 
appears,  no  less  than  its  poetry,  its  art,  or  even  its  polity, 
distinctly  expressive  of  its  real  internal  life.  Nay,  the  very 
literature  which  most  affects  universality  is  often  most 
deeply  stamped  with  the  characteristics  of  age  and  race. 
The  genius  of  a  peculiar  civilization,  slowly  and  obscurely 
rising,  appears  to  reach  its  culminating  intensity  in  its  philo- 

*  "  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church  considered  in  Comparison  with 
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sophy.  Standing  at  that  point  of  its  culture,  we  occupy 
the  precise  meridian  from  which  it  looked  forth  on  the 
universe.  What  it  missed  and  what  it  saw,  what  it  loved 
and  what  it  hated,  all  its  conceptions  of  truth  and  all  its 
aspirations  after  good,  are  collected  there,  and  so  con- 
structed into  a  systematic  whole,  as  to  be  apprehensible  at 
a  single  view.  There  is  nothing  more  absolutely  Hellenic 
than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  or  more  distinctively  mediaeval 
than  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  :  the  England  of  the 
Reformation  perfected  itself  in  Locke,  and  the  France  of 
the  Revolution  is  reflected  in  Diderot.  He  who  would 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  actuating  spirit  of  any  period 
must  study,  not  only  the  debates  of  its  Senates,  but  the 
discussions  of  its  Schools. 

In  the  theories  of  Society  produced  by  the  great  masters 
of  thought  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  we  find  this 
remarkable  difference :  that  with  the  former  the  grand 
problem  is,  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Indi- 
vidual j  with  the  latter,  of  the  State  to  the  Church.  Yet 
the  change,  when  rightly  interpreted,  will  appear  a  change 
rather  of  names  than  of  things,  and  presents  us  only  with 
two  cases  of  a  problem  essentially  one  and  the  same.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  the  agency  of  the  Individual,  so 
much  guarded  against  in  the  ideal  communities  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  has  vanished  from  modern  society, 
and  carried  off  the  difficulties  which  its  presence  was  once 
felt  to  introduce.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  imagine  that  the 
influences  which  we  denote  by  the  word  Church  constitute 
a  new  element  special  to  Christian  nations,  and  had  not  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  schemes  of  ancient  polity.  They 
were  in  truth  comprised  in  the  Hellenic  idea  of  the  State  ; 
which  was  not  equivalent,  as  with  us,  to  the  mere  aggregate 
of  individual  interests  in  respect  to  physical  good,  but 
represented  all  those  moral  ends  which  transcend  personal 
happiness,  and  constitute  the  reAeidraroi/  re'Xos-  of  human  life. 
An  institution  for  the  protection  of  "  body  and  goods  " 
would  have  been  considered  by  Plato  as  a  club  of  private 
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persons  requiring  to  be  strictly  watched;  or  at  most  as  a  police 
organization  subsidiary  only  to  the  true  aims  of  govern- 
ment :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  training  of  indi- 
vidual character,  the  influence  over  prevailing  habits,  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  sentiments,  which  we  consider 
the  proper  business  of  the  Church,  he  claimed  as  charac- 
teristic functions  of  the  public  polity.  So  that,  when  we 
look  to  the  principles  of  human  nature  operative  in  each, 
we  find  in  the  modern  State  only  the  corporate  existence 
of  the  ancient  ISHOTTJS,  and  in  the  ancient  Tro'Xty  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  modern  €KK\r)cria.  The  real  subject  of 
controversy  is  at  bottom  still  the  same  ;  as  to  the  proper 
sphere  and  limits,  in  the  affairs  of  men,  of  Self-will  on  the 
one  hand  and  Reverence  on  the  other.  That  the  mere 
form  of  the  question  has  undergone  a  change,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  neiv  cast  which  has  been  given  to 
the  elementary  forces  of  social  life.  The  Greek  mytho- 
logy and  worship  were,  for  the  most  part,  unmoral,  and 
had  little  tendency  to  control  the  individual  will  by  a  senti- 
ment of  duty;  and  to  inspire  and  maintain  in  a  people 
the  sense  of  a  law  higher  than  themselves,  philosophers, 
left  at  fault  by  the  Temple,  looked  to  the  Senate-house. 
The  Christian  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  very 
essence  moral,  and,  wherever  taken  to  heart,  has  established 
over  private  life  the  august  rule  of  conscience.  Religion, 
in  its  proper  sense,  having  thus  gone  over  from  the  State 
to  the  Individual,  has  left  the  functions  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  reduced  condition,  and  made  them  rather  pro- 
tective of  the  personal  desires,  than  an  encroachment  upon 
them  :  and  hence  the  modern  notion  of  the  purely  negative 
office  of  government,  and  the  limitation  of  its  action  to  what 
are  called  secular  affairs. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  when  these  changes  are  taken 
into  account,  why  men  whose  minds  were  purely  antique — 
as  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle — regarded  the  State  as 
wholly  including  all  the  influences  now  contained  under 
our  word  "  Church,"  while  men  in  sympathy  with  modern 
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Warburton  and  Locke — regard  it  as  wholly 
excluding  them ;  why  writers  imbued  with  the  wisdom  of 
both  periods — as  Hooker  and  Arnold — refuse  to  admit 
either  agency  as  prohibitive  of  the  other,  and  therefore 
pronounce  the  two  spheres  of  operation  absolutely  coincident; 
and  why  those  who  engage  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
transition  from  the  Heathen  to  the  Christian  civilization 
should  admire,  with  Mr.  Ward,  the  sacerdotal  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  practically  leavened  the  mass  of 
European  population  with  Christian  ideas,  and  should 
desire  to  subordinate  the  human  sovereignty  of  government 
to  the  divine  supremacy  of  the  Church. 

At  the  present  moment  we  can  turn  our  eyes  to  no  con- 
siderable province  of  Christendom,  which  is  not  agitated 
by  the  contest,  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  for  the 
private  life  of  individuals.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
conviction  that  the  Reformation  has  developed  itself  into 
an  excessive  self-will ;  that  its  maxims  have  weakened 
religious  unity,  and  relaxed  temporal  authority;  that  the 
great  multitude  of  men  require  more  systematic  guidance, 
more  protection  from  temptation,  more  steady  help  towards 
a  Christian  life,  than  are  secured  by  its  methods,  ever 
alternating  between  the  repose  of  latitudinarian  ease,  and 
paroxysms  of  importunate  zeal.  That  the  let-alone  system 
is  incompetent  to  the  moral  management  of  the  new 
economical  conditions  under  which  society  exists,  is  the 
inference  generally  drawn  from  the  frightful  mass  of 
practical  Heathenism  existing  in  the  heart  of  Christian 
countries.  But  whether  the  new  and  needed  power  shall 
be  assumed  by  the  sceptre  or  the  cross ;  whether  either 
can  make  good  its  exclusive  prerogative,  from  natural 
reason,  from  human  prescription,  from  divine  ordination, 
whether  both  must  concur,  and  lay  aside  all  mutual 
jealousy  in  a  work  demanding  alike  the  strength  of  the 
one  and  the  persuasion  of  the  other, — are  questions  by 
which  the  whole  mind  of  Europe  is  vehemently  moved. 
Scotland,  impatient  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  law 
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on  its  ecclesiastical  activity,  sets  up  its  Free  Church. 
Ireland,  ruled  by  priests,  is  tempting  the  State — too  long 
hated  and  defied — to  seek  alliance  with  the  only  power 
through  which  the  functions  of  government  can  be 
recovered.  England,  ashamed  of  its  neglected  population, 
is  agitated  by  the  rival  efforts  of  a  repentant  legislature 
and  a  repentant  clergy,  aiming  to  regulate  the  labour,  to 
abate  the  ignorance,  to  elevate  the  desires  of  the  people, 
the  one  by  legalized  discipline,  the  other  by  a  sacerdotal 
police.  France,  with  a  Catholic  king,  whose  policy  has 
been  indulgent  to  a  clergy  long  despised,  sees  its  Church 
unsatisfied,  and  resolved  to  dispute  with  the  University 
the  right  of  control  over  public  instruction.  Switzerland 
becomes  the  centre  of  anxious  attention  to  all  Europe, 
while  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  Lucerne 
had  intrusted  the  education  of  her  citizens.  And  if  at 
Treves  another  Luther  has  arisen  in  the  person  of  Ronge, 
it  is  from  too  bold  an  attempt  to  reassert  the  power  of 
Ultramontane  superstition  over  the  Catholics  of  modern 
Germany.  Everywhere  an  aggressive  action  has  com- 
menced upon  the  private  elements  of  society  :  and  usually 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  appear  as  competitors 
for  the  new  influence  which  is  confessedly  required. 
Hence  the  revived  interest  in  those  discussions  of  polity, 
which  have  at  all  times  so  much  attraction  for  thoughtful 
men,  and  have  given  occasion  to  the  works  of  our  greatest 
moralists. 

Of  the  treatises  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  paper, 
only  those  of  Coleridge  and  Arnold  attempt  directly  to 
define  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  State.  The 
other  two  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  internal  constitu- 
tion and  proper  office  of  the  Christian  Church  considered 
by  itself.  Incidentally,  however,  a  State  theory  is  involved 
in  this  narrower  discussion  :  for  in  proportion  as  the  range 
of  ecclesiastical  functions  is  made  to  take  in  more  or  less 
of  the  moral  work  of  society,  will  less  or  more  remain  for 
the  civil  power  to  undertake.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
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difficulty  in  perceiving  that  Mr.  Ward  and  Archbishop 
Whately  occupy  the  opposite  extremities  of  political  philo- 
sophy as  well  as  of  theological  system.  Their  whole 
conception  of  human  life  is  so  different,  that,  in  dealing 
with  it,  temporally  or  spiritually,  each  would  precisely 
invert  the  rules  of  the  other.  Whatever  the  one  delights 
to  disparage  presents  the  favourite  views  of  the  other  ;  the 
ideas  which  the  one  has  lived  to  expel,  it  is  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  other  to  restore ;  and  the  lessons  from 
Scripture,  from  history,  from  science,  from  reflection,  which 
constitute  the  characteristic  wisdom  of  the  one,  are  present 
to  the  other  as  a  never-failing  stock-on-hand  of  fallacies 
and  follies. 

Mr.  Ward  maintains  the  world  to  have  been  prepared  for 
a  divine  revelation  by  the  inextinguishable  activity  of  con- 
science ;  which  has  power,  even  where  connected  with  a 
feeble  will,  to  maintain  a  secret  sense  of  danger,  or,  possibly, 
an  ineffectual  sadness  of  aspiration.  He  lays  the  greatest 
stress  on  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion  and  the  obligations 
of  Natural  Law  :  and  regards  Christianity  as  throughout 
assuming  these,  and  furnishing  their  supernatural  comple- 
ment. The  Church  is  an  institution  set  up  for  the  divine 
guidance  of  men ;  to  alarm,  to  counsel,  to  encourage  them 
to  a  moral  obedience,  of  which,  without  such  heavenly  aid, 
they  will  only  have  a  distant  and  passing  dream.  Her  title 
to  afford  this  guidance  must  be  sought,  not  in  any  mere 
external  credentials,  but  in  her  self-evidencing  power  to  the 
conscience.  Hence  her  discipline  must  begin  with  simply 
taking  up  the  disciple's  existing  conception  of  duty,  and 
effecting  its  realization  in  his  life ;  and  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  higher  laws,  the  admission  of  her  doctrines, 
and  the  adoption  of  her  characteristic  methods  of  worship, 
she  must  rely  on  the  enlargement  of  moral  perception  and 
enrichment  of  spiritual  knowledge  which  the  habits  of  a  holy 
life  invariably  bring.  What,  now,  is  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution to  which  so  great  a  work  is  assigned  ?  It  consists  of 
a  sacerdotal  order,  holding  a  mediatorial  position  between  a 
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Holy  God  and  a  sinful  world  ;  intrusted  with  certain  mystic 
media,  through  which  alone  a  reconciling  grace  can  pass ; 
and  dispensing  the  heavenly  guidance  to  those  exclusively 
who  will  accept  the  sacramental  rites.  Thus  there  is  no 
communion  possible  between  the  human  conscience  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  except  through  the  appointed  priesthood  ;  the 
whole  work  and  strife  of  penitence,  of  aspiration,  of  duty, 
throughout  the  earth,  is  without  a  benediction  unless  offered 
through  them.  Their  office  is  not  simply  spiritual — i.e.,  to 
deal,  by  the  methods  of  earnest  wisdom,  with  the  spirit  or 
moral  reason  of  man  ;  but  superhuman  and  ^-spiritual — 
to  hold  and  to  distribute  certain  physical  conditions  of 
sanctity,  of  which  they  are  depositaries,  not  from  the  purity 
of  their  affections,  the  clearness  of  their  discernment,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  their  wills,  but  from  their  standing  in  an 
unbroken  line  of  ordination,  reaching  through  the  bodies  of 
bishops  to  the  Apostolic  age.  In  addition,  however,  to  their 
supernatural  function  of  dispensing  or  withholding  the 
divine  grace  and  forgiveness,  they  have  natural  duties  of 
counsel,  warning,  and  compassion  to  perform.  Members  of 
a  corporate  community,  which  has  gathered  to  it  for  eighteen 
centuries  the  moral  experience  of  saintly  men,  and  whose 
archives  contain  a  record  of  every  temptation  and  sorrow 
that  can  befall,  and  every  conquest  that  can  ennoble,  the 
human  heart,  they  have  access  to  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
are  trained  in  such 'familiarity  with  its  stores  as  to  derive 
from  it  the  discipline  and  rules  suited  to  every  new 
emergency.  In  the  private  confessional  they  must  watch 
and  guide  the  individual  conscience  ;  in  public  convocation 
estimate  the  duty  of  classes,  regulate  the  usages  of  profes- 
sions, and  pronounce  on  the  moralities  of  empire.  Their 
duties  have  an  immense  range  over  the  morals,  the  discipline, 
the  thought,  the  government  of  society.  In  morals  they 
have  a  negative  office,  as  the  stern  representatives  of  the 
divine  abhorrence  of  evil :  and  must  proclaim  the  hateful- 
ness  of  sin  by  denying  the  communion,  not  only  to  open 
transgressors,  but  to  the  idolaters  of  wealth  and  the  uncon- 
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scious  slaves  of  low  and  imspiritual  desires ;  by  excluding 
from  the  education  of  the  young  every  thing  at  variance 
with  the  tastes  of  a  holy  mind ;  by  falling  on  the  neck  of 
each  softened  transgressor,  and  committing  him  instantly  to 
the  seclusion  of  some  sacred  retreat ;  by  the  direct  training 
of  saints,  and  holding  up  in  visible  contrast  with  the  preva- 
lent pursuit  of  earthly  shadows  an  order  of  men  wholly 
dedicated  to  heavenly  realities.  To  this  must  succeed  the 
positive  task  of  watching  over  the  duty  of  Christians  in  the 
two  related  particulars  of  faith  and  obedience  ;  preserving 
perfect  uniformity  of  language,  without  the  slightest  allow- 
ance of  individual  discretion,  in  the  statement  of  doctrine  ; 
constantly  presenting  the  historical  Christ  of  the  Gospels  to 
the  people  as  their  God,  who  created  them  one  by  one,  who 
is  closely  present  with  them,  and  knows  their  thoughts  ;  and 
habituating  them  daily  to  the  phrases  expressive  of  the  two 
great  truths  of  Revelation — "  Three  Persons,  one  God," — 
"  One  Person,  two  Natures."  As  a  disciplinary  institution, 
the  Church  must  not  only  provide  a  sublime  and  beautiful 
ritual,  "such  as  the  Spirit  himself  has  suggested  to  the 
beloved  bride  of  Christ,"  but  must  adapt  her  methods  of 
influence  with  versatile  skill  to  the  several  classes  of  society. 
The  poor  are  her  especial  charge,  to  whom  she  must  never 
rest  till  full  justice  has  been  done.  Such  of  their  employ- 
ments as  are  incompatible  with  the  Christian  life  she  must 
detect  and  prohibit.  Their  oppressors,  however  powerful, 
must  be  sternly  denounced.  Their  day  of  rest  must  be 
guarded,  and  refreshed  by  a  religious  ceremonial  invested 
with  every  beauty  that  may  touch  and  solemnize  their  hearts. 
The  rich,  too,  must  be  warned  of  their  temptations,  not 
only  by  direct  resistance  and  reproof  to  the  desire  of  wealth, 
but  by  examples  of  cheerful  and  voluntary  poverty.  And 
the  educated  must  be  saved  from  the  dangers  of  corrupt 
admirations  and  a  mere  diabolical  acuteness,  by  imparting 
in  early  life  the  Catholic  rather  than  the  Classical  idea  of 
heroism ;  and  throughout  his  course  keeping  the  student 
closely  implicated  in  habit  with  the  discipline  and  offices  of 
the  Church. 
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Perhaps  the  hardest  task  imposed  by  Mr.  Ward  upon  his 
Church  is,  to  maintain  supremacy  over  the  thought  of 
society.  For  this  end  he  requires  her  to  create  a  new  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  antagonistic  to  that  which,  he  complains, 
the  spread  and  advancement  of  knowledge  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  unbelievers.  She  must  find  a  way  of  prevailing 
over  the  apparent  results  of  the  modern  criticism  and 
exegesis ;  must  relieve  the  Old  Testament  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  historical  research  painfully  oppresses  it ;  must 
harmonize  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  with  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science  ;  and,  in  order  to  guide  the  reaction  against 
the  infidel  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  must  produce  a 
new  system  of  metaphysics,  capable  of  coping  with  the 
subtlety  of  Protestant  analysis,  and  of  giving  a  scientific 
basis  to  the  Catholic  system.  Finally,  the  influence  of  the 
Church  over  the  body  politic  must  be  obtained,  not  by  aspir- 
ing to  the  direct  administration  of  State  affairs,  but  by  pro- 
claiming the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  political 
government ;  by  denouncing  State  sins ;  by  guiding  the 
popular  eagerness  for  redress.  Nor  are  more  positive  inter- 
positions to  be  avoided.  Rules  must  be  made  for  almsgiv- 
ing, to  correct  the  cold-hearted  morality  of  economists.  It 
must  be  authoritatively  settled  what  causes  a  barrister  may 
plead, — what  books  a  bookseller  may  distribute.  And 
above  all,  the  education  of  the  people  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  Church,  and  a  subsequent  control  over  their  habits 
be  maintained,  with  a  special  view  to  counteract  the  evils, 
mental  and  moral,  arising  from  the  excessive  division  of 
labour.  All  these  duties  devolve  upon  ecclesiastics,  not  by 
delegation  from  the  State,  but  by  supernatural  appointment 
from  God.  Their  long  neglect  is  to  be  deplored  with  a 
greater  sorrow  than  for  any  unfaithfulness  towards  men  ;  and 
they  are  to  be  resumed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  authority 
above  the  law. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Mr.  Ward's  "  Ideal,"  it 
will  be  evident  that,  with  him,  the  Church  is  constituted 
wherever  the  clergv  exist ;  that  its  origin  is  higher  than 
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that  of  society,  and  its  rights  beyond  the  reach  of  the  con- 
sentaneous will  of  men ;  that  the  sphere  of  its  power  is 
coextensive  with  human  life,  and  embraces,  therefore,  the 
whole  range  of  the  State's  activity ;  that  it  may  not,  unless 
through  the  law,  enforce  its  claims  by  the  temporal  sword, 
but  may  cut  off  offenders  from  communion  with  divine 
mercy ;  may  "  declare  war  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  against 
wickedness  in  high  worldly  places,  and  draw  the  spiritual 
sword  which  has  so  long  rusted  in  its  scabbard."  (p.  437.) 
We  know  of  no  living  writer,  of  any  reputation  as  a 
thinker,  who  has  proved  so  little,  and  disproved  so  much,  as 
Archbishop  Whately.  And  on  no  one  of  his  works  is  his 
negative  mode  of  treatment  more  impressed  than  on  the 
Essay  now  before  us.  We  close  it  with  the  clearest  know- 
ledge of  what  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not ;  of  the  powers 
which  its  ministers  must  disown ;  of  the  purposes  they  can- 
not serve  ;  of  the  spurious  origin  of  almost  every  thing  that 
occurs  to  the  mind  when  the  Church  system  is  spoken  of, 
catechisms,  creeds,  articles,  liturgy,  sacramental  forms, 
ordination,  rubrics,  canons,  and  episcopacy  itself.  But  of 
any  high  and  holy  ends  worthy  of  a  divine  institution  ;  of 
any  principle  of  unity  connecting  its  parts  into  a  spiritual 
whole ;  of  the  nature  of  the  vital  activity  which  should  per- 
vade the  organism  of  the  Church,  and  its  relation  to  the 
other  forces  which  determine  the  phenomena  of  society — 
the  faintest  possible  conception  is  given.  As  the  temple, 
with  its  metropolitan  priesthood,  is  the  type  of  Mr.  Ward's 
Church  ;  so  is  the  municipal  synagogue,  with  its  lay  officers, 
of  Dr.  Whately's.  Our  Lord  determined  to  gather  his 
disciples  after  his  departure  into  local  societies.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  these,  the  practice  of  the  synagogue  was  naturally 
followed :  for  there  it  was  that  the  Apostolic  missionaries 
first  sought  a  hearing ;  and  if  they  failed  to  convince  the 
majority  of  the  assembly,  so  that  the  synagogue  became  a 
church,  the  converted  minority,  on  their  secession,  followed 
in  their  new  combination  the  model  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Hence  in  the  earliest  Christian  communities,  the 
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deacons,  the  presbyters,  the  bishops,  had  like  duties  with 
the  officers  of  the  same  designation  in  a  Jewish  association 
of  worshippers.  The  effect  of  this  statement  on  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  ecclesiastical  body  is  evident.  The  several 
societies  of  disciples  may  claim  a  direct  sanction  from  Christ, 
since  he  distinctly  provided  for  their  formation  ;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  functionaries  who  were  to  administer  their 
affairs  ;  and  that  they  exist  at  all,  arises  only  from  the  wants 
and  convenience  of  the  associations  which  they  represent ; 
every  society  having  its  officers,  its  rules,  its  terms  of  member- 
ship. And  as  for  the  particular  nature  of  the  offices  thus 
created,  that  grew  naturally  out  of  an  historical  antecedent 
which  cannot  possibly  impart  to  it  any  superhuman 
authority  :  for,  whatever  obscurity  hangs  over  the  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  synagogues,  they  certainly  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  causes  higher  than  the  human 
will.  Hence  a  Church  is  a  "  congregation  of  faithful  men," 
to  which  the  clergyman  is  but  an  appendage,  with  title 
depending  on  his  being  the  "  regularly  appointed  officer  of  a 
regular  Christian  community."  Each  society,  moreover,  is 
as  wholly  independent  of  the  rest,  as  the  synagogue  of 
Athens  from  that  of  Csesarea ;  connected  indeed  by 
sympathy,  and  at  liberty  to  establish  a  federal  combination 
with  others  :  but  no  longer  bound  by  such  organization, 
when  it  fails  to  accomplish  its  appointed  end.  The  Church 
has  accordingly  no  unity  but  in  name ;  it  is  wholly  pro- 
vincial, and  has  no  visible  head,  either  individual  or  collec- 
tive. And  whatever  range  of  discretion  may  be  left  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  clergy,  one  thing  is  absolutely  excluded 
by  the  very  religion  which  they  serve  :  they  have  no  templar 
and  sacerdotal  duties,  can  offer  no  sacrifice,  absolve  from  no 
sin,  and  stand  between  no  man  and  his  God.  And  even 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  legitimate  ends,  the  Church  must 
wholly  abstain  from  secular  coercion,  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  "  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
a  religion  whose  "kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  All  tem- 
poral sanctions  are  replaced  in  Christian  societies  by  the 
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sanction  of  the  world  to  come.  This  it  is  which,  according 
to  Archbishop  Whately,  constitutes  the  spirituality  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  We  must  protest,  in  passing,  against 
this  prevalent  but  gross  abuse  of  the  word  spiritual.  It 
does  not  denote  a  mere  far-sighted  self-interest,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  narrow  calculations  of  a  worldly  mind ;  but  is 
the  name  of  a  higher  order  of  motive  than  any  prudence, 
long  or  short.  Action  which  proceeds  from  personal  hope 
or  fear  is  wholly  unspiritual  :  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of 
the  pleasure  or  pain  contemplated  does  not  alter  the  moral 
quality,  but  only  the  sagacity,  of  the  agent's  determination  : 
he  makes  an  investment,  in  the  one  case  for  a  quick  return, 
in  the  other  giving  credit  on  good  security ;  in  both  the 
transaction  is  strictly  mercantile.  Were  this  the  difference 
between  the  foundation  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Church, 
then  political  society  would  be  like  a  partnership  for  prose- 
cuting a  home  trade  with  cash  payments  ;  while  Christian 
society  would  resemble  a  joint-stock  company  for  colonizing 
some  antipodal  region,  that,  after  the  judicious  outlay  of 
years,  might  yield,  not  the  profits  of  a  shop,  but  the  revenue 
of  a  commonwealth.  It  is  the  remark  of  Coleridge,  that, 
whether  a  "  man  expects  the  auto  da  fe,  the  fire  and  fagots, 
with  which  he  is  threatened,  to  take  place  at  Lisbon  or 
Smithfield,  or  in  some  dungeon  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  kind  of  motive  by  which  he  is 
influenced  ;  nor  of  course  in  the  nature  of  the  power  which 
acts  on  his  passions  by  means  of  it."*  That  influence 
alone  is  spiritual  which  awakens  the  consciousness  of  obli- 
gation and  the  sentiments  of  worship. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  leading  particulars  of  Archbishop 
Whately's  theory.  The  end  of  the  Church  is  to  enforce  the 
moral  law,  as  recognized  among  Christians,  by  the  sanctions 
of  a  future  life.  The  end  of  the  State  is  the  protection  of 
person  and  property  by  the  use  of  temporal  sanctions.  In 
both  cases  the  institutions  derive  their  existence  from  the 
component  members,  over  whom  the  functionaries  have  no 
*  "Church  and  State,"  p.  134. 
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authority  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  regular  official 
appointment.  And  all  questions  as  to  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  the  mode  of  supporting  its  cost,  and  of 
adjusting  its  relations  to  the  secular  government,  are  open 
to  determination  by  regard  to  expediency,  provided  coer- 
cion, priesthood,  and  a  visible  head  be  altogether  dis- 
claimed. 

In  one  important  respect  Dr.  Arnold  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  two  writers  already  noticed. 
In  his  design  of  a  Church  Mr.  Ward  labours  for  Christen- 
dom, Archbishop  Whately  for  a  congregation,  Arnold  for  a 
nation.  The  Christians  of  this  realm  constitute,  in  the  view 
of  the  first,  only  an  integrant  part  of  one  vast  civitas,  con- 
scious of  its  unity ;  in  that  of  the  second,  an  aggregate  of 
particular  communities,  forming  together  a  local  societas, 
unconscious  of  its  unity,  but  collected  into  a  class  by 
observers  from  without ;  in  that  of  the  third,  one  entire 
and  independent  civitas  among  many  within  the  wide 
circuit  of  the  Christian  societas  throughout  the  world. 
This  peculiarity,  like  every  other  in  Arnold's  theory,  is 
singularly  expressive  of  the  character  of  his  mind.  It  was 
not  simply  his  historical  taste,  or  his  love  of  Aristotle,  that 
led  him  to  identify  the  functions  of  Church  and  State,  and 
seek  in  Christianity  the  bond  of  citizenship  to  replace  the 
ancient  ties  of  race.  Hooker,  so  induced,  had  done  the 
same ; — with  the  significant  difference,  that  he  neither 
hated  a  priesthood,  nor  appreciated  the  Puritans.  Arnold's 
all-prevailing  moral  nature  made  him  seize  with  avidity, 
from  every  age,  all  the  securities  for  human  duty  which 
genius  had  devised  or  inspiration  imparted ;  and  reject  with 
indignation  every  counterfeit  pretending  to  do  the  sterling 
work  of  a  responsible  will.  He  could  not,  for  all  his  faith 
in  revelation,  forego  one  jot  of  the  ancient  reverence  for 
law ;  or,  for  all  his  high  doctrine  of  obedience,  allow  the 
priest  to  touch  with  one  of  his  fingers  the  burden  of  in- 
dividual obligation.  He  would  save  government  from 
degenerating  into  police,  and  Christianity  into  conjuring  : 
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he  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  accept  the  constable 
as  representative  of  the  State,  or  the  bishop  of  the  Church. 
Both  institutions  were  to  him  but  incorporated  expressions 
of  the  conscience  of  their  members  ; — the  one  of  its  executive 
energy,  the  other  of  its  meditative  aspirations  ;  neither, 
therefore,  having  an  aim  less  or  more  comprehensive  than 
the  other  ;  neither  complete  and  healthy  without  the  other  ; 
and  requiring,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  ends  of  either, 
their  coalescence  into  a  living  unity.  The  "  Fragment  on 
the  Church  "  contends,  no  less  strenuously  and  successfully 
than  the  "  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  against  a 
sacerdotal  system,  and  subordinates  the  ministry  to  the 
"  congregation  of  faithful  men  "  :  yet  with  the  difference 
that  Dr.  Whately  seems  to  be  stripping  the  clergy  of  their 
pretensions  ;  Dr.  Arnold,  to  be  distributing  to  the  laity  their 
duties  :  the  one,  impatient  for  the  abatement  of  nonsense ; 
the  other,  unhappy  at  the  usurpation  of  a  trust.  Apart, 
however,  from  this  characteristic  difference  of  feeling,  there 
is  a  perfect  accordance  between  the  two  friends  in  their 
negative  conclusions,  as  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
Church.  Nothing  whatever,  according  to  Arnold,  is 
instituted,  except  that  the  disciples  shall  form  themselves 
into  communities,  for  mutual  help  in  duty,  in  the  same  way 
as  mere  society  is  an  aid  in  civilization.  It  is  a  thing 
authoritatively  settled,  that  there  shall  be  this  divine  polity 
of  co-operation,  for  bringing  the  faith  of  Christ  to  the 
masses  of  men,  and  remedying  the  extent  of  the  Fall,  as 
individual  devotedness  countervails  its  intensity.  But  as 
to  the  modes  by  which  this  association  shall  conduct  its 
contest  against  moral  evil,  and  the  scheme  of  organization 
by  which  its  parts  shall  be  maintained  in  active  unity,  all  is 
left  open  to  the  discretion  of  successive  ages.  On  this 
point  his  language  is  most  unqualified  : — 

"  In  matters  of  doctrine,  an  opinion,  however  unimportant, 
is  either  true  or  false  ;  and  if  false,  he  who  holds  it  is  in  error, 
although  the  error  may  be  so  practically  indifferent  as  to  be  of 
no  account  in  our  estimate  of  the  man.  But  in  matters  of  govern- 
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ment,  I  hold  that  there  is  actually  no  right  and  no  wrong. 
Viewed  in  the  large,  as  they  are  seen  in  India,  and  when  ab- 
stracted from  the  questions  of  particular  countries,  I  hold  that 
one  form  of  Church  government  is  exactly  as  much  according 
to  Christ's  will  as  another  ;  nay,  I  consider  such  questions  as 
so  indifferent,  that,  if  I  thought  the  government  of  my  neigh- 
bour's church  better  than  my  own,  I  yet  would  not,  unless  the 
case  were  very  strong,  leave  my  Church  for  his,  because  habits, 
associations,  and  all  those  minor  ties  which  ought  to  burst 
asunder  before  a  great  call,  are  yet  of  more  force,  I  think,  than 
a  difference  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  unless  one 
be  very  good  of  its  kind,  and  the  other  very  bad." — Life,  Vol. 
II.  p.  105. 

The  only  material  point  on  which  Arnold  dissented  from 
the  opinions  expressed  in  Whately's  Essays  was  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  wield  the  temporal  sword.  And  this,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  was  a  difference  more  in  words  than  in 
reality,  and  resolved  itself  into  the  question,  whether  the 
power  which  enforced  the  laws  in  a  Christian  country 
should  be  called  the  State  or  the  Church.  Arnold  was  as 
far  as  his  friend  from  claiming  coercive  prerogatives  for 
either  ecclesiastical  officers  or  worshipping  assemblies  :  all 
judicial  and  executive  authority  he  would  leave  where  now 
it  rests :  only  he  would  regard  the  functionaries  who 
exercise  it  as  deputed,  not  by  the  material  interests,  but  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  and  standing  for  the  law 
of  Christ  by  which  all  are  bound.  This  ascription  of  a 
sacred  character  to  authorized  and  constitutional  rulers  is 
all  that  Arnold  meant  by  his  desire  to  make  "  the  Church 
a  sovereign  society."  He  wanted,  not  more  power  to  the 
Church,  but  a  more  Christian  temper  to  the  State.  He 
could  not  endure  that  any  part  of  life  should  escape  the 
reach  of  obligation  ;  that  the  process  of  social  organization 
should  be  thought  to  give  rise,  at  any  step,  to  relations 
exempt  from  moral  inspection  ;  that  any  voluntary  deeds 
between  citizen  and  citizen,  between  subjects  and  rulers, 
between  the  commonwealth  and  foreign  states,  should  be 
treated  as  less  amenable  to  the  divine  rule  of  conscience, 
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than  the  private  conduct  which  is  abandoned  wholly  to  its 
sway.  Hence  he  was  impatient  of  the  false  distinction 
between  "  secular  "  and  "  spiritual "  things  ;  under  cover  of 
which  he  believed  that  countless  questionable  ways  of 
thought  and  act  passed  without  a  just  verdict,  or  even  an 
inquiring  challenge,  and  whole  provinces  of  life  were  ceded 
as  irreclaimable  for  Christian  cultivation.  He  felt  how  un- 
truly this  distinction  presents  the  real  difference  between 
the  pursuit  of  physical  and  that  of  moral  good,  as  if  they 
were  each  a  separate  business,  to  be  achieved  in  society  by 
different  agents,  in  individuals  by  different  acts.  As  in  the 
case  of  private  persons  there  are  not  two  sets  of  employ- 
ments, one  irresponsibly  abandoned  to  the  natural  desires, 
the  other  the  exclusive  realm  of  duty ;  but  moral  good 
consists  in  the  regulated  pursuit  of  natural  good  according 
to  a  divine  and  holy  law  :  so  in  communities  there  are  not 
two  spheres  of  work  and  office,  one  with  only  physical  ends, 
the  other  with  only  spiritual ;  but  all  parts  of  the  body 
politic  must  serve  one  supreme  intent,  viz.,  that  the  whole 
natural  life  of  society  shall  also  be  a  moral  life.  Arnold, 
accordingly,  with  adventurous  nobleness,  insisted  on  carry- 
ing the  Christian  standard  through  every  department  of  the 
state  :  sovereign  and  council,  judges  and  ministers,  legis- 
lators and  magistrates,  were  to  regard  themselves  as 
functionaries  of  a  Christian  Church.  Nay,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  applying  his  principle  to  the  province  of 
government  most  difficult  to  reduce  under  the  rule  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  justice, — we  mean,  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  had  no  idea  of  leaving,  in  diplomacy, 
a  privileged  nest  of  retreat  for  chicanery  and  fraud  ;  or  in 
war  itself,  a  licensed  escape  from  moral  obligation.  In  all 
questions  between  nation  and  nation,  in  the  conduct  of  all 
disputes,  and  the  resistance  of  aggression,  there  actually 
exists  a  right  and  a  wrong  :  and  is  it  for  Christian  men  to 
throw  up  these  things  in  confusion  and  despair,  and  bid 
conscience  turn  the  back  till  they  have  scrambled  through 
a  crisis  they  cannot  manage  by  their  rules  ?  He  was  not  to 
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be  scared,  therefore,  by  any  amount  of  Machiavellian  prac- 
tice, from  including  ambassadors,  army,  and  navy  in  the 
staff  of  his  national  Church.  They  were  all  instruments  in 
that  contest  with  moral  evil,  and  pressure  towards  the 
highest  good,  which  formed  the  true  epyoi/  of  every  Christian 
community,  and  must  share  alike  the  responsibility  and  the 
dignity  of  their  association  with  such  a  work.  Arnold 
would  have  heartily  adopted  his  favourite  Aristotle's 
estimate  of  the  religious  character  of  wise  and  thoughtful 
sway,  when  he  identified  the  rule  of  reason  and  law  in 
states  with  the  authority  of  God,  and  said  that,  to  allow 
scope  for  the  unregulated  will  of  governors,  was  to  give 
power  to  the  brute.*  Of  this  sentiment,  indeed,  the 
following  passage  from  the  "  Fragment  "  is  little  more  than 
a  Christian  amplification  :  — 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  the  object  of  Christian  society  being 
thus  extensive,  and  relating  not  to  ritual  observances,  but  to 
the  improvement  of  the  whole  of  our  life,  the  natural  and  fit 
state  of  the  Church  is,  that  it  should  be  a  sovereign  society  or 
commonwealth  ;  as  long  as  it  is  subordinate  and  municipal,  it 
cannot  fully  carry  its  purposes  into  effect  This  will  be  evident, 
if  we  consider  that  law  and  government  are  the  sovereign  in- 
fluences on  human  society  ;  that  they  in  the  last  resort  shape 
and  control  it  at  their  pleasure  ;  that  institutions  depend  on 
them,  and  are  by  them  formed  and  modified  ;  that  what  they 
sanction  will  ever  be  generally  considered  innocent  ;  that  what 
they  condemn  is  thereby  made  a  crime,  and  if  persisted  in  be- 
comes rebellion  ;  and  that  those  who  hold  'in  their  hands  the 
power  of  life  and  death  must  be  able  greatly  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  whatever  they  disapprove  of  ;  and  those  who  dis- 
pose of  all  the  honours  and  rewards  of  society  must,  in  the 
same  way,  be  greatly  able  to  advance  whatever  they  think  ex- 
cellent. So  long,  then,  as  the  sovereign  society  is  not  Christian, 
and  the  Church  is  not  sovereign,  we  have  two  powers  alike  de- 
signed to  act  upon  the  whole  of  our  being,  but  acting  often  in 


fr  'O  pev  ovv  TOV  vovv  KeXcvuv  ap^eiv  SoKei  KfAeiW  ap%fiv  TOV 
0e6i>  KOI  TOVS  vopovs,  6  §'  avdpwirov  KeXevow  irpoa-Tidrja-t  KOI 
—Polk.  III.  16. 
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opposition  to  each  other.  Of  these  powers,  the  one  has  wis- 
dom, the  other  external  force  and  influence  ;  and  from  the 
division  of  these  things,  which  ought  ever  to  go  together,  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church  cannot  carry  into  effect  the  truths  which 
it  sees  and  loves  ;  whilst  the  power  of  government,  not  being 
guided  by  wisdom,  influences  society  for  evil  rather  than  for 
good.  The  natural  and  true  state  of  things  then  is,  that  this 
power  and  this  wisdom  should  be  united  :  that  human  life 
should  not  be  pulled  to  pieces  between  two  claimants,  each 
pretending  to  exercise  control  over  it,  not  in  some  particular 
portion,  but  universally  ;  that  wisdom  should  be  armed  with 
power,  power  guided  by  wisdom  ;  that  the  Christian  Church 
should  have  no  external  force  to  thwart  its  beneficent  pur- 
poses ;  that  government  should  not  be  poisoned  by  its  internal 
ignorance  or  wickedness,  and  thus  advance  the  cause  of  God's 
enemy,  rather  than  perform  the  part  of  God's  vicegerent." — 
Ch.  I.  p.  10. 

It  is  impossible,  in  reading  this  passage,  not  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  well-known  saying  of  Plato,  that  there  can 
be  no  cessation  of  ills  to  states,  or,  generally,  to  the  human 
race,  unless  either  philosophers  become  their  kings,  or  their 
so-called  kings  and  rulers  become  true  philosophers ;  and 
unless  such  a  coalescence  takes  place  between  political 
power  and  philosophic  wisdom,  that  natures  devoted  to 
either,  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  are  for  the  most  part 
expressly  excluded  from  public  affairs.*  To  Arnold,  "  so 
natural  was  the  union  of  religion  with  justice,  that  (he 
thought)  we  may  boldly  deem  there  is  neither,  where  both 
are  not."f  And  he  held  to  the  conclusion  so  impressively 
stated  by  Hooker  : — 

*  'Eai/  p,r)  77  01  (j)i\6cro(j)oi,  /3aatXeu(7coo-«/  Iv  TOLS  TrdXecrti',  77  ot 
/Sao-iXfJs1  TC  vvv  Ae-yo/zo/oi  KOI  tvvdarai  (friXocrotyrjo-axri  yvrjaicos  re 
KOI  IKCLVCOS,  KOI  TOVTO  els  ravrbv  {-vp-Treo-ij,  dvvajj.is  re  TroArrtKj)  *rai 
<pi\ovo<j)ia,  TCOI>  be  vvv  Tropevo/ieVoov  ^copis  e<£'  eKarepov  al  TroXXai 
(jjvo-fLS  e£'  dvdyKTjs  dnoK\€io-da>(riv,  OVK  eon  KCIKCOV  TravXa,  tu  <£tXe 
T\CLVKO>V,  rats  TroAetn,  dow  de  ovde  TW  dvOpuiriva  yevfi.—  De  Rep. 
V.  473,  D. 

t  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  B.  5,  §  I. 
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"  Seeing,  therefore,  it  doth  thus  appear  that  the  safety  of  all 
estates  dependeth  upon  religion ;  that  religion  unfeignedly  loved 
perfecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in 
the  commonwealth  ;  that  men's  desire  in  general  is  to  hold  no 
religion  but  the  true  ;  and  that  whatsoever  good  effects  do  grow 
out  of  their  religion  who  embrace,  instead  of  the  true  a  false, 
the  roots  thereof  are  sparks  of  the  light  of  truth,  intermingled 
with  the  darkness  of  error, — because  no  religion  can  wholly 
and  only  consist  of  untruths, — we  have  reason  to  think  that  all 
true  virtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  as  their  parent,  and  all 
well-ordered  commonweals  to  love  her  as  their  chiefest  stay." 
—EccLPoL,  B.  5,  §  i. 

The  views  of  Arnold,  as  to  the  perfect  identity  of  aim  in 
Church  and  State,  set  him  directly  at  variance  with  the 
philosophy  of  his  political  party,  and  the  theology  of  his 
ecclesiastical  order.  He  could  keep  no  terms  with  War- 
burton's  principle,  generally  received  by  the  Whigs,  that — 

"  It  was  the  care  of  the  bodies,  not  the  souls,  of  men  that 
the  magistrate  undertook  to  give  account  of.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, refers  to  the  body  is  in  his  jurisdiction  ;  whatever  to  the 
soul  is  not." — Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  B.  I,  Ch.  4. 

He  maintained  that,  if  this  were  so,  the  State  could  not 
be  a  "sovereign  society";  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
interests  above  its  reach,  and  exempt  from  its  command ; 
and  that,  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  good,  which 
in  the  form  of  personal  perfection,  constitutes  the  highest 
end  of  individuals,  so  can  nothing  less  than  this  good,  in 
the  form  of  a  moral  civilization,  present  a  true  aim  for  the 
collective  will  of  a  community.  He  therefore  regarded 
everything  as  within  the  province  of  the  State,  which  might 
elevate  the  life  of  its  people ;  and  held  it  the  duty  of 
government  to  provide  for  their  education,  to  afford  ex- 
pression for  their  worship,  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings  and  the  organization  of  their  towns,  and 
to  control,  with  a  view  to  moral  results,  the  distribution  of 
employments  which  might  arise  from  the  unrestrained 
operation  of  economical  laws.  While  he  separated  himself 

C    2 
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thus  from  "  the  liberals,"  by  asserting  for  the  commonwealth 
higher  aims  than  corporeal,  he  stood  almost  alone  among 
ecclesiastics  in  denying  to  Christianity  any  function  that 
was  ritual.  Religion  and  government  met  on  the  common 
ground  of  moral  life, — the  life  of  responsible  man,  not  of  a 
sentient  creature  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  a  magical  saint  on 
the  other.  In  short,  from  both  extremities  he  dismissed  all 
physical  ends,  simply  as  such;  whether  of  the  zoological 
kind  giving  animal  ease  for  this  world,  or  of  the  theological 
kind,  providing  an  enchanted  safety  for  the  next.  His 
theory  would  have  been  complete  and  self-consistent  if  he 
could  have  adhered  to  his  conception  of  the  purely  moral 
character  of  Christianity ;  and  asked  for  no  more,  in  his 
definition  of  a  disciple,  than  a  certain  state  of  the  con- 
science and  affections.  But  this  was  impossible.  Dealing 
with  the  Newmanites,  he  boldly  vindicates  a  spiritual  Gospel 
against  a  ceremonial.  Dealing  with  Unitarians,  he  cannot 
allow  a  spiritual  Gospel  against  a  doctrinal.  And  were  it 
€ven  otherwise,  the  difficulty  of  managing  this  new  in- 
gredient of  belief  cannot  be  overcome.  Do  what  you  will 
to  give  exclusive  prominence  to  the  moral  element  of 
Christianity,  still,  when  all  that  is  "  sacramental "  is 
cancelled,  and  the  minimum  of  creed  is  spared,  it  does 
not  become  identical  with  the  law  of  conscience;  it 
requires  assent  to  some  things  not  necessarily  obvious 
to  every  man  of  good  and  honest  heart ;  there  is 
yet  a  residue  of  certain  historical  propositions  to  be  em- 
braced, to  impose  which  as  a  condition  of  citizenship  is 
certainly  to  exceed  your  prerogative  as  guardian  of  the 
moral  life  of  the  community.  Arnold  did  not  shrink  from 
the  practical  consequences  of  his  own  scheme ;  he  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  application  of  a  theological  test  as  a 
means  of  discriminating  aliens  from  citizens ;  he  resisted 
the  removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities  ;  he  wished  to  enforce 
a  Scriptural  examination  in  the  London  University;  he 
would  thank  Parliament  for  having  done  away  with  dis- 
tinctions between  Christian  and  Christian,"  but  "would 
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pray  that  distinctions  be  kept  up  between  Christians  and 
non-Christians."*  He  struggled  hard,  but,  in  our  opinion, 
ineffectually,  to  reconcile  this  adoption  of  a  State  creed 
with  his  principle  that  "union  of  action,"  not  "union  in 
belief,"  should  constitute  the  social  bond.  In  one  mood, 
he  maintained  that  every  society  "  has  a  right  to  establish 
its  own  ideas  "  ;t  but  if  so,  it  "  chooses  for  its  end  truth, 
rather  than  good," — the  very  thing  which  he  emphatically 
condemns.j  ^t  another  time,  he  denies  that  the  reception 
of  Christianity  implies  any  belief  in  "  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition," and  treats  it  as  a  purely  practical  allegiance,  which 
any  man  may  render  at  will,  to  a  law  of  conduct ;  and  in 
defence  of  this  position,  he  adduces  the  example  of  the 
early  Christians,  among  whom  were  some  members  "  not 
even  believing  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  Then,  if  so,  with  what  consistency  could  Dr. 
Arnold  draw  up  a  creed  for  the  express  purpose  of  denning 
the  amount  of  belief  sufficient  to  make  a  British  citizen  ? 
He  protests  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrine,  that  the 
propagation  and  maintenance  of  "  religious  truth  "  are  to 
be  admitted  among  the  proper  ends  of  government ;  and 
considers  himself  as  defending  the  very  different  proposition, 
that  "  man's  highest  perfection  "  should  be  the  final  aim  of 
the  State.§  But  by  including  among  the  indispensable 
elements  of  human  "perfection"  a  certain  portion  of 
"religious,"  and  even  historical  "truth,"  he  borrows  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  very  theory  he  confutes,  and 
lays  himself  open  to  every  objection  which  can  be  brought 
against  it,  except  as  to  the  extent  of  its  exclusiveness. 
There  is  not  a  consequence  deducible  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme,  as  to  the  treatment  of  dissidents,  which  does  not 
equally  follow  from  Dr.  Arnold's, — with  only  the  difference, 
that  the  sufferers  are  less  numerous.  The  revival  of  a  test- 

*  Life,  Vol.  II.  p.  32. 

t  Life,  Vol.  IT.  p.  38. 

%  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Vol.  I.,  Appendix,  p.  50. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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act,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  religious  libel,  the 
punishment  of  active  heresy  as  lawless  disaffection,  are 
direct  practical  corollaries  from  a  theory  which  inserts  the 
New  Testament  among  the  statutes  at  large,  and  com- 
mits the  estates  of  the  realm  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
authority  in  faith  and  practice.  The  truth  is,  Arnold's  free 
and  true  nature  led  him  to  adopt  in  feeling  the  moral  and 
affectionate  conception  of  Christianity,  as  a  simple  aspira- 
tion towards  the  ideal  of  character  presented  in  its  records. 
But  when,  no  longer  reposing  in  the  interior  of  this  con- 
ception, he  attempted  to  reach  its  boundary,  and  determine 
the  external  relations  of  the  religion,  he  found  that  his 
definition  must  take  in  certain  elements  of  theological 
belief ' ;  and  what  was  meant  to  discriminate  good  from  evil 
turned  out  to  be  the  old  barrier  between  orthodox  and 
heretic. 

Such  was  the  snare  by  which  Arnold's  divinity  contrived 
to  trip  up  his  philosophy.  That  he  fell  into  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  in  a  work  to  which  he  frequently 
refers,  Coleridge  had  set  a  signal  example  of  its  avoidance. 
The  three  writers  whom  we  have  already  analysed  have 
treated,  under  the  name  "  Church"  exclusively  of  the 
organization  of  Christian  communities.  To  these  they 
have  referred  the  whole  spiritual  work  of  society,  and  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  any  other  possible  forms  which  may 
be  assumed  by  the  agents  of  the  higher  culture  of  man. 
Accordingly,  in  defining  the  proper  constitution  of  these 
agencies,  their  final  appeal  has  been  to  Scripture  and 
ecclesiastical  experience ;  with  their  several  methods  of 
skill  they  have  extracted  a  model  thence,  and  never  doubted 
that  this  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  all  commonwealths 
worthy  to  attract  our  speculations.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever natural  to  divines,  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  philosopher. 
He  cannot  but  remember  that  human  nature  is  older,  and 
human  population  more  widely  spread,  than  Christianity ; 
that  one  race,  one  half  of  the  authentic  annals,  and  one 
third  of  the  present  numbers  of  mankind,  exhaust  all  that 
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is  characteristic  of  Christendom ;  that  the  religion  itself,  as 
a  social  element,  is  but  one  phenomenon  of  that  Mind  and 
Conscience  which  governed  life  in  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  Zoroaster,  of  Solon  and  Confucius,  of  Socrates  and 
Numa,  of  Cato  and  Cratippus,  no  less  than  in  those  of 
Cyprian,  Gregory,  and  Luther.  In  constructing  a  system 
of  social  philosophy,  a  securer  and  a  wider  basis  must  be 
laid  than  can  be  found  in  the  historical  phenomena,  how- 
ever instructive,  of  a  particular  period,  however  extended  : 
and  the  foundation  sought  in  the  elementary  tendencies 
and  inherent  instincts  of  that  human  nature  which  runs 
through  all  periods,  and  produces  all  histories.  Coleridge 
has  not  precisely  done  this ;  but  he  has  raised  himself  far 
above  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  He  has  evolved  his 
"  Idea  "  of  a  Church  from  a  survey  of  nations  so  vast  that 
Christianity  appears  as  only  one  of  many  religions  illus- 
trating its  application.  In  the  practice  of  the  Semitic  race 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Kelts,  Scandinavians,  and 
Goths  on  the  other,  he  finds  a  principle  involved,  by  which 
at  once  to  justify  the  existence  and  to  try  the  efficiency  of  a 
National  Church.  All  these  tribes,  constituting  the  stirps 
generosa  seu  historica  of  the  world,  divided  the  land  of  each 
country  which  they  occupied  into  two  portions,  neither  of 
which  was  to  be  abandoned  as  a  possession  to  arbitrary 
self-will,  apart  from  all  duties  attached  as  conditions  of 
enjoyment.  One  of  these  portions  comprised  the  heritable 
lots,  or  propriety,  whose  fiduciary  character  implied  only 
private  obligations,  necessarily  left  in  detail  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual,  but  secretly  watched  over  by  the  con- 
science of  the  community.  The  other  constituted  a 
nationalty,  or  inalienable  reserve  for  perpetual  income,  in 
which  only  life-interests  were  allowed,  conditional  on  the 
performance  of  certain  official  services.*  The  purpose  of 

*  It  will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers  that  a  similar  bi-partition 
of  the  land  is  recommended  by  Aristotle  ;  the  public  rents  being 
applied  to  the  expenses  of  government,  the  public  meals  (serving  in 
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this  public  endowment  was  to  provide  for  that  higher  cul- 
ture of  the  citizens,  without  which  civilization  can  make  no 
advance,  and  even  enjoy  no  stability.  The  end  was  to  be 
obtained  by  the  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  a  clerisy, — not 
constituting  a  priesthood,  or  dedicated  to  either  ritual  or 
doctrinal  offices,  but  furnishing,  first,  a  class  of  students  for 
enlarging  the  range  of  knowledge;  next,  a  class  of  in- 
structors for  effecting  its  distribution. 

A  certain  smaller  number  were  to  remain  at  the  fountain- 
heads  of  the  humanities,  in  cultivating  and  enlarging  the  know- 
ledge already  possessed,  and  in  watching  over  the  interests  of 
physical  and  moral  science  ;  being  likewise  the  instructors  of 
such  as  constituted,  or  were  to  constitute,  the  remaining  more 
numerous  classes  of  the  order.  The  members  of  this  latter, 
and  far  more  numerous  body,  were  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  country,  so  as  not  to  leave  even  the  smallest  integral  part 
or  division  without  a  resident  guide,  guardian,  and  instructor  ; 
the  objects  and  final  intention  of  the  whole  order  being  these 
— to  preserve  the  stores  and  to  guard  the  treasures  of  past 
civilization,  and  thus  to  bind  the  present  with  the  past ;  to 
perfect  and  add  to  the  same,  and  thus  to  connect  the  present 
with  the  future  ;  but  especially  to  diffuse  through  the  whole 
community,  and  to  every  native  entitled  to  its  laws  and  rights, 
that  quantity  and  quality  of  knowledge  which  was  indispensable 
both  for  the  understanding  of  those  rights,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  correspondent;  finally,  to  secure  for 
the  nation,  if  not  a  superiority  over  the  neighbouring  states, 
yet  an  equality  at  least,  in  that  character  of  general  civilization, 
which,  equally  with,  or  rather  more  than,  fleets,  armies,  and 
revenue,  forms  the  ground  of  its  defensive  and  offensive  power.'* 
—Church  and  State,  Ch.  V.  p.  46. 

The  true  end  for  which  this  educated  and  educating 
class  is  created,  and  that  on  which  alone  the  State  has  a 
right  to  insist,  is  the  training  of  citizens  in  the  essentials  of 
the  social  character, — the  diffusion  among  the  people  of 

part  the  purpose  of  a  poor-rate),  and  the  maintenance  of  public  -worship. 
To  rrpbs  TOVS  6eovs  dairavfjfJiaTa  KOLVCI  Travrjs  rr/s  TroXecoy  fariv. 
dvayKaiov  TOIWV  els  8vo  fJ-eprj  dirjprjardai  rrjv  xapav,  Koi  TTJV  fj.€t> 
tlvai  KOivrjv,  TTJV  6e  TCOJ/  tSicorcov. — Polit.  VII.  IO. 
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"  legality,  that  is,  the  obligations  of  a  well-calculated  self- 
interest,  under  the  conditions  of  a  common  interest 
determined  by  common  laws."  (p.  58.)  The  provisions 
for  this  national  culture  may  be  wholly  detached  from  the 
institutions  of  the  Christian  Church :  they  vested,  among 
the  Hebrews,  in  the  Levites,  among  the  Kelts,  in  the 
Druids,  before  Christendom  existed  :  and  in  countries  of 
mixed  religions,  either  receiving  the  advance  or  witnessing 
the  retreat  of  Christianity,  they  could  not  be  identified  with 
an  ecclesiastical  system  having  only  partial  contact  with  the 
people.  In  some  respects  they  have  to  accomplish  more, 
in  others,  vastly  less,  than  falls  within  the  province  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  upon  the  same  spot ; — more,  inasmuch 
as  they  must  include  the  support,  not  of  theology  and 
morals  alone,  but  of  all  the  sciences,  not  omitting  those 
which  sustain  the  lay  professions  of  law  and  medicine  ; — 
less,  because  they  ]  are  content  with  forming  good  sub- 
jects for  the  commonwealth,  and  stop  short  of  the  high 
aim  at  perfection  through  the  whole  inner  and  outer 
life  of  individuals.  The  functions,  therefore,  of  the 
national  clerisy  are  truly  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Christian  clergy :  and  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  the 
body  politic,  "  Christianity  is  a  blessed  accident,  a  providen- 
tial boon."  (p.  59.)  Whether,  the  functions  being 
different,  the  functionaries  can  ever  with  advantage  be  the 
same,  must  depend  on  historical  conditions  present  in  one 
age,  absent  in  another.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Christian  institutions  developed  themselves  in  the  earlier 
period  of  English  history,  rendered  them  in  every  way  the 
fittest  depositaries  of  the  national  trust.  They  were  the 
centres  of  all  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  light  which  ages 
of  violence  had  left  unquenched.  No  physical  science,  no 
mental  skill,  no  moral  art,  had  yet  disengaged  itself  from 
their  fostering  shelter.  They  comprehended — 

"all    the    so-called  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession 
and  application  of  which  constitute  the  civilization  of  a  country, 
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as  well  as  the  theological.  The  last  was  indeed  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  ;  and  of  good  right  did  it  claim  the  precedence. 
But  why  ?  Because,  under  the  name  of  theology  or  divinity 
were  contained  the  interpretation  of  languages,  the  conserva- 
tion and  tradition  of  past  events,  the  momentous  epochs  and 
revolutions  of  the  race  and  nation,  the  continuation  of  the 
records,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  determination  of  ethical  science, 
in  application  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  in  all  their 
various  relations,  social  and  civil ;  and  last,  the  ground-know- 
ledge, the  prima  scientia,  as  it  was  named, — philosophy,  or  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  ideas."— p.  49. 

At  a  time  when  the  Christian  Church  in  the  nation 
failed  of  no  function  appropriate  to  the  Clerisy  of  the 
nation,  ecclesiastics  were  naturally  taken  as  the  Officiaries 
also  of  the  national  Church.  That  they  were  ministers  of 
a  religion  which,  besides  securing  the  civil  ends,  went  on 
to  accomplish  something  more  and  better,  did  not  dis- 
qualify them  for  their  State  trust.  It  is  only  needful  that 
their  work  should  comprise  an  instruction  of  the  people  in 
legal  obligations. 

"  Whatever  of  higher  origin  and  nobler  and  wider  aim  the 
ministers  of  the  national  Church,  in  some  other  capacity,  and 
in  the  performance  of  other  duties,  might  labour  to  implant 
and  cultivate  in  the  mind  and  hearts  of  their  congregations  and 
seminaries,  should  include  the  practical  consequences  of  the 
legality  above  mentioned.  The  State  requires  that  the  basin 
should  be  kept  full,  and  that  the  stream  which  supplies  the 
hamlet  and  turns  the  mill,  and  waters  the  meadow-fields, 
should  be  fed  and  kept  flowing.  If  this  be  done,  the  State  is 
content,  indifferent  for  the  rest,  whether  the  basin  be  filled  by 
the  spring  in  its  first  ascent,  and  rising  but  a  hand's-breadth 
above  the  bed ;  or  whether,  drawn  from  a  more  elevated 
source,  shooting  aloft  in  a  stately  column,  that  reflects  the 
light  of  heaven  from  its  shaft,  and  bears  the  Iris,  call  decus, 
promissumque  Jovis  lucidum  on  its  spray,  it  fills  the  basin  in 
its  descent." — p.  59. 

The  fitness,  however,  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  for  the 
State  task  confided  to  them  diminished  in  proportion  as 
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their  power  assumed  more  prominently  a  sacerdotal 
character,  and  their  influence  was  exerted  rather  on  the 
superstitious  fears,  than  on  the  reason  and  conscience,  of 
the  people.  When  at  length  they  lost  all  patriotic  ties,  and 
merely  resided  on  the  land,  as  members  of  a  cosmopolitan 
priesthood  under  allegiance  to  a  foreign  head,  the  grossest 
abuses  of  trust  occurred.  Large  portions  of  the  heritable 
lands  of  the  country  were  absorbed  into  the  Nationalty,  by 
bequests  dictated  in  ghostly  fear  :  and,  on  the  other  side, 
estates  were  sacrilegiously  alienated  from  the  Nationalty 
by  those  who  were  only  life-trustees.  The  true  "  Idea  "  of 
the  English  Reformation, — though  never  worked  out, — was 
to  right  the  balance  thus  disturbed,  and  to  re-impose  upon 
the  clergy  the  neglected  conditions  required  of  them  as 
functionaries  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Nationalty 
should  accordingly  have  been  allotted  to  the  maintenance, 
(i.)  of  the  Universities  and  great  schools  of  liberal  learn- 
ing ;  (2.)  of  a  pastor  or  parson  (persona,  exemplar  of  the 
personal  character)  in  every  parish ;  (3.)  of  a  schoolmaster 
in  every  parish, — who  might  succeed  to  the  pastorate ; 
(4.)  of  the  poor,  from  age  or  sickness  ;  (5.)  of  the  Church 
and  School  buildings.  How  far  the  miserably  imperfect 
results  of  the  Reformation  in  England  constitute  an  unfit- 
ness  in  the  Church  of  England  for  any  longer  performing 
the  duties  of  the  National  Clerisy,  Coleridge  nowhere 
declares  his  opinion.  Writing  with  a  special  reference  to 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  he  enumerates  only  the 
disqualifications  for  this  trust  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
priests,  viz.,  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  and  compulsory 
celibacy,  in  connection  with  an  anti-national  head.  But 
his  principles  manifestly  imply  that  the  State  may  at  any 
time  vest  the  Nationalty  in  the  body  of  men, — be  they 
who  they  may, — best  fitted  to  realize  its  proper  ends ;  and 
if,  from  changes  either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  community 
around  them,  the  Clergy  no  longer  represent  and  guide  the 
intellect  and  conscience  of  the  nation  at  large,  either  new 
orders  of  Educators  may  be  added  to  them  as  the  comple- 
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ment  of  their  defects,  or  they  may  be  wholly  discarded  in 
favour  of  a  Clerisy  of  lay-instructors. 

The  utter  contempt  of  "vested  interests,"  and  even  dis- 
regard of  individuals,  in  contemplation  of  the  public  weal, 
which  marked  this  conception  of  the  Church,  are  no  less 
apparent  in  Coleridge's  Theory  of  the  State.  He  looks 
upon  society,  not  in  Arnold's  way,  as  composed  of  persons, 
but  as  a  combination  of  class  interests  and  tendencies  ; 
while  the  persons  change,  like  the  atoms  of  an  animate 
body,  these,  like  its  essential  organs,  remain  through  all  its 
growth  and  activity,  and  constitute  the  functional  powers, 
whose  deranged  or  consentaneous  operation  determines 
the  death  or  life  of  communities.  He  resolves  the  total 
well-being  of  a  State  into  two  elementary  interests, — that 
of  Permanence,  represented  by  the  landed  property  of  a 
country,  held  (i.)  by  the  Major  Barons  or  Peers;  (2.)  by 
the  Minor  Barons  or  Gentry :  and  that  of  Progression, 
represented  by  its  Personalty,  under  the  several  heads  of 
(i.)  the  manufacturing  people  in  towns;  (2.)  the  commer- 
cial, in  ports  ;  (3.)  the  distributive ;  (4.)  the  professional. 
The  negative  end  of  all  the  activity  of  the  State  is,  to 
guard  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  whole  Proprietage, 
whether  landed  or  personal;  and  even  the  protection  of 
life  and  limb  is  an  object  of  care  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
involved  in  this.  But  when  this  negative  end  has  been 
attained,  there  still  "remain  its  positive  ends  :  (i.)  to  make 
the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  individual ; 
(2.)  to  secure  to  each  of  its  members  the  hope  of  better- 
ing his  own  condition  or  that  of  his  children  ;  (3.)  the 
development  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to 
his  humanity,  that  is,  to  his  rational  and  moral 
being."*  It  is  evident  from  this  that,  in  his  estimate 
of  the  proper  functions  of  a  State,  Coleridge  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between  Whately  and  Arnold ; 
embracing  within  its  ends  more  than  the  negative  system 
of  the  former,  and  less  than  the  full  Christian  Polity  of  the 
*  Lay  Sermons,  p.  415. 
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latter.  While  he  would  not  restrict  the  State  to  a  mere 
work  of  police,  he  does  not  require  it  to  become  an  instru- 
ment and  help  to  the  special  perfecting  of  private  life, 
demanding  of  it,  not  "  those  degrees  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion which  distinguish  man  from  man  in  the  same  civilized 
society,  but  those  only  that  raise  the  civilized  man  above 
the  barbarian,  the  savage,  and  the  brute."*  Arnold  nowhere 
gives  us,  so  far  as  we  remember,  a  hint  of  any  thing  which 
his  State,  alias  Church,  can  not  do  :  he  affirms  everywhere 
that  it  covers  the  whole  ground  of  human  life  :  no  portion 
of  the  energy  of  individuals  is  left  afloat  for  independent 
action ;  but  all  is  merged  into  the  organization  of  the  body 
politic  or  the  body  ecclesiastic.  Coleridge,  on  the  other 
hand,  declares  it  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth, that  there  should  be  a  reserve  of  latent  power  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  and  that  this  shall  be  maintained  in 
due  proportion  to  the  embodied  power  of  the  State.  He 
deprecates  the  loss  of  individuality  which  takes  place  in 
absolute  monarchies  and  in  absolute  republics, — in  the  one 
case  by  autocratic  annihilation,  in  the  other  by  democratic 
absorption  of  private  characteristics  :  and  justly  refers  the 
practical  freedom  of  the  English  people  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  delegated  their  whole  power  to  the  Parliament  and 
sovereign.  This  point  secured,  there  is  but  one  other  con- 
dition on  which  the  healthy  action  of  the  State  depends ; 
viz.  :  that  there  be  a  due  proportion  between  the  real  social 
influence  of  its  several  classes  and  interests,  and  their 
recognized  political  power.  If  the  Permanent  and  Progres- 
sive elements  have  their  relative  forces  adjusted  in  one  way 
in  society,  and  in  quite  another  in  the  legislature ;  if  any 
class  has  risen  into  possession  of  influential  wealth,  without 
admission  into  the  public  franchises ;  or  if  intellect  and  skill 
obtain  direct  entrance  to  administrative  offices,  without  any 
of  the  securities  afforded  by  cognizable  possession ;  this 
rule  is  violated,  and  the  equilibrium  of  social  functions  is 
disturbed.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  where  the 
*  Lay  Sermons,  p.  415. 
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conditions  of  well-being  in  communities  seem  to  be  hope- 
lessly absent,  a  spontaneous  compensation  takes  place,  till 
the  requisite  element  has  had  time  to  unfold  itself.  Thus 
Coleridge  himself  remarks,  that  while  the  Progressive 
interest  in  our  own  country  lay  yet  undeveloped,  the  Church 
in  a  great  degree  performed  its  functions  and  supplied  its 
place  ;  counteracting  feudal  tyranny  and  relaxing  the  severity 
of  vassalage  •  holding  forth  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  future  civilization  j  and,  by  opening  in  its 
monasteries  an  asylum  for  fugitive  dependents  and  oppressed 
franklins,  becoming  the  nursery  of  towns.  We  would  add, 
that  at  this  moment  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
principle  of  compensation  is  working  itself  out  before  our 
eyes.  It  is  undeniable  that  among  the  disorders  of  our 
English  State  we  must  reckon  it  not  the  least,  that  the  Pro- 
gressive interest  has  not  political  power  at  all  in  proportion 
to  its  free  life  and  energy  in  society  ;  and  that  the  "  clear 
and  effectual  majority  of  the  lower  House,"  provided  for  it 
in  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  shifted  into  the 
opposite  scale.  Of  this  disorder  the  obstinate  maintenance 
of  the  corn-laws  and  the  game-laws  are  the  plainest  and 
most  irritating  symptom.  But  who  can  fail  to  observe  the 
healthy  and  natural  tendency  of  this  incorrespondency  to 
right  itself?  The  elements  which  have  hitherto  composed 
the  Permanent  interest  are  manifestly  undergoing  dissolu- 
tion. The  landed  influence  has  for  ages  included  both  the 
owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil :  and  to  regard  them 
otherwise  than  as  one  body  would  have  been  considered,  a 
century  ago,  a  sign  of  ignorance  and  folly.  And  so  it 
might  have  continued,  had  \h.z  fiduciary  character  of  landed 
possession  never  been  forgotten,  and  had  not  a  course  of 
cupidity  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  owners  reduced 
the  cultivators  to  a  state  of  dependence  and  uncertainty, 
without  any  enduring  stake  in  the  fields  of  their  own  tillage. 
But  this  very  dependence,  this  precarious  tendency,  con- 
verts them  into  mere  traders  ;  makes  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial exchange  not  only  applicable  (which  of  course  they 
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must  always  be)  to  the  produce  of  their  toil,  but  paramount 
with  them  over  every  feeling  which  might  otherwise  have 
continued  to  determine  their  political  associations.  They 
are  accordingly  undergoing  a  transference  from  the  landed 
to  the  personal  interest ;  learning  to  regard  themselves  as 
mere  capitalists ;  and  acquiring  the  feelings,  the  notion  of 
rights,  the  estimate  of  duties,  which  characterize  that  class. 
This  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  momentous  social 
changes  of  our  own  time :  the  remoter  consequence  of 
which  may  be,  when  a  system  of  long  leases  has  restored 
the  feeling  of  independence,  to  shift  the  Progressive  move- 
ment of  society,  now  dangerously  limited  to  town  popula- 
tions, back  among  a  rural  yeomanry,  ruled  in  their  political 
aspirations  by  a  sterling  and  steady  sense  of  justice,  rather 
than  by  the  capricious  and  self-willed  notions  of  liberty  that 
are  apt  to  impel  the  city  multitudes. 

We  refrain  from  following  Coleridge  through  his  historical 
illustrations  of  his  theory,  from  the  development  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  British  commonwealth.  What 
has  been  said  will  suffice  to  present  his  system  of  thought 
in  comparison  with  Arnold's ;  over  which  it  seems  to  us  to 
possess  two  prime  advantages.  On  the  civil  side,  it  gives 
a  more  precise  and  practicable  definition  of  the  proper 
functions  of  the  State,  and  removes  the  negative  doctrine, 
not  by  verbal  arguments  about  "  a  sovereign  society,"  but 
by  furnishing  a  positive  substitute.  On  the  religious  side, 
it  has  the  unique  merit  of  wholly  separating  the  National 
from  the  Christian  Church  :  thus  vindicating  the  principle 
of  public  endowment  for  the  higher  culture  of  the  nation, 
without  implicating  it  with  theological  disputes  :  imposing 
no  confession  of  faith  as  a  condition  of  citizenship ;  requir- 
ing no  legal  definition  of  Christian  essentials ;  and  keeping 
the  staff  of  government  officiaries  aloof  from  controversies 
between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  Priests  and  Preachers. 
It  is  curious  that  Arnold,  with  his  wide  historical  view,  with 
his  interest  in  modern  colonization,  with  his  epistolary  con- 
nections in  many  lands,  should  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
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utter  impracticability  of  his  theory  in  such  an  empire  as 
that  of  Great  Britain.  With  Indians  and  half-castes  in 
Canada,  with  Pagan  aborigines  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  with  Hottentots  at  the  Cape,  with  the  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon,  the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  the  Brahmins  of  Ben- 
gal, and  Jews  everywhere,  embraced  within  the  sovereignty 
of  England,  how  is  it  possible  to  make  the  profession  of 
Christianity  a  requisite  for  political  rights  and  civil  offices  ? 
It  is  vain  to  thrust  these  vast  territorities  out  of  sight,  and 
construct  a  theory  that  shall  be  bounded  by  the  British 
seas.  Ecclesiastical  and  educational  institutions,  direct 
ramifications  from  those  at  home,  already  exist  in  all  our 
dependencies  :  an  administrative  system  pervades  them  all ; 
and  the  relation  of  the  natives  to  these  cannot  be  an 
external  one  :  wealth,  character,  intelligence, — all  the  ele- 
ments of  social  influence, — must  not  be  disowned  in  behalf 
of  religious  exclusion  ;  and  once  admitted  as  trusted  func- 
tionaries of  colonial  governments,  they  surely  are  not  to  be 
held  disqualified  by  creed  from  serving  the  imperial.  The 
difficulties  of  Arnold's  theory  are  great  enough  in  England ; 
when  it  is  carried  to  the  offsets  from  English  power,  it 
vanishes  in  impossibilities.  Yet,  widely  as  methods  of 
governments  must  be  diversified  with  the  populations  to 
which  they  are  applied,  a  political  philosophy  ought  surely 
to  reach  some  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  them 
all,  and  to  enable  the  widest  and  most  various  empire  to 
preserve  a  characteristic  unity. 

We  are  unwilling  to  try  our  readers'  patience  by  needlessly 
extending  a  discussion  which,  from  the  compressed  form  it 
unavoidably  assumes,  occasions,  we  fear,  an  unwelcome 
strain  upon  their  attention.  Yet  we  cannot  close  without 
indicating,  in  some  imperfect  way,  the  course  of  reflection 
by  which,  as  we  conceive,  these  great  questions  of  Polity 
may  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  We  are  satisfied 
that  no  test  can  be  applied  to  the  several  competing  systems 
of  our  day, — that  no  sound  guidance  can  be  obtained  even 
through  the  confusion  of  the  Maynooth  debate, — without 
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adverting  to  the  first  principles  of  political  society.  Almost 
all  the  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  our  times  seem  to  us  well- 
reasoned  from  the  premisses  they  severally  assume.  The 
voluntaryism  of  the  Independents,  the  Catholicism  of  Mr. 
Ward,  the  Establishment  scheme  of  Warburton  and  Mr. 
Macaulay,  the  National  endowment  of  Coleridge  and 
Chalmers,  are  all  admirably  defended,  and  command  the 
assent  of  those  who  can  take  their  first  step  without  hesita- 
tion. But  here  is  the  difficulty.  To  us  they  seem  to  set 
out  with  Scriptural  interpretations,  or  Apostolic  parallels, 
or  historical  predilections,  or  ethical  maxims,  or  party 
phrases,  or  rules  of  expediency,  of  the  most  unreal  and 
questionable  kind ;  to  which,  at  all  events,  we  find  no  corre- 
spondent conviction  ;  and  before  and  beyond  which  we  must 
search  for  the  point  of  divergence  of  these  different  systems. 
Our  real  clew  must  be  found  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature  that  give  rise  to  Church  and  State, — Religion  and 
Government ; — principles,  of  which  all  historical  precedents, 
and  even  Christianity  itself,  as  a  received  faith  and  source  of 
social  phenomena,  are  but  the  results  ;  and  without  reference 
to  which  only  a  blind  and  empirical  use  can  be  made  of 
the  lessons  of  the  past. 

An  origin  has  been  sought  for  the  social  existence  of  man 
in  the  weakness  of  the  isolated  individual,  and  the  necessity 
of  union  for  purposes  of  self-defence.  The  manifest 
objections  to  this  view,  familiar  as  they  have  been  made  by 
the  reasonings  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  against  it,  have  not 
prevented  its  frequent  reappearance.*  A  general  preference, 
however,  has  been  given  to  the  theory  which  refers  the  for- 
mation of  communities  to  the  affectionate  propensities  of 
our  race  :  and  this  account  of  the  original  social  bond  has 
received  the  sanction  of  Aristotle,  f  But  it  appears  evident 
that  the  relation  of  mutual  equality  which  would  ensue 
from  the  mere  sentiment  of  attachment  (<£tAi'a),  and  which 

*  See  Say's  "Cours  Complet  d'Economie  Politique,"  p.   544;   and 
Sismondi's  "Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Chap.  I.  p.  2. 
t  Polit.  III.  i.  9. 
VOL.    II. 
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Aristotle  himself  points  out  as  its  consequence,  is  not  that 
which  binds  together  the  most  elementary  human  societies. 
A  principle  of  subordination  seems  essential  even  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  group  brought  into  permanent  unity.  This 
principle  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  the  characteristics  of 
man  as  a  moral  being,  and  would  be  wholly  absent  if  he 
were  made  up  of  animal  instincts,  adaptive  understanding, 
and  sympathetic  affections.  These  characteristics  are  two  :  a 
self-consciousness  with  respect  to  the  various  principles  of 
action  which  impel  him,  attended  by  an  intuitive  perception 
of  their  relative  worth ;  and  a  causal  power  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  this  perception.  The  former  is  what  is  usually 
termed  Conscience  ;  the  latter,  Will.  These  attributes  con- 
stituting the  true  human  distinctions,  he  who  manifests 
them  in  the  highest  degree  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect 
man.  Within  the  limits  of  our  own  consciousness,  a 
higher  principle  of  action  cannot  occur  to  us  as  practicable, 
while  we  are  under  solicitation  from  a  lower,  without  our 
feeling  its  right  over  us  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  the  effort  made 
to  serve  its  bidding,  without  a  secret  "  Well  done  ! "  Let 
the  same  things  be  suggested  to  us,  not  in  the  comparative 
view  of  our  own  impulses,  but  in  noticing  the  men  around 
us,  and  the  same  sentiments  will  arise.  A  being  manifestly 
under  the  influence  of  principles  higher  than  our  own 
awakens  our  reverence,  and  obtains  a  recognized  title  to 
guide  us  :  a  being  with  evident  force  of  resolve  to  execute, 
more  unfailingly  than  ourselves,  what  is  simply  on  our  level, 
excites  our  admiration,  and  wins  authority  over  us.  The 
one  is  the  representative  of  Conscience,  the  other  of  Will :  the 
one  has  the  spiritual  attribute  of  nobler  quality  ;  the  other, 
in  greater  quantity  :  the  one  attracts  our  aspiration,  and  is 
contemplated  as  something  god-like  ;  the  other  inclines  us 
to  obedience,  and  is  owned  as  something  kingly ;  the  one 
becomes  the  occasion  of  religion  ;  the  other  of  govern- 
ment. 

If,  then,  there  were  no  inequalities  of  character  among 
our   race,    the    sentiments    of  worship   and   of  allegiance 
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would  remain  undeveloped.  But  the  co-existence  in  the 
same  family  of  persons  of  different  ages  secures  this  felt 
inequality,  and  provides  that  every  human  being  in  turn 
shall  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  above  him  in 
both  the  attributes  of  manhood.  The  parent  stands  to  the 
child  in  the  place  of  God  and  King.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
which  makes  the  proper  family,  in  distinction  from  the 
litter  and  the  brood.  Were  this  all,  however,  the  sentiments 
in  question  would  never  pass  the  mere  inchoate  state,  or 
effect  any  wider  and  more  enduring  combinations ;  all 
populations  would  be  composed,  not  of  communities,  but, 
like  the  Greenlanders  and  others,  of  families  living  in  sight 
of  one  another.  But  as  the  child  becomes  the  adult,  the 
moral  inequalities  which  had  been  furnished  by  difference 
of  age  are  replaced  by  those  which  the  varieties  of  natural 
genius  and  character  supply.  It  is  impossible  for  a  number 
of  human  beings  to  be  collected  within  reach  of  mutual  in- 
fluence without  the  appearance  among  them  of  some  highest 
soul  to  be  their  Prophet,  and  some  bravest  soul  to  be  their 
King :  and  around  such  a  one, — in  the  former  case,  as  a 
source  of  law  for  internal  guidance,  in  the  latter,  of  strength 
for  external  defence, — will  gather  the  first  truly  social  group. 
Without  such  centre  of  attraction,  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  equal  and  collateral  sentiments,  either  of  fear  or  friend- 
ship, which  men  might  entertain  inter  se,  could  become 
sufficiently  reflective  or  sufficiently  extended  to  give  rise  to 
the  primitive  forms  of  association.  It  is  then  the  common 
looking  up,  not  the  mutual  looking  round,  that  effects  this 
end  :  and  society  and  reverence  begin  together.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that,  for  a  while,  a  human  object  alone  might 
engage  this  feeling ;  but  soon  it  must  rise  and  determine 
itself  towards  invisible  powers.  For  the  strongest  human 
wills  have  yet  a  stronger,  and  after  every  triumph,  vanish 
as  transient  effects  :  and  the  highest  consciences  have  yet  a 
higher,  that  they  only  serve  ;  and  while  the  noblest  beings 
pass  away,  the  binding  law  they  lived  to  manifest  continues 
still  the  same.  Thus  that  which  they  made  men  venerate 
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becomes  disengaged  from  their  personality,  and  felt  to  be 
independent  of  the  limitations  of  mortal  existence :  and 
the  transcendent  form  of  reverence  arises  which  constitutes 
proper  Religion.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  an  in- 
visible object  of  faith  and  homage  distinct  from  the  visible  : 
the  latter  becomes  simply  representative  of  the  former,— 
the  embodiment  of  a  sacred  rule  over  human  life ; — not 
the  divinity,  but  the  shrine.  The  lawgiver  and  prophet, 
being  now  only  the  medium  of  faith,  becomes  the  source  of 
Church  and  State,  as  separate  from  Religion. 

If  such  are  the  elementary  forces  from  which  a  com- 
munity would  arise,  one  and  the  same  germ  contains  the 
future  growth  of  Church  and  State.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Lawgiver,  who  defines  and  enforces  recognized 
obligations, — and  the  Prophet,  who  awakens  the  sense  of 
new  ones, — from  meeting  in  the  same  man  ;  and  until  ex- 
perience has  exercised  its  analytical  industry  on  the  func- 
tions of  human  life,  this  will  actually  be  the  case.  The 
two  characters  were  united  in  Moses,  in  Pythagoras,  in 
Mahomet :  and  all  societies  which  either  are  actually  trace- 
able to  the  spontaneous  principles  of  combination  in  their 
smplest  state,  or  have  ascended  to  these  in  theory,  and 
been  deliberately  constructed  upon  them,  have  possessed  a 
theocratic  character,  and  expressed  the  whole  conscience  of 
their  members.  Nay,  in  the  conception  which  we  naturally 
form  of  a  perfect  community,  we  unavoidably  resume  the 
same  idea,  and  wholly  sink  the  distinction  between  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rule.  In  the  imagination  of  a  Messianic 
kingdom  which  occupied  the  Hebrew  mind, — in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  Millennial  reign,  which  engages  the  thoughts  of 
many  Christians, — in  the  faith  which  all  disciples  have  of  a 
society  of  the  immortal  good  beyond  the  reach  of  death, — 
a  perfect  coalescence  takes  place  between  the  ideas  of 
Religion  and  Government,  and  the  rule  of  a  Divine  Law 
over  reverencing  natures  absorbs  the  functions  of  them 
both.  If  only  one  association  existed  in  the  world,  so  as 
to  be  wholly  intent  on  its  internal  regulation,  and  if  the  two 
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qualities  of  higher  conscience  and  of  stronger  will  were 
always  combined  in  its  leaders,  this  union  of  the  elements 
of  Church  and  State  would  never  be  dissolved.  But  these 
are  not  the  actual  conditions  under  which  we  live.  A  com- 
munity falls  into  foreign  collisions  and  disputes ;  military 
qualities, — rarely  found  in  the  prophetic  type  of  man,  and 
implying  a  predominance  of  force  of  will  over  loftiness  of 
conscience, — become  indispensable  ;  the  hero  most  able  to 
head  the  business  of  self-defence  and  aggression  acquires  a 
temporary  pre-eminence  :  and  different  functionaries  now 
represent  the  moral  law  and  the  resolute  strength  of  the 
society.  The  effects  of  this  loss  of  isolation  and  assump- 
tion of  external  relations  all  tend  to  widen  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  Conquest  is  made ;  new  territory  is 
taken,  partitioned,  and  occupied  :  the  direction  of  this  work 
devolves  on  the  victorious  leader,  apart  from  the  earlier 
governors  left  at  home.  Hence  he  obtains  kingly  rights 
over  the  fresh  acquisitions ;  and  to  guard  these  rights,  to 
modify,  to  interpret  them,  a  special  body  of  rules  and 
officers  becomes  necessary,  constituting  a  different  system 
from  that  which  before  had  managed  all  common  affairs. 
Of  this  system,  the  title  to  personal  possession  and  the 
preservation  of  contracts  of  service  and  tenancy  would 
manifestly  form  the  chief  objects,  as  between  the  members 
of  the  victorious  people.  Growing  up  by  a  recognized 
authority  among  themselves,  it  would  still  not  lose  the 
moral  character  hitherto  felt  to  belong  to  all  rule,  and  would 
be  acknowledged  as  binding  on  them  in  a  higher  sense  than 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  submit.  In  other  words,  the 
new  code,  though  proceeding  from  their  State-power,  not 
from  their  Church-power,  would  still  form  part  of  their 
religion.  With  the  subjugated  tribe  it  is  different.  In 
relation  to  them,  conquest  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  coercive 
law,  to  which  there  is  nothing  answering  in  their  conscience). 
It  is  invested  with  no  sacred  character,  and  is  long  obeyed 
under  protest  and  with  reluctance.  Hence  arises  a  great 
part  of  the  penal  legislation  of  a  country  :  and,  connecting 
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this  consideration  with  the  preceding,  we  see  why  the  State 
officers — representatives  of  kingly  rights — take  cognizance 
of  offences  against  public  authority  and  private  property ; 
while  the  Church  courts  long  retain  the  cases  of  primitive 
difficulty  and  injury  between  human  beings,  and  settle  the 
domestic  questions  of  divorce,  paternal  right,  and  in- 
heritance. 

Besides  these  general  causes,  involved  in  the  assumption 
of  external  relations  by  a  community,  certain  special 
agencies  connected  with  the  historical  development  of 
Christian  institutions  have  forced  asunder  the  associate 
ideas  of  Church  and  State.  During  the  first  century  of  our 
era,  the  disciples  not  only  held  a  new  religion,  but  con- 
stituted a  new  polity.  Their  monotheistic  earnestness  was 
alone  sufficient  to  prevent  their  having  recourse  to  the  legal 
system  of  franchises  and  protection  afforded  by  a  Pagan 
government,  especially  under  a  sway  which  no  longer  left  to 
any  of  its  subjects  a  history  to  boast  or  a  country  to  serve. 
Add  to  this  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  return  of  Christ 
to  reign  over  them,  the  feeling  of  allegiance  to  him,  the 
sense  of  fellow-citizenship  with  each  other,  and  total 
alienation  from  the  world  about  to  perish ;  and  it  can  no 
longer  excite  surprise  that  they  organized  a  distinct  republic, 
and  secretly  withdrew  their  civil  as  well  as  their  religious 
life  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  association.  Mean- 
while, the  Empire  continued,  and  its  law  nominally  regu- 
lated the  political  affairs  and  the  temple  worship  of  all 
civilized  lands.  When  Constantine,  therefore,  embraced 
the  new  faith,  he  was  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Pagan 
system  of  Church  and  State  :  he  found  coexisting  a  Chris- 
tian system  performing  also  the  functions  of  Church  and 
State  :  with  this  he  formed  an  alliance,  dropping  the  Church 
element  of  the  Pagan  scheme,  appropriating  the  State 
element  of  the  Christian,  but  leaving  without  much  inter- 
ference its  ecclesiastical  offices.  Thus  two  social  mechan- 
isms, long  independent,  and  even  antagonistic,  recognized 
each  other :  instead  of  either  absorbing  the  other,  they 
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entered  into  compromise  and  partnership  ;  and  the  false 
distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual  things  became 
established.  The  subsequent  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
confirmed  and  widened  this  distinction.  One  temporal 
sword  no  longer  held  sway  over  the  whole  geographical  ex- 
tension of  the  faith :  but  while  Christendom  retained  its 
unity,  new  centres  of  political  government  were  everywhere 
forming  themselves,  and  creating  distinct  social  systems ; 
the  incipient  promise  of  modern  European  nations. 
Provinces  had  long  established  their  independent  sove- 
reignty, before  the  ecclesiastical  power  ceased  to.  be 
Catholic ;  and  even  the  mere  partnership  of  Constantine's 
creation  was  destroyed  by  the  vicissitudes  which  caused 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  to  precede  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Church. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  growth  of  sacerdotal  doctrine 
could  not  but  contribute  to  the  same  end.  Not  that  this 
would  deny  to  the  Church  any  of  the  proper  powers  of  the 
State.  But  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Gregory  could  reduce 
the  world  to  an  avowed  theocracy.  And,  failing  this, 
Priesthood  takes  the  other  course,  and  denies  to  the  State 
the  powers  of  the  Church ;  claims  supernatural  offices 
which  no  human  governor  may  touch,  yet  without  which  all 
other  ordering  of  life  is  vain ;  and  thus  goes  apart  from 
the  system  which  it  cannot  appropriate  and  absorb.  The 
Catholic  doctrine,  it  is  true,  maintains  an  accord,  to  some 
extent,  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  as  to 
their  ends  ;  both  are  to  secure  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
of  God.  But  the  one  is  an  earthly,  the  other  a  divine  in- 
strument, for  this  end ;  and  till  the  sceptre  is  content  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  crosier,  it  is  but  the  emblem  of  an 
agency  unaccepted  and  unblessed. 

But  of  all  the  causes  tending  to  detach  from  each  other 
the  ideas  of  Church  and  State,  none  has  had  so  powerful 
an  operation  as  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  Justification  by 
faith.  It  represents  Christianity  as  entirely  annulling  all 
Law,  and  substituting  a  principle  at  variance  with  any 
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lingering  consciousness  of  its  dictates.  It  treats  the  whole 
system  of  feelings  connected  with  the  moral  sense, — the 
scrupulous  care,  the  self-denying  resolve,  the  binding 
pressure  of  duty,  the  recoil  from  retributory  justice, — as 
the  characteristic  marks  of  an  unregenerate  mind  :  and 
regards  the  extinction  of  all  these  in  a  sentiment  of  reli- 
ance on  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  as  a  necessary  act  of 
Christian  self-renunciation,  fulfilling  the  one  great  end  of 
Revelation.  Now  the  State  subsists  wholly  on  the  natural 
sense  of  obligation  :  according  to  the  Lutheran  view,  the 
Church  subsists  wholly  to  supplant  it.  The  State  proclaims 
the  supremacy  of  Law ;  the  Church,  its  abrogation.  The 
State  relies  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  responsible  beings ; 
the  Church  triumphs  in  their  annihilation.  Thus  the  two 
institutions  aim  at  ends  directly  contradictory :  the  condi- 
tions of  mind  which  they  severally  seek  to  produce  in  a 
people  cannot  co-exist ;  and  every  individual  successfully 
ruled  by  the  one  is  detained  or  reclaimed  from  the  other. 
The  State,  in  short,  belongs  wholly  to  the  system  of  uncon- 
verted human  nature  and  a  perishing  world  :  and  is  the 
positive  opposite  of  the  Church,  which,  by  agencies  beyond 
the  compass  of  our  will,  gathers  out  of  that  world  an  eman- 
cipated community  of  saints.  This  doctrine  is  the  true 
source  of  the  modern  notion  of  a  "  separation  of  Church 
and  State " :  and  in  proportion  to  their  earnestness  in  its 
adoption  do  English  sects  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
agitation  of  which  this  phrase  is  the  symbol.  The  strength 
of  Voluntaryism  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  ends  of  Christi- 
anity are  not  moral  ends. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  disturbances  which  have 
interrupted  the  original  partnership  between  the  two 
elementary  powers  of  society,  some  augury  may  be  collected 
as  to  their  possible  re-approximation.  We  have  found 
them  drawn  into  contrast  with  each  other  by  historical 
differences  of  origin  in  their  present  form  ;  by  doctrinal 
differences  as  to  their  ends  ;  and  practical  differences  as  to 
their  means.  The  effects  arising  from  the  first  of  these 
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may  fairly  be  expected  to  wear  out.     The  accidental  condi- 
tions under  which  Christian  institutions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  political  arrangements  of  modern  Europe  on  the 
other,  developed  themselves  into  their  present  form,  offer 
now  but  the  mere  inert  resistance  of  custom  to  the  perma- 
nent   force    of     natural    human    sentiment :     and    must 
insensibly   yield   up   their    influence    to    the    new   social 
tendencies  in  which  that  sentiment  will  ever  re-assert  itself. 
Then,  the  doctrinal  schemes  by  which  the  ends  of  Church 
and  State  have  been  brought  into  contrariety,  either  as  to 
their  nature  or  as  to  their  extent,  are,  in   our  estimation, 
false.     Neither  have   the   sacerdotal   claims   which   would 
add  a  supernatural  function  to  the  moral  duties  of  the 
Church,  any  foundation  in  Christianity  :  nor  is  the  Lutheran 
disregard  of  Law,  which  would  withdraw  from  the  Church 
the  moral  aims  of  the  State,  any  thing  but  the  exaggeration 
of  a  truth  which  leads  to  no  such  consequence.     There 
remains,  as  the  only  real  and  essential  distinction  between 
the  two  institutions,  a  practical  difference  in  their  means. 
Coercion  must  be  habitually  employed  by  the  civil  society 
against   the   violator    of    its    laws,    irrespectively    of    the 
offender's  own   sense  of  justice  ;  by  the  religious  society 
never.     The  only  punishments  it  can  invoke  in  this  latter 
relation  are  such  as  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  pledged 
conscience   of  the   transgressor,    constituting   an    outward 
expression  of  his  remorse,  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
penance :  or  else,  they  must  amount  to  simple  expulsion,— 
an  act  which  may  have  no  doubt   a   penal   effect,  but   is 
intended  as  merely  declaratory  of  a  cessation  of  the  bond 
of  connection.      The  ground  of  this  distinction  is  found 
in  the  very  idea  of  the  two  associations.     Both  aim  at  the 
governance  of  life  by  moral  law ;  but  with  this  difference  : 
the    Church   proceeds  on   the  assurance  that  all  men  are 
conscious  of  that  law  ;  the  State,  on  the  observation  that 
some  men  violate  it.     The  Church  assumes  their  anxiety 
to   serve   it;  the   State,  their   reluctance.      The   Church, 
looking  round  on  the  sphere  of  human  temptation,   speaks 
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out  in  the  vow,  "  We  will  not  " ;  the  State,  in  the  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not."  The  Church,  therefore,  from  .its  very 
nature,  relies  upon  the  feeling  of  moral  Reverence ;  the 
State,  on  the  dread  of  Retribution.  If  all  its  proper  pur- 
poses could  be  accomplished  by  the  former,  nothing  would 
remain  for  the  latter  to  achieve :  but  conscience  failing  to 
prevent  evil  in  its  spiritual  beginnings,  fear  must  interpose 
to  arrest  its  external  development.  The  State  is  thus  the 
dernier  ressort  to  the  Church, — society's  forlorn  hope  for 
the  check  of  moral  ills.  And  hence  it  is,  that  it  must 
never  fail;  or  else,  being  an  expression  of  the  community's 
strength  of  Will,  it  loses  its  right,  no  less  than  its  might  : 
while  the  Church,  representing  the  common  aspiration 
towards  a  perfection  that  cannot  cease  to  be  owned  as 
divine,  remains  unimpaired  through  all  failures. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  characteristic  use  of  coercion  by 
the  State,  though  a  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  its  means, 
must  introduce  a  limitation  into  the  system  of  ends  at 
which  it  aims.  There  is  no  human  good,  no  element  of 
social  perfection,  which  it  might  not  fitly  attempt  to  realize, 
if  there  were  reasonable  hope  of  success.  But  wielding 
no  instruments  except  the  hope  of  public  reward  and  the 
fear  of  public  punishment,  it  is  unable  to  reach  the  whole 
of  life ;  and  large  provinces  of  duty  must  remain  beyond 
its  vigilance  and  control.  Without  attempting  to  draw  any 
exact  boundary  around  its  proper  realm, — which  indeed 
must  vary  with  the  historical  conditions  by  which  it  is 
environed, — it  is  clear  that  it  can  take  cognizance  only  of 
external  actions,  susceptible  of  attestation ;  that  it  cannot 
regulate  acts  of  simple  prudence  and  imprudence ;  that, 
even  of  injuries,  only  those  can  be  brought  within  its 
power  which  admit  of  definition,  and  of  something  like 
admeasurement,  both  as  to  their  intent  and  as  to  their 
effects.  Though,  however,  these  limitations  might  be 
carried  further,  we  altogether  deny  that  they  reduce  the 
business  of  the  State  to  the  "  protection  of  body  and 
goods."  We  believe  that  a  government  which  refuses  to 
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attempt  more  will  soon  be  unable  to  accomplish  this :  and 
that  when  it  seems  to  move  with  success  within  these 
narrow  bounds,  the  order  of  which  it  boasts  is  bequeathed 
from  an  age  when  it  aspired  to  a  nobler  power,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  sentiments  lingering  from  that  better  time.  The 
superannuated  village  schoolmaster  may  retire  into  the 
dignity  of  village  constable ;  and  when  he  sees  the  decent 
habits,  the  quiet  security,  the  neighbourly  respect,  prevail- 
ing in  the  place,  not  a  cabbage  stolen  from  the  gardens, 
not  a  bit  of  washed  linen  threatened  in  the  fields,  the  old 
man  may  indulge  in  complacent  reflections  on  the  potency 
of  his  office,  and  see  in  all  this  the  terrors  of  his  staff. 
He  forgets  that  he  taught  the  alphabet  before  he  vindicated 
the  law  j  that  the  men  and  women  in  the  cottages  were, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  boys  and  girls  on  his  old  school-bench  ; 
that  the  kindly  thoughts  around  him  were  born  in  the 
play-ground  or  the  cricket-green ;  and  that  the  reverent 
sense  of  Christian  hope  and  duty,  first  awakened  by  his 
own  serious  voice,  is  the  real  guardian  of  the  peace  and 
order  he  admires.  A  State  that,  on  the  appointment  of 
some  philosophy  more  easy  than  wise,  is  in  a  condition  to 
retire  into  official  "protector  of  body  and  goods,"  must 
have  had  some  more  respectable  occupation  in  its  youth. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  say,  as  the  general  result  of 
the  previous  reflections,  that  the  CHURCH  is  that  system  of 
organized  agencies  by  which  men  in  society  may  be  led 
towards  compliance  with  the  whole  moral  law^  through 
reverence:  and  the  STATE  is  that  system  of  organized 
agencies  by  which  men  in  society  may  be  led  to  comply 
with  such  parts  of  the  moral  law  as  are  within  the  reach  of 
public  reward  and  punishment.  Besides  the  Church  proper ^ 
including  the  arrangements  (i.)  for  worship,  (2.)  for  educa- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  unorganized  agencies  of 
the  same  class  :  they  comprise  the  whole  set  of  influences 
proceeding  from  higher  minds  upon  lower,  whether  in 
domestic  government  ;  in  the  exercises  of  charity,  in  litera- 
ture, or  in  social  intercourse.  And  besides  the  State 
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proper,  including  (i.)  the  legislative,  (2.)  the  judicial,  (3.) 
the  executive  systems,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
unorganized  agencies  of  the  same  class  :  they  comprise  the 
whole  set  of  prudential  motives,  whether  from  physical 
pleasure  and  pain,  from  public  opinion,  or  from  expecta- 
tion of  future  reward  and  punishment.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  the  Church,  in  this  largest  sense,  were  perfect  in  its 
action,  the  State  functions  would  never  come  into  existence, 
but  always  stand  at  zero :  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Church  had  no  action,  the  State  functions  would  become 
infinite,  and  cease  to  be  possible  :  and  that  every  success 
of  the  Church  is  a  burden  taken  from  the  State.  What 
then  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  two  institutions  ?  Manifestly  this  :  since  a 
Society-in- State  has  no  ends  of  self-government,  which  the 
same  Society-in- Church  does  not  aim  to  anticipate  and 
realize  in  a  better  way,  the  former  has  the  deepest  interest  in 
aiding  the  experiment  of  the  latter.  In  principle,  then,  we 
see  no  ground  for  denouncing  the  interposition  of  civil 
support  on  behalf  of  educational  and  religious  institutions. 
If  it  be  competent  to  the  sovereign  authority  to  spend  the 
resources  of  the  country  in  punishing  wrong-doers,  it  seems 
perverse  to  say  that  the  same  authority  may  not  engage  itself 
in  preventing  their  existence.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
abstract  conclusion  which  we  have  stated  lies  at  a  vast 
distance  from  the  practical  questions  which  create  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  present  day,  and  affords 
but  an  incipient  clew  to  guide  us  through  their  intricacies. 
The  State  authorities  may  have  the  right  to  aid  the  Church  ; 
but  suppose  they  cannot  find  it;  that  the  national  sources 
of  Reverence  lie  among  the  unorganized  agencies,  and 
have  deserted  the  visible  ecclesiastical  system;  suppose 
that  the  citizens,  unconscious  of  the  devout  sentiments 
which  unite  them  at  heart,  are  so  sensitive  about  the  formal 
beliefs  which  separate  them  in  understanding,  that  a  com- 
mon recognition  by  the  sovereign  power  threatens  an 
implacable  strife  ;  suppose  it  impossible  to  gain  assurance 
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that  the  thing  aided  is  a  Church  and  a  national  Church, — 
that  is,  does  really  inspire  reverence  for  the  obligations  of 
dtizenship ; — what  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Can  the  right 
take  effect  ?  or,  for  want  of  the  proper  historical  conditions, 
must  it  be  inactive  till  better  times  ?  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  resolve  these  questions  now ;  anxious,  in  tracing 
our  path  through  the  theory  of  Polity,  to  admit  no  disturb- 
ance from  the  sceptic  laugh,  and  fanatic  fears,  and  party 
rage,  that  confuse  every  entrance  on  its  practice. 


II. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

WE  have  often  wondered  that  the  English,  the  most 
sensible,  but  the  most  illogical  of  nations,  should  endure  so 
patiently  the  intricacies  and  uncertainties  of  their  law. 
That  the  careless  and  acute  Athenian  should  frequent  his 
city's  courts,  with  keen  relish  for  the  subtlest  pleadings  by 
which  sophistry  could  entangle  justice,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  characteristics  of  his  vivacious  and  intellectual  race. 
But  the  docile  attention  with  which  an  English  grazier  or 
tea-dealer,  apter  to  deal  with  things  than  with  words,  will 
listen  to  long  arguments  on  forms  of  evidence  and  points  of 
law,  content  no  less  to  let  the  decision  go  by  flaw  than  if 
taken  on  the  merits,  is  a  truly  singular  phenomenon.  The 
man  has  no  taste  for  verbal  gymnastics  ;  and  fine  distinc- 
tions, if  he  can  see  them  at  all,  give  him  the  headache. 
The  fact  is,  however,  he  has  an  obtuse  feeling  that,  through 

*  I.  "  The  Church,  the  Crown,  and  the  State  :  their  Junction  or  their 
Separation ;  considered  in  Two  Sermons  bearing  reference  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council."  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  E. 
Bennett,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge.  Third 
Edition.  London.  1850. 

2.  "Lives  of  the  English  Saints."     London.     1844,  1845,  &c. 

3.  "  The  Temporalities  of  the  Established  Church,  as  they  are,  and 
as  they  might  be. "  By  William  Beeston,  an  old  Churchman.  London. 
1850. 

4.  "  Religion,  the  Church,  and  the   People  ;    a   Sermon." — By  J. 
Hamilton  Thorn.     London.     1849.  —  Westminster  Review,  1850. 
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all  this  play  of  ingenuity,  justice  on  the  whole  gets  substan- 
tially done.  Moreover,  the  mere  legal  quibbles  are  used 
as  instruments  of  escape,  not  of  condemnation,  and  fall  in 
with  his  leanings  to  mercy.  Once  begin  to  confiscate  the 
patrimonies  of  his  neighbours  by  help  of  legal  informalities, 
or  to  hang  men  by  sophism,  and  he  will  give  full  proof  of 
not  only  his  love  for  real  justice,  but  his  aversion  for  logical 
semblance. 

As  it  is  with  law,  so  with  divinity.  Give  the  English 
layman  something  like  right  on  the  whole,  and  he  will  not 
begrudge  the  lawyers  an  ample  margin  for  the  manoeuvres 
of  a  questionable  skill.  Give  him  something  like  truth  on 
the  whole,  by  which  he  may  guide  himself  and  live,  and  he 
will  indulge  the  divines  with  license  of  unlimited  talk,  and 
even  look  with  reverent  admiration  on  ponderous  libraries 
written  about  his  simple  creed.  He  looks  no  further  into 
theology  than  the  demeanour  of  the  parish  clergyman.  Let 
the  vicar  and  his  curate  read  the  service  impressively,  preach 
no  novelties,  light  no  candles,  look  after  the  village  schools, 
make  themselves  useful  at  the  board  of  guardians,  and  keep 
the  neighbours  on  pleasant  terms  with  one  another,  and, 
for  aught  he  cares,  they  may  suit  themselves  with  any 
doctrine  between  Whitgift  and  Grotius,  Laud  and  Tillotson. 
He  looks  on  the  clerical  eagerness  about  dogma  as  he  does 
on  his  wife's  gossip  and  voluminous  correspondence, — as 
inherent  in  the  genius  of  the  class,  and  somehow  related  to 
the  nice  perception  and  voluble  enthusiasm  of  which  he 
himself  feels  the  fascination.  Only  you  must  not  ask  him 
to  take  a  part :  his  business-like  habits  are  apt  to  bruise  the 
graces ;  and  his  plain  understanding  rubs  out  all  the  fine 
distinctions  of  the  creeds.  He  leaves  these  things  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  with  so  free  an  indulgence  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  intensity  of  bigotry  and  absurdity  that  may  not 
have  its  way,  provided  he  and  his  church  are  not  positively 
committed  to  them.  Folly  and  narrow-heartedness  in  one 
priest  are  counterbalanced  by  the  wisdom  and  charity  of 
another  j  the  Calvinism  of  a  Simeon  by  the  Arminianism 
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of  a  Maltby  ;  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  Pusey  by  the 
ethical  theology  of  Arnold.  The  English  are  not  a  specu- 
lative people.  And  so  long  as  they  see  such  men  as 
Whately,  Thirlwall,  and  Sumner  amicably  seated  on  the 
same  bench  as  Blomfield  and  Philpotts,  no  religious 
Churchman  will  miss  there  a  representative  of  his  faith, 
and  the  Established  Church  will  gain  the  credit  of  being 
reasonably  open  to  varieties  of  opinion.  The  decisions  in 
the  Articles  may  be  stringent,  the  pretensions  of  the 
ordination-service  arrogant,  and  the  imprecations  of  the 
creed  unflinching  :  but  while  they  are  not  pressed  into  any 
visible  form  of  ecclesiastical  action,  the  persons  of  a  few 
mild  and  charitable  bishops  suffice  to  counteract  their 
effect,  and  to  persuade  men,  fresh  from  the  very  sound 
of  her  anathemas,  that  they  belong  to  the  most  liberal  of 
churches. 

Till  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  English  clergy  have 
well  understood  the  conditions  on  which  this  favourable 
interpretation  of  their  system  depends.  They  have  not, 
indeed,  always  confined  their  controversies  within  friendly 
bounds ;  and  an  over-zealous  bishop,  like  Dr.  Marsh, 
might  draw  around  his  diocese  a  close  cordon  of  eighty- 
seven  questions  for  the  exclusion  of  Calvinistic  preachers. 
But  they  have  kept  these  differences  to  themselves :  they 
have  not  driven  the  secular  bystander  to  take  sides  j  they 
have,  rather,  relied  on  the  inattention  of  the  majority  of 
laymen  to  dogmatic  divinity;  and,  amid  internal  heart- 
burnings, have  accepted  compliments  from  neutral  admirers, 
on  the  generous  latitude  which  admits  into  one  communion 
Parker  and  Burnet,  Newton  and  Paley.  For  some  time 
past,  however,  they  have  evinced  more  ingenuousness  and 
less  discretion  ;  the  boast  of  variety  they  have  exchanged 
for  pretensions  to  unity ;  the  inconsistencies  which  consti- 
tuted their  strength  they  would  wipe  out  as  a  reproach. 
The  Anglican  talks  in  high  strain  of  the  Catholic  consent, 
as  if  he  were  not  contradicted  by  the  Bible-Society  preacher 
in  the  next  parish  church.  The  Evangelical  glorifies  the 
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Lutheran    Reformation,    which   his    Tractarian    neighbour 
denounces  as  an  apostasy ;  and  the  communion  to  which 
they  have  both  taken  vows  is  praised  by  the  one  as  the 
great  ally,  by  the  other  as  the  appointed  barrier,   to  the 
Protestantism  of  Europe.    Both  parties  affect  to  be  ignorant 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  product  of  compromise, 
and,  in  its  scheme  of  doctrine  and  usage,  has  been  voted 
into  its  form  of  existence  by  the  accidents  of  party  and  the 
confused  action  and  reaction  of  opinion.     They  pretend 
that  it  is  constructed  around  an   "  Idea  " :  as  well  might 
you  look  for  such  a  thing  in  a  Parliamentary  resolution, 
framed  to  catch  votes.     It  is  a  dangerous  employment  to 
hunt  for  theories  in  a  system  of  pacified  discrepancies  ;  for 
while  such  theories  are  sure  to   be  mutually  destructive, 
each  necessarily  insists  on  having  the    whole  system    to 
itself,  and  will  let  no  lodgings  under  the  same  roof  to  its 
contradictory.      Hence,  differences,  wide  as    those  which 
rent  Christendom  asunder  in  the  sixteenth  century,  coexist 
in  the  national  Church  ;  but  coexist  only  till  one  class  is 
strong  enough  to  expel  the  other,  or  the  nation  provoked 
enough  to  silence  both.     It  is  now  conspicuous,  that  the 
scope  for  various  thought  within  our  ecclesiastical  pale  is 
an  involuntary  merit.     It  is  no  result  of  a  wise  tolerance, 
but  is  openly  treated  as  the  vice  of  a  lax  discipline.     The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  the 
Church  would  be,  if  he  might  have  the  weeding  of  it ;  and 
could  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present,  be  cited  before  courts 
under   his   inspiration,    it    is    curious   to   think   how   her 
history  and  libraries,  no  less  than  her  pulpits,  would  be 
thinned.     The  noblest  lights  of  her  literature  would  be  put 
out.     Had  the  Episcopal  rules  now  contended  for  always 
prevailed,    Barrow   would  have  been  known  only  by    his 
lectures  upon  optics,  and  Samuel  Clarke  as  an  editor  of 
Caesar;  Tillotson  would  not  have  preached  at    Lincoln's 
Inn,   or  Butler  at  the  Rolls  ;    no  Cudworth  would  have 
mediated  between  heathen  speculation  and  Christian  faith  ; 
where  the  names  of  Berkeley  and  Cumberland  stand,  the 
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history  of  philosophy  would  have  been  blank  ;  Erasmus 
would  have  found  no  biographer  in  Jortin,  and  Wallis  no 
admirer  in  Whately :  Lowth  and  Whitby,  Paley  and 
Coppleston, — in  short,  all  men  whom  a  mild  and  modest 
temper  has  disinclined  towards  extreme  views,  or  a  clear 
intellect  disqualified  for  sacerdotal  pretensions,  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  service  or  adornment  of  the  Church.  The 
question  which  the  ecclesiastical  parties  of  the  day  are  now 
trying  among  themselves  is,  whether  a  stupid  uniformity, 
impossible  to  genius  and  repulsive  to  scrupulous  integrity, 
shall  be  forced  upon  the  state  religion.  Momentous  as 
that  question  is,  it  wakes  up  others  far  more  ominous. 
The  litigation  in  the  Gorham  case  is  on  too  large  a  scale, 
and  in  too  curious  a  court,  not  to  attract  regards  seldom 
directed  to  theological  affairs.  Men  who  doze  through  the 
sermon  at  their  parish  church  are  all  attention  at  the  rare 
chance  of  hearing  dogma  translated  from  the  language  of 
the  pulpit  into  that  of  the  bar.  "  Now,  at  least,"  they 
think,  "  we  shall  learn  what  all  this  is  about.  We  shall  get 
some  notion  what  the  schemes  are  between  which  wre  have 
to  choose."  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  result  has  not 
been  general  among  the  educated  laity,  of  utter  disgust  at 
both  ;  of  amazement  to  find  themselves  thrown  back  upon 
the  scholastic  jargon  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  into  the 
dreams  of  an  unawakened  civilization ;  of  shame  at  the 
utter  unreality,  the  emptiness,  the  cold  distance  from  nature 
and  life,  of  the  tenets  said  to  constitute  the  religion  of  this 
nation.  Every  Englishman  has  an  interest  in  the  Church 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  highest  culture  of  the  people, 
and  for  that  end  has  been  endowed  with  resources  unex- 
ampled among  Protestant  spiritual  corporations ;  which 
monopolizes  the  Crown  and  the  Universities ;  which  is 
protected  by  the  oaths  of  Parliament,  and  represented  in 
the  House  of  Peers ;  which  distributes  over  the  land  an 
organized  body  of  twelve  thousand  priests,  whose  primate 
is  the  highest  of  subjects,  while  her  curates  are  in  contact 
with  the  lowest ;  whose  vicissitudes  mingle  everywhere  with 
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the  history  of  his  country,  and  sometimes  almost  make  it ; 
and  which  still,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  represents  the 
place  which  England  is  to  hold  in  the  ultimate  retrospect 
on  Christendom.  In  wading  through  the  recent  arguments 
of  counsel  on  baptismal  regeneration  and  prevenient  grace, 
we  could  not  help  asking  ourselves,  "  How  will  this  whole 
scheme  of  doctrine  look  when  gazed  at  from  an  historic 
distance, — like  that  from  which  we  regard  the  banishment 
of  Anaxagoras,  or  the  trial  of  Socrates  ?  When  classed 
among  the  systems  of  human  thought  upon  divine  things, 
and  thrown  into  the  series  in  which  are  reviewed  the  myths 
of  Plato,  the  ethics  of  Antoninus,  the  Immanent  Cause  of 
Spinoza,  and  the  moral  theology  of  Kant,  what  figure  will 
this  Religion  of  the  English  in  the  nineteenth  century 
present  ?  "  The  future  historian  of  opinion  will  write  of 
us  in  this  strain  : — "  The  people  who  spoke  the  language 
of  Shakspeare  were  great  in  the  constructive  arts  :  the 
remains  of  their  vast  works  evince  an  extraordinary  power 
of  combining  and  economizing  labour  :  their  colonies  were 
spread  over  both  hemispheres,  and  their  industry  penetrated 
to  the  remotest  tribes  :  they  knew  how  to  subjugate  nature 
and  to  govern  men  :  but  the  weakness  of  their  thought 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  vigour  of  their  arm  ; 
and  though  they  were  an  earnest  people,  their  conceptions 
of  human  life  and  its  Divine  Author  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  most  puerile  nature.  Some  orations  have  been  handed 
down, — apparently  delivered  before  one  of  their  most 
dignified  tribunals, — in  which  (as  the  notes  to  the  last 
critical  edition  fully  establish)  the  question  is  discussed, 
*  In  what  way  the  washing  of  newr-born  babies  according  to 
certain  rules  prevented  God's  hating  them.'  The  curious 
feature  is,  that  the  discussion  turns  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  wetting  operated ;  and  no  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  disputants,  judges,  or 
audience,  that,  without  it,  a  child  or  other  person  dying 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  angry  Deity,  and  be  kept 
alive  for  ever  to  be  tortured  in  a  burning  cave.  Now,  all 
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researches  into  the  contemporary  institutions  of  the  island 
show  that  its  religion  found  its  chief  support  among  the 
classes  possessing  no  mean  station  or  culture,  and  that  the 
education  for  the  priesthood  was  the  highest  which  the 
country  afforded.  This  strange  belief  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, as  the  measure,  not  of  popular  ignorance,  but  of  the 
most  intellectual  faith.  A  philosophy  and  worhip  em- 
bodying such  a  superstition  can  present  nothing  to  reward 
the  labour  of  research." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tenets  of  this  kind  may 
be  prudently  let  alone,  as  out  of  contact  with  the  interests 
of  this  life  :  and  to  urge  as  a  plea  for  indifference  and  silence 
that  theories  about  the  future  may  be  left  to  be  corrected 
by  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  heavier  incubus 
upon  the  present  than  false  visions  and  untrustful  fears. 
Ideal  though  they  be,  they  are  a  heavier  burden  than 
unequal  taxes  and  excessive  toil.  They  depress  the  springs 
of  hope,  mar  the  simplicity  of  speech,  set  a  police  watch 
around  the  movements  of  thought,  and  drain  off  the  natural 
joyousness  of  good  hearts :  and  this,  the  paralysis  of  the 
person,  is  worse  than  the  crippling  of  the  lot.  But  their 
power  will  prove  adequate  to  both;  and  only  waits  till 
emboldened  by  indulgence,  to  crown  the  possession  of  the 
invisible  world  with  the  conquests  of  the  visible.  Alread} 
the  very  superstition  of  which  we  have  spoken  exercises  no 
despicable  tyranny,  and  is  constantly  demanding  more.  For 
instance,  we  were  recently  present  at  the  following  scene.  An 
artizan,  who  had  an  infant  in  dangerous  illness,  hastened  to 
the  nearest  clergyman,  and  implored  him  to  come  and  baptize 
the  child.  The  clergyman,  a  person  of  more  sense  and  kind- 
ness than  orthodoxy,  questioned  him  as  to  the  grounds  of  so 
urgent  a  wish,  and  intimated  that,  in  his  view,  the  admonition 
of  parents,  rather  than  any  mystic  operation  on  the  child,  con- 
stituted the  essence  of  the  rite ;  so  that,  where  the  parental 
duties  were  about  to  be  cancelled  by  death,  he  could  scarcely 
feel  that  his  ministrations  would  be  in  place.  The  man,  thus 
encouraged  to  speak  out,  protested  that  neither  he  nor  his 
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wife  had  the  slightest  faith  in  baptism.  "  But,  then,  Sir," 
he  added,  "  our  parson  will  never  bury  the  poor  child  if 
she  hasn't  been  sprinkled."  We  know  this  to  be  a  case  of 
constant  occurrence.  The  clergy  are  habitually  employed 
to  perform  a  rite  on  whose  efficacy  no  one  present  has  the 
faintest  reliance,  and  which  is  submitted  to  as  a  part  of  the 
funeral  fee ;  and  they  are  thus  the  occasion  of  surrounding 
the  cradle  of  tenderest  death  with  sullen  unbelief  and 
hypocrisy.  The  guilty  pretence  is  not  felt  by  the  parents 
as  a  disgrace,  since  it  is  the  appointed  purchase  of  Christian 
interment  for  their  child.  The  church  has  here  ordained  a 
struggle  between  veracity  and  affection ;  and  who  can 
wonder  that  her  minister  is  used  as  the  tool  of  falsehood, 
rather  than  endured  as  the  agent  of  tyranny  ?  In  every 
direction  the  signs  abound  of  a  disposition,  not  only  to 
retain,  but  to  extend  the  pressure  of  Church  ceremony  and 
dogma  upon  public  institutions  and  private  life.  What  is 
the  gist  of  the  whole  controversy  between  the  National 
School  Society  and  the  Educational  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  about  the  management  of  parochial  schools  ? 
There  is  no  question  here,  as  between  sect  and  sect ;  for  no 
one  can  belong  to  the  governing  board  of  such  school  with- 
out signing  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  is  a  bond  fide 
member  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  the  National 
Society  would  revive  the  sacramental  test,  and  compel  him 
to  qualify  by  taking  the  communion  thrice  in  the  year. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  character  of  the  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  in  the  schools  ;  for  it  is  consigned  to 
the  clergymen  of  the  parish,  with  a  final  reference  to  the 
diocesan,  in  case  of  any  source  of  grievance  or  complaint ; 
and  it  is  imperative  that,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Lit- 
urgy and  Catechism  of  the  Established  Church  shall  be 
taught ;  but  the  National  Society  requires  that  the  Bishop 
should  be  at  the  last  appeal  on  all  school  matters,  secular 
as  well  as  spiritual.  In  short,  the  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil, as  trustee  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  insists  on  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  lay  influence,  of  local  administration,  of  secular 
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instruction :  the  National  Society  regards  as  a  grievance 
every  thing  that  threatens  clerical  ascendency,  or  raises 
mental  culture  into  independent  importance.  Not  to 
educate,  but  to  restrain  education  within  limits  suitable  to  a 
faith  in  baptismal  regeneration,  is  the  almost  avowed  end ; 
and  this  end  is  to  be  accomplished,  if  possible,  at  the  public 
cost, — not  out  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  but  from  the  exchequer 
of  a  many-faithed  and  half-dissentient  nation.  If  any  one 
is  simple  enough  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  so  monstrous 
a  demand,  his  incredulity  will  be  removed  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  "  meeting  of  the  friends  of  national  education  on 
strictly  Church  principles,"  held  at  Willis's  rooms,  February 
7th.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Napier,  M.P.,  expounded  the 
duty  of  the  State,  with  the  peculiar  mellifluous  modesty 
which  finds  favour  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies :  that  duty, 
he  said,  "  resolved  itself  into  the  confiding  to  the  accredited 
instruments  of  God  the  duty  of  bringing  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  God  into  harmony  with  his  mind  and  his  will." 
If  these  terms  had  less  unction,  they  would  have  more 
sense.  But  we  can  hardly  err  in  supposing  that  the 
"  accredited  instruments  of  God  "  are  the  gentlemen  in  holy 
orders ;  that  by  "  his  mind  and  his  will  "  are  meant  "  strictly 
Church  principles ":  that  "the  children  of  God"  are  the 
youth  of  these  realms.  The  speaker,  therefore,  intimating 
that  "  the  question  ought  to  be  easy  of  settlement,"  requires 
that  the  whole  education  of  the  country  be  delivered  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  And  this  he  affirms  to  be, 
"  not  preference  for  the  Church,  but  justice  " ;  declaring  the 
refusal  of  it  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  "  an  attempt  to  ex- 
clude God  from  the  Government  of  the  world  ;  to  separate 
Providence  from  man ;  to  set  up  the  wisdom  of  man 
against  God's  truth."  Is  any  one  so  ill-read  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  not  to  know  the  savour  of  this  language  ?  The 
tact  of  our  forefathers  discovered  that  a  cardinal's  fit  of 
humility,  and  tears  of  unusual  pathos  from  the  servant  of 
all,  were  the  sure  prelude  to  some  high  audacity  of  the 
triple  crown  :  and  the  tone  of  aggrieved  innocence  in  a 
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church  is  the  common  disguise  of  meditated  usurpation. 
The  resolution  which  immediately  follows  Mr.  Napier's 
demand  of  "justice  to  the  Church,"  throws  a  further  light 
upon  the  meaning  of  this  plaintive  phraseology.  It  prefers 
against  the  educational  Committee  of  Council  the  complaint, 
that  they  "  have  in  their  corporate  capacity  no  definite  creed" 
but  encourage  indiscriminately  various  and  conflicting  forms 
of  belief."  And,  in  urging  this  complaint,  Mr.  G.  A.  Deni- 
son  ingeniously  states  the  only  remedy  which  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal conscience  can  accept : — 

"  The  greatest  danger  of  all  was  the  practical  negation  of 
definite  truth  which  was  found  so  largely  in  the  Church  itself, 
from  that  spirit  of  compromise  which  led  men,  for  the  sake  of 
what  they  erroneously  called  peace,  to  fritter  away  the  objective 
truth  of  God  ;  from  that  sickly  sentiment  which  made  men 
shrink  from  unfurling  the  banner  of  God,  because  on  that 
banner  were  written  the  awful  words, '  This  is  the  catholic  faith, 
which  unless  man  believes  he  cannot  be  saved.'  The  effects  of 
this  spirit  of  negation  and  of  compromise  were  not  far  to  seek. 
The  question  of  education  had  been,  from  the  first,  between  the 
maintenance  or  the  surrender  of  the  creed  and  doctrines  of 
the  church  catholic,  and  of  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England.  All  education  flowed  from,  and  necessarily  depended 
upon,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism, — that  doctrine 
which  has  so  monstrously  been  of  late  made  the  subject  of 
appeal  to  a  court  not  necessarily  composed  of  churchmen,  and 
having  necessarily  no  spiritual  character." 

The  State,  then,  acting  through  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, does  wrong, — a  wrong  to  the  Church, — in  "  encouraging 
various  and  conflicting  forms  of  belief."  The  "  encourage- 
ment," however,  consists  simply  in  letting  them  alone ;  in 
setting  up  no  inquisition  into  the  orthodoxy  of  the  voluntary 
schools  to  which  it  renders  aid ;  in  not  forcing  Jewish 
infants  to  learn  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Presbyterian 
teachers  to  inculcate  episcopal  succession,  Socinians  to  pro- 
fess the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  Quakers  to  take  the 
Eucharist.  The  crime  of  the  government, — the  injury  it 
inflicts  upon  the  Church, — is  in  allowing  these  heretics  to 
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teach  any  thing  at  all :  they  should  be  wholly  ignored  ; 
made  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  neighbours'  chiL 
dren — perhaps  their  own — in  what  is  abominable  in  their 
eyes  ;  but  be  left  to  their  native  darkness,  until  they  repent 
of  the  error  of  their  ways.  Poor,  injured  Church  !  Was 
there  ever  a  harder  case  ?  Was  ever  innocence  so  buffeted  ? 
How  can  she  discharge  her  commission  on  these  terms  ? 
They  are  nothing  less  than  an  Egyptian  cruelty,  demanding 
bricks  and  withholding  straw.  Is  she  not  intrusted  with 
the  sacraments,  without  which  there  is  no  salvation  ?  And 
how  can  she  dispense  these,  and  indulge  her  mercy  for  im- 
perilled souls,  if  deluded  parents  are  allowed  to  exercise  a 
vain  self-will,  and  train  their  children  in  the  fatal  errors  of 
an  unbaptized  intelligence  ?  How  can  she  be  faithful,  if 
sectaries,  whom  she  is  bound  to  treat  as  aliens  and  pity 
as  apostates,  are  to  be  admitted  as  subjects  equal  under  the 
law  ? — if  she  is  to  be  responsible  to  infidel  or  schismatical 
legislators  and  their  latitudinarian  commissions  ? — if  she  is 
not  to  feel  herself  above  the  people's  will  in  her  use  of  the 
people's  money,  and  meet  no  rival  to  undo  her  work  in  dis- 
pensing this  world's  goods  for  another  world's  blessings  ? 
It  is  not  possible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  all  this  lament- 
tation.  The  plaintiff  of  this  class  would  be  thankful  for  a 
discriminating  earthquake,  that  should  swallow  up,  without 
fault  of  his,  all  people  who  frequent  mass-houses  and  con- 
venticles, and  get  rid  of  all  difficulty,  by  rounding  off  the 
nation  into  the  old  ecclesiastical  integrity,  paring  away  the 
ravelled  edges  of  dissent,  and  leaving  the  Church  smooth 
and  trim  as  a  texture  selvedged  every  way.  Nay,  he  must 
be  the  most  illogical  of  men,  if  he  would  not  contribute,  by 
a  free  use  of  direct  persecution,  to  the  same  result.  If  the 
State  is  bound  to  help  only  the  true  Church,  is  it  not  bound 
to  hinder  the  false  ones  ?  Why  mulct  the  dissenter's  pocket 
on  behalf  of  God's  truth,  and  leave  his  person  free  to  pro- 
pagate a  lie  ?  If,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  and  the  French  police,  "  the  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment is  to  combat  false  ideas,  and  to  direct  those  which  are 
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true  by  placing  itself  boldly  at  the  head  of  them,"* — it  is  folly 
to  go  one-armed  into  the  combat,  brandishing  a  left-handed 
encouragement,  and  letting  the  heavy  fist  of  repression  hang 
down  as  if  under  the  spell  of  palsy.  Unless  it  can  be 
shown — and  assuredly  it  cannot — that  the  sword  and  the 
rack  are  ineffectual  for  the  eradication  of  sects,  the  same 
obligation  which  pledges  the  public  treasure  pledges  no  less 
the  penal  law  to  the  "  definite  creed "  of  the  government 
"  in  its  corporate  capacity."  Nor  could  we  ever  see  any 
reason,  on  "  Church  principles,"  for  squeamishness  upon  the 
matter.  Eternal  consequences  must  override  all  the  lesser 
humanities.  You  make  no  scruple  about  shooting  a  score  of 
mutineers  to  prevent  the  disorganization  of  an  army  :  why 
hesitate  to  burn  up  a  small  sect,  to  stop  the  perdition  of  a 
people  ?  To  believe  in  the  necessity  of  baptism,  we  are 
told,  is  "  fundamentally  vital  to  salvation  "  ;  and  hence  "  all 
education  must  flow  from  this  doctrine,  and  the  State  is 
bound  to  have  it  taught  to  the  people.  But  if  salvation 
includes  among  its  conditions  a  belief  in  the  rite's  necessity, 
much  more  must  it  involve,  as  an  inner  nucleus  of  essential- 
ity, the  actual  rite  itself ;  and  the  government  which  is  to 
sanction  only  baptismal  teaching  must  a  fortiori  tolerate 
only  baptismal  practice.  It  is  absurd  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine and  not  secure  the  thing.  Then  why  not  provide  a 
State  font  at  every  market  cross,  and  baptize  under  inspec- 
tion of  the  police  ?  Why  not  enact  penalties  against  the 
"  pretended  holy  orders  "  of  dissenters,  by  which  a  spurious 
and  ineffectual  imitation  of  the  divine  charm  is  palmed  off 
upon  simple  people  ?  You  punish  quacks  who  destroy  life 
by  giving  medicines  which  they  know  not  how  to  handle  : 
why  not  put  away  heretics  who  ruin  souls  by  administering 
a  rite  that  turns  from  a  sacrament  to  a  poison  in  their 
hands  ?  To  allow  the  self-will  of  parents  any  voice  in  the 
matter  is  the  mere  imbecility  of  false  indulgence.  It  has 
for  ages  been  held,  that  a  father  has  no  power  against  the 
life  of  his  children  ;  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that 
*  See  the  Proclamation  of  M.  Carlier,  Police  Minister,  Feb.  10. 
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he  must  not  be  at  liberty  to  suppress  their  intelligence  ;  and 
shall  we  leave  to  him  the  right  to  sequestrate  their  salvation  ? 
To  limit  by  penal  law  the  minor  excesses  vtti\epatriapotestas, 
and  refuse  a  like  protection  against  this  most  tremendous 
injury,  is  the  grossest  inconsistency ;  and  it  should  be  made 
the  duty  of  the  detective  force  to  ferret  out  every  unbaptized 
child,  and  take  him  to  the  nearest  successor  of  the  Apostles. 
These  consequences  of  the  "  strictly  Church  principle  "  are 
so  obvious,  that,  if  they  are  not  openly  mentioned,  it  can 
scarcely  be  that  they  are  yet  undiscerned.  At  all  events,  if 
our  Anglican  clergy  make  no  immediate  proposal  to  revive 
the  penal  laws,  it  is  not  for  want  of  premisses  suitable  for 
its  defence;  the  requisite  logic  is  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  only  slumbers  within  the  theory  till  the  dawn 
of  some  reactionary  crisis  favours  its  waking  into  activity. 

It  appears  to  be  shocking  in  the  eyes  of  our  spiritual 
guides  that  any  one  but  themselves  should  look  into  the 
doctrines  which  they  inculcate, — discuss  them, — do  anj7. 
thing  with  them  but  believe  them.  Holy  hands  are  lifted 
up  in  horror  when  such  mysteries  are  approached  by  the 
gaze  of  a  layman's  uncommissioned  mind ;  and  a  divine 
patent  is  claimed  not  only  for  dispensing,  but  for  discerning 
sacred  truth.  That  men  like  Lord  Campbell,  accustomed 
only  to  the  rules  of  profane  evidence,  should  exercise  their 
judicial  understanding  upon  a  sacramental  proposition, 
affects  the  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
with  lively  consternation  : — 

"  At  this  very  instant,  one  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  our  faith 
is  being  judged, — is  being  called  in  question, — is  being  argued 
and  debated  about,  as  though  it  had  not  been  the  creed  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  known  and  witnessed  to  from  the  Apostles 
downwards.  It  is  being  argued,  and  is  to  be  judged,  by  those 
who,  in  good  truth,  cannot  by  the  laws  of  Christ  sit  in  judg- 
ment at  all,  seeing  the  laws  of  Christ  have  given  them  no  such 
power. 

"  How  can  they  judge  of  Christ's  doctrine,  who  have  had  no 
commission  from  Christ  ? 
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"  How  can  they  judge  of  what  is  TRUTH,  to  whom  the  word 
of  truth  has  not  been  committed  ? 

"  How  can  they  take  upon  themselves,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
let  the  question  move  past  them,  as  a  question,  who  know  not 
that  the  FOUNDATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  lies  in  the  doctrine 
which  they  dare  to  handle  ? 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing  even  to  be,  as  we  are  now,  for  months 
in  suspense  as  to  what  the  State  may  pronounce  about  a  doc- 
trine which  is  fundamentally  vital  to  salvation. 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  see  men  of  a  mere  temporal  power 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit. 

"It  is  an  awful  thing  to  see  the  men  of  Caesar, — as  of  Caesar, 
— plunge  so  recklessly,  and  with  such  utter  confusion,  into  the 
things  of  God."— p.  16. 

This  sacerdotal  arrogance  might  be  permitted  to  have  its 
way,  and  spend  itself  against  the  energies  of  the  age,  if  it 
were  the  outpouring  of  some  private  sect,  delivered  from 
the  pulpit  of  an  oratory,  or  flattering  to  the  owners  of  an 
Ebenezer.  The  visions  of  Swedenborg,  the  pretensions  of 
Poughkeepsie  seers,  and  the  Mormon  inspirations  of  Joe 
Smith  the  prophet,  may  be  left  without  remonstrance  to  try 
their  strength  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  age  or  on  the 
permanent  tendencies  to  psychological  illusion.  And  if 
any  number  of  Oxford  graduates,  whose  heads  have  been 
turned  with  ecclesiology,  are  convinced  that  they  hold  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  if,  by  the  combined  force  of  bad 
arguments  and  good  works,  they  can  induce  country  gentle- 
men and  suburban  shopkeepers  to  employ  them,  at  their 
own  charges,  in  opening  and  shutting  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  no  one  would  have  the  least  title  to  complain. 
But  when  this  sort  of  profession  occupies  the  parish 
church  and  claims  the  parish  school,  when  it  lives  upon  the 
farmer's  tithe,  and  grows  on  chapter  lands,  and  thrives  with 
bishops'  rents,  its  proud  repulse  to  lay  investigation  be- 
comes ridiculous.  It  is  open  to  criticism,  not  from  the 
controversialist  only,  but  from  the  politician.  While  every 
theology  is  exposed  to  the  question,  Is  it  true  ?  a  State 
Church  theology  is  liable  to  the  more  practical  inquiry,  Is  it 
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adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  national  mind  ?  Does  it 
express  this  people's  noblest  thought  and  purest  aspiration  ? 
Does  it  stand  in  sympathy  with  their  common  affections, 
yet  above  their  highest  culture  ? '  These  questions  a 
government  is  bound  to  ask,  and  public  men  to  urge ;  and 
a  Church  that  cannot  answer  them  in  good  affirmatives,  or 
that  will  not  condescend  to  answer  them  at  all,  is  dis- 
qualified for  longer  occupancy  of  the  national  endowment. 
A  priesthood  which,  asserting  a  Divine  commission,  cannot 
submit  to  any  lower  question  than  'Is  it  true  ?  '  nor  even  to 
that,  exqept  from  its  own  tribunals,  so  that  question  and 
answer  shall  both  issue  from  itself,  is,  ipso  facto,  unfit  for 
alliance  with  the  State.  The  temporal  powers  must  estimate 
the  claim  by  a  humbler  rule  :  '  Does  our  nation  think  it 
true  ? '  If  the  reply  be  negative,  lament  as  we  may  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  the  Church  is  no  better  able 
to  teach  the  people  than  if  she  were  not  infallible. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  "  low  Erastianism  "  :  we 
know  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  such  principles  are 
regarded  by  divines  like  Mr.  Bennett.  The  argument  of 
his  pamphlet,  however,  has  done  much  to  confirm  us  in 
their  truth.  He  boldly  denies  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  to  accept  or  perform  conditions  imposed  by 
the  State  ;  asserts,  that  it  is  unfettered  by  any  civil  engage- 
ments ;  is  not  bound,  except  as  a  matter  of  painful  necessity, 
to  recognize  Parliament  at  all ;  and  ought  to  have  all  the 
temporalities  of  an  earthly  establishment  with  the  spiritual 
absoluteness  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy.  The  Church's 
alliance  is  not  with  the  State,  but  with  the  Crown.  These 
positions  are  made  to  rest  entirely  on  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs,  in  whose  reigns  the 
Anglican  Church  was  constituted,  and  on  the  then  unde- 
veloped state  of  our  representative  institutions.  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  long  after,  Parliament  was 
of  no  account :  its  very  existence,  as  a  power  in  the  State, 
the  Church  at  its  formation  never  intended  to  recognize. 
The  oath  of  supremacy  was,  and  is,  to  the  sovereign  alone  ; 
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to  the  sovereign,  moreover,  not  as  constitutional  head  of 
the  empire,  but  as  ruling  by  divine  right.  Churchmen  have 
"  the  high  privilege  and  blessing  of  looking  on  him  as  our 
anointed  terrestrial  governor  under  Christ."  "Thus  the 
case  stands  as  between  the  Church  and  the  sovereign  ruler  ; 
but  between  the  Church  and  the  State  the  question  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  sovereign  exercises  his  office  as 
coming  from  GOD, — the  State  as  coming  from  MAN.  The 
State  is  nothing  more  than  an  incorporation  of  a  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  power,  appointed,  regulated,  and 
changing  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  constitution 
of  a  country,  which  in  England  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  is  not  in  any  way  of  necessity  ecclesiastical." 
"  While  adhering  to  the  one  as  God's  appointed  terrestrial 
governor,  it  might  be  severed  from  the  other  as  being  at 
enmity  with  God." — p.  7. 

After  this  profession  of  anti-state-church  loyalty,  we  had 
concluded  that  the  "  anointed  person "  might  rely  on  Mr. 
Bennett's  implicit  obedience  ;  while  an  heretical  Parlia- 
ment,— unless  it  stopped  the  mouth  of  its  judicial  com- 
mittee,— would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  services. 
What  was  our  amazement  to  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that, 
on  the  first  sign  in  "  God's  terrestrial  governor  "  of  any 
deviation  (as  in  James  the  Second's  reign)  from  "true 
allegiance  to  the  Church,"  he  would  disobey  the  crown 
(p.  10);  and  on  the  other,  that,  though  his  "conscience 
should  be  aggrieved  "  by  "  unjust  law,"  and  he  should  feel 
the  time  come  to  "  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  he  could 
never  think  of  resigning  his  pastoral  office  on  that  account ; 
it  would  be  far  too  cruel  to  "  the  little  ones  in  Christ, "- 
"the  POOR," — whose  "faith  hangs  on  his ;  whose  dutiful- 
ness  and  adherence  to  the  Church  depend  on  his."  "  He 
must  not  dissolve  that  bond  that  was  made  for  him  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  lightly"  He  must  think  that  it  is  " the  HIRE- 
LING only  that  fleeth,  because  he  careth  not  for  the  sheep." 
He  must  anticipate  the  question  which  will  be  put  to  him 
at  the  great  day,—"  Where  is  thy  flock,  thy  beautiful  flock  ?  " 
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(p.  32.)  And  so,  with  a  bleeding  conscience,  in  a  Church 
bereft  of  catholic  truth,  the  preacher  proposes  to  remain 
"  Perpetual  Curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge." 

If,  however,  he  abides  by  the  flock,  and  acquiesces  in 
Parliamentary  law,  it  is  more  than  could  fairly  be  expected, 
and  must  not  be  misinterpreted.  The  Church  entered  into 
its  engagements  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  the  follies  which  society  may  have  com- 
mitted since.  Cranmer  having  had  no  notion  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  clergy  are  not  bound  to  recognize  the 
existing  legislature ;  and  Queen  Victoria  is  to  them  only  a 
perpetuation  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

"  In  regard  to  this  point,  i.e.,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  the  whole  power  of  the  State  resided  virtually  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Church, 
though  she  embraced  (in  consideration  of  an  anointed  king, 
set  over  her  in  the  Lord)  the  idea  of  obedience  to  him  per- 
sonally under  Christ,  she  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
the  present  form  of  government,  by  which  the  sovereign  perso- 
nally is  of  no  power  whatsoever. 

"Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  sovereigns  succeeding  him, 
were  absolute  and  despotic  ;  and  their  own  will  was  sufficient 
argument  for  acts  of  power,  however  arbitrary.  Their  minis- 
ters and  their  Parliaments  were  mere  shadows.  They  had 
none  of  that  constitutional  strength,  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
which  now  makes  them  irresistible.  By  the  abdication  of 
James  the  Second,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  family  upon 
the  throne,  opportunity  was  taken  to  break  down  this  despotic 
power  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  kings.  Acts  were  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  limiting  and  defining  the 
royal  prerogative.  From  that  time, — the  democratic  power 
gradually  increasing,  and  the  constitution,  in  every  change, 
becoming  more  of  the  people  and  less  of  the  sovereign, — now 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  all  real  government  and  power  is 
lodged,  not  in  the  crown,  but  in  the  prime  minister, — that 
officer  of  the  State  becoming  so,  virtually,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  So  that  now,  as  in  practice  we  know  it  is,  the  Church 
is  governed,  not  as  the  Church  promised  she  would  be 
governed,  by  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  but  by  the  voice  of 
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some  accidental  person,  whomsoever  the  convulsions  of  politics 
may  from  time  to  time  cast  up  into  the  seat  of  power." — p.  23. 

Now,  what  would  be  thought  of  any  other  corporation, 
not  ecclesiastical,  that  should  reason  in  this  way,  and  not 
only  plead  its  charter  against  Parliament,  but  contend  that 
the  royal  control  can  only  be  exercised  according  to  the 
forms  and  offices  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Besides,  the 
more  absolute  the  monarch  to  whom  the  Church  pledged 
her  obedience,  the  less  questionable  his  right  to  delegate 
his  powers  to  whom  he  will,  and  distribute  to  Parliament  a 
share  of  the  prerogative  once  centred  in  him.  And  how 
stands  the  historical  fact,  as  to  the  alleged  submission  of 
the  Church  to  the  mere  person  of  the  sovereign  ?  The 
preamble  to  the  "Act  (ist  Elizabeth)  for  the  uniformity  of 
common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments," 
runs  thus  : — 

"  When,  at  the  death  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  there  remained  one  uniform  order  of 
Common  Service  and  Prayer,  and  of  the  Administration  of 
Sacraments,  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  in  the  Church  of  England 
which  was  set  forth  in  one  book,  intituled, '  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  Administration  of  Sacraments,  and  other 
Rites  and  Ceremonies,  in  the  Church  of  England/  authorized 
by  Act  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  our 
said  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  intituled,  'An 
Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration 
of  the  Sacraments/  the  which  was  repealed  and  taken  away  by 
Act  of  Parliam^nt^  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  late 
Sovereign  and  Lady  Queen  Mary,  to  the  great  decay  of  the  due 
honour  of  God,  and  discomfort  to  the  professors  of  the  truth  of 
Christ's  Religion  ; 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present 
Parliament"  &c. 

If  the  unqualified  subservience  of  the  Tudor  Parlia- 
ments to  the  royal  will  be  urged  against  such  early  evidence, 
we  have  only  to  come  down  to  a  later  period, — a  period 
disgraceful  indeed  in  many  ways,  but  not  without  adequate 
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memory  and  experience  of  Parliamentary  power;  and  in 
the  1 4th  of  Charles  the  Second  we  have  a  similar  wording 
in  the  Bartholomew  act  of  Uniformity  : — 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  the 
advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral, and  of  the  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  and  singular  ministers 
in  any  Cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parish  church  or  chapel,  or 
other  place  of  public  worship  within  this  realm  of  England, 
Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  shall 
be  bound  to  say  and  use  the  Morning  Prayer,  Evening  Prayer, 
Celebration  and  Administration  of  both  the  Sacraments,  and 
all  other  the  Public  and  Common  Prayer,  in  such  order  and 
form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  book,  annexed  and  joined  this 
present  Act,  and  intituled,  '  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,' "  &c. 

Here  is  an  act  of  Parliament,  under  which  the  prayers, 
are  weekly  read,  and  the  sacraments  administered  through- 
out all  England ;  which  introduced  alterations  on  the 
previous  forms;  which  ordained  the  severest  penalties 
against  recusant  clergymen ;  and,  by  enforcement  of  such 
penalties,  vacated  about  two  thousand  livings,  and 'created 
the  body  of  Dissenters.  Yet  the  Church,  we  are  told,  ought 
to  hold  on  its  way  in  sublime  unconsciousness  of  a  House 
of  Commons ;  conniving  perhaps,  occasionally,  at  its 
existence,  and  using,  for  clerical  purposes,  "  the  disagreeable 
truth"  that  "the  real  seat  of  power"  lies  there  ;  but  always 
prepared  to  fall  back  upon  divine  right,  and  disown  the 
constitutional  state  as  a  vulgar  innovation.  Mr.  Bennett 
himself,  in  seeking  redress  for  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"  the  religious  disabilities  of  the  Church  of  England," 
does  not  deign  to  speak  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament. 
He  petitions  her  Majesty  in  person,  and  prays  her  to  take 
in  hand  this  disagreeable  business  of  dealing  with  the 
Houses.  And  what  is  the  message  with  which  he  would 
send  her  Majesty  down  to  St.  Stephen's  on  his  behalf? 
Why,  to  tell  the  Peers  and  the  Commons,  that  they,  "  being 
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no  longer  the  Church,  but  having  the  Church  under  their 
dominion,  must  be  demanded  to  forego  that  dominion  as 
being  an  unrighteous  usurpation!"  (p.  27.)  A  pleasant 
errand  to  "  the  real  seat  of  power  "  ! 

It  is  a  strange  infatuation  to  imagine  that  Englishmen  will 
ever  recognize  in  their  Church  an  independent,  self-govern- 
ing, immutable  body,  exempt  from  constitutional  restraints, 
and  shielded  from  those  changes  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  vicissitudes  of  thought  introduce  every- 
where else.  They  are  not  in  general  very  well  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  country  ;  but  every  boy  from  the  upper  classes 
of  a  British  or  National  school  knows  enough  of  the  course 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  last  three  centuries  to  make 
the  pretensions  of  the  Anglican  priests  to  catholic  unity 
appear  preposterous.  Moreover,  a  claim  that  might  pass 
without  challenge  when  all  the  religion  of  the  land  was  centred 
in  one  communion,  becomes  not  only  offensive,  but  intrin- 
sically incredible,  when  the  characteristics  of  a  devout  mind, 
and  the  faithfulness  of  the  Christian  life,  present  them- 
selves without  visible  distinction  iri  numerous  churches.  A 
citizen  of  a  large  town  can  wander  every  Sunday  into  the 
chapel  to  hear  mass,  or  into  the  Friends'  meeting-house  to 
keep  silence,  or  into  the  Wesleyan,  or  Independent,  or 
Unitarian  chapel,  to  hear  in  each  a  different  doctrine  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  expounded  perhaps  in  a  manner  quite 
as  edifying  as  the  rector's.  How  can  you  persuade  that 
man  that  Christ  has  only  one  church  in  England?  — 
that  the  rector  is  distinguished  from  all  these  people,  as 
a  divine  messenger  from  a  set  of  impostors  ? — that  he 
is  appointed  to  open  and  shut  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
while  they  are  set  for  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ?  If  you 
should  provoke  his  sense  of  justice  by  this  style  of  talk, 
does  he  not  know  that  Parliament,  which  once  put  the 
Roman  Catholics  out  of  the  parish  churches,  could  put 
any  of  these  sects  in  ? — or  could  leave  each  parish  as  free 
to  choose  its  ministers  as  its  church-wardens  ? — or  could 
repeal  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  deprives  the  clergyman 
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of  all  power  to  vary  the  worship  according  to  his  own  state 
of  mind,  or  that  of  his  parishioners  ?  A  people  that  have 
found  a  new[shape  for  their  Parliament  will  not  believe  their 
Church  inflexible.  The  clergy,  who  apparently  cannot  distin- 
guish between  the  permanence  of  objective  truth  and  the 
mutability  of  representative  forms  and  dogmas,  will  probably 
wait  for  the  painful  lessons  of  experience.  But  other  classes, 
startled  by  the  reappearance  of  doctrines  worthy  of  the  age 
of  Laud,  and  discussions  in  the  style  of  Peter  Lombard,  are 
meditating  the  question  whether  the  Church  is  really  fulfil- 
ling the  understood  conditions  of  an  establishment.  This 
question,  as  now  entertained,  goes  much  further,  we  are  con- 
vinced, than  it  ever  did  before.  It  is  not  a  mere  doubt  about 
patronage  and  the  sale  of  presentations,  though  that  is  a  thing 
odious  to  common  sense  and  natural  piety:  it  is  not  a 
scruple  as  to  pluralities,  though  custom  only  can  grow  toler- 
ant of  the  abuse  :  it  is  not  an  objection  to  the  incomes  of 
the  bishops,  though  they  do  seem  to  detach  the  apostolic 
function  from  the  apostolic  lot :  it  is  not  a  discontent  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  Universities,  galling  as  that  is  to  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  dissent :  it  is  not  a  pity  for  poor 
curates,  or  an  aversion  to  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  the  far 
deeper  question  whether  that  which  the  Church  teaches  can 
truly  be  called  the  religion  of  this  nation.  Its  theory  of  life, 
its  picture  of  human  nature  and  representations  of  the  divine, 
its  ideal  of  moral  perfection,  its  demands  on  intellectual 
assent, — are  they  in  agreement  with  the  living  faith,  the 
noblest  inspirations,  the  clearest  knowledge,  and  the  true 
heart-worship  of  the  present  English  people  ?  Or  must  it  be 
said,  that  what  is  held  true  by  the  best-informed  rouses  the 
frightened  ecclesiastic  instinct ;  that  what  the  devoutest  be- 
lieve is  not  written  in  the  creed ;  that  what  the  purest  and 
richest  souls  admire  breathes  through  no  appointed  prayer ; 
and  that,  in  the  real  doubts  and  strife  of  their  existence,  men 
betake  themselves  to  other  thoughts  than  the  curate's  com- 
mon-place ? 

Recent  events,  we  believe,  have  awakened  thousands  to 
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the  consciousness  of  an  alarming  interval  between  the 
dogmatic  system  of  the  Church  and  the  living  spirit  of  the 
time  ;  and  for  one  who  refers  this  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age,  there  are  a  hundred  who  regard  it  as  a  superannuation 
of  the  Church.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  simultaneous 
growth  of  confidence  in  any  other  denomination,  and  so 
the  clergy,  always  debarred  from  ready  access  to  doubting 
hearts,  and  seeing  at  present  no  swarm  from  their  parish 
pews  to  the  conventicle,  are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
time.  They  will  be  the  last  to  know  how  completely 
exceptional,  among  their  hearers,  is  any  genuine  faith  in 
the  system  of  doctrine  which  they  teach; — how  many, 
with  all  the  tastes  and  habits  of  conformity,  are  conscious 
of  an  active  unbelief,  and  sigh  after  something  of  higher 
truth ; — how  many  more  rather  suffer  the  service  to  pass 
before  them  and  graze  the  surface  of  their  minds,  than 
take  it  up  as  any  expression  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
their  nature.  The  patience  of  the  English  race,  the  endow- 
ments of  the  English  Church,  and  the  respectable  character 
of  the  English  clergy,  only  mask  for  a  while  the  fact, 
conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  worn  itself  out,  and  gives  no 
adequate  voice  to  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  present  age. 
The  very  difficulty  felt  in  dealing  plainly  with  this  subject, 
— the  delicacy  with  which  it  is  always  handled, — the  air  of 
solemn  respect  with  which  public  writers  look  at  it,  and 
pass  by  on  the  other  side,-— are  evident  indications  that  a 
blight  of  unreality  has  fallen  on  the  national  theology.  A 
faith  truly  breathing  and  pulsating  in  the  soul  cannot  thus 
hold  itself  back  in  interior  congestion,  leaving  the  external 
form  of  contemporary  thought  stately  as  marble  and  impas- 
sive as  death ;  but  will  flow  into  a  thousand  significant 
varieties  of  natural  language,  and  flush  the  frame  and 
quicken  the  features  with  a  free  and  flexible  life.  The 
reverence,  the  trust,  the  devout  hope  of  a  great  people, 
can  never  fall  into  the  artificial  custody  of  a  "  religious 
public,"  or  utter  themselves  only  through  the  mouthpiece 
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of  a  separate  "  profession."  Doctrines  which  cannot 
gravely  mentioned  without  incurring  the  imputation 
cant, — which  are  distasteful,  not  chiefly  to  the  vain  and 
careless,  but  yet  more  to  the  thoughtful  and  earnest, — 
which  no  educated  man,  unless  he  be  in  orders,  can  defend 
without  loss  to  his  reputation,  or  attack  with  any  gain  to  it, 
—which  leave  scarce  a  trace  on  the  fiction,  the  philosophy, 
the  poetry  of  the  time,  and  would  be  silenced  but  for 
special  organs  which  they  have  created  for  themselves,— 
which  openly  despair  of  their  own  future,  unless  they  can 
coerce  the  popular  education, — have  manifestly  lost  their 
living  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men,  andj  are  not  fit  to  re- 
present the  religion  of  the  extant  generation.  On  this  point 
we  shalldiscard  allj:onventional  fasti  diousness^  and  plainly 
state  where  we  thinktheT!riurch  theory  of  human  life  stands 
in  hopeless  contradiction  to  the  wants,  the  affections,  and 
the  henceforth  ineradicable  persuasions  of  the  human  soul. 
All  men  instinctively  feel  that  it  is  the  office  of  religion 
to  draw  them  upwards  by  helping  the  tendencies  of  their 
purest  veneration  and  their  worthiest  love,  by  embodying 
for  them  what  they  inwardly  know  to  be  holiest,  and 
reminding  them  of  what  they  feel  to  be  best.  The  voice 
of  prophet  or  of  Saviour  is  ever  a  voice  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  the  sympathy,  indeed,  of  a  higher  nature,  the 
tenderness  of  a  diviner  sphere ;  still,  however,  addressing 
them,  not  as  strangers  to  whom  the  idiom  of  heaven  is  like 
an  unknown  tongue,  but  as  kindred  in  unwilling  exile,  on 
whose  forgetful  yet  unalienated  love  the  dear  domestic 
tones  will  fall  as  a  music  of  restoration.  If  it  speaks  of 
fears,  it  is  of  fears  whose  shadow  is  already  on  the  heart : 
if  it  denounces  guilt,  it  is  a  guilt  that  sits  invisible  as  a 
nightmare  on  men's  dreams.  It  goes,  in  short,  direct  down 
into  their  consciousness,  and  deals  with  them  as  with  con- 
genial beings  gifted  with  a  sacred  insight  which  they  neglect 
to  use.  It  professes  to  deposit  no  sanctity,  like  an  incrusta- 
tion of  security,  upon  them ;  but  elicits  it  from  them,  like 
colours  of  a  native  beauty  created  by  the  touch  of  light 
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The  Church  theology  makes  no  such  appeal ;  talks  to  men, 
not  of  what  they  ought  to  know,  but  of  what  they  cannot 
know ;  and  makes  its  authority  depend,  not  on  its  true 
interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  living  souls,  but  on  the 
pedigree  of  manuscripts,  the  surmises  of  tradition,  and  the 
slippery  chain  of  episcopal  anointments.  Its  expounders 
assume  a  station  outside  the  human,  and  profess  (like  the 
sophists)  a  wisdom  beyond  the  apprehension  of  man,— 
fi«£o>  riva  %  KOT'  avQpairov  crofoav,* — expecting  no  sympathy 
from  the  answering  heart,  but  demanding  obedience  from 
the  submissive  mind.  In  their  mismanagement, — as  ever 
happens  when  prophecy  is  dead  and  priesthood  lives,— 
Christianity  becomes  a  threat ;  "  if  you  do  not  use  our 
magic  and  believe  our  mysteries,  *  without  doubt  you  shall 
perish  everlastingly.'  "  Nor  is  this  the  accidental  feature  of 
some  one  school  of  theology ;  it  is  a  common  character  in 
the  teachings  of  Tractarian  and  of  Evangelical,  who  may 
quarrel  about  the  means  of  grace,  but  can  shake  hands 
over  the  eternal  wrath.  From  this  the  whole  economy 
which  they  profess  to  administer  is  nothing  but  a  contriv- 
ance for  escape.  This  is  the  fundamental  postulate  from 
which  the  whole  scheme  is  developed,  which  dictates  all 
its  language  and  gives  meaning  to  all  its  forms.  The 
charming  away  of  this  infinite  curse  is  the  very  problem 
which  the  Church  proposes  to  solve,  and  which  is  held  to 
justify  her  existence.  She  is  not  there  to  make  good 
citizens  and  good  men,  to  give  sanctity  to  the  laws  of  obliga- 
tion, and  hope  to  sorrow  and  pure  affection  ;  but  distinctly 
to  wash  out  of  them  a  physical  poison,  and  save  them  from 
the  tortures  of  an  inexhaustible  vengeance.  And  this 
tremendous  end  she  refuses  to  accomplish,  except  on  con- 
ditions which  the  wisest  may  be  unable  to  trust,  and  the 
most  faithful  may  scruple  to  accept.  For  who  can  say  that 
goodness  may  not  doubt  the  sacraments  which  Clarkson 
and  Elizabeth  Fry  disowned,  and  purity  of  heart  reject  the 
dogmas  which  Arnold  and  Channing  never  held  ?  Either 
*  Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  20.  D. 
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what  the  Church  insists  on  as  essential  are  not  essentials, 
and  her  commission  to  dispense  them  comes  to  naught,  or 
some  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  saintly  of  women  are 
among  the  damned.  We  question  whether  any  one,  pro- 
fessing such  a  faith  as  this,  is  to  be  believed  upon  his  own 
word.  He  professes  a  psychological  impossibility.  No 
man,  who  would  himself  hesitate  to  put  Channing  on  the 
wheel,  and  object  to  burn  Mrs.  Fry,  feeling  that  his  reluct- 
ance comes  of  a  good  heart,  can  believe  that  God  will  do 
these  things  on  a  scale  more  terrible. 

It  requires,  indeed,  no  great  insight  into  character  to 
discover  that  any  reality  in  this  eternal  curse  and  penalty 
has  for  some  time  ceased.  In  proposing  to  rescue  men 
from  it,  the  Church  makes  an  offer  which  no  one  cares  to 
accept.  Have  our  lay  readers  ever  practically  met  with  a 
person, — not  under  remorse  for  actual  and  heinous  sin, — 
who  wanted  to  be  delivered  from  eternal  torment  ?  If  ever 
a  man  does  really  apprehend  such  a  thing  for  himself,  and 
wring  his  hands  and  fix  his  eye  in  wild  despair,  how  do  we 
deal  with  him  ?  Do  we  praise  the  clearness  of  his  moral 
diagnosis  and  the  logic  of  his  orthodoxy  ?  Do  we  refer 
him  to  the  font  for  baptism,  or  the  keys  for  absolution  ? 
No  :  we  send  him  to  the  physician  rather  than  the  priest ; 
we  put  cold  sponges  on  his  head,  and  bid  his  friends  look 
after  him.  Nor  does  his  doctrine  any  better  bear  applica- 
tion to  the  persons  around  us  than  to  ourselves.  If  we 
sometimes  act  and  speak  by  it,  we  never  feel,  and  rarely 
think  by  it.  Who  ever  knew  a  mother  despair  of  her  un- 
baptized  and  departed  child  ?  Let  it  only  be  considered 
what  is  the  scene,  what  is  the  perspective,  before 
her  imagination,  if  she  be  at  once  sound  and  sincere 
in  the  faith ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  even  her  most 
passionate  grief  never  rises  to  the  pitch  of  such  piercing 
shrieks  as  she  would  hurl  into  the  place  of  unutterable 
agony.  The  whole  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  very 
persons  who  defend  this  doctrine  afford  the  clearest  proof 
that  it  is  incredible.  The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds, 
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wrote  a  book  to  prove  that,  beyond  the  little  circle  of 
choice  believers,  the  universe  is  a  vast  torture  chamber  ;  and 
yet  a  merrier  laugh,  a  more  exuberant  wit,  a  greater  geni- 
ality, was  rarely  to  be  found.  The  professional  hours  of  his 
life  were  spent,  like  those  of  some  old  painters,  in  colouring 
lurid  pictures  of  his  neighbours  clutched  by  devils,  and  the 
world  in  general  swallowing  hot  pitch  ;  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  time  he  was  free  to  dine  with  the  reprobates,  and  crack 
his  jokes  with  the  damned.  No  one,  who  seriously  con- 
siders the  intense  inconsistency  involved  in  such  a  life, 
can  suppose  that  the  theologian  really  held  a  faith  which 
the  grasp  of  a  friendly  hand  and  the  welcome  on  a 
familiar  face  sufficed  to  dissipate.  It  is  the  same  through- 
out the  whole  class  of  the  sincerest  and  most  faithful 
Christians.  They  delude  themselves  with  the  mere  fancy 
and  image  of  a  belief.  The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs 
from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable ;  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually 
nothing, — perhaps  a  sign  of  acquiescence  in  the  clergyman's 
official  compassion,  or  a  faint  desire  that  it  had  been  other- 
wise ;  but  not  half  the  distress  which  had  been  felt  when 
the  same  friend  had  broken  his  leg  and  lost  his  Pennsyl- 
vania dividends.  What  room,  indeed,  could  there  be  for  the 
business,  the  amusements,  the  contests  of  this  world,  if  it 
reflected  from  every  salient  point  the  red  light  of  so  horrible 
a  background  ?  Who  could  spare  any  attention  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for  the  merits 
of  the  last  opera,  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over 
such  a  verge  as  he  affects  to  see  ?  We  would  ask  any 
clergyman  who  reads  the  Athanasian  Creed,  How  can  you 
transact  your  daily  affairs  with  any  peace  of  mind  ?  Your 
coat  was  made  by  a  man  who  doubts  the  co-eternity ;  your 
grocer  thinks  the  Holy  Ghost  created  ;  you  pay  your  rent  to 
a  landlord  who  confounds  the  persons  ;  and  your  fishmonger 
divides  the  substance.  If  you  found  any  of  these  with  his 
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house  on  fire,  you  would  not  think  it  a  time  for  prosecuting 
your  business  :  you  see  him  in  a  greater  peril  and  you  coolly 
i  inquire  about  sugars,  or  discuss  the  choice  of  salmon  ! 
*  The  misfortune  is,  this  doctrine  is  in  some  degree  protected 
by  its  own  monstrous  character ;  which  takes  it  so  sheer 
out  of  all  nature,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  confronted  with 
reality.  If  we  apply  to  it  such  tests  of  experience  as  would 
suffice  in  other  cases,  we  produce  results  whose  startling 
look  distracts  the  attention  from  their  logical  consequen- 
tiality ;  and  when  we  demand  from  men  a  life  in  simple 
accordance  with  their  profession,  the  thing  itself  is  so  im- 
possible that  we  are  apt  to  seem  unreasonable,  and  become 
charged  with  the  very  extravagance  which  we  impute.  It 
is,  however,  notorious  that  a  large  number,  even  of  the 
clergy,  are  fully  conscious  of  their  unbelief  in  this  doctrine  ; 
and  among  the  educated  laity  the  impression  is  general: that 
no  one,  except  here  and  there  a  dull  curate  or  a  pugnacious 
bishop,  is  sincere  in  his  assent  to  it.  Will  it  not,  then,  be 
got  rid  of?  Not  a  bit :  the  instinct  of  ecclesiastical  cohesion, 
and  the  passion  for  nominal  unity,  will  outweigh  all  sense  of , 
human  veracity  and  reverence  for  godly  simplicity ;  and  year 
after  year,  as  sure  as  the  Athanasian  festivals  come  round, 
thousands  of  clergymen  will  solemnly  profess  before  tens 
of  thousands  of  assenting  people,  a  creed  which  is  false  to 
the  heart  of  all.  Depend  upon  it  the  State  will  wake  up  to 
a  sense  of  right  and  dignity  in  this  matter  before  the  Church; 
and  the  honour  of  politicians  grow  sensitive  to  the  blot,  while 
yet  the  conscience  of  divines  could  bear  a  longer  shame. 

Now,  we  need  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  age 
be  perverse,  or  the  doctrines  be  false.  We  only  say  that 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  variance  between  them,  and  that  a 
Church  which  represents  the  one  does  not  exhibit  the 
religion  of  the  other.  It  is  not  just,  however,  to  affirm 
that  the  modern  recoil  from  the  stringent  forms  of  the  old 
orthodoxy  is  the  result  of  a  light  and  audacious  spirit.  On 
the  contrary,  it  manifestly  springs,  in  a  large  class  of  cases, 
from  a  profound  moral  earnestness.  They  who  are  deeply 
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impressed  with  the  problems  of  positive  and  personal  sin 
are  not  likely  to  give  much  heed  to  the  talk  of  a  latent  birth- 
sin  ;  any  more  than,  in  the  awful  crisis  of  a  fever,  they 
would  consult  about  the  patient's  chance  of  hereditary 
gout.  It  is  the  reality  of  evil,  the  living  sense  of  moral 
conflict,  which  makes  faithful  men  impatient  of  charms 
against  a  bad  lineage,  instead  of  help  against  a  strong 
temptation  :  what  care  they  for  the  loins  of  their  parents, 
while  the  battle  runs  high  between  the  better  and  the  worse 
in'  their  own  souls  ?  Nay,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may 
appear,  this  deeper  feeling  of  inward  strife,  which  marks  the 
age,  renders  it  not  more  possible,  but  much  less,  to  say  much 
more  about  the  corruption  of  human  nature.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  theory,  scholastically  looked  at  from  the  outside ;  or 
a  sentimental  formula,  dropping  from  the  lips  of  nurse- 
maids jilted  by  their  lovers,  or  squires  robbed  by  their 
butlers.  You  must  touch  it  with  discrimination,  for  its 
meaning  is  known ;  and  with  its  truth  the  truth  also  of  its 
opposite  has  been  discovered.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  find  his  ill  but  by  the  perception  of  good  ;  to  explore  his 
darkness,  but  by  an  eye  of  pure  vision  and  a  lamp  of  holy 
light :  he  cannot  loathe  the  wrong  without  aspiring  to  the 
right,  nor  combat  with  fiends  without  the  instinct  of  an 
angel.  His  self-consciousness  necessarily  reveals  to  him 
both  halves  of  his  nature  at  once,  and  disgusts  him  hence- 
forth with  all  one-sided  doctrines, — whether  the  Church 
whines  to  him  about  human  depravity,  or  Socinianism 
repeats  its  platitudes  on  human  dignity.  The  feeling  of 
the  present  age  demands,  we  are  convinced,  an  observance 
of  this  just  equilibrium  :  the  dogma  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
fulness  and  refinement  of  modern  experience,  or  pass  away 
as  the  fiction  of  a  world  half  passionate  and  half  monastic. 
The  interpretation  which  thoughtful  and  devout  Church- 
men have  long  put  on  the  established  forms  of  theological 
expression  must  be  accepted.  By  the  constitutional  corrup- 
tion of  man  they  commonly  understand  no  more  than 
the  openness  to  evil  which  is  inseparable  from  a  free 
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being  —  Svvafus  of  sin  as  opposed  to  its  eWpyfta,  —  together 
with  that  constant  lagging  of  the  halting  will  behind  the 
winged  desires  which  humbles  us  to  seek  the  help  of  God. 
This  is  no  stain  which  faith  can  cleanse,  or  hands  ordained 
to  sprinkle  wash  away  ;  but  an  integrant  part  of  our 
nature,  —  its  peril  and  its  glory,  —  without  which  we  could 
serve  under  the  bondage  of  no  law,  and  win  the  freedom 
of  no  gospel.  And  a  meaning  far  different  from  the 
historical  definition  of  divines  is  currently  given  to  the 
word  salvation,  —  a  word,  however,  which,  after  every  soften- 
ing, is  not  sincerely  congenial  with  the  highest  religion  of 
the  time.  Its  direct  opposition  to  damnation  is  very  much 
lost,  and,  instead  of  denoting  mere  rescue  from  a  penal 
doom,  it  is  accepted  as  an  expression  for  personal  union 
with  God,  spiritual  perfectness  of  character  ;  or,  without 
reference  to  any  penal  alternative,  the  simple  attainment 
of  a  blessed  and  immortal  state.  These  changes  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  more  humane  and  more  trustful 
thought,  trying  to  embody  itself  in  forms  selected  by  a 
sterner  and  a  coarser  time.  Let  the  Church  be  reconciled 
to  them,  and  adopt  them.  Though  they  change  the 
logical  basis  of  its  theology,  they  preserve  whatever  can 
endure  in  its  religion.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to 
faith,  more  surely  fatal  in  the  end,  than  to  press  with 
rigour  the  forms  of  dogma  which  have  begun  to  bind  and 
hurt  the  soul.  Prove  as  you  may  that  they  would  sit  quite 
easy  but  for  the  perverse  writhing  and  resistance  within, 
the  band  has  discovered  itself  to  be  unyielding,  and  from 
that  instant  it  is  the  very  function  of  life  to  take  alarm, 
and  either  make  it  pliant  or  throw  it  off.  It  is  as  if  you 
tried  to  argue  back  the  alienated  love  of  those  who  once 
were  of  one  heart,  but  have  diverged  into  uncongenial 
tastes  and  admirations.  The  more  stringent  your  demon- 
stration that  they  ought  to  feel  as  of  old,  the  more  im- 
possible do  you  make  it  :  your  substantial  failure  is 
proportioned  to  your  formal  success.  Religion,  like 
poetry,  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  that  must  find  its  own  forms  by 
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development  from  within,  and  cannot  be  moulded  by  ex- 
ternal constriction  ;  and  the  larger  freedom  you  have  courage 
to  allow,  the  less  will  you  have  to  regret  irregularity  and  dis- 
tortion ;  for  it  has  inherently  a  tendency  to  order  and  beauty, 
only  determined,  not  by  authoritative  mechanism,  but  by 
the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  the  affections  themselves. 

Every  devout  era  has  been  marked  by  a  free  enthusiasm, 
unconscious  of  reluctant  beliefs,  or  boldly  disengaging 
itself  from  them.  From  such  a  time  the  descent  to  an  age 
of  dogmatic  construction  is  deep ;  to  that  of  dogmatic 
reconstruction,  is  final.  From  the  period  of  St.  Paul  to 
that  of  Eusebius,  what  an  infinite  declension  in  every 
thing  that  should  be  dear  to  Christian  man  !  In  both, 
diversity  of  theology  abounded :  nor  in  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  the  objects  of  faith  did  the  rival  creeds  of  subse- 
quent times  stand  in  stronger  contrast  than  the  Judaic  and 
Gentile  Christianities,  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  works,  the 
Logos  and  the  Son-of-David  theories  of  the  Messiah,  the 
Palestinian  demonology  and  Alexandrine  spiritualism, 
which  lie  harmoniously  together  within  the  compass  of  the 
New  Testament  itself.  No  greater  difference  separated 
Jerome  and  Rufinus,  Theophilus  and  Chrysostom,  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius,  than  is  found  between  the  theocratic 
doctrine  of  Mark's  Gospel  and  the  mystic  depth  of  John's ; 
or  between  James,  the  apostle  of  ethics,  and  St.  Paul,  the 
champion  of  faith.  But  the  first  age  was  inspired  with 
intense  affections;  the  other  was  withered  up  with  dry 
contentions.  In  the  one,  Christianity  was  a  breathing 
faith ;  in  the  other,  a  dialectic  exercise.  The  one  had  a 
creative  soul,  the  other  a  critical  understanding  ;  and  while 
the  former,  rich  in  various  populations,  out  of  its  differences 
produced  unconscious  theologies,  the  latter  out  of  its 
theologies  produced  only  conscious  differences.  Divisions  < 
without  end,  and  passions  without  check,  have  been  the  I 
invariable  result  of  ecclesiastic  legislation  for  unity  andj 
peace.  It  brings  with  it  strong  delusion  and  a  corrupting 
poison  into  the  clerical  mind ;  bewildering  its  perception 
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of  the  proportions  of  things,  and  confounding  the  solemn 
and  the  frivolous  ;  where  mystery  is  deepest,  raising  highest 
the  conceit  of  knowledge  ;  where  forbearance  is  most  due, 
removing  all  restraints  from  anger  ;  where  penalty  can  least 
avail,  applying-  it  with  cruellest  force;  substituting  the 
pleader's  arts  for  the  disciple's  simplicity,  and  the  sophist's 
pride  for  the  saint's  meekness. 

The  organization  of  dogma  is  symptomatic  of  the  dis- 
solution of  faith ;  it  is  an  unwholesome  mushroom  growth 
from  the  rotting  leaves  now  fallen  from  the  tree  of  life. 
That  blessed  foliage  feeds  it,  no  doubt  ;  only  not  from  the 
vital  sap,  but  from  the  juices  of  decay.  It  is  bad  enough  ( 
that  the  Church  should  have  inherited  her  chief  formulas 
of  belief  from  such  an  age  and  such  a  reign  as  that  of 
Constantine;  a  reign  hideous  with  guilt;  an'  age  so  sur- 
rendered to  depraved  morals  and  misdirected  intellect,  that, 
if  ever  there  could  be  in  Christendom  an  incapacity  for 
discerning  spiritual  truth,  it  must  have  been  then.  But  to 
make  such  a  time  the  rule  for  all  others, — to  dignify  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Catholic  faith  "  the  propositions  which 
emerged  from  its  wranglings,  by  outvoting  or  outreaching 
the  rest ;  to  scorn,  in  comparison,  the  light  of  recent 
thought,  and  constrain  the  modern  Englishman  to  put 
back  the  index  of  his  Christian  consciousness  to  the  hour 
when  Athanasius  triumphed, — is  a  weak  rebellion  against 
providential  tendencies,  and  an  irreligious  scepticism  of 
God's  perpetual  inspiration.  If,  by  a  liberal  interpretation, 
or,  better,  a  complete  revision  of  the  technical  phrase- 
ology of  doctrine,  the  bands  of  creed  be  not  relaxed,  the 
Church  must  either  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  sect,  or 
become  a  vast  hypocrisy  ;  pretending  to  unity,  yet  torn  by 
divisions ;  representing  the  faith  of  the  country,  yet 
sheltering  its  unbelief;  the  symbol  of  piety,  yet  a  store- 
house of  unveracity  ;  the  nominal  head  of  all  our  culture, 
yet  sworn  to  the  words  of  an  age  that  had  none  of  it. 
How  long  will  educated  Englishmen  bear  patiently  the 
injurious  decree  of  ecclesiastics, — "You  shall  not  be 
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religious,  except  on  conditions  impossible  to  the  under- 
standing "  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  present  time  is  prolific 
beyond  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  honest  varieties  of 
devout  belief;  and  for  a  Church  pretending  to  the  affec- 
tions of  such  a  time,  and  comprising  among  her  honoured 
names  Sewell  and  Milman,  Hare  and  Close,  to  insist  upon 
the  inflexible  standard  of  doctrine,  presents  a  singular  , 
aspect  of  infatuation  and  insincerity. 

The  prevalent  alienation  from  the  stereotyped  system  of 
Church  dogma  is  by  no  means  confined,  we  believe,  to  the 
points  on  which  we  have  touched.  Men,  we  have  said,  do 
not  want  to  be  "  saved  "  from  an  "  eternal  torment  "  which 
has  no  hold  upon  their  faith;  or  to  escape,  by  ritual 
exorcism,  a  congenital  curse  which  frightens  them  no  more. 
They  do,  however,  want  to  be  helped  into  a  conscious 
peace  with  God,  and  a  pure  fidelity  of  life.  Much  as  we 
hear  from  divines  of  the  pride  and  self-righteousness  which 
oppose  the  reception  of  their  doctrines,  and  freely  as  we 
admit  the  operation  of  moral  causes  like  these  on  the 
aptitudes  for  faith,  we  deny  the  general  applicability  of  this 
imputation;  and  are  prepared  to  vindicate  the  humility 
and  devoutness  of  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  doubting 
and  dissatisfied  Churchmen.  They  are  not  less  sensible 
than  others  of  the  delusions  of  heart  and  decrepitude  of 
will,  by  which  they  fall  away  from  the  life  to  which  they 
aspire,  and  in  which  alone  they  can  be  in  harmony  with 
God  ;  and  they  have  no  higher  wish  than  to  find  a  mediator 
of  this  contradiction,  and  rise  into  the  freedom  of  recon- 
ciled affections.  But  the  mechanism  provided  for  this  end, 
in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  has  lost  its  efficacy  upon  all 
the  higher  class  of  minds,  and  wields  no  longer  any  worthy 
power  over  the  lower.  The  forensic  scheme  of  vicarious 
atonement  is  too  palpably  at  variance  with  the  habitual 
moral  sentiments  of  men,  to  command  the  old  reverential 
assent ;  too  manifestly  conceived  in  the  artificial  style  of 
legal  fiction,  to  suit  a  people  ever  eager  to  ground  them- 
selves on  some  veracious  reality.  It  is  useless  for  the 
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preacher  to  treat  the  repugnance  of  reason  and  affection  to 
this  doctrine,  as  the  sign  of  a  graceless  heart.  His  hearers 
know  better,  and  are  fully  conscious  that  the  protest  comes 
not  from  their  lower  passions,  but  from  their  highest 
discernment;  from  indignation  that  the  dealings  of  the 
Infinite  should  be  described  in  the  language  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  the  universe,  as  the  theatre  of  responsible 
existence,  be  degraded  into  the  likeness  of  a  bankruptcy 
court.  They  feel,  moreover,  that  to  accept  the  offer  of 
such  a  doctrine  would  be  unworthy  of  a  noble  heart :  for 
he  who  would  not  rather  be  damned  than  escape  through 
the  sufferings  of  innocence  and  sanctity  is  so  far  from  the 
qualifications  of  a  saint,  that  he  has  not  even  the  magna- 
nimity of  Milton's  fiends.  We  are  spared,  however,  the 
necessity  of  stating  the  objections  which  we  know  to  be 
widely  felt  to  this  doctrine,  as  it  appears  in  the  Church 
formulas;  for  the  following  remarks,  by  an  orthodox 
clergyman,  present  them  with  a  force  and  clearness  that 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  writer  divides  the  views 
prevalent  upon  this  subject  into  two  classes  :  the  first 
representing  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  literal  substitution  of 
evil  endured,  for  evil  that  else  would  have  to  be  endured  ; 
the  other  holding  it  as  an  expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin, 
made  through  the  sufferings  of  one,  in  place  of  the  same 
expression  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  suffering  of  many. 
In  reference  to  the  former  class  of  representations,  he 
says  : — '• 

"  We  may  say,  comprehensively,  that  they  are  capable,  one 
and  all,  of  no  light  in  which  they  do  not  even  offend  some  right 
moral  sentiment  of  our  being.  Indeed,  they  raise  up  moral 
objections  with  such  marvellous  fecundity,  that  we  can  hardly 
state  them  as  fast  as  they  occur  to  us. 

"  Thus,  if  evil  remitted  must  be  repaid  by  an  equivalent, 
what  real  economy  is  there  in  the  transaction?  What  is 
effected  save  the  transfer  of  penal  evil  from  the  guilty  to  the 
innocent  ?  And  if  the  great  Redeemer,  in  the  excess  of  his 
goodness,  consents,  freely  offers  himself  to  the  Father,  or  to 
God,  to  receive  the  penal  woes  of  the  world  in  his  own  person, 
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what  does  it  signify,  when  that  offer  is  accepted,  but  that  God 
will  have  his  modicum  of  suffering  somehow,  if  he  lets  the 
guilty  go,— will  yet  satisfy  himself  out  of  the  innocent  ?  In 
which  the  divine  government,  instead  of  clearing  itself, 
assumes  the  double  ignominy,  first,  of  letting  the  guilty  go, 
and  secondly,  of  accepting  the  sufferings  of  innocence  !  In 
which  Calvin,  seeing  no  difficulty,  is  still  able  to  say,  when 
arguing  for  Christ's  three  days  in  hell,  '  it  was  requisite  that  he 
should  feel  the  severity  of  the  divine  vengeance,  in  order  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  God,  and  satisfy  his  justice.'  I  confess 
my  inability  to  read  this  kind  of  language  without  a  sensation 
of  horror  ;  for  it  is  not  the  half-poetic,  popular  language  of 
Scripture,  but  the  cool,  speculative  language  of  theory,  as  con- 
cerned with  the  reason  of  God's  penal  distributions. 

"  And  yet  this  objection  is  aggravated,  if  possible,  by  another 
representation,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  willingly,  or  by  con- 
sent, save  in  the  sense  that  he  obeyed  the  command  by  which 
it  was  laid  upon  him  to  suffer.  Thus,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can writer,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject,  written  only  thirty 
years  ago,  says,  '  The  Father  must  command  him  to  die,  or 
the  stroke  would  not  be  from  his  own  hand,'  carrying  still  the 
analogy  of  punishment  so  far  as  to  suppose  that,  like  all  penal 
inflictions,  Christ  must  die  under  *  authority '  of  God  in  order 
that  his  death  should  have  any  theologic  value.  It  is  of  no 
moment  to  ask,  in  this  connection,  what  becomes  of  the  deity 
of  the  Son,  when  he  is  thus  under  the  authority  of  the  Father ; 
for  he  is  not  merely  under  it,  as  being  in  the  flesh,  as  the  Scrip- 
tures speak,  but  it  is  '  authority'  that  sends  him  into  the  flesh. 
To  profess  the  real  and  proper  deity  of  Christ,  in  such  a  con- 
nection, is  only  to  use  words  as  instruments  of  self-deception. 
His  deity,  after  all,  is  not  believed,  and  cannot  be  where  such  a 
doctrine  is  held. 

"  Again,  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  this  view,  that  it  sets  every 
transgressor  before  the  law,  when,  as  yet,  there  is  nothing  right 
in  his  character  ;  producing,  if  we  view  it  constructively,  and 
not  historically  (for  historic  and  speculative  results  do  not  always 
agree),  the  worst  conceivable  form  of  licentiousness.  For  if 
the  terms  of  the  law  are  satisfied,  the  transgressor  has  it  for 
his  right  to  go  free,  whether  he  forsake  his  transgressions  or 
not.  As  far  as  any  mere  claims  of  law  or  justice  are  concerned, 
he  may  challenge  impunity  for  all  the  wrongs  he  has  com- 
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mitted,    shall    commit,    or    can     commit    while    his    breath 
remains !  "* 

In  such  trenchant  manner  does  a  Presbyterian  divine,  in 
a  book  written  to  defend  the  Trinitarian  theology,  deal 
with  the  favourite  Evangelical  topic.  We  do  not  profess, 
with  our  Boeotian  apprehension  of  dogmatic  subtleties,  to 
perceive  the  essential  distinction  between  the  opinion  thus 
criticized  and  what  he  calls  "  the  second  and  more  miti- 
gated class  of  orthodox  opinions,"  namely,  those  which 
make  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  consist,  not  in  what  it 
is,  but  in  what  it  expresses.  Between  a  substituted 
"punishment,"  and  a  substituted  "expression  of  ab- 
horrence for  sin,"  we  can  find  nothing  but  a  verbal 
difference  ;  seeing  that  only  by  being  punishment  would  it 
express  any  thing  against  sin,  or  replace  as  a  substitute, 
with  equivalent  functions,  the  great  penal  scene  of  the 
universe.  We  suppose,  however,  that  a  practised  theo- 
logical vision  can  detect  some  valid  distinction  where  it 
evades  the  ordinary  eyesight.  Dr.  Bushnell,  while  paying 
a  higher  respect  to  the  second  hypothesis,  visits  it, 
notwithstanding,  with  the  following  decisive  judgment : — 

"This  latter  seems  to  accord  with  the  former  view,  in 
supposing  that  Christ  suffers  evil  as  evil,  or  as  a  penal  visita- 
tion of  God's  justice,  only  doing  it  in  a  less  painful  degree ; 
that  is,  suffering  so  much  of  evil  as  will  suffice,  considering  the 
dignity  of  his  person,  to  express  the  same  amount  of  abhor- 
rence to  sin  that  would  be  expressed  by  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  all  mankind.  I  confess  my  inability  to  see  how  an 
innocent  being  could  ever  be  set,  even  for  one  moment,  in  an 
attitude  of  displeasure  under  God.  If  He  could  lay  his  frown 
for  one  moment  on  the  soul  of  innocence  and  virtue,  He  must 
be  no  such  being  as  I  have  loved  and  worshipped.  Much  less 
can  I  imagine  that  He  should  lay  it  on  the  head  of  one  whose 
nature  is  itself  coequal  Deity.  Does  any  one  say  that  He  will 
do  it  for  public  governmental  reasons  ?  No  governmental 
reasons,  I  answer,  can  justify  even  the  admission  of  innocence 

*  "  God  in  Christ."  Three  Discourses,  delivered  at  New  Haven, 
Cambridge,  and  Andover,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language. 
By  Horace  Bushnell.  (Hartford,  Connecticut,  1849.)  P-  195- 
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into  a  participation  of  frowns  and  penal  distributions.  If  con- 
senting innocence  says,  '  Let  the  blow  fall  on  me/  precisely 
there  is  it  for  a  government  to  prove  its  justice,  even  to  the 
point  of  sublimity  ;  to  reveal  the  essential,  eternal,  unmitigable 
distinction  it  holds  between  innocence  and  sin,  by  declaring 
that,  as  under  law  and  its  distributions,  it  is  even  impossible 
to  suffer  any  commutation,  any  the  least  confusion  of  places. 

"  All  the  analogies  invented  or  brought  from  actual  history 
to  clear  the  point  are  manifestly  worthless.  If  Zaleucus,  for 
example,  instead  of  enforcing  the  statute  against  his  son  which 
required  the  destruction  of  both  his  eyes,  thinks  to  satisfy  the 
law  by  putting  out  one  of  his  own  eyes  and  one  of  his  son's,  he 
only  practises  a  very  unintelligent  fraud  upon  the  law,  under 
pretext  of  a  conscientiously  literal  enforcement  of  it.  The 
statute  did  not  require  the  loss  of  two  eyes  ;  if  it  had,  the  two 
eyes  of  a  dog  would  have  sufficed ;  but  it  required  the  two 
eyes  of  a  criminal, — that  he,  as  a  wrongdoer,  should  be  put 
into  darkness.  If  the  father  had  consented  to  have  both  his 
own  eyes  put  out  instead  of  his  son's,  it  might  have  been  very 
kind  of  him  ;  but  to  speak  of  it  as  public  justice,  or  as  any 
proper  vindication  of  law,  would  be  impossible.  The  real 
truth  signified  would  be,  that  Zaleucus  loved  public  justice  too 
little,  in  comparison  with  his  exceeding  fondness  for  his  son,  to 
let  the  law  have  its  course  ;  and  yet,  as  if  the  law  stood  upon 
getting  two  eyes,  apart  from  all  justice,  had  too  many  scruples 
to  release  the  sin,  without  losing  the  two  eyes  of  the  body,  as 
before  he  had  lost  the  eyes  of  his  reason. 

"  According  to  the  supposition,  the  problem  here  is  to  pro- 
duce an  expression  of  abhorrence  to  sin,  through  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  in  place  of  another,  through  the  sufferings  of  the 
guilty.  Now  the  truth  of  the  latter  expression  consists  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  abhorrence  in  God  to  be  expressed.  But 
there  is  no  such  abhorrence  in  God  towards  Christ ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  external  expression  of  Christ's  sufferings  has 
no  correspondent  feeling  to  be  expressed,  where  lies  the  truth 
of  the  expression  ?  And  if  the  frown  of  God  lies  upon  his 
soul,  as  we  often  hear,  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  how  can 
the  frown  of  God,  falling  on  the  soul  of  innocence,  express 
any  truth  or  any  feeling  of  justice  ?  "* 

*  See  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  Nos.  80  and  87,  especially  Part  V. 
sec.  3. 
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After  such  a  verdict  as  this,  pronounced  by  an  orthodox 
divine,  distinguished  alike  by  genius  and  moderation,  who 
can  wonder  at  the  aversion  with  which  noble  and  culti- 
vated minds  recoil  from  the  so-called  "  economy  of 
salvation "  ?  Of  the  feeling  which  its  technical  phrase- 
ology produces,  the  acute  and  refined  Tractarian  leaders 
are  well  aware ;  and  one  of  their  earliest  aims  was  to 
withdraw  this  doctrine  from  open  publication,  under 
pretence  that  it  was  too  sacred  a  mystery  to  be  more  than 
whispered  in  the  sanctuary.  If  it  was  obtruded  upon 
unprepared  minds,  it  was  said,  it  might  be  extremely 
dangerous;  for  the  secret  treasures  of  God  were  not 
always  to  be  shown ;  a  vain  display  of  them  before  the 
eye  of  the  unregenerate  might  have  serious  consequences  ; 
all  holy  things,  in  proportion  as  they  were  springs  of  life 
to  the  faithful,  were  of  awful  peril  to  the  unprepared. 
Better  would  it  be  if  the  "  stewards  of  the  mysteries " 
would  reserve  this  truth  deeply  in  the  shade,  and  adopt 
respecting  it  the  "  disciplina  arcani"  What  could  be 
more  covert  than  our  Lord's  own  dealing  with  it  ?  Is  it 
not  a  latent  presence  in  his  teachings,  never  prominently 
and  explicitly  declared  ?  And  it  is  ever  most  effectually 
impressed  on  others  by  silent  implication,  and  the 
"instruction  of  a  penitent  and  merciful  demeanour," 
rather  than  by  being  "  proclaimed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
market-place,"  and  opened  to  all  indiscriminately.*  Now, 
let  it  be  remembered  whence  this  curious  pleading  comes  ; 
and  that  all  the  writings  of  its  class  must  be  read 
shrewdly,  like  a  paper  from  the  foreign  office ;  for  the 
Tractarians,  as  God's  ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Human 
Nature,  have  introduced  a  most  diplomatic  spirit  into  the 
divinity  propounded  there :  let  this  be  remembered,  and 
the  real  motive  for  converting  the  warmth  of  the  atone- 
ment doctrine  into  a  latent  heat  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 
Left  to  radiate  at  large,  it  produced  a  shrinking  of  the 
mind,  a  withering  sense  of  blight  to  the  moral  sentiments, 
*  Bushnell,  p.  199, 
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which  endangered  the  whole  Church  scheme ;  and  if  any 
lofty  and  tender  souls  were  to  be  retained  in  allegiance  to 
it  at  all,  this  dogma  must  be  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of 
popular  declaimers,  thrown  back  into  secrecy,  and  com- 
mitted to  sacraments  of  solemn  look  and  silent  form. 

In  rebuking  this  Jesuitry,  the  Evangelical  clergy  have 
certainly  all  the  honesty  on  their  side.  But  in  practising 
it,  the  Tractarians  rightly  interpret,  we  believe,  the 
alienated  feelings  of  a  class  of  men,  without  whose 
sympathy  and  convictions  no  Church  can  remain  rational, 
no  theology  respectable,  and  no  religion  above  the  taint  of 
gross  superstition.  There  is  no  way,  however,  of  preserv- 
ing or  of  recovering  their  sympathy,  or  any  sympathy  by 
which  religion  can  profit,  but  by  perfect  simplicity  and 
truth.  No  management,  no  suppression,  can  serve  the 
end ;  the  guilt  and  discredit  of  artifice  are  spent  only  in 
the  purchase  of  failure.  It  is  not  by  manoeuvring  people 
back  into  persuasions  from  which  they  have  in  heart 
emerged,  but  by  urging  the  Church  forward,  to  comprehend 
and  interpret  their  ennobled  affections,  that  the  forfeited 
harmony  can  be  restored.  The  shadow  on  the  dial  of 
history  cannot  be  coaxed  back.  Lost  positions  in  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind  are  never  recovered,  and 
in  the  oscillations  of  faith  no  reaction  ever  touches  the 
old  points  and  reproduces  the  same  attitudes  of  thought. 
The  same  subjective  tendency  may  undoubtedly  recur 
after  long  sleep,  but  it  finds  a  new  set  of  objective 
conditions  forbidding  the  re-creation  of  the  past ;  as  a 
south  wind  that  has  blown  in  spring  may  set  in  again  with 
the  late  summer ;  but,  as  it  falls  on  a  different  season,  it 
will  open  a  fresh  set  of  flowers.  No  doubt  the  recoil  from 
the  Protestant  disintegration  of  Churches  has  impressed 
upon  the  present  age  a  Catholic  aspiration  ;  an  admiration 
for  the  unity  which  we  have  lost.  But  this  feeling  is 
simply  insulted  by  offering  to  its  imitation  the  mediaeval 
Romanism.  Aspiration  cannot  imitate  ;  it  must  create ; 
and  whatever  unity  may  yet  arise  in  Christendom  will  be 
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no  less  different  from  any  thing  we  have  yet  known  than 
the  factory  from  the  monastery,  the  locomotive  from  the 
packhorse,  or  the  Times  newspaper  from  the  illuminated 
manuscript.  Above  all,  fellowship  must  be  sought,  not 
by  exclusion,  but  by  inclusion  ;  not  by  enforcement  of 
dogma,  but  by  sympathy  of  spirit ;  not  by  suppression  of 
individuality,  but  by  development  of  it,  till  its  contrarieties 
drop  away,  and  it  yields  up  Catholicity  of  faith  as  a 
product  of  unity  of  nature.  The  "  bond  of  the  spirit " 
sufficed,  without  metaphysical  definitions,  for  the  disciples 
in  the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  and  every  Church  which 
fears  to  trust  its  guidance  is  self-convicted  of  being  non- 
apostolic. 

Perhaps  the  most  positive  divergence  of  the  age  from 
the  Church  is  to  be  traced  in  their  irreconcilable  notions 
of  what  is  best  in  human  character.  Their  admirations 
are  not  simply  different,  but  opposite.  The  life  which 
appears  noble  and  great  to  the  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
the  statesman,  is  unholy  in  sacerdotal  eyes  ;  the  heroes  of 
modern  fiction  and  biography  are  unconsecrate  according 
to  the  measure  of  theology ;  and  against  that  which  the 
newspaper  praises  the  sermon  lifts  its  voice.  Nor  is  this 
discordance  at  all  concurrent  with  the  old  quarrel  between 
"  flesh  and  spirit "  ;  the  low,  self-seeking  desires,  and  the 
reverent  faithfulness  of  the  human  heart.  It  is  an  honest 
and  an  earnest  difference  in  the  moral  tastes  and  standard 
of  the  devout  ecclesiastic  and  the  devout  layman.  If  a 
Massillon  or  a  Barrow  denounced  from  the  pulpit  the 
corruptions  of  his  age,  the  rake  and  the  hypocrite  who 
listened  were  either  pricked  in  conscience  at  his  words,  or 
else  aware  of  being  too  far  gone  for  scruple  and  contrition. 
But  the  modem  invectives  against  the  world  and  its  ways 
carry  with  them  no  piercing  reproach  :  the  state  of  mind 
extolled  as  spiritual  is  felt  to  be  only  ecclesiastical :  it 
kindles  no  affection,  rouses  no  sacred  ambition ;  at  best, 
it  is  only  looked  at  from  without  as  a  quaint  old  picture, 
romantic  to  see  on  the  dead  wall  of  time,  and  no  man  is 
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eager  to  present  himself  in  its  likeness  on  the  Exchange 
or  at  St.  Stephen's.  We  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
broad  chasm  between  the  Church  and  the  world  cannot  be 
kept  open;  and  we  must  have  something  to  mediate 
between  the  natural  conscience  and  the  Christian  life. 
The  theory  which  entirely  removes  Christianity  from 
contact  and  sympathy  with  the  common  springs  of  human 
action  and  movements  of  human  affection, — which  treats 
it  as  a  supernatural  grace  induced  from  without, — neces- 
sarily creates  a  type  of  artificial  and  unmoral  goodness, 
incapable  of  being  sustained  in  the  permanent  admiration 
of  mankind  ;  and  then  the  Church,  while  abandoning  in 
despair,  as  a  piece  of  doomed  corruption,  the  real  and 
living  nature  which  to  a  pure  culture  would  yield  the 
noblest  fruits,  fails  to  impart  any  better  inspiration. 

Whoever  persuades  himself  that,  in  the  awards  of  another 
world,  there  are  to  be  two  grand  classes,  separated  by  all 
that  can  render  contrast  terrible,  and  that  already,  as  they 
walk  the  streets,  men  bear  upon  them  the  sealing  grace  or 
the  cursing  brand,  will  not  be  content  to  see  them  look  so 
like  each  other.  He  will  ignore  the  visible  lights  and 
shades  of  genuine  character,  to  dwell  upon  mystic  and 
viewless  distinctions.  Religion  is  not  equivalent  with  him 
to  a  pure  mind  and  harmonious  character,  and  may  even 
tend  to  distort  the  conscience  and  misapply  the  energy  of 
the  will.  It  sets  itself  up,  apart  from  morals,  as  a  separate 
business,  involving  a  distinct  series  of  acts,  and  rather 
eclipsing  all  finite  relations  than  glorifying  them  to  infini- 
tude. The  heavenly  frame  of  soul  which  must  be  sought  is 
not  simply  the  best  and  highest  spirit  applicable  to  the 
worldly  work  of  the  hour,  but  something  above  all  worldly 
work  ;  something  that  feels  the  very  contact  of  such  affairs 
as  a  mean  distraction,  and  that  aims  to  sit  aloof  from  them 
in  higher  contemplations.  The  one  thing  needful  in  its 
estimate  is,  to  keep  up  in  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  vivid 
excitement,  a  certain  limited  set  of  thoughts  and  emotionsj 
which  are  taken  as  signs  of  communion  with  the  Spirit. 
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The  great  business  of  life  is  to  perpetuate,  not  the  uncon- 
scious   influence,    but   the   conscious   presence,  of    these 
sentiments  :  whatever  suffers,  they  must  be  watched,  pre- 
served, stimulated  to  greater  intensity  :  everything  is  valued 
solely  by  its  tendency  to  suggest  these  ideas,  or  to  burnish 
them  again  when  they  have  become  dull  within  the  heart. 
This  is  adopted  as  the  test  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  the 
most  injudicious  efforts  of  zeal  are  approved,  if  they  do  but 
deepen  the  essential  sentiments  :  while  no  employment  of 
the  understanding  can  be  so  noble,  no  sympathy  so  pure, 
no  pleasure  so  innocent,  no  duty  so  worthy  of  our  humanity, 
as  to  escape  condemnation,  if  it  tend  to  withdraw  the  mind 
from  its  prescribed  meditations,  and  melts  its  rigid  catalepsy 
of  thought.     Hence  the  first  place  in  the  rank  of  obligations 
is  given  to  acts  of  devotion  ;  and  the  devotee  lives  that  he 
may  learn  to  pray,  instead  of  praying  that  he  may  learn  to  live. 
The  excitement  of  the  Church  becomes  more  welcome  than 
the  drudgery  of  the  home  :  a  higher  relish  is  found  in  a  trans- 
port than  in  a  duty  :  the  simple  pleasures,  the  unpretending 
moralities,  the  secular  utilities  of  life,  let  down  the  mind  to  a 
pitch  too  low  for  saintship;  and  those  who  cannot  always  be 
strung  up  to  the  spiritual  point,  but  who  are  careful  to  do 
the  duty  that   lies   nearest  to  them;   those  who,    by  the 
spontaneity  of  a  pure  conscience,  do  good  without  a  thought 
of  self,    and  give  the  cup  of  cold  water,  not  in  order  to 
be  divinely  meek,  but  in  order  to  assuage  a  human  suffering ; 
those  who  refresh  family  and  neighbours  by  the  perennial 
flow  of  refreshing  sympathies,  without  knowing  that   they 
have  any  themselves, — encounter  the  contempt    of  these 
peculiar  people  of  God.     Detaching  religion  from  morality, 
they  concentrate  their  whole  anxiety  on  the  performance  of 
acts  having  exclusive  reference  to  God,  and  an  abstinence 
from  others  which  have  no  further  guilt  than  that  of  pre- 
occupying the  mind,  which  is  to  be  left  vacant  as  his  temple. 
In  the  highest  minds  religion  has   no  separate  duties  of 
its   own,    but  is  the    spirit    which    should  impregnate   all 
duty  :  it  changes  the  direction  of  no  obligation,  but  gives 
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intensity  to  the  force  of  all :  it  has  no  rivalry  with  any  pure 
affection,  but  befriends  and  consecrates  them  all.  Under 
its  influence,  therefore,  life  is  not  essentially  changed  in 
character,  but  simply  hopes  more,  loves  more,  aspires  more. 
This  view  alone  can  save  religion  from  degenerating  into 
morbidness  and  superstition  :  but  it  arranges  men  too  much 
by  the  natural  groupings  of  character,  and  melts  away  too 
completely  the  great  eternal  classification,  to  suit  the  priest- 
hood intrusted  with  the  power  of  the  keys.  The  Church  is 
committed  to  a  Manichean  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  life, 
and  binds  herself  to  detect  in  it  only  the  struggle  of  extreme 
and  absolutely  hostile  principles.  Total  spiritual  night,  and 
supernatural  illumination,  divide  this  scene  of  things  between 
them  ;  and  to  give  some  semblance  of  probability  to  this,  a 
badge-morality  must  be  set  up,  that  it  may  be  clear  who's 
who.  The  notion  that  they  are  living  in  a  lost  world  visibly 
influences  the  moral  judgments  of  divines.  They  are  bound 
to  find  "  the  world "  guilty,  and  see  it  under  an  aspect  of 
indiscriminate  condemnation.  Hence  amusements,  occupa- 
tions, habits,  beliefs,  are  condemned,  not  for  their  intrinsic 
demerits,  but  simply  because  they  are  favourites  with  a  class 
prejudged  as  unconverted.  What  these  children  of  perdi- 
tion do,  the  heirs  of  grace  make  a  point  of  avoiding ;  and 
where  the  wordly  go,  the  holy  stay  away ;  or  if  they  happen 
to  meet  in  any  scene  which  the  former  enjoyed,  the  latter 
will  be  found  to  be  groaning  in  spirit.  Contrast  and  dis- 
tinction thus  become  prime  essentials  with  those  who  fancy 
themselves  secretly  marked  out  from  the  sinful  herd  with 
whom  their  lot  is  thrown ;  and  were  there  no  world  to 
inveigh  against  and  shun,  one  half  the  rules  by  which  they 
speak  and  live  would  disappear. 

This  contrast  of  character  between  the  world  and  the 
Church  has  not  always,  we  confess,  been  as  unreal  as  it  has 
now  become.  Usurping  a  place  in  Christianity  among  the 
theocratic  ideas  which  corrupted  the  religion  almost  from 
the  first,  it  operated  largely  on  history,  and  tended  to 
realize  itself.  Under  certain  conditions,  moreover,  society 
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inclines,  by  natural  law,  to  part  into  extremes.     The  ideal 
of  Christian  perfection,  once  given  to  the  mind,  could  not 
live   in  the  close  presence  of  a   universal   corruption   of 
morals,    such    as  spread   over  the  Roman  empire  in   its 
decline  ;  and  to  fly  from  such  a  world  seemed  the  sole 
resource  for  those  who  would  be  faithful  to  the  vows  and 
hopes  of  their  discipleship.     In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries   the  whole  aspect    of  Europe  supported,  by  its 
opposite  colouring,  the  theory  of  a  secular  and  a  spiritual 
race  coexisting  on  this  earth.     The  face  of  every  country 
was  dotted  over  with  castles  as  the  symbols  of  the  one,  and 
abbeys  of  the  other  ;  and  on  the  roads,  the  helm  and  sword, 
or  the  cowl  and  staff,  showed  at  once  the  traveller's  class. 
Nor,  with  all  the  vices  of  the  monastic  system,  was  the 
external  and  assumed  distinction  entirely  deceptive.     One 
difference  of  character,    at    all  events,  never  failed  :    the 
world  was  a  camp,  the  abbey  a  sanctuary ;  the  one  con- 
tested at  all  points  by  men  of  war,  the  other  occupied  by 
disciples  of  the   Prince  of  Peace.     But  besides  this,   the 
state  of  manners  among  the  nobles  and  gentry,  the  cruelties 
and  treachery  which  marked  their  feuds,  the  oppression 
with  which  they  treated  their  serfs,  the  riot  and  excess  which 
disgraced  their    dwellings,  turned  many  a  province  into  a 
plausible  likeness  to  some  devil's  realm,  and  rendered  it 
scarce  habitable  by  any  but  rude  and  untamed  spirits.     And 
so  the  gentle  and  devout  were  driven,  by  the  mere  repul- 
sion of    such  a  scene,  to  take  the  vows  of  poverty  and 
celibacy.      Through  weakness  and   incapacity  also   many 
were  forced,  by  greedy  relatives,   into   the   cloister;   and 
though  the  retreat  often  degenerated  into  a  hiding-place 
of  idleness  and  hypocrisy,  yet  whatever  divine  enthusiasm 
seized  anywhere   upon  the  souls  of  men  sought  a  refuge 
there ;  whatever  declension  might  afterwards  creep  on,  at 
least   the   moment  of  entrance  was  warm  with  the  fresh 
fervour  of  devotion  :  and  that  was  the  moment  when  the  eye 
of  spectators,  bidding  adieu  to  the  young  devotee,  caught  the 
contrasted  glimpse  of  the  world  and  the  Church.     Time 
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after  time,  the  convent  door  seemed  to  close  behind  some 
soul  purely  consecrate  to  Christ.  In  that  age,  therefore, 
there  was  little  to  contradict  the  Church  classification  :  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth,  were  the  spheres  of  character  distinct ; 
and  to  the  opposite  directions  were  qualities  truly  opposite 
attracted.  When  all  the  business  and  enterprise  of  life  was 
of  a  kind  that  a  pious  Christian  could  not  touch,  it  was 
excusable  in  him  to  fly,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  worthy 
scope  for  human  faculty,  make  a  business  of  religion. 

But  what  can  be  more  preposterous  than  to  exhibit  this 
type  of  mind  as  a  model  for  the  emulation  of  the  present 
age  ? — as  if  we  had  no  more  natural  gymnastics  for  the 
character  than  were  furnished  in  the  objectless  life  of  the 
monk ;  no  temptations,  without  meeting  with  devils  in  a 
wood  ;  no  self-denials,  without  pricking  our  waists  with  sharp 
chain-belts,  or  mimicking  with  piercing  hats  the  crown  of 
thorns  !  Yet,  to  reawaken  the  English  admiration  for  this 
ascetic  discipline,  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  are  avowedly 
written;  to  induce  converted  bankers  to  quit  Lombard 
Street  for  a  life  of  contemplation,  to  incline  cotton-spinners 
to  recite  the  Psalter  every  day,  and  bring  Sir  Robert  Peel 
down  to  the  house  in  a  hair  shirt. 

These  books  are  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  melancholy ; 
not  the  less  so  for  their  singular  beauty  and  fascination. 
Their  subtle  grace  of  form  and  style,  their  frequent  depth 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  are  the  fair  disguise  of  a  fatal 
unsoundness  ;  their  brilliant  and  romantic  colouring  is  but 
the  sad  hectic  of  the  spirit.  Their  whole  aim  is  to  re- 
commend, not  self-devotion  to  high  ends,  but  a  species  of 
suicide  for  Christ's  sake ;  the  quenching  of  passion,  the 
abrogation  of  intellect,  and  the  plucking  up  of  the  fairest 
human  affections,  to  be  trampled  on  as  weeds.  The 
intensest  forces  of  the  soul  are  to  be  spent  in  nothing  else 
than  in  crushing  themselves ;  and  when  beauty  has  made 
itself  hideous,  and  eloquence  learned  to  stammer,  and 
acuteness  blunted  its  edge  against  holy  contradictions,  and 
creative  genius  brought  itself  to  do  nothing,  and  he  who 
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might  rule  an  empire  sweeps  a  drain, — then  is  the  sacrifice 
complete,  and  the  whole  nature  thus  ruined  is  said  to  be 
dedicate  to  God.  As  if  He  were  a  great  devouring  abyss  of 
annihilation,  demanding  to  be  fed  by  the  everlasting  con- 
sumption of  whatever  is  lovely  and  glorious  ;  and  stationing 
men  here  only  to  watch  every  grace  and  power  as  it  emerged 
into  life,  and  instantly  pitch  it  back  again  into  death. 

In  no  instance  is  the  extravagance  of  this  doctrine  more 
strikingly  presented  than  in  the  sketch  of  St.  Bernard,  con- 
tained in  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen,  Abbot  of  Citeaux.  This 
poor  monastery,  the  birthplace  of  the  Cistercian  order,  was 
distinguished  by  its  severity  of  discipline.  For  fourteen 
years  it  had  existed  without  drawing  to  it  any  new  inmates 
to  replace  the  original  fraternity  as  death  thinned  their 
numbers ;  and  already  the  life  of  unprofitable  pain,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  wood  and  swamp,  had  made  great  havoc  with 
the  little  band.  Amid  these  discouragements,  however,  the 
lonely  place  was  one  day  startled  by  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  of  thirty  men,  who  applied  in  a  body  for  admission 
as  novices.  This  group,  composed  of  men  from  the 
noblest  houses  of  Burgundy,  was  gathered  around  the 
person  and  under  the  lead  of  the  young  and  highborn 
Bernard.  The  saint's  graces  of  countenance  and  soul,  the 
sweetness  of  his  eloquence,  the  quickness  of  his  intellect, 
are  described  by  the  author  with  the  fervour  of  a  manifest 
sympathy.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  was  not  content 
with  the  sacrifice  of  himself ;  but  he  set  himself  to  drag  all 
his  relations  with  him  into  the  cloister.  And  he  succeeded. 
Genius,  kindled  by  the  consciousness  of  high  resolve,  has 
vast  power;  and  Bernard  combined,  in  utmost  perfection, 
all  the  qualities  before  which  lower  minds,  in  spite  of  their 
rude  stubbornness  of  will,  are  found  to  bend  and  yield ; 
like  iron  that  resists  an  outer  pressure,  but  grows  pliant  with 
inner  heat.  His  burning  words  and  indomitable  zeal 
carried  off  into  monastic  captivity  his  five  brothers,  who 
left  their  old  father  "  to  sit  alone  in  his  deserted  halls  with 
his  daughter  Humbeline,"  "a  barren  trunk,  with  the  choice 
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boughs  lopped  off" ;  besides  an  uncle  and  many  friends, 
torn  not  from  estates  and  possessions  merely,  but  often 
from  their  wives,  whom  Bernard  persuaded  or  terrified  into 
consent  and  the  widowhood  of  a  nunnery.  Our  biographer 
does  not  shrink  from  the  protest  which  affection  and 
conscience  utter  against  this  frightful  fanaticism.  Whether 
his  replies  are  satisfactory  to  faith,  we  cannot  presume  to 
say;  but  assuredly  they  are  not  convincing  to  reason; 
indeed,  so  fine  and  feminine  are  they,  that  they  can  be 
called  answers  only  by  a  species  of  logical  gallantry. 

"  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  that  Stephen  has  housed  his  thirty 
novices,  what  has  he  or  anyone  else  gained  by  it? — what 
equivalent  is  gained  for  all  these  ties  rudely  rent, — for  all  these 
bleeding  hearts  torn  asunder,  and  carrying  their  wounds  un- 
healed  into  the  cloister  ?  Would  not  rustics  suit  Stephen's  case 
well,  if  he  would  cultivate  a  marsh  in  an  old  wood,  without 
desolating  the  hearths  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Burgundy? 
Human  feeling  revolts,  when  high  nobles,  with  their  steel 
helmets,  shining  hauberks,  and  painted  sercoats,  are  levelled 
with  the  commonest  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  even  feelings  of 
pity  arise  when  high-born  dames,  clad  in  minever  and  blazing 
with  jewels,  cast  all  aside  for  the  rough  sackcloth  and  the  poor 
serge  of  St.  Benedict.  What  shall  we  say  when  young  mothers 
quit  their  husbands  and  their  families,  to  bury  themselves  in  a 
cloister?  There  are  here  no  painted  windows  and  golden 
candlesticks,  with  chasubles  of  white  and  gold  to  help  out  the 
illusion  :  feeling  and  imagination,  all  are  shocked  alike,  and 
every  faculty  of  the  natural  man  is  jarred  at  once  at  the  thought. 
Such  words  might  have  been  spoken  even  in  Stephen's  time ; 
but  '  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.'  One  word  suffices  to 
silence  all  these  murmurers ;  Ecce  homo, — Behold  the  man  ! 
The  wonders  of  the  incarnation  are  an  answer  to  all  cavils. 
Why,  it  may  as  well  be  asked,  did  our  blessed  Lord  choose  to 
be  a  poor  man,  instead  of  being  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  ? — why  was  His  mother  a  poor  virgin  ? — why  was  He  bom 
in  an  inn,  and  laid  in  a  manger? — why  did  He  leave  his  blessed 
mother,  and  almost  repulse  her,  when  she  would  speak  to  Him? 
— why  was  that  mother's  soul  pierced  with  agony  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  divine  Son  ? — why,  when  one  drop  of  His  precious 
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biood  would  have  healed  the  whole  creation,  did  He  pour  it  all 
out  for  us  ? — in  a  word,  why,  when  He  might  have  died  (if  it  be 
not  wrong  to  say  so)  what  the  world  calls  a  glorious  death,  did  He 
choose  out  the  most  shameful,  besides  heaping  to  himself  every 
form  of  insult,  and  pain  of  body  and  soul?  He  did  all  this  to 
show  us  that  suffering  was  now  to  be  the  natural  state  of  the 
new  man,  just  as  pleasure  is  the  natural  state  of  the  old.  Suffer- 
ing and  humiliation  are  the  proper  weapons  of  the  Christian, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  that  independence,  unbounded 
dominion  and  power,  are  the  instruments  of  the  greatness  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  see  how  all  this  acts  to  bring  about  the 
final  triumph  of  good  over  evil ;  it  requires  faith,  but  so  does 
the  spectacle  of  our  blessed  Lord  naked  on  the  cross,  with  St. 
Mary  and  St.  John  weeping  on  each  side.  After  casting  our 
eyes  on  the  holy  rood,  does  it  never  occur  to  us  to  wonder  how 
it  can  be  possible  to  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  endearments 
of  a  family  and  the  joys  of  domestic  life  ?  God  forbid  that 
any  one  should  deny  the  possibility  ! — but  does  it  not  at  first 
sight  require  proof,  that  heaven  can  be  won  by  a  life  spent  in 
this  quiet  way  ?  Again,  let  us  consider  the  dreadful  nature  of 
sin,  even  of  what  are  called  the  least  sins,  and  would  not  any- 
one wish  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Stephen,  and  wash  them  away 
by  continual  penance  ?  Now,  if  what  has  been  said  is  not 
enough  to  reconcile  the  reader's  mind  to  their  leaving  their  father 
in  a  body,  which  looks  like  quitting  a  positive  duty,  it  should 
be  considered  that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  acting  under 
the  special  direction  of  God.  Miracles  were  really  wrought  to 
beckon  them  on ;  at  least,  they  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  those  miracles,  which  is  enough  for  our  purpose  ;  and 
they  would  have  disobeyed  what  they  considered  to  be  God's 
guidance,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  world.  Miracles,  indeed, 
cannot  be  pleaded  to  the  reversing  of  commands  of  the 
Decalogue  ;  but  persons  leave  their  parents  for  causes  which  do 
not  involve  religion  at  all,  as  to  follow  some  profession  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  to  marry  ;  and  we  may  surely 
excuse  St.  Bernard  and  his  brothers  for  conduct  which  was  so 
amply  justified  by  the  event.  One  word  more  :  every  one  will 
allow  that  he  who  is  continually  meditating  on  heaven  and 
heavenly  things,  and  ever  has  his  conversation  in  heaven,  where 
Christ  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  more  perfect  than 
he  who  is  always  thinking  on  worldly  affairs.  Let  no  one  say 
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that  this  perfection  is  ideal,  for  it  is  a  mere  fact  that  it  has  been 
attained.  Stephen  and  Bernard,  and  ten  thousand  other  saints, 
have  won  this  perfection,  and  it  may  be  it  is  won  now,  for  the 
Church  verily  is  not  dead,  nor  have  the  gates  of  hell  prevailed 
against  her.  All  cannot  attain  to  such  a  high  state  on  earth, 
for  it  is  not  the  vocation  of  all.  It  was,  however,  plainly  God's 
will,  that  all  Bernard's  convertites  should  be  so  called,  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  attained  to  that  state  of  perfection. 
They  were  happy,  for  to  them  it  was  given  not  to  fear  those 
words  of  our  Lord,  '  Whosoever  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me' ;  or  again,  that  saying,  spoken  to 
one  who  asked  to  go  and  bury  his  father,  '  Let  the  dead  bury 
the  dead.'  Moreover,  they  knew  that  blessing,  '  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or 
sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold 
now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and 
mothers,  and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions  ;  and  in  the 
world  to  come  eternal  life.'  Bernard  did  receive  back  both 
father  and  sister,  for  his  father  died  in  his  arms  a  monk  at 
Clairvaux,  and  his  sister  also  in  time  retired  to  a  cloister.  Let 
any  one  read  St.  Bernard's  sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  he  will  not  doubt  that  monks  have  joys  of  their  own, 
which  none  but  those  who  have  felt  them  can  comprehend." 
—pp.  113-115. 

To  unravel  the  complex  web  of  this  dialectic  is  the  less 
needful,  because  it  is,  in  its  very  nature,  of  that  delicate 
kind  that  no  mind  can  be  held  entangled  in  it,  except  by 
spontaneously  resting  beneath  it,  pleased  with  the  feel  of  it 
on  the  surface  of  thought.  Besides,  who  can  untwine  the 
windings  of  a  gossamer,  thrown  with  its  dewdrops  on  his 
reason  ?  It  breaks  in  the  attempt  •  and,  to  be  rid  of  it,  the 
only  way  is  to  wipe  it  off.  As  to  the  argument,  however, 
from  the  incarnation,  which  is  to  be  good  against  all  cavils, 
we  would  ask, — Is  it  then  true  that  the  Redeemer  might 
have  saved  the  world  at  much  less  cost?  and  was  a 
portion  of  his  suffering  absolutely  gratuitous  ? — can  his 
example  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  assumption  of  pain  for 
its  own  sake  ?  We  had  always  thought  that,  "  When  he  was 
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rich,"  it  was  "for  our  sakes  that  he  became  poor  " ;  and  if  any 
of  his  privations  were  unrelated  to  an  end,  why  not  all  ? 

Again,  it  is  an  abuse  of  all  reasonable  doctrine  of  self- 
denial,  to  pronounce  that  "  suffering  and  humiliation  "  are 
the  proper  weapons  of  the  Christian,  just  as  independence, 
dominion,  and  power.  "Suffering  and  humiliation"  are 
mere  negations,  productive  of  nothing,  conquering  nothing 
in  and  by  themselves :  they  do  not  stand  related  to  the 
ends  of  the  Christian  life  as  power  to  the  ends  of  the 
worldly  life;  for  power  achieves  its  purposes,  whatever 
be  the  quality  of  the  will  that  guides  it;  but  suffering 
achieves  nothing,  apart  from  the  spirit  that  bows  under  it 
and  interprets  it :  else  might  a  man  be  saved  by  a  tooth- 
ache or  a  bankruptcy.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  source  whence 
this  exaggeration  springs.  The  genuine  moral  service  laid 
upon  us  in  this  world  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the 
endurance  of  hardship  and  privation ;  and  he  who  cannot 
dispense  with  his  ease  and  indulgences,  and  go  fasting  long 
months  or  years  without  the  taste  of  them,  is  no  faithful 
vassal  of  the  Divine  Power  that  rules  him.  There  is 
danger  lest  he  shrink  from  the  post  of  allotted  trial,  and 
the  spectacle  of  privation  drive  him  back  from  his  fidelity. 
This  danger  must  be  provided  against  by  devotedness 
and  resolve  :  suffering  must  be  so  vanquished  as  to  be  no 
hindrance,  and  impose  no  limits  to  the  perseverance  of  high 
affections.  But  a  positive  help,  an  efficacious  instrument, 
of  noble  purposes,  it  cannot  be  :  for,  what  moral,  what 
spiritual  character,  can  there  be  in  tortured  nerves  or  a 
lacerated  skin  ?  what  sanctity  in  having  the  body  brought 
low  ?  does  not  the  spent  voluptuary,  as  well  as  the 
fasting  saint,  accomplish  that  ?  Suffering  and  humiliation 
are  indeed  conditions^  under  which  a  good  man  must  be 
willing  that  his  moral  purposes  and  vows  shall  act  without 
abatement  or  recoil ;  but  in  those  purposes,  with  the 
sustaining  help  of  Heaven,  lies  his  power ;  there  alone  is 
the  armoury  whence  he  draws  the  "  weapons  "  of  his  con- 
quest. No  doubt,  the  apparition  of  a  sudden  difficulty,  the 
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threat  of  a  great  peril,  nay,  even  the  tension  of  some  terrible 
anguish,  will  condense,  as  it  were,  the  energies  of  a  strong 
soul,  and  bring  them  to  a  pitch  of  sublimity  impossible  to 
mere  volition :  but  only  on  this  condition,  that  the  suffer- 
ing be  involuntary,  starting  up  as  a  resistance  to  be  hurled 
away,  not  sought  as  an  end  to  be  retained.  At  once  to 
court  and  to  repel  resistance  involves  a  self-neutralizing 
action  of  the  soul,  inconsistent  alike  with  its  force  and  its 
repose. 

It  remains  to  be  proved,  says  our  author,  with  evident 
inclination  to  the  negative,  whether  a  married  man  or  woman 
can  be  saved  !  Is  the  doubt  serious  ?  What  a  cheerful 
prospect  must  his  faith  open  to  him  in  the  future; — not  even, 
— as  we  had  thought, — Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob ; — 
but  in  the  absence  of  family  groups,  anchorites  and  ceno- 
bites,  priests  and  nuns  !  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  celibate 
successors  of  St.  Peter  that  he  was  a  married  man ;  and 
curious,  that  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Protestants,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  unmarried.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
prove,  than  this  query  about  matrimonial  salvation,  the 
slavish  worship  of  pain  which  is  taking  possession  of  a  large 
class  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  present  day.  Sickened  with  the 
prating  about  happiness  and  interest  among  moralists  of  the 
last  generation,  they  do  not  perceive  that  this  wretched 
idol,  like  all  others,  may  be  worshipped  in  two  ways, — as  a 
god,  or  as  a  devil  •  by  adoration,  or  by  deprecation ;  with 
the  worship  of  love,  or  the  worship  of  fear.  The  ascetic  is 
unconsciously  a  votary  of  the  very  same  false  deity  as  the 
epicurean ;  only  shrinking  from  him  in  terror,  instead  of 
approaching  him  with  hope ;  getting  into  his  power  through 
antipathy  instead  of  sympathy  ;  and  visiting  his  approaches 
with  exorcism  rather  than  with  prayers.  In  the  eye  of  truth, 
however,  an  idol  is  neither  god  nor  devil,  but  just  nothing 
in  the  world.  And  so  this  foolish  happiness, — much^stroked 
and  much  beaten  image,  carved  out  of  the  stock  of  a  wooden 
philosophy, — is  nothing  to  the  essence  of  human  duty  at  all. 
Neither  positively  nor  privatively  does  obligation  lie  in  the 
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feeling  flesh  or  in  the  sensitive  spirit :  the  sensibilities  can 
give  no  sanctities,  and  take  none  away :  but  simply  stand 
by  as  a  neutral  presence,  that  is  neither  to  invite  nor  to 
deter.  Other  scales  than  any  they  can  give, — scales  not 
of  measured  intensity  but  of  divine  quality, — have  authority 
to  determine  the  ends  and  provide  for  the  holiness  of  life. 

It  is  perhaps  a  very  shocking  confession,  but  we  shall 
nevertheless  avow  our  doubt,  whether  "he  who  is  con- 
tinually meditating  on  heaven  is  more  perfect  than  he 
who  is  always  thinking  on  worldly  affairs."  "  Continually 
meditating  "  on  any  thing  whatsoever  we  should  regard  as 
a  state  so  little  perfect,  that  the  question  of  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  object  that  might  engage  so  mutilated  a 
soul,  is  without  practical  value.  But  as  the  sustained  con- 
templation of  "  heavenly  things  "  seems  to  preclude,  while 
the  attention  to  "  worldly  things  demands,"  the  descent  of 
the  will  into  action,  and  some  wholesome  strife  for  the 
moral  powers,  we  submit  that  the  last  is  so  far  higher  than 
the  first.  If  by  "  worldly  things  "  we  are  to  think  only  of 
objects  intrinsically  evil,  and  to  suppose  the  man  planning 
how  to  cheat  his  creditors,  or  wreak  his  revenge,  or  pamper 
his  appetites, — the  question  begs  its  own  answer,  and  any 
celestial  quietism  is  better  than  that.  But  if  the  parallel 
be  drawn  between  a  mind  floating  in  spiritual  space,  and  a 
soul  accepting,  like  a  good  athlete,  the  conditions  of  its 
battle  here,  and  animating  the  limbs  to  work,  and  the  brave 
heart  to  throb,  under  the  controlling  eye  of  the  great 
Arbiter,  then  we  say  that  this  last,  though  he  served  behind 
a  counter  at  a  retail  trade,  is  a  higher  graduate  in  saintship 
than  the  most  accomplished  enthusiast  of  the  cloister. 
Whatever  be  the  Divine  communication  with  human  nature 
here,  it  can  run  through  us  safely,  if  at  all,  only  like  the 
electric  fluid  of  the  atmosphere  above,  when  we  stand  in 
connection  with  the  great  earth-currents  beneath  our  feet : 
and  he  who  would  have  all  and  hold  all  within  himself  that 
comes  from  heaven  will  find,  on  his  glass  stool  of  insulation, 
but  fruitless  shocks  or  dead  paralysis.  No  man,  poising 
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himself  apart,  can  there  set  and  solve  his  own  problems, 
— of  duty  any  more  than  of  truth.  And  with  all  the  rich 
painting  of  these  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  nothing  appears  to 
us  more  deplorable  than  the  image  which  they  give  of 
minds  intrinsically  great  and  good,  vainly  expending  their 
intensest  force  against  the  impalpable  resistance  of  their 
own  passions  in  vacua. 

The  formidable  encroachments  made  by  the  Anglican 
party  of  late  years,  and  the  wide  influence  exercised  by  them 
through  the  indirect  channels  of  an  attractive  literature, 
raise  these  topics  of  doctrine,  morals,  and  taste  into  matters 
of  national,  and  even  political  importance.  The  ecclesias- 
tical phenomena  of  our  time  are  very  anomalous.  While 
the  clergy  are,  beyond  comparison,  more  active  and  faithful 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution,  this  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  an  intellectual  ferment  among  them, 
which  places  them  at  a  greater  distance  than  before  from 
the  sympathy  of  the  nation  which  they  serve.  The  fresh 
tide  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which  has  rebaptized  them 
with  earnestness,  and  delivered  them  from  routine,  has 
poured  in  upon  them  from  the  Universities.  It  is  of 
academic  source,  and  of  academic  character.  It  is  the 
accumulation  of  thought  and  theory,  the  product  of  books  ; 
the  result  even  of  a  vast  and  deliberate  design,  conceived 
and  partly  realized  by  one  commanding  and  systematizing 
intellect.  Of  that  deep  and  vivifying  mind  the  change  in 
the  clergy  is,  in  great  measure,  but  the  propagated  influence. 
Meanwhile,  during  this  reanimation  of  the  Church  on  the 
collegiate  side,  the  tide  of  life  without  has  run  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  the  very  feeling  prevalent,  that 
Oxford  has  been  the  scene  of  a  sort  of  Popish  plot  for 
plunging  England  back  into  Romanism,  and,  by  a  species 
of  logical  black  art,  spiriting  away  across  the  German  Ocean 
the  Reformation  and  all  its  works,  has  broken  down  popular 
faith  in  the  simplicity  and  veracity  of  the  clergy,  and  shaken 
the  whole  fabric.  The  new  doctrines  are  hated  j  and  the 
old  ones, — as  would  appear  from  the  eagerness  to  be  rid  of 
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them, — were  not  satisfactory  to  the  divines  themselves.  The 
people  who  believe  on  authority  are  pulled  two  ways  ;  those 
who  believe  on  conviction  are  pulled  neither ;  and  thus, 
while  the  momentum  of  an  inert  perseverance  is  lost,  the 
vis  viva  of  a  new  impulse  is  not  gained.  There  is  some- 
thing, moreover,  exceedingly  offensive  in  the  grand  and 
sacerdotal  style  with  which  the  new  ritual  pretensions  are 
put  forth  by  men  who  have  only  recently  discovered  them  ; 
and  among  the  names  most  prominent  in  their  assertion, 
there  is  one  at  least  whose  appearance  in  such  a  connection 
does  more  to  discredit  the  whole  movement  than  shoals  of 
tracts  and  Catena  Patrum  to  advance  it.  In  the  Times  of 
March  28th  appear  certain  resolutions  having  reference  to 
the  Gorham  decision  :  they  declare,  among  other  alarming 
results  of  Mr.  Gorham's  interpretation,  that  the  Evangelical 
"  portion  of  the  Church,"  by  participation  in  "  such  con- 
scious, wilful,  and  deliberate  act,  become  formally  separated 
from  the  Catholic  body,  and  can  no  longer  assure  to  its 
members  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  and  the  remission  of 
sins."  Among  the  subscribers  to  this  denunciation  against 
the  Evangelical  party  are  two  sons  of  William  Wilberforce  ! 
Everybody  asks,  Were  not  these  gentlemen  brought  up  at 
Clapham  ? — were  they  not  baptized  themselves  by  a  vital 
clergyman,  and  catechized  by  a  Cambridge  saint  ? — was  not 
Charles  Simeon  the  trusted  friend  at  the  paternal  house  ? — 
were  they  not,  moreover,  trained  in  a  peculiar  horror  of 
wax  candles  and  holy  water,  as  in  all  the  other  essentials  of 
decided  piety  ?  When  did  they  discover  the  good  father's 
"  formal  separation  from  the  Catholic  body,"  and  his  uncer- 
tain provision  for  the  remission  of  their  sins  ?  And  this  is 
the  school  which,  when  it  would  keep  stagnant  the  young 
thought  of  a  new  generation,  preaches  up  "  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  hereditary  religion  "  !  Conscience  no  doubt  is 
imperative,  and  superior  to  all  weaknesses  ;  but  conscience 
bears,  without  forfeiture  of  authority,  some  little  mingling 
of  human  affection  ;  andjfew  would  have  condemned  a 
preference,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  silent  modesty 
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of  filial  reverence  over  the  forward  pomp  of  sacerdotal 
denunciation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hierarchical  style  is  looked  on  with 
suspicion  in  England,  especially  when  it  is  an  upstart  affair, 
new  to  the  ears  of  men  fifty  years  old.  It  is  ranked  with 
the  rhodomontade  of  a  Mexican  dictator,  or  the  bombast 
of  a  Haytian  emperor.  The  chief  effect  of  the  dissensions 
which  have  produced  it  is  to  startle  quiet  people  into  a 
discovery  of  what  the  Church  theology  really  is  ;  to  convince 
them  in  what  latitude  of  thought  she  lies ;  and  show  them 
that,  while  they  have  been  drifting  down  the  living  current 
of  centuries,  she  strives  to  hold  to  her  moorings  in  the  past, 
and  denies  that  she  even  drags  her  anchor  in  the  least. 
The  old  doctrines  being  undisguisedly  reproduced,  people 
exclaim,  "  This  is  not  what  we  believe,  and  we  do  not 
choose  to  be  bound  by  it.  It  may  be  all  right  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  doctors  ;  but  somehow  it  does  not  ring 
like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  does  not  seem  to  fit 
with  men  that  ride  on  railroads,  read  newspapers,  and  sail 
round  the  globe."  The  complaint,  though  felt  rather  than 
uttered,  or  uttered  by  those  who  cannot  explain  and  justify 
it,  is  perfectly  well  founded.  It  is  impossible  for  the  layman 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  think  after  the  manner  of  the 
fourth,  or  even  of  the  sixteenth,  and  he  must  insist,  sooner 
or  later,  on  carrying  the  clergy  with  him.  They,  living 
more  among  books,  may  find  it  easier  to  sustain  a  stationary 
mood  of  mind  ;  but  they,  too,  must  secretly  feel  a  change, 
the  open  recognition  of  which  would  be  an  infinite  relief  to 
their  sincerity.  The  affectation  of  immobility  incurs  in  this 
world  the  penalty  of  destruction.  Catholic  theories  can  no 
more  arrest  the  course  of  change,  than  the  doctrines  of  a 
universal  atmosphere  can  stop  the  wind.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  the  Church  is  built  upon  a  rock ;  but  the  rock  is 
rooted  in  the  earth,  and  stands  above  the  sea,  and  with  the 
mountains  and  the  floods  must  roll  on  through  the  great 
seasons  of  Providence. 

A  glance  backward  into  the  past  will  show  that  the  aliena- 
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tion  of  the  national  intelligence  and  piety  from  the  Church 
system  is  not  wonderful,  or  to  be  simply  bewailed  as  a  sign 
of  degeneracy.  That  system,  if  we  assume  the  Anglican 
point  of  view,  was  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century ;  and  if  we  take  the  Evangelical,  early  in  the  six- 
teenth. No  change  has  found  admission  since.  Let  any 
one  cast  his  eye,  however  superficially,  over  the  course  of 
knowledge  and  the  history  of  civilization  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  say  whether  the  image  men  formed  to 
themselves  of  the  constitution  of  this  universe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  time,  could  possibly  remain  equally 
credible  at  the  end.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  a  revelation 
abides  steadfast  amid  change  :  the  dogmatic  system  of  the 
Church  is  not  a  revelation,  but  a  human  elaboration  of  the 
contents,  materials,  and  even  accretions  of  revelation  ;  and 
its  soundness  and  durability  as  a  structure  depend,  not 
simply  on  the  substance  of  the  living  rock  within  it,  but  not 
less  on  the  selection,  the  combination,  the  proportion  of 
parts ;  for  all  which  the  architectonic  intellect  of  man  is 
alone  responsible.  No  less  vain  is  it  to  plead  that  the 
creeds  have  reference  only  to  moral  and  religious  truth, 
which  lies  above  the  reach,  or  at  least  beyond  the  range,  of 
the  inductive  sciences  and  practical  arts,  and  so  shines  with 
constancy  through  all  their  shifting  light  and  shade.  The 
allegation  is  not  tenable  in  fact.  The  Articles  of  the 
Church  abound  with  metaphysical  propositions,  with 
historical  judgments,  with  verdicts  of  literary  criticism 
which  have  no  claim  whatsoever  to  a  moral  or  religious 
character.  This  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  charged  as 
a  fault  against  those  who  framed  the  code  of  belief, — unless 
on  the  ground  of  an  excess  in  definition  :  it  is  impossible  for 
faith  to  remain  purely  subjective  :  it  looks  within  and  without, 
and  from  its  eager  eye  darts  an  interpreting  glance  on  all 
things  :  it  has  the  attribute  which  Plato  assigns  to  philoso- 
phy,— that  it  is  O-VVOTTTIKOS  ;  and  as  it  is  ever  in  part  a  heritage, 
in  part  a  correction,  of  the  past,  its  position  in  relation  to 
antecedent  thought  must  needs  be  laid  down.  We  do  not, 
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therefore,  agree  with  those  who  complain  of  religion  for 
meddling  at  all  with  physical  and  metaphysical  questions, 
and  mixing  itself  up  with  human  history  as  well  as  divine. 
Minds  at  once  inquisitive  and  devout  cannot  rest  without  a 
certain  philosophy  of  faith,  in  which  all  that  comes  before 
their  thought  finds  a  place  in  harmony  with  their  perception 
of  a  divine  order.  We  will  not  even  raise  the  question 
whether,  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  the  propositions 
expressive  of  such  a  theory  might  properly  be  erected  into 
authoritative  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship.  But  in 
defending  the  right  of  theology  to  go  out  from  its  own 
centre,  and  clear  itself  all  round  by  objective  definitions, 
we  forego  the  plea  which  was  to  excuse  it  from  all  change, 
and  can  no  longer  say  that,  being  wholly  ethical  and 
spiritual,  it  is  free  from  admixture  with  the  mutable  and 
mortal.  Its  liberty  to  visit  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  converted  into  a  hostile  occupancy  :  the  guest 
must  not  settle  as  the  usurper,  nor  the  seer's  rod  be  turned 
into  the  iron  sceptre.  The  essence  of  the  religion  of 
Christendom  is  eternal ;  but  the  dogmatic  scheme  con- 
structed by  applying  it  forward  and  backward  in  time  from 
the  last  hour  of  chaos  to  the  day  of  doom,  and  along  all 
radii  in  space  from  "  the  spirits  in  prison  "  to  the  seventh 
heaven,  must  take  the  risks  of  human  theory,  and  be  open 
to  the  enlargements  of  human  experience. 

Now,  consider  only  the  picture  of  the  physical  universe 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  sixteenth  century  at  its 
commencement,  and  trace  the  inevitable  effect  of  our 
altered  distribution  of  natural  bodies  in  space.  The 
Ptolemaic  system, — not  refuted  till  1543,  and  not  renounced 
even  by  the  learned  for  half  a  century  more, — had  universal 
possession  of  the  European  imagination  at  the  time  when 
Luther  preached.  All  men  judged  of  the  relations  of 
earth  and  sky  by  the  same  immediate  impressions  of  un- 
aided sense  which  dictated  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Under  these  conditions,  not  only  was  the  Mosaic  cosmo- 
gony accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  little  difficulty 
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was  felt  in  conforming  to  even  the  narrow  Hebrew  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  system  of  the  world, — a  subterranean 
Hades,  stored  with  incarcerated  spirits,  and  a  heaven  rising 
in  successive  tiers  for  the  reception  of  souls  in  light,  and 
the  personal  abode  of  Christ  and  God  ;  a  place  pictured 
rather  as  an  Oriental  edifice  than  as  an  astronomical 
creation.  Those  caverns  under  the  earth,  and  those  halls 
above,  supplied  a  local  hell  and  heaven,  which  rendered 
easy  all  the  dogmatic  imagery  respecting  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  beings  from  province  to  province  of  this 
realm.  And,  while  the  earth  maintained  its  station  in  the 
midst,  no  misgiving  was  encountered  in  representing  the 
spectacle  of  the  Advent  and  Incarnation  as  a  central  object 
of  attention  to  the  universe,  and  the  Redemption  as  a  fact 
not  in  the  interests  of  one  world,  but  in  the  history  of  all. 
But  by  the  telescope  and  the  calculus  these  conceptions  are 
set  afloat  and  scattered  through  infinite  space,  with  no 
structural  picture  to  give  them  coherence  and  support  their 
relations. 

From  the  architecture,  turn  to  the  chronology  of 
nature.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  no  facts  were  known 
demanding  more  than  some  five  or  six  thousand  years  for 
the  past  duration  of  the  globe ;  nor  was  there  any  induce- 
ment to  assign  to  different  dates  the  origin  of  man  and  of 
his  abode,  or  of  this  planet  and  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Hence,  not  only  was  there  no  hypothesis  of  development 
to  embarrass  by  its  rivalry  the  literal  theory  of  creation, 
but  no  scruple  was  present  to  hinder  the  compression  of 
the  whole  birth  of  things  into  six  days.  Thus  the  Sabbath 
rested  undisturbed  on  its  primitive  foundation.  That  the 
Creative  Power,  having  framed  all  else,  should  culminate 
in  man,  was  no  hard  conception  to  those  who  deemed  this 
earth  the  metropolis  of  the  universe.  Through  the 
researches  of  geologists,  this  whole  system  of  conceptions 
has  become  untenable.  The  process  of  creation  has 
escaped  all  limits  of  chronology ;  and  burst  into  infinitude 
of  time,  as  well  as  space ;  and  no  Sedgwick  or  Buckland 
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of  the  Church  can  henceforth  read,  without  rationalizing 
interpretation,  the  passage  of  the  Decalogue  inscribed 
above  every  altar : — "  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh 
day  and  hallowed  it." 

During  the  last  three  centuries,  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  of  the  tribes  that  people  it,  has  been 
vastly  extended.  The  natural  history  of  man,  deriving 
light  from  new  sources,  and  especially  from  the  contrasts 
and  affinities  of  different  languages,  has  become  the  object 
of  a  distinct  science.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of  over-state- 
ment if  we  affirm,  as  the  result  of  this  change,  that  the 
question  as  to  the  unity  of  human  species,  their  descent 
from  a  single  pair,  is  a  perfectly  open  one.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  the  late  Dr.  Prichard,  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  probably  in  favour  of  the  distribution  of  man- 
kind into  several  races,  originally  distinct.  The  topic,  at 
all  events,  is  not  prohibited  even  by  the  "  Index  Expurga- 
torius  "  of  conventional  theology,  and  was  freely  discussed 
between  Arnold  and  Whately  in  their  correspondence. 
Any  influence  which  should  discourage  such  inquiries 
would  be  inimical  to  all  the  higher  interests  of  society ; 
and  any  intellectual  clergyman  would  treat  with  just  scorn 
the  impertinent  bigot  who  should  accuse  him  of  heresy  for 
maintaining  that  a  Papuan  savage  was  of  a  different  stock 
from  the  Caucasians.  Yet  is  the  bigot  so  entirely  illogical? 
Is  not  the  Church  the  commissioned  medium  of  salvation  ? 
is  not  salvation  conditional  on  regeneration  ?  is  not  regen- 
eration the  reversal  and  obliteration  of  birth-sin  ?  is  not 
birth-sin  an  affair  of  lineage,  transmitted  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  Adam's  nature  ?  and  was  not  that  corruption  the 
penalty  of  the  fall  ?  If,  therefore,  we  are  not  all  the 
children  of  one  stock,  either  there  must  have  been  many 
Edens,  and  Satan  must  have  offered  a  plurality  of  apples 
to  numerous  Eves,  black,  red,  and  white ;  or  else  the  curse, 
and  with  it  the  counteracting  redemption,  must  be  valid  for 
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only  one  tribe.  In  both  cases,  the  dogmatic  scheme  of 
the  Church  suffers  from  manifest  embarrassment :  in  the 
first,  from  an  incredible  hypothesis,  too  absurd  to  name 
except  for  argument's  sake ;  in  the  second,  from  a  vast 
system  of  missionary  effort,  no  less  than  of  speculative  be- 
lief, resting  entirely  on  the  universality  of  certain  propo- 
sitions respecting  the  lost  condition  of  man  through  heredi- 
tary contamination.  The  Reformers  would  have  staked 
their  entire  religion,  without  hesitation,  on  the  assertion 
that  all  men  are  sons  of  Adam.  Does  any  instructed  man, 
in  the  present  day,  feel  that  on  such  a  basis  Christianity 
may  fitly  rest  ? 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  can  tell  us  whether  any  change  of  opinion  has  taken 
place  respecting  the  Noachic  deluge ;  whether  it  was 
always  thought  a  thing  indifferent  to  Church  theology  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  flood,  or  to  give  it  up ; 
or  whether  any  advocate  was  ever  found  so  indiscreet  as  to 
work  up  an  eager  mass  of  evidence  and  hypothesis  on  this 
point,  impressed  more  with  the  exultation  of  the  triumphant 
divine  than  with  the  calmness  of  the  inquiring  philosopher.*' 
And  Bishop  Thirlwall  could  pronounce  whether  the  light 
thrown  by  comparative  philology  on  the  affinities  of 
languages  and  the  filiations  of  mankind  affects  at  all  the 
quiet  credence  with  which,  a  century  ago,  the  "  Inspired 
Narrative "  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  read  by  the 
learned,  no  less  than  the  unlearned ;  and  whether,  in 
general,  the  modern  admission  of  a  mythical  element  in 
the  records  of  ancient  nations  can  easily  be  repelled  from 
the  Hebrew  literature,  so  as  to  place  its  monuments  in  the 
exceptional  position  of  having  no  ante-historical  period. 
These  particular  features  in  primeval  history  have,  it  is 

*  See  Buckland's  "  Reliquice  Diluviance  ;  Observations  on  the 
Organic  Remains  contained  in  Caves,  Fissures,  and  Diluvial  Gravel 
and  other  Geological  Phenomena,  attesting  the  Action  of  a  Universal 
Deluge"  1823.  Compare  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Vol.  I. 
p.  94,  note,  where  this  "attestation"  is  withdrawn. 
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true,  no  immediate  reference  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  the 
Church,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  record  that  supplies 
the  whole  scheme  with  its  theological  data ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  throw  open  to  discussion  the  questions  they 
involve,  yet  retain  the  adjacent  topics  under  the  key  of 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Again,  let  it  be  considered  what  a  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  human  physiology  and  psychology,  bringing  under 
the  dominion  of  ascertained  law  a  host  of  phenomena,  once 
familiarly  referred  to  preternatural  agency.  The  mere  re- 
moval of  demonology  from  modern  belief  has  introduced 
a  wholly  new  condition  of  the  human  imagination,  and 
alienated  it  from  many  conceptions  formerly  esteemed  in- 
separable from  orthodox  faith.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  the  sphere  yet  open  for  Satanic  interposi- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  world  was  not  small,  precarious, 
invisible, — the  mere  secret  suggestion  of  a  wicked  thought, 
which  after  all  might  as  well  be  indigenous  as  foreign, — but 
various  and  palpable ;  recognized  not  in  creeds  only,  but 
in  medicine  and  law ;  and  furnishing  formulas  of  expression 
to  the  learned,  and  a  thousand  usages  to  the  people  of 
every  class.  Lord  Bacon  was  not  above  the  belief  in 
"  possession."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  regarded  the  denial  of 
witchcraft  in  the  light  of  downright  atheism,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  authority  which  reveals  the  dispensations  of  God 
and  his  goodness  declares  no  less  clearly  the  agency  of  the 
false  one  and  the  delusions  of  sorcery.  Witches  were  dis- 
posed of  by  a  process  of  trial  more  indicative  of  a  sus- 
ceptible faith  than  of  a  very  sensitive  justice  :  they  were 
put  into  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  parish  Bible  for  a 
counterpoise,  and  their  guilt  or  innocence  decided  by 
weight.  The  more  formal  and  deliberate  procedure  of  the 
regular  courts  affords,  however,  still  stronger  proof  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  this  belief  was  interwoven  with  the 
religious  faith  of  cultivated  men ;  and  the  fact  that  two 
widows  were  hanged  for  witchcraft  in  1665,  under  the 
sentence  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  may  help  us  to  realize  the 
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entire  change  which  has  befallen  the  climate  of  modern 
thought. 

Yet  no  one,  we  think,  can  look  with  the  mere  lumen 
siccum  of  a  logical  understanding  at  the  arguments  by 
which  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  possession 
defended  their  position,  without  confessing  that,  on  the 
Church  principle  of  using  all  canonical  Scriptures,  not 
merely  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners," 
but  as  an  "  authority  "  "  to  establish  any  doctrine,"  their 
ground  is  unassailable. *  "  Let  a  man,"  says  Coleridge, 
"be  once  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  two  positions,  '  The  Bible  contains  the  religion 

*  We  subjoin  the  account  of  the  trial  of  the  two  poor  creatures 
referred  to;  taking  it  from  S.  T.  Coleridge's  "Confessions  of  an 
Inquiring  Spirit,"  p.  45. 

"Rose  Cullender  and  Amy  Duny,  widows,  of  Lowestofif,  Suffolk, 
were  tried  for  witchcraft,  on  the  loth  March,  1665,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  Sir  M.  Hale  told  the  jury,  'that  he  would  not  repeat  the 
evidence  unto  them,  lest  by  so  doing  he  should  wrong  the  evidence  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  Only  this  acquainted  them,  that  they  had 
two  things  to  inquire  after  :  first,  whether  or  no  these  children  were 
bewitched ;  secondly,  whether  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  were  guilty 
of  it. 

"  '  That  there  were  stick  creatures  as  witches,  he  made  no  doubt  at  alL 
For,  first,  the  Scripttires  had  affirmed  so  much.  Secondly,  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  had  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an 
argument  of  their  confidence  in  such  a  crime.  And  such  hath  been  the 
judgment  of  this  kingdom,  as  appears  by  that  Act  of  Parliament 
which  hath  provided  punishments  proportionable  to  the  quality  of  the 
offence.  And  desired  them  strictly  to  observe  their  evidence ;  and 
desired  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  direct  their  hearts  in  the  weighty 
thing  they  had  in  hand.  For  to  condemn  the  innocent,  and  to  let  the 
guilty  go  free,  were  both  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.'  They  were 
found  guilty  on  thirteen  indictments.  The  bewitched  got  well  of  all 
their  pains  the  moment  after  the  conviction  ;  only  Susan  Chandler  felt 
a  pain  like  pricking  of  pins  in  her  stomach.  The  judge  and  all  the 
court  felt  fully  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  thereupon  gave  judgment 
against  the  witches,  that  they  should  be  hanged.  They  were  much 
urged  to  confess,  but  would  not.  They  were  executed  on  Monday, 
1 7th  March  following,  but  they  confessed  nothing." — State  Trials,  VI. 
p.  700. 
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revealed  by  God,'  and  'Whatever  is  contained  in  the 
Bible  is  religion,  and  was  revealed  by  God ' ;  and  that  what- 
ever can  be  said  of  the  Bible,  collectively  taken,  may  and 
must  be  said  of  each  and  every  sentence  of  the  Bible,  taken 
for  and  by  itself, — and  I  no  longer  wonder  at  these 
paradoxes.  I  only  object  to  the  inconsistency  of  those 
who  profess  the  same  belief,  and  yet  affect  to  look  down 
with  a  contemptuous,  or  compassionate  smile  on  John 
Wesley  for  rejecting  the  Copernican  system  as  imcompatible 
therewith ;  or  who  exclaim,  '  Wonderful ! '  when  they  hear 
that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  sent  a  crazy  old  woman  to  the 
gallows  in  honour  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  In  the  latter 
instance  it  might,  I  admit,  have  been  an  erroneous  (though 
even  at  this  day  the  all  but  universally  received)  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  which  we  have  rendered  by  witch  ; — but 
I  challenge  these  divines  and  their  adherents  to  establish 
the  compatibility  of  a  belief  in  the  modern  astronomy  and 
natural  philosophy  with  their  and  Wesley's  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  inspired  Scriptures,  without  reducing  the  doctrine 
itself  to  a  plaything  of  wax,  or  rather  to  a  half-inflated 
bladder,  which,  when  the  contents  are  rarefied  in  the  heat 
of  rhetorical  generalities,  swells  out  round,  and  without  a 
crease  or  wrinkle  •  but  bring  it  into  the  cool  temperature  of 
particulars,  and  you  may  press,  and  as  it  were  except,  what 
part  you  like — so  it  be  but  one  part  at  a  time — between 
your  thumb  and  finger." 

The  state  of  belief,  in  relation  to  demoniacal  possession, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
evidenced,  not  merely  by  casual  and  private  examples,  but 
by  the  public  statutes  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
seventy-second  Ecclesiastical  Canon,  the  practice  of  exorcism 
by  the  clergy  is  placed  under  regulation  :  it  is  classed  with 
other  offices  of  the  ministry, — such  as  the  keeping  of  fasts 
and  holding  meetings  for  sermons,  and  is  submitted  to  the 
same  restraints;  that  is,  the  license  and  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  must  be  first  obtained  and  had  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  ere  a  clergyman  is  to  attempt,  under 
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pretence  of  possession  or  obsession,  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils.  We  would  recommend  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  the  revival  of  this  neglected  episcopal 
prerogative  :  this  reserved  right  of  expelling  or  retaining 
devils  is  no  small  part  of  the  power  to  open  and  shut. 
Why  let  it  lie  idle  ?  If  exorcism  is  not  a  sacrament,  it  bears 
comparison  with  one  :  it  casts  out  Satan,  while  baptism 
casts  out  his  works.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  Apostolic 
commission, — "Cast  out  devils;  freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give "  ?  Why  take  up  the  transmitted  authority  by 
halves, — an  authority  given  in  the  Gospels  and  reaffirmed 
by  the  Canons  ?  Did  not  the  same  voice  which  commanded 
the  twelve  to  baptize  command  them  to  exorcize  ?  The 
operation  of  both  offices  is  preternatural  alike :  and  as  even 
false  prophets  and  apostles  could  east  out  demons,  there 
is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  function  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  Christ's  true  representatives  on  earth.  Where,  we 
ask,  can  this  parallelism  be  broken  ?  And  if  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  put  every  sane  man,  though  an  ecclesiastic, 
out  of  condition  for  speaking  of  exorcism  with  a  grave  face, 
and  forced  every  critic,  however  orthodox,  to  explain  away, 
as  best  he  can,  the  favourite  evidence,  with  the  first  three 
Evangelists,  of  their  Lord's  Messiahship,  viz.,  the  instinctive 
recognition  of  Him  by  the  devils  who  met  his  eye  or  heard 
his  name, — is  it  to  be  expected  that  kindred  conceptions, 
lying  within  the  same  scheme,  should  be  as  welcome  to  the 
minds  of  men  as  they  were  three  centuries  ago  ? 

These  changes  in  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of 
the  age  are  patent  to  all  the  world.  They  affect  the 
general  body  of  the  educated  laity,  so  as  to  place  them  in 
the  most  painful  or  the  most  dangerous  of  all  positions, — a 
position  above  the  faith  which  they  profess.  Such  men  have 
to  make  excuses  for  that  which  should  penetrate  and  rule 
their  nature ;  and  to  patronize  where  they  should  adore. 
The  somewhat  narrow,  though  scholarly,  education  of  the 
clergy  may  often  screen  them  from  the  full  effect  of  this 
popular  light  of  the  time.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  great  advance  made  during  the  last  half-century  in  the 
theological  sciences  is  known,  for  the  most  part,  to  them 
alone ;  and  if  this  has  not  largely  modified  their  whole 
conception  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  made  them  conscious 
of  many  a  doubt  within  their  system,  and  a  whole  world  of 
thought  beyond  it,  the  effect  has  been  very  different  from 
that  which  the  devoutest  and  most  sober  minds  have 
experienced  in  every  other  Protestant  country.  The  light 
which  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  and  structure  of  the 
earliest  Christian  records, — on  the  presence  within  them  of 
purely  local  and  human  elements, — on  the  several  streams 
of  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Platonic  influence,  which  blended 
with  divine  constituents  to  form  the  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom,— has  rendered  necessary  a  freer  and  larger  method 
for  disengaging  the  permanent  from  the  transitory  in  the 
Church  than  was  possible  to  the  criticism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  To  those  who  study  in  earnest  for  holy  orders, 
this  is  no  secret.  And  so  keenly  do  they  feel  the 
discrepancy  between  what  they  must  promise  to  teach  and 
what  they  apprehend  to  be  true,  that  the  number  is  yearly 
increasing  of  candidates  who  are  repelled  from  the 
Church  by  the  conditions  of  ordination.  These  cases  are 
smothered  and  kept  secret,  as  far  as  possible ;  but  to  many 
it  is  well  known  that  they  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
the  finest  genius  and  devoutest  conscience  that  might 
of  late  years  have  been  gained  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 
One  after  another  have  such  men  been  brought,  in  the  deep 
mood  of  holy  faith  and  discipleship,  to  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  Church ;  but  when  the  moment  of  entrance 
came,  the  low  and  narrow  portal  would  not  let  the  high 
thought  and  the  great  heart  pass.  Minds  of  puny  stature, 
or  of  a  thin  subtlety,  or  of  compressible  scrupulosity,  slip 
through ;  while  natures  at  once  of  massive  reality  and  of 
divine  proportions  are  excluded :  the  priest  glides  in  ;  but 
the  prophet  stands  without.  Who  can  wonder  at  the 
spreading  impression,  that  statesmen  and  high  ecclesiastics 
fear  and  hate  to  see  the  consecration  of  earnest  genius  to 
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religion?  that  they  wish  the  Church  to  be  a  refuge  for 
mediocrity  ?  and  that,  so  long  as  sagacious  dulness  or 
pliant  laxity  shall  find  no  hindrance,  they  are  content  to 
let  the  Christianity  of  England  lie  far  behind  the  average 
intelligence  of  her  people,  and  sink  into  an  object  of 
unbelief  to  the  learned,  contempt  to  the  intellectual,  and 
shame  and  sorrow  to  the  devout  ?  If  they  think  by  such 
means  to  clear  away  all  troublesome  spirits,  and  maintain 
a  dignified,  but  unproductive  repose,  even  this  unworthy 
policy  experience  will  convict  of  mistake.  There 
are  other  dangers  to  her  establishment,  and  to  the  State 
with  which  it  is  connected,  greater  than  can  arise  from 
eminent  and  powerful  personal  qualities  in  its  ministers. 
The  erratic  energies  of  original  minds  are,  no  doubt, 
difficult  to  adjust  with  the  drowsy  persistency  of  an 
aristocratic  Church  ;  and  that  Beresfords  and  Blomfields 
are  not  anxious  for  the  companionship  of  young  seers,  with 
fresh  eye,  and  brotherhoods  under  vows  of  piety  and  of 
poverty,  is  far  from  strange.  The  decent  and  tasteful  for- 
malism which  with  inoffensive  elocution  drops  the  heavenly 
word  upon  the  earth-cold  pavement  of  a  cathedral ;  which 
thinks  infinite  questions  honoured  with  the  vehicle  of 
gentlemanly  breath ;  which  is  content  if  burning  truths  but 
melt  a  little  way  into  the  icy  heart  of  fashion  ere  they 
become  extinct, — is  preferred,  on  very  intelligible  grounds, 
to  a  deeper  and  more  insatiable  fervour.  Yet  even  to  the 
temporal  peace  of  a  Church  there  is  a  peril  more  alarming 
than  would  be  the  genius  of  Pascal,  the  visions  of  Bunyan, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  Wesley.  When  men,  who  begin  life 
with  the  passions  of  the  hustings,  end  it  with  the  professions 
of  the  saint ;  when  the  pamphleteers  of  a  faction  become 
successors  of  the  Apostles  and  vicars  of  Christ ;  when  the 
perturbations  of  personal  temper  appear  beneath  the  holy 
and  oily  surface  of  episcopal  address,  and,  under  plea  of 
zeal  for  souls,  the  mitred  party-leader  finds  his  occupation 
once  again, — the  repose  of  the  Church  is  not  less  broken 
than  if  a  Baxter  had  been  pronounced  orthodox,  or  when  a 
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Whitefield  had  carried  off  his  converted  colliers  to  the 
conventicle.  The  higher  order  of  minds  may  demand  too 
much  freedom,  but  the  lower  do  not  always  prove  con- 
veniently pliant.  If  they  secure  you  against  the  chances  of 
a  grand  faith,  they  do  not  save  you  from  the  danger  of  a 
mean  superstition  ;  and  the  aggressive  fervour  of  the  one 
may  need  less  vigilance  than  the  proud  obstinacy  of  the 
other. 

Religious  enthusiasm  is  the  outburst  of  an  individual's 
mind,  and,  radiating  from  his  spirit,  passes  beyond  this 
living  centre  in  fainter  waves  away.  A  sacerdotal  super- 
stition, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fixed  passion  of  a  class 
which  remains  permanent,  and  whose  collective  spirit  can 
but  slowly  change.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,. it 
exists  under  conditions  inaccessible  to  reason.  It  relies 
for  support  on  the  class  of  feelings  which  have  subjugated 
men  to  thaumaturgic  imposture ;  and  it  so  blends  the 
interested  pride  with  possibly  the  disinterested  faith  of 
the  priesthood,  as  to  produce  a  certain  amphibious  pas- 
sion between  hypocrisy  and  conviction,  found  peculiarly 
in  the  decline  of  religions.  That  passion  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  human  influences  the  most  difficult  for  the  State 
to  encounter.  It  is  neither  temporal  nor  spiritual  :  it 
has  neither  the  prudence  of  reason,  nor  the  generosity  of 
faith  :  it  is  closed  alike  to  persuasion  and  to  affection  :  it 
lives  neither  on  the  land  nor  in  the  stream  ;  but  evades 
you  in  the  slime,  where  the  produce  of  the  secular  earth 
grows  rank,  and  the  waters  of  a  pure  enthusiasm  lie 
stagnant.  This  monster  passion  is  growing  huge  in 
England  just  now ; — "  Behemoth,  in  the  covert  of  the 
reed  and  of  the  fens,  that  trusteth  he  can  draw  up  Jordan 
into  his  mouth " :  but  "  from  the  mountains  shall  new 
rivers  come  down,"  and,  "  like  a  lion  by  the  swelling  of 
Jordan,"  he  will  be  borne  away. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  the  Church 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present? — to  represent,  by  a  more 
intelligible  demeanour  than  ever  before,  the  alienated 
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affections  of  the  country ;  and,  in  relation  to  dogmatic 
conditions  of  fellowship,  to  take  a  course  directly  opposite 
to  the  tendency  of  the  agitating  ecclesiastics.  The  sacer- 
dotal party  are  struggling  for  a  narrowed  creed ;  the 
Judicial  Committee  have  wisely  vindicated  the  principle 
of  latitude.  The  Anglicans  contend  for  dogmatic  unity  ; 
let  the  State  boldly  demand  provision  for  variety.  The 
government  is  trustee  in  this  matter,  not  only  for  a  Church 
already  marked  internally  by  wide  diversities,  but  for  a 
nation  of  which  nearly  one  half  has,  at  different  periods, 
been  injuriously  driven  from  her  pale.  The  civil  disabili- 
ties of  these  excluded  classes  having  been  removed,  their 
ecclesiastical  excommunication  cannot  safely  remain 
neglected  in  any  future  legislation  for  the  Church ;  and 
so  far  from  any  contraction  of  the  terms  of  communion, 
being  for  an  instant  entertained,  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
them  ought  to  be  steadily  enforced  by  the  government. 
Were  all  harmonious  and  healthful  within  the  pale,  there 
might  be  some  fair  excuse  for  leaving  in  quiet  action  what 
answered  at  least  the  wants  of  a  definite  majority  in  the 
country;  but  it  is  notorious  that  if  to-morrow  all  the  sects 
of  the  nation  were  thrust  into  the  Church,  its  disunion 
and  diversities  of  creed  would  be  no  greater  than  at 
present ;  and  its  only  decent  plea  against  comprehension 
is  entirely  forfeited.  Besides,  a  state  cannot  lend  itself  as 
a  party  to  theological  disputes,  but  is  bound  to  estimate 
the  Church  purely  by  its  moral  efficiency, — its  competency 
to  express  and  sustain  the  highest  life  of  the  people,  to- 
hold  and  train  their  affections,  and  to  educate  them 
according  to  their  consciences,  in  their  obligations  as 
citizens  of  this  world  and  children  of  God. 

If  there  be  in  a  country  an  organized  community  of 
Christians,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the 
nation  at  large,  and  able,  by  appeal  to  reverential  feeling, 
to  secure  those  moralities  of  the  social  state  which  law  can 
defend  only  by  coercion,  we  know  of  no  valid  theoretical 
objection  against  the  endowment  of  such  a  body  by  the 
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legislature ;  and  if  its  members  choose  to  include  within 
their  aim  other  ends,  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment,— such  as  the  removal  of  mystic  stains  by  mystic 
rites, — let  them  be  free  to  do  so,  provided  no  damage  is 
thus  done  to  the  prior  state  requisites.  But  this  proviso 
must  be  stringently  enforced ;  and  if  the  supplementary 
ends  are  of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  primary;  if  they 
comprise  dogmas  and  ceremonies  by  which  the  range  of 
social  agency  is  restricted  and  its  integrity  lowered  ;  above 
all,  if  they  so  withdraw  the  mind  of  the  clergyman  from 
the  rational  and  moral  interests  of  society  as  to  convert 
him  into  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  national  education  and 
culture,  except  on  the  exclusive  terms  of  his  professional 
speciality, — then  the  alliance  is  justly  forfeited,  and  the 
State,  failing  to  gain  the  stipulated  benefits,  reclaims  of 
right  the  vested  endowment.  Can  any  candid  observer 
affirm  that  the  Established  Church  fairly  performs  the 
national  function  intrusted  to  her?  Is  she  not  at  this 
moment  spending  all  her  zeal  on  disputes  which,  but  for 
their  possible  results,  the  nation  regards  with  contemptuous 
indifference  ?  Have  her  teachings  been  such,  her  methods 
of  operation  such,  as  to  retain  in  her  faith  and  power  the 
great  working  class  of  this  country  ?  She  complains  perhaps 
of  the  copresence  of  rival  sects,  that  break  and  paralyze  her 
energies.  But  did  she  not  herself  disown  them  and  drive 
them  out?  and  have  they  not  had,  in  her  coldness  or 
narrowness,  such  sufficient  cause  to  quit  her  communion, 
that  their  founders  are,  for  the  most  part,  remembered 
with  a  just  reverence,  accounted  as  the  worthies  of  our 
history,  and  acknowledged  to  have  done  a  good  work  ?  To 
what,  so  much  as  to  the  incompetency  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Church,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  state  of  things 
so  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Thorn,  in  the  following 
page? 

"The  Christian  Church  has  instruments  enough,  and  self- 
sacrifice  enough,  to  parcel  the  world  among  her  ministers,  to 
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break  up  the  close  layers  of  its  masses  so  that,  instead  of  only 
like  consorting  with  like,  and  ignorance  and  vice  pressed 
together,  lying  in  thick  strata  on  one  another,  human  beings, 
instead  of  dense,  impermeable  clusters,  should  stand  forth, 
individual  and  distinct,  so  that  air  and  light  could  circulate 
around  them,  and  not  one  soul  be  left  without  living  contact, 
through  a  brother's  touch,  with  the  sympathies  of  earth  and 
the  supports  of  heaven.  But  the  Christian  Church  cannot  do 
this  as  it  now  exists.  With  its  conflicting  creeds,  and  rival 
interests,  and  deadly  jealousies,  it  cannot  unite  its  devoted 
servants,  and  send  them  forth  in  one  spirit  to  divide  the  toil 
between  them.  If  we  were  all  of  one  heart,  believing  that 
holy  affections  are  the  only  powers  that  can  enlighten  and 
regenerate  fallen  men,  there  might  not  be  a  spot  in  all  this  land 
in  which  even  an  individual  could  be  found  without  the  light 
and  love  of  a  brother's  spirit  bent  full  upon  him.  And  why  is 
not  this  the  case  now  ?  Because,  in  consequence  of  our  divi- 
sions about  doctrines,  Christianity  cannot  be  locally  applied. 
In  that  fact  lies  mainly  the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion and  destitution  of  the  people.  A  parochial  administration 
of  Christianity,  a  beautiful  and  competent  idea,  is  now  an 
impossibility.  A  catholic  religion  requires  a  catholic  church  ; 
but  we  have  only  Roman  catholic  churches,  and  Church  of 
England  churches,  and  Calvinistic  churches,  and  other  recip- 
rocally repelling  and  antagonistic  churches.  If  Christianity 
was  one  power,  and  could  use  the  world's  wisdom  of  the 
division  of  labour,  it  could  assign  to  each  manageable  dis- 
trict its  own  responsible  agency,  sufficient  to  flood  it  with 
light.  But  this  cannot  be  where  you  will  hardly  find  two 
neighbouring  houses  in  which  the  same  theory  of  salvation  is 
accepted.  And  so  our  Christian  churches  gather  their 
isolated  worshippers  from  all  quarters  ;  and  in  our  large  towns, 
at  least,  no  man  has  an  allotted  field,  and  no  church  and  no 
person  is  charged  with  the  spiritual  condition  of  any  spot. 
And  thus  our  churches  sit  apart,  exerting  some  attraction  over 
scattered  individuals  of  like  affinities  among  the  dispersed 
multitudes,  but  with  no  power  of  thoroughly  occupying  the 
Field  of  the  World,  each  cultivating  its  own  corner  of  the 
vineyard.  And  as  with  that  village  of  Samaria  which  would 
not  receive  our  Lord  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  was 
going  to  Jerusalem,  there  are  places  in  Christian  lands  where 
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disciples,  earnest  and  beloved  as  James  and  John,  would  not 
be  received  ;  and,  probably,  like  James  and  John,  might  know- 
so  little  what  spirit  they  are  of,  as  to  be  ready  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  in  their  Master's  name.  These  are  the  consequences 
of  established  creeds  and  churches, — and  this  the  price  we 
pay  for  a  Religion  of  Doctrines,  instead  of  a  religion  that 
looks  only  to  the  spirit  and  the  life  ;  for  a  religion  of  saving 
orthodoxies,  instead  of  a  religion  of  all-purifying  love.  The 
prophecy  remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and  Christianity  cannot 
occupy  the  world  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep,  because  Theo- 
logy forbids  the  union  and  the  distribution  of  its  powers. 
We  have  left  to  Sin  and  Satan  the  advantage  of  the  principle, 
Divide  and  Conquer." — Religion,  the  Church,  and  the  People, 
p.  20. 

The  Church  of  England  has  enjoyed  rare  opportunities. 
It  wants  nothing  that  history  can  give  to  render  it  respect- 
able. It  lost  little  of  the  external  dignity  of  the  elder 
system  when  it  opened  a  way  for  some  infusion  of  energy 
from  the  Reformation.  Its  hierarchy  ascends  by  the  same 
gradations,  and  retains  the  same  titles,  as  the  parent  body  : 
its  creeds  are  translations  of  ancient  forms  :  its  liturgy  is 
a  provincial  idiom  of  the  language  of  the  universal 
Church.  The  Anglicans  are  right  in  maintaining  that  it 
was  not  of  Protestant  origin,  but  rather  a  national  graft 
detached  from  the  stem  of  so  many  centuries ;  that  it  did 
not  rudely  tear  away,  but  simply  trained  around  the  local 
structure,  the  sacred  ivy  of  antiquity.  Yet  it  was  not  left 
without  the  purifying  influence  of  a  day  of  persecution,  as 
well  as  the  prolonged  contact  of  more  earnest  and  spiritual 
reformers,  who  sometimes  introduced  within  the  pale  the 
self-denying  virtues  and  rude  fervour  that  are  the  secret  of 
popular  power.  The  honourable  duty  was  devolved  upon 
it,  by  the  folly  of  a  king,  of  being  the  advocate  of  liberty, 
and  the  representative  of  injured  conscience.  It  has  had 
the  almost  uninterrupted  and  exclusive  command  of  all 
the  resources  and  all  the  distinctions  of  the  ancient 
universities,  and  has  enriched  English  literature  with  some 
of  its  most  cherished  names.  If  ever  a  Church  has  had  a 
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chance  of  collecting  into  the  focus  of  its  action  the  most 
various  and  even  opposite  influences  that  can  sway  the 
human  mind,  it  is  the  Church  of  England.  Yet,  at  last, 
the  day  is  coming  when  the  account  will  be  asked  of  these 
•opportunities.  The  churches  of  our  forefathers  will  not 
be  permanently  left  to  the  sort  of  teachers  who  are  now 
wearying  the  world  with  their  puerilities,  and  shocking  it 
with  their  intolerance ;  nor  the  ecclesiastical  estates  of  the 
nation  abandoned  to  the  guardianship  which  has  been  so 
shamefully  abused.  To  the  large  and  humiliating  subject 
of  the  Church  temporalities,  we  have  abstained  from 
adverting.  Convinced  as  we  are,  that  what  alone  the 
Church  cares  to  teach  has  ceased  to  be  the  real  religion  of 
this  nation,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter 
into  the  abuses  of  secular  administration.  The  exposure 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  is  fresh  in  every  one's 
recollection.  And  in  Mr.  Beeston's  sensible  pamphlet  will 
be  found  a  series  of  facts  as  to  the  management  of 
episcopal  and  chapter  lands,  which  we  should  think  it 
impossible  to  parallel  in  the  history  of  private  rapacity 
and  corporate  dishonesty. 

"  Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Psena  claudo. " 

No  one  who  reads  the  statements  to  which  we  refer  can 
believe  that  the  reckoning  will  be  long  delayed ;  and  among 
the  chances  of  the  near  future,  we  esteem  it  not  the  least, 
that  an  irresistible  force  of  opinion  will  support  in 
substance  the  prayer  of  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen,  which 
appeared  in  this  "  Review  "  two  years  ago, — for  FREEDOM 
OF  CONSCIENCE  IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION.* 

"  Admittance  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  liberty  of  worshipping  and  expounding  the 
Scriptures  in  the  churches  of  our  ancestors,  are  now 
made  to  depend  upon  subscription  to  certain  articles  of 

*  See  the  No.  for  July,  1848,  p.  497. 
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faith  known  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  This  test,  when  first  established,  was  a  departure  from 
the  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  founded  upon 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  progress  in  religious  truth  ;  and  it  led  to  those  lament- 
able schisms  which  have  since  divided  English  Protestants 
into  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  various  denominations, 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  a  united  religious 
community.  These  schisms  are  now  widely  extending, 
from  the  differences  which  have  lately  sprung  up  within 
the  Church  itself  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  and  we  call  upon  your  Majesty,  by  removing 
this  cause  of  sectarian  distinctions,  as  a  middle  wall  of 
partition  unknown  to  Christianity,  and  by  promoting  the 
application  of  the  divine  precepts  of  universal  charity, 
to  restore  among  your  Majesty's  subjects  the  '  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace.' 

"We  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (14 
Car.  II.  c.  4)  /  the  abolition  of  all  subscription  tests  for 
admission  to  universities,  the  houses  of  Parliament,  or  for 
holy  orders ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  churches  built, 
endowed,  or  supported  with  public  money,  the  people,  by 
their  local  representatives,  or  in  their  religious  congrega- 
tions, shall  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  their  own 
religious  teachers" 


III. 

THE   BATTLE   OF  THE   CHURCHES.* 

IN  1822,  a  French  philosopher  discovered  the  grand  law 
of  human  progression,  revealed  it  to  applauding  Paris, 
brought  the  history  of  all  civilized  nations  to  pronounce  it 
infallible,  and  computed  from  it  the  future  course  of 
European  society.  The  mind  of  man,  we  are  assured  by 
Auguste  Comte,  passes  by  invariable  necessity  through  three 
stages  of  development ; — the  state  of  religion,  or  fiction  ;  of 
metaphysics,  or  abstract  thought ;  of  science,  or  positive 
knowledge,  t  No  change  in  this  order,  no  return  upon  its 
steps,  is  possible  ;  the  shadow  cannot  retreat  upon  the  dial, 
or  the  man  return  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  Every  one 

*  I.  "  Lectures  on  Certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  submitting 
to  the  Catholic  Church."  By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the 
Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  Second  Edition.  London.  1850. 

2.  "The  British  Churches  in  Relation  to  the  British  People."     By 
Edward  Miall.     London.     1849. 

3.  "  Gilbert's  Pamphlets,  including  the  Pope's  Brief  j  Cardinal  Wise- 
man's Pastoral ;  Lord  John  Russell's  Letter,  &c." 

4.  "The  Bishop  of  London's  Charge,  delivered  in  St.  Paul's,  Satur- 
day, Nov.  2nd,  1850." 

5.  "  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  the  New  Hier- 
archy."    By  George  Bowyer,  Esq.,  B.C. L.     London.      1850. 

6.  "  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Appeal  to  the  Reason  and  Good  Feeling  of 
the  British  People.     Nov.  19,  1850." 

7.  "Lord  Beaumont's  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland.     Times  t  Nov. 
26,  1850.  —  Westminster  Review,  1851. 

t  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive.  iere  Lec^on,  p.  3,  et  seqq,  5ie 
Legon,  p.  653,  et  seqq. 
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who  is  not  oehind  the  age  will  tell  you,  that  he  has  out- 
lived the  theology  of  his  infancy  and  the  philosophy  of  his 
youth,  to  settle  down  on  a  physical  belief  in  the  ripeness  of 
his  powers.  And  so,  too,  the  world,  passing  from  myth  to 
metaphysics,  and  from  metaphysics  to  induction,  begins 
with  the  Bible  and  ends  with  the  "  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive."  To  the  schools  of  the  prophets  succeeds 
"  L'Ecole  Polytechnique "  ;  and  our  intellect,  having  sur- 
mounted the  meridians  of  God  and  the  Soul,  culminates  in 
the  apprehension  of  material  nature.  Henceforth  the 
problems  so  intensely  attractive  to  speculation,  and  so 
variously  answered  by  faith,  retire  from  the  field  of  thought. 
They  have  an  interest,  as  in  some  sense  the  autobiography 
of  an  adolescent  world :  but  they  are  never  to  return  in 
living  action  upon  the  earth. 

In  1850,  the  most  practical  nation  of  Europe, — the 
nation  in  which  the  high-priest  of  inductive  science  was 
Chancellor  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, — where 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the 
aberration  of  light,  were  demonstrated,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  discovered,  the  steam-engine  invented,  the  first 
railroad  made, — the  nation  of  factories  and  ships, — with 
instinct  against  all  hypotheses,  and  impatience  for  every 
subtlety, — signs  requisitions  about  the  grace  of  baptism, 
holds  county  meetings  on  the  doctrine  of  Apostolicity, 
demands  leading  articles  on  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
listens  in  crowded  town-halls  to  the  canon  law  and  the 
Tridentine  decrees.  M.  Comte's  law  stands  aghast. 
Since  the  memorable  date  of  his  discovery,  the  world  must 
have  been  altered  :  he  found  it  in  its  last  stage ;  it  is  now  in 
its  first :  it  had  then  for  some  ages  emerged  from  the  last 
trail  of  theology ;  it  has  now  plunged  again  into  the  very 
nucleus  of  that  nebulous  light.  The  vaticinations  of 
philosophy  on  human  affairs  are  seldom  more  fortunate 
than  studies  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  the  pomp  of  discovery 
becomes  ludicrous  in  the  completeness  of  the  frustration. 
In  the  present  instance,  this  can  be  no  just  matter  of 
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surprise  or  regret ;  it  was  a  bold,  and  by  no  means  a  cheer- 
ful presumption,  that  mankind  could  never  again  feel  an 
interest  in  those  awful  topics  which  have  so  long  and 
deeply  engaged  their  curiosity  and  affections.  Were  the 
prospect  ever  so  "inviting  of  such  an  advance  into  the  maturity 
of  reason,  a  shade  of  melancholy  wonder  would  fall  back 
on  the  long  infancy  of  the  race.  We  would  not  willingly, 
for  the  most  brilliant  promise  of  the  future,  be  made 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  past.  But  if,  as  Comte's  law  would 
persuade  us,  the  whole  career  of  religion  on  the  earth  is 
but  the  action  of  a  nursery  drama  ;  if,  until  it  is  played  out, 
the  real  business  of  this  world  cannot  begin  ;  if  the  energies 
displayed  in  it  pursue  illusions,  and  are  barren  as  the 
tossing  of  the  arms  in  dreams, — with  what  sad  eye  must  we 
look  on  the  greater  part  of  human  history  !  the  faith,  which 
is  the  first  cement  of  nations  and  source  of  law,  is  but  the 
trick  of  nature's  police  for  cheating  them  into  order.  The 
poetry  which  issues  from  mythology  and  leads  to  history, 
springs  from  a  root  that  bears  no  truth.  The  greatest 
revolutions  the  world  has  ever  seen  have  broken  forth  from 
Jerusalem,  from  Mecca,  from  Wittenberg,  to  sweep  over 
the  earth  without  a  meaning,  and  pass  away.  The  old 
Hebrew  race  survives,  testifying  to  nothing,  but  perfectly 
fulfilling  its  destiny  by  selling  quills  and  buying  old  clothes. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  of  all  'institutions  the  most  august 
and  durable,  which  crosses  the  chasm  between  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  the  ocean  between  the  New  and  Old 
World ;  which  has  cost  mankind  more  thought  and 
treasure,  and  given  them  a  more  wonderful  guidance,  than 
any  earlier  or  later  agency, — has  been  but  an  empty 
presence,  the  richest  pageant  in  the  carnival  of  folly.  All 
the  thought  and  genius  spent  on  questions  of  faith,  and 
inspired  by  the  sentiments  of  devotion,  have  been  wasted 
and  misapplied  :  they  come  down  to  us,  not  for  our  help, 
but  for  our  warning ;  and  if  we  admire  them,  we  catch  no 
high  contagion  of  wisdom.  In  short,  if  all  the  divinity,  all 
the  speculative  philosophy,  all  the  poetry  and  records  of 
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religion,  are  to  be  banished  to  the  juvenile  library  of  the 
world,  what  literature  remains  to  be  the  heritage  of  its 
maturity?  A  theory  which  treats  the  "theological  con- 
dition "  of  the  human  mind  as  one  which  is  to  be  out- 
grown, exhibits  history  in  the  dreariest  light,  as  a  confused 
waste  of  unproductive  activity  and  misguided  faculty.  We 
know  of  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  contemptuous 
interpretation  of  the  historical  development  of  mankind ; 
or  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  passions,  which  direct 
themselves  on  supernatural  objects,  have  spent  their  force. 
Their  partial  and  local  decadence,  a  phenomenon  invariably 
marking,  not  the  advance,  but  the  decline  of  national  life, 
has  hitherto  been  succeeded  by  some  wider  renewal  of 
their  power.  They  have  shown  themselves  capable  of 
coexisting  with  the  greatest  vigour  of  intellect,  the  highest 
style  of  character,  and  the  most  various  capacity  for  thought 
or  for  affairs.  If  we  are  amazed  at  the  absurdities  to  which 
they  sometimes  commit  themselves,  we  find  a  parallel  in 
the  superstitions  of  the  dry  reason ;  and  the  devotee,  who 
expects  miracles  from  a  saint's  bones,  is  not  more  credulous 
than  the  mesmerist,  who  undertakes  to  read  a  newspaper 
through  a  brick  wall.  If  we  complain  of  the  dissensions 
produced  by  rival  creeds,  we  are  met  by  the  more  fatal 
disintegration  effected  by  sceptic  egotism ;  and  must  con- 
fess that  the  disruption  of  grand  masses  of  society,  as  at 
the  Reformation,  is  less  terrible  than  the  silent  dissolution 
of  all  moral  and  ideal  cohesion.  And  however  monstrous 
the  crimes  into  which  ecclesiastical  passions  betray  men, 
they  are,  after  all,  less  revolting  than  the  loathsome 
atrocities  of  periods,  lost  to  all  restraints  of  reverence  ;  and 
even  the  Papacy  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
appears  innocent,  in  comparison  with  the  government  of 
Asia  and  Greece  under  Alexander's  successors,  and  of  the 
Empire  during  the  decline  of  Rome.  We  cannot  admit 
that  the  theological  turn  of  the  present  excitement  in 
England  betokens  a  retrograde  course  of  civilization. 

A  true  British  Protestant,  whose  notions  of  "  Popery  " 
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are  limited  to  what  he  hears  from  an  Evangelical  curate,  or 
has  seen  at  the  opening  of  a  Jesuit  church,  looks  on  the 
whole  system  as  an  obsolete  mummery ;  and  no  more  be- 
lieves that  men  of  sense  can  seriously  adopt  it,  than  that 
they  will  be  converted  to  the  practice  of  eating  their  dinner 
with  a  Chinaman's  chop-sticks  instead  of  the  knife  and 
fork.  He  pictures  to  himself  a  number  of  celibate  gentle- 
men, who  glide  through  a  sort  of  minuet  by  candlelight 
around  the  altar,  and  worship  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  and  keep  the  Bible  out  of  everybody's  way,  and 
make  people  easy  about  their  sins  :  and  he  is  positive  that 
no  one  above  a  "  poor  Irishman  "  can  fail  to  see  through 
such  nonsense.  Few  even  of  educated  Englishmen  have 
any  suspicion  of  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the  Catholic 
dogma,  its  wide  and  various  adaptation  to  wants  ineffaceable 
from  the  human  heart,  its  wonderful  fusion  of  the  super- 
natural into  the  natural  life,  its  vast  resources  for  a  power- 
ful hold  upon  the  conscience.  We  doubt  whether  any 
single  Reformed  Church  can  present  a  theory  of  religion 
comparable  with  it  in  comprehensiveness,  in  logical 
coherence,  in  the  well-guarded  disposition  of  its  parts. 
Into  this  interior  view,  however,  the  popular  polemics, 
neither  give  nor  have  the  slightest  insight ;  and  hence  it  is 
a  common  error,  both  to  underrate  the  natural  power  of 
the  Romish  scheme  and  to  mistake  the  quarter  in  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  felt.  It  is  not  among  the  ignorant  and 
vulgar,  but  among  the  intellectual  and  imaginative, — not 
by  appeals  to  the  senses  in  worship,  but  by  consistency  and 
subtlety  of  thought, — that  in  our  days  converts  will  be 
made  to  the  ancient  Church.  We  have  receded  far  from 
the  Reformation  by  length  of  time  :  the  management  of 
the  controversy  has  degenerated  :  it  has  been  debased  by 
political  passions,  and  turned  upon  the  grossest  external 
features  of  the  case ;  and  when  a  thoughtful  man,  accus- 
tomed to  defer  to  historical  authority,  and  competent  to 
estimate  moral  theories  as  a  whole,  is  led  to  penetrate  be- 
neath the  surface,  he  is  unprepared  for  the  sight  of  so  much 
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speculative  grandeur,  and  if  he  have  been  a  mere  Anglican 
or  Lutheran,  is  perhaps  astonished  into  the  conclusion,  that 
the  elder  system  has  the  advantage  in  philosophy  and 
antiquity  alike.  From  this,  among  other  causes,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  may  proceed 
considerably  further  in  this  country  ere  it  receives  any 
effectual  check.  The  academical  training  and  the  clerical 
teaching  of  the  upper  classes  have  not  qualified  them  to 
resist  it.  At  the  other  end  of  society  there  are  large 
masses  who  cannot  be  considered  inaccessible  to  any 
missionary  influence,  affectionately  and  perseveringly 
applied.  Not  all  men,  in  a  crowded  community,  are 
capable  of  the  independence,  the  self-subsistence,  without 
which  Protestantism  sinks  into  personal  anarchy.  The 
class  of  weak,  dependent  characters,  that  cannot  stand 
alone  in  the  struggle  of  life,  are  unprovided  for  in  the 
modern  system  of  the  world.  The  co-operative  theorist 
tries  to  take  them  up.  But  somehow  or  other  he  is  usually 
a  man  with  whom,  by  a  strange  fatality,  co-operation  is  im- 
possible ;  intent  on  uniting  all  men,  yet  himself  not  agree- 
ing with  any ;  with  individuality  so  intense  and  exclusive, 
that  it  produces  all  the  effect  of  intolerant  self-will ;  and 
thus  the  very  plans  which  by  his  hypothesis  are  inevitable, 
are  by  his  temper  made  impracticable.  He  appeals,  how- 
ever, and  successfully,  to  the  uneasiness  felt  by  the  feeble 
in  the  strife  and  pressure  of  the  world :  he  fills  the 
imagination  with  visions  of  repose  and  sympathy:  he 
awakens  the  craving  for  unity  and  incorporation  in  some 
vast  and  sustaining  society.  And  whence  is  this  desire? 
disappointed  of  its  first  promise,  to  obtain  its  satisfaction  ? 
Is  it  impossible  that  it  may  accept  proposals  from  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  august,  the  most  gigantic  organization 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  that  it  may  take  refuge  in  a 
body  which  invests  indigence  with  sanctity, — which  cares 
for  its  members,  one  by  one, — which  has  a  real  past  instead 
of  a  fancied  future,  and  warms  the  mind  with  the  colouring 
of  rich  traditions, — which,  in  providing  for  the  poorest 
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want  of  the  moment,  enrols  the  disciple  in  a  commonwealth 
spread  through  all  ages  and  both  worlds?  Whatever 
socialistic  tendency  may  be  diffused  through  the  English 
mind  is  not  unlikely,  in  spite  of  a  promise  diametrically 
opposite,  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Catholic  cause. 
The  middle  classes  of  this  country,  and  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  artizans,  have  been  so  thoroughly  cast  in  the 
Protestant  mould,  and  so  jealously  vindicate  their  sturdy 
individuality,  that  no  reaction  from  Rome  will  affect  them 
with  any  feelings  but  of  amazement  and  contempt.  Still, 
in  the  peculiar  combinations  of  the  present  period, 
materials  enough  exist  in  England  for  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  a  well-equipped,  devoted,  and  skilful  priesthood ; 
and  if  the  prudence  of  Rome  has  failed  her  as  to  the 
manner  of  her  recent  advance,  her  true  instinct  has  perhaps 
detected  the  right  moment.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his 
Holiness  has  thoroughly  puzzled  the  English  people.  It  is 
not  clear  to  them  how  they  should  comport  themselves 
towards  his  pretensions.  They  have  objections  to  arrogance 
at  all  times ;  and  when  an  Italian  priest  meddles  with  their 
national  geography,  disposes  of  their  counties,  draws  lines 
around  their  cities,  and,  fixing  an  admiring  eye  on  the  un- 
furnished cathedrals  of  Westminster  and  Beverley,  supplies 
bishops  for  their  future  adornment,  they  feel  inclined  at 
least  to  let  him  know  that  they  are  here,  and  that  England 
is  not  an  unoccupied  colony  to  be  parcelled  out  among  his 
flock.  But  they  read  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Appeal ;  and 
become  convinced  that,  if  anything  is  amiss,  it  is  their  own 
fault ;  for  that,  apparently,  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
the  fair  scope  of  law.  Then  it  is  useless  to  be  angry,  unless 
they  alter  the  law  :  yet  to  repent  of  what  they  did,  with  a 
purpose  of  justice,  and  in  a  temper  of  generous  trust ;  to 
recall  their  deliberate  concession  of  free  religious  develop- 
ment j  to  resume  again  the  detestable  policy  of  theologic 
legislation, — is  a  course  which  they  would  feel  ashamed  to 
contemplate.  Moreover,  in  such  a  course,  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  know  how  to  begin,  and  where  to  stop.  To 
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legislate  about  mere  names  and  titles,  apart  from  the  func- 
tions they  denote,  would  be  a  helpless  expression  of  childish 
irritation  :  to  prohibit  the  offices  themselves  would  be  to 
drive  a  wounding  law  into  the  interior  structure  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Were  this  admissible,  what 
principle  would  remain  to  hinder  the  dissolution  by  law  of 
the  Methodist  Conference,  or  the  Free  Church  Synods  ? 
Yet  even  those  who  most  clearly  see  the  dangers  of  action 
at  the  present  crisis  arrive  regretfully,  we  think,  at  a  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  entire  inaction.  An  uneasy  suspicion 
remains,  that  a  step  made  good  by  the  Papal  hierarchy  in- 
troduces an  unsound  element  into  English  life;  that  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  the 
modern  Nonconformists  ;  and  that,  however  we  may  ignore 
the  red  hat  and  the  archiepiscopal  title,  Dr.  Wiseman  con- 
tinues, after  all,  something  more  to  the  state  than  a  "  Dis- 
senting minister."  These  impressions,  we  think,  are  to  a 
certain  extent  wholesome  and  legitimate  ;  and  may  be  at 
once  justified  and  moderated  by  a  glance  at  the  theory  and 
inherent  action  of  the  Roman  Church,  especially  in  its  co- 
existence with  the  state. 

All  Protestant  controversies  turn  upon  questions  of  doc- 
trine: all  Protestant  sects  are  marked  off  by  some 
peculiarity  of  creed ;  and  whoever,  in  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  his  private  thought,  approves  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarity,  thereby  falls  into  membership  of  the  sect,  which 
is  but  the  voluntary  concurrence  of  many  individuals  in  the 
same  confession.  In  the  whole  circle  of  Christian,  or 
quasi-Christian  doctrines,  there  is  not  a  point  which  has 
not  been  looked  at  by  some  believer  or  other,  with  such 
intensity  as  to  grow  incandescent  before  his  mind,  to 
radiate  a  divine  light  upon  him,  and  to  be  assumed  as  the 
centre  of  a  system.  Like  the  astronomer,  intent  on  some 
suspected  mystery  in  a  star  of  inferior  magnitude,  he  directs 
his  soul, — turned  by  some  special  susceptibility  into  a 
powerful  reflector, — towards  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  the 
great  arch  of  faith,  is  dazzled  by  what  the  natural  vision 
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can  scarce  discern,  and  suffers  even  neighbouring  objects  to 
remain  in  shade,  and  whole  constellations  of  truth  to  lie 
beyond  his  field  of  view.  Each  sect  being  thus  the  direct 
result  of  some  individuality,  not  even  its  own  members 
pretend  that  its  speciality  is  to  be  held  up  as  an  essential : 
they  claim  for  it  no  other  merit  than  that  of  recovering  some 
important  position  from  unmerited  neglect.  At  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  a  different  feeling  prevailed. 
It  was  then  thought  a  very  serious  thing  to  separate  from  a 
previous  communion,  and  constitute  a  new  one ;  and 
nothing  short  of  a  difference  in  "  fundamentals  "  was  held 
as  a  justifying  plea.  But  the  process  has  been  so  often 
repeated,  and  by  protracted  indulgence  to  individuality  the 
religious  sympathies  have  grown  so  fastidious,  that  distinc- 
tions even  more  trivial,  descending  from  conscience  to 
opinion,  and  from  opinion  to  taste,  have  become  familiar 
as  demarcations  of  worship.  Hence,  to  the  Protestant 
apprehension,  denominations  without  end  may  coexist 
within  the  wide  embrace  of  Christianity ;  and  provided  the 
deviations  do  not  run  beyond  certain  ill-determined  bounds, 
they  involve  no  forfeiture  of  the  Christian  name.  "  What 
do  these  people  believe  ?  "  is  the  question  of  the  passer-by, 
as  he  sees  the  crowd  streaming  from  the  conventicle  of 
some  new  sect  or  sectiuncle.  Each  Nonconformist  name 
suggests,  to  those  who  know  its  history,  some  particular 
tenet  or  turn  of  thought,  of  which  it  has  undertaken  the 
guardianship : — Methodism  expounds  the  new  birth ; 
Calvinism,  the  irrevocable  decrees ;  Quakerism,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit;  Lutheranism,  the  justification  by 
faith.  Now  this  inveterate  habit  of  attending  exclusively 
to  doctrines,  Protestants  are  apt  to  carry  into  their  estimates 
of  the  Romish  system.  They  put  it  down  among  the  sects 
of  Christendom,  and  judge  it  as  they  would  Moravianism 
or  Presbyterianism.  They  accuse  its  worship  of  idolatry, 
and  its  creed  of  falsehood;  they  are  offended  by  the 
apparent  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  their  own  Scrip- 
tural or  rational  scheme ;  and  yield  either  to  all  the  anti- 
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pathies  of   intolerant  zeal,    or   to    the  mild   contempt   of 
tolerant  indifference. 

Both  results  are  equally  unwarranted.  If  Catholicism  be 
a  superstition,  that  is  no  reason  for  interfering  with  it  by  law. 
If  it  is  not  more  a  superstition  than  Methodism,  that  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  as  little  dangerous.  Whether  its  solution  of 
questions  of  divinity  be  wiser  or  more  foolish  than  that  of 
the  Protestant  Confessions,  is  a  matter  with  which  the  state 
has  no  concern.  It  may  go  astray  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  may  blaspheme  in  its  prayers  to  the 
"  Mother  of  God,"  may  be  idolatrous  in  the  mass  and 
pagan  in  the  ritual,  without  justifying  the  slightest  legis- 
lative check.  Were  it  heretical  as  Antichrist,  and  false  as 
the  scarlet  abomination,  its  career  should  run  free  of  the 
Attorney-General.  Englishmen  enjoy, — as  inseparable  from 
freedom  of  conscience, — unlimited  right  of  error  and  de- 
lusion. There  is  (or  recently  was)  an  establishment  near 
London  for  the  adoration  of  the  Vital  Principle ;  where  it  is 
the  most  serious  of  crimes  to  eat  beef,  a  deplorable  infirmity 
to  cut  a  cabbage,  and  the  height  of  holiness  to  live  on 
apples  ripely  dropping  into  the  expectant  aprons  of 
devotees.  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Holyoake  undertake  the 
propaganda  of  Atheism.  The  Book  of  Mormon  succeeds 
among  thousands  in  the  North  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
Bible.  And  a  nation  which  is  wise  enough  to  leave  these 
things  unmolested  by  coercive  check  cannot  abandon  its 
forbearance  in  dealing  with  the  confessional  and  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice.  If  the  Latter-day  Saints  may  organize 
their  staff  of  "Angels,"  and  send  them,  in  the  name  of 
Joe  Smith,  to  baptize  converted  potters  and  believing 
housemaids  in  the  waters  of  every  large  river ;  the  Catho- 
lics cannot,  on  any  charge  of  superstition,  be  denied  their 
order  of  bishops,  for  the  supervision  of  their  priesthood, 
and  the  governance  of  their  faithful.  After  tolerating  so 
much  new  nonsense,  we  have  lost  all  plea  for  growing 
angry  with  the  old. 

If,  then,  we  had  to  deal  simply  with  a  form  of  worship 
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and  theology,  there  would  be  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  the  case  of  the  Catholics  and  that  of  the  Dissenters. 
And  practically,  perhaps,  in  the  actual  condition  of  Europe, 
the  question  now  in  agitation  might  be  permitted  to  rest 
there.  But,  in  fairness  to  the  Protestant  feeling,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  presents 
a  feature  absent  from  every  other  variety  of  Nonconformity. 
It  is  not  a  RELIGION  only,  but  a  POLITY  ; — and  this  in  a 
very  peculiar  sense.  Other  systems  also, — as  the  Presby- 
terian,— include  among  their  doctrines  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  some  particular  church-government  ; — which  opinion, 
however,  professing  to  be  derived  from  Scripture  by  use  of 
private  judgment,  stands,  in  their  case,  on  the  same  footing 
with  every  other  article  of  their  creed.  You  might  differ 
from  John  Knox  about  Synods,  without  prejudice  to  your 
agreement  in  all  else.  But  with  the  Romish  Church  it  is 
different.  It  is  not  that  her  religion  contains  a  Polity  :  but 
that  her  Polity  contains  the  whole  religion.  The  truths  she 
publishes  exist  only  as  in  its  keeping,  and  rest  only  on  its 
guarantee :  and  if  you  invalidate  it,  they  would  vanish,  like 
the  promissory  notes  of  a  corporation  whose  charter  was 
proved  false.  Christianity,  in  her  view,  is  not  a  Doctrine, 
productive  of  institutions  through  spontaneous  action  on 
individual  minds ;  but  an  Institution,  the  perpetual  source 
of  doctrine  for  individual  obedience  and  trust.  Revelation 
is  not  a  mere  communication  of  truth,  not  a  transitory  visit  of 
heaven  to  earth,  ascertained  by  human  testimony,  and  fixed 
in  historical  records  :  but  a  continuous  Incarnation  of  Deity, 
a  permanent  Real  Presence  of  the  Infinite  in  certain  selected 
persons  and  consecrated  objects.  The  same  Divine 
Epiphany  which  began  with  the  person  of  the  Saviour  has 
never  since  abandoned  the  world  :  it  exists,  in  all  its  awful- 
ness  and  power,  only  embodied  no  longer  in  a  redeeming 
individual,  but  in  a  redeeming  Church.  The  word  of 
inspiration,  the  deed  of  miracle,  the  authority  to  condemn 
and  to  forgive,  remain  as  when  Christ  taught  in  the  templer 
walked  on  the  sea,  denounced  the  Pharisee  and  accepted 
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the  penitent.  These  functions,  as  exercised  by  him,  were 
only  in  their  incipient  stage  :  he  came, — to  exemplify  them 
indeed,  but  chiefly  to  incorporate  them  in  a  Body  which 
should  hold  and  transmit  them  to  the  end  of  time.  From 
his  person  they  passed  to  the  College  of  the  Twelve,  under 
the  headship  of  Peter ;  and  thence,  in  perpetual  Apostle- 
ship,  to  the  Bishops  and  Pastors,  ordained  through  legiti- 
mate hands,  for  the  governance  of  disciples.  These  officers 
are  the  sole  depositaries,  the  authorized  trustees,  of  Divine 
grace ;  whose  decision,  whether  they  open  or  shut  the  gate 
of  mercy,  is  registered  in  heaven  and  is  without  appeal. 
Not  that  they  can  play  with  this  power,  and  dispose  of  it 
by  arbitrary  will.  The  media  through  which  it  is  to  flow 
have  been  divinely  appointed  :  its  channels  are  limited  to 
certain  physical  substances  and  bodily  acts  or  postures, 
selected  at  first  hand  for  the  purpose  ; — water  at  one  time, 
bread  at  another,  oil  at  a  third,  handling  of  the  head  at  a 
fourth.  But  the  infusion  of  the  supernatural  efficacy  into 
these  "alvei"  depends  on  an  act  of  the  appointed  official; 
through  whom  alone  the  divine  matter, — no  longer  choked 
up, — can  have  free  currency  into  the  persons  of  believers. 
To  this  inheritance  of  Miracle  is  added  a  stewardship  of 
Inspiration.  The  Episcopate  is  Keeper  of  the  Christian 
Records  :  and  as  those  records  are  only  the  first  germ  of  an 
undeveloped  revelation,  with  the  same  body  is  left  the 
exclusive  power  of  unfolding  their  significance,  and  directing 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  their  ever-fertile  principles. 
Whatever  interpretation  the  hierarchy  may  put  upon  the 
Scriptures,  whatever  doctrine  or  discipline  they  may  an- 
nounce as  agreeable  with  the  mind  of  God,  must  be 
accepted  as  infallible  and  authoritative.  The  same  Spirit 
of  absolute  Truth  which  spoke  in  the  living  voice  of  Christ, 
which  guided  the  pen  of  Evangelists,  still  prolongs  itself  in 
the  thought  and  counsels  of  bishops,  and  renders  their 
collective  decisions  binding  as  divine  oracles.  The  people 
who  form  the  obedient  mass  of  the  Catholic  Body  are  not 
without  a  share  of  this  miraculous  light  in  the  soul ;  not 
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indeed  for  the  discernment  of  any  new  truth,  but  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  old.  The  moment  the  disciple  is 
incorporated  in  the  Church,  faith  bursts  into  sight :  he  passes 
from  opinion  into  knowledge  :  he  perceives  the  objects  of 
his  worship,  and  the  truth  of  his  creed,  with  more  than  the 
certainty  of  sense  ;  and  as  he  bows  before  the  altar,  or 
commits  himself  to  the  "  Mother  of  God,"  the  Real  Presence 
and  the  invisible  world  are  as  immediately  with  him  as  the 
Breviary  and  the  Crucifix.  Through  the  whole  Catholic 
atmosphere  is  diffused  a  preternatural  medium  of  clairvoy- 
ance, which  at  every  touch  of  its  ritual  vibrates  into  activity, 
and  opens  to  adoring  view  mysteries  hid  from  minds  with- 
out.* 

Now,  with  the  spiritual  aspects  of  this  theory  we  are  not 
here  concerned.  Reason  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
inspiration  that  transcends  it.  But  there  is  a  humbler  task 
to  which  the  common  intellect  is  not  incompetent.  We 
may  plant  this  system  in  a  political  community,  set  it  down 
beside  the  state,  imagine  it  surrounded  by  families,  and 
schools,  and  municipalities,  and  parliaments,  by  the  prison 
and  the  court  of  justice  ;  within  the  shadow  of  law  and  in 
presence  of  sovereignty  :  and  we  may  ask,  how  it  will  work 
amid  these  august  symbols  of  a  nation's  life,  how  adjust 
itself  in  relation  to  them  ?  Will  it  leave  them  to  their  free 
development  ?  Can  it  tranquilly  coexist  with  them,  and  be 
content  to  see  them  occupy  the  scope  which  English  tradi- 
tions and  English  usage  have  secured  for  them  ?  We  are 
convinced  it  cannot ;  that  every  step  it  may  make  is  an 
encroachment  upon  wholesome  liberty ;  that  it  is  innocent 
only  where  it  is  insignificant,  and  where  it  is  ascendant  will 
neither  part  with  power  nor  use  it  well ;  and  that  it  must 
needs  raise  to  the  highest  pitch  the  common  vice  of 
tyrannies  and  of  democracies, — the  relentless  crushing  of 
minorities. 

*  Adequate  authority  for  these  statements  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Moehler's  Symbolism,  Part  I.  Chap.  V.,  and  in  Newman's  Lectures, 
III.  p.  66,  and  Lect.  IX.  passim. 
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For  what  is  this  scheme  but  an  organized  and  undying 
attempt  to  establish  a  theocracy  ?  The  Church  is  not  only 
a  Heaven-appointed  polity,  but  an  imperishable  incarnation 
of  the  Personal  Deity ;  the  Episcopate  is  the  head-office  of 
his  supernatural  administration  ;  the  sacraments,  his  occa- 
sions of  audience  and  union  with  his  subjects  ;  the  priests, 
the  ministers  of  his  court,  the  directors  of  its  ceremonial, 
the  channel  of  every  petition  and  every  reply.  On  what 
terms  can  the  mere  secular  state  live  with  such  a  com- 
panion ?  Those  who  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  Most  High 
will  pay  small  heed  to  the  baton  of  the  constable.  Where 
the  Almighty  reigns,  what  room  will  there  be  for  the  police 
magistrate? — and  where  Omniscience  directs,  for  debates 
in  parliament  ?  What  natural  function  can  fail  to  undergo 
eclipse,  where  the  mystic  shadow  of  the  supernatural 
traverses  the  air  ?  True,  the  Catholic  declares  his  belief  in 
a  sort  of  divine  right  vested  in  the  civil  government,  and 
adopts  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  that  "  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God  " ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  this,  often 
professes  a  loyalty  even  more  profuse  than  accords  with  the 
taste  of  a  people  who  at  times  have  had  to  uphold  law 
against  kingship.  So,  in  truth,  this  doctrine  of  the  state  is 
not  so  lofty  as  it  looks  :  for  while  Government  and  the 
Church  are  both  called  divine,  the  one  is  referred  to  the 
God  of  nature,  the  other  to  the  God  of  grace ;  the  one  is 
the  old  mechanism  of  heathen  corruption,  the  other  the 
new  economy  of  heavenly  redemption  ;  the  one  is  for  the 
coercion  of  enemies  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  other  for 
the  guidance  of  friends ;  and  who  are  enemies,  who  friends, 
the  Church  alone  can  tell.  The  result  is  inevitable.  The 
civil  power,  however  extolled  as  similar  in  origin  and 
anterior  in  date,  is  treated,  after  all,  as  subordinate  in 
authority,  and  bound  to  place  itself  and  its  sword  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Its  highest  honour  and 
perfection  is  to  play  the  part  of  censor  and  avenger,  jailer 
and  executioner,  for  the  offended  sacerdotal  sanctities.  Its 
province  is  to  do  the  rough  work,  to  undertake  the  odious 
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necessities,  which  saintly  hearts  are  too  tender  to  behold, 
and  saintly  hands  too  clean  to  touch.  Spiritual  men 
cannot  work  at  the  forge  and  rivet  chains,  but  only  point 
to  the  limbs  that  are  to  bear  them  :  they  cannot  teach 
sword  exercise,"  but  only  name  the  crusade  where  it  might 
serve  a  holy  end :  they  are  unacquainted  with  worldly 
finance,  but  can  mention  to  the  magistrate  what  sum  would 
be  useful,  and  meditate  within  themselves  the  purposes  to 
which  it  shall  be  applied.  Where  the  theocratic  pretension 
prevails,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  another  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion, resting  on  a  mere  human  basis,  can  peaceably  coexist 
with  it.  Professedly  destitute  of  divine  direction,  unde- 
fended from  passion  and  error,  how  can  the  inferior  function 
sustain  itself  against  the  boundless  grasp  and  grandeur  of 
the  superior  ?  Well  is  it  called,  in  the  language  of  ecclesi- 
astics, the  secular  "  arm."  As  surely  as  the  body  obeys 
the  mind,  and  the  nimble  hand  or  heavy  fist  follows  the 
keenness  of  thought  or  the  shock  of  rage,  must  the  temporal 
power,  in  every  sacerdotal  state,  sink  into  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  subtlety  and  anointed  indignation.  In 
proportion  as  it  assumes  a  truly  independent  action,  and 
insists  on  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  Church  considers  itself 
injured,  complains  of  the  arrogance  of  the  princes  of  thL 
world,  and  puts  on  that  air  of  hurt  innocence  which  is  the 
favourite  disguise  of  the  intensest  pride.  Hear,  for  instance, 
the  affecting  statement  by  Father  Newman,  of  the  hard  lot 
of  the  true  Church,  from  the  disturbing  vicinity  of  the 
State. 

"  The  Church  is  a  sovereign  and  self-sustaining  power,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  any  temporal  state  is  such.  She  is  suffi- 
cient for  herself;  she  is  absolutely  independent  in  her  own 
sphere  ;  she  has  irresponsible  control  over  her  subjects  in 
religious  matters  ;  she  makes  laws  for  them  of  her  own 
authority,  and  enforces  obedience  on  them  as  the  tenure  of  their 
membership  in  her  communion.  And  you  know,  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  very  people  who  are  her  subjects,  are  in  another 
relation  the  State's  subjects,  and  that  those  very  matters  which, 
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in  one  aspect,  are  spiritual,  in  another  are  secular.  The  very- 
same  persons  and  the  very  same  things  belong  to  two  supreme 
jurisdictions  at  once,  so  that  the  Church  cannot  issue  any  order 
but  it  affects  the  persons  and  the  things  of  the  State,  nor  can 
the  State  issue  any  order  without  its  affecting  the  persons  and 
the  things  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  though  there  is  a  general 
coincidence  between  the  principles  on  which  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical welfare  respectively  depend,  as  proceeding  from  one 
and  the  same  God,  who  has  given  power  to  the  magistrate  as 
well  as  to  the  priest,  yet  there  is  no  necessary  coincidence  in 
their  particular  application  and  resulting  details,  just  as  the 
good  of  the  soul  is  not  always  the  good  of  the  body ;  and 
much  more  is  this  the  case,  considering  there  is  no  divine 
direction  promised  to  the  State,  to  preserve  it  from  human 
passion  and  human  selfishness.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  continual 
collision,  or  chance  of  collision,  between  the  State  and  the 
Church  ;  and  considering  the  State  has  the  power  of  the 
sword,  and  the  Church  has  no  arms  but  such  as  are  spiritual, 
the  problem  to  be  considered  by  us  is,  how  the  Church  may  be 
able  to  do  her  divinely  appointed  work  without  molestation  or 

seduction  from  the   State If  the  State  would 

but  keep  within  its  own  province,  it  would  find  the  Church  its 
truest  ally  and  best  benefactor.  She  upholds  obedience  to  the 
magistrate  ;  she  recognizes  his  office  as  from  God  ;  she  is  the 
preacher  of  peace,  the  sanction  of  law,  the  first  element  of 
order,  and  the  safeguard  of  morality,  and  that  without 
possible  vacillation  or  failure  ;  she  may  be  fully  trusted  ;  she  is 
a  sure  friend,  for  she  is  indefectible  and  undying.  But  it  is  not 
enough  for  the  State  that  things  should  be  done,  unless  it  has 
the  doing  of  them  ;  it  abhors  a  double  jurisdiction,  and  what 
it  calls  a  divided  allegiance  ;  aut  Ccssar  ant  nullus,  is  its 
motto,  nor  does  it  willingly  accept  of  any  compromise.  All 
power  is  founded,  as  it  is  often  said,  on  public  opinion  ;  to 
allow  the  existence  of  a  collateral  and  rival  authority,  is  to 
weaken  its  own  ;  and  though  that  authority  never  showed  its 
presence  by  collision,  but  ever  concurred  and  co-operated  in 
the  acts  of  the  State,  yet  the  divinity  with  which  the  State 
would  fain  hedge  itself  would,  in  the  minds  of  men,  be  con- 
centrated on  that  ordinance  of  God  which  has  the  higher  claim 
to  it." — pp.  144-146. 
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Simple  people  imagine  that  theocratic  claims  are  harm- 
less, because  they  refer  only  to  spiritual  matters.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  assures  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster, 
that  he  does  not  covet  their  Abbey,  or  begrudge  their 
revenues,  or  dream  of  meddling  with  their  congregation. 
He  only  wants  to  be  a  city  missionary,  and  carry  light  and 
consolation  into  noisome  courts  and  alleys,  where  the 
Protestant  influence  cannot  penetrate.  He  and  his  epis- 
copal brethren  have  no  other  function  than  to  see  that  the 
"poor  Irish"  say  their  prayers, — that  the  priests  are 
diligent  in  their  calling, — that  the  altars  have  clean  cloths, 
and  the  broken  crucifixes  get  repaired.  They  administer 
in  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world ;  and  never  can 
quit  their  quiet  sphere  to  enter  into  the  affairs  of  civil  life. 
Human  interests  and  institutions  are  no  more  in  danger 
from  them  than  from  the  angels  in  heaven.  We  believe 
this  to  be  said  in  perfect  good  faith,  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view ;  and  for  the  hour  to  be  true  even  from  the 
Protestant.  But  before  we  concede,  upon  this  plea,  the 
demand  of  every  church  to  perfect  autonomy, — before  we 
turn  away  with  the  careless  assurance  that  these  clerical 
matters  are  no  affairs  of  ours, — it  might  be  well  to  know 
how  and  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  temporal 
and  spiritual  things.  Even  in  the  Reformed  churches, 
this  boundary  has  been  a  topic  of  serious  dispute.  They 
have  all  declared  that  the  kingdom  they  aspired  to  find 
was  not  of  this  world.  Yet  Calvin  made  laws  in  Geneva, 
about  the  dress  of  brides  and  the  ringing  of  bells ;  em- 
ployed the  police  to  drive  the  inhabitants  to  church ;  shut 
up  the  theatres,  carried  off  the  fashionable  from  the  mas- 
querade to  bridewell,  issued  warrants  against  dancing,  and 
rendered  it  felony  to  question  the  dogmas  or  criticize  the 
preaching  of  his  party.  John  Knox  contended,  that,  "  to 
the  Civil  Magistrate  specially  appertained  the  ordering  and 
reformation  of  religion,"  and  the  Reformers  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1560,  made  the  repeated  celebration  of  the  mass  punish- 
able with  death.  The  zeal  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
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for  the  "  crown  rights  of  the  Redeemer,"  (that  is,  for  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  clergy,)  has  rendered  impossible  its 
friendly  alliance  with  the  State.  But  the  very  nature  of 
the  Protestant  system  presents  a  limit  to  these  incon- 
veniences : — First,  its  doctrine  is  not  sacerdotal ;  it  pre- 
tends to  no  secret  magic  all  its  own  :  its  appeal  is  popular ; 
it  rouses  the  conscience  of  men  in  masses,  instead  of 
practising  on  their  weakness  one  by  one.  Secondly,  it 
looks  on  the  world  as  so  lost  to  God,  that  no  evangelical 
men  can  mix  themselves  much  with  its  affairs.  From  their 
spiritual  position,  they  see  it  across  a  vast  chasm,  dividing 
the  opposite  poles  of  destiny  :  they  communicate  with  it  as 
with  an  alien,  if  not  a  hostile  land  ;  where  no  province  lies 
which  it  is  given  them  to  rule.  A  realm,  therefore,  always 
remains  as  the  proper  theatre  of  temporal  sway.  They 
may  mark  its  boundary  wrong,  but  they  mark  it  somewhere. 
But  on  the  Catholic  map  of  this  universe,  no  such  line  is 
found  at  all ;  or  if  it  seems  to  be  there,  it  is  but  as  the 
shadow  of  a  window-frame,  throwing  its  bar  across  the 
sheet,  and  shifting  as  the  sun  of  ecclesiastic  glory  rises  or 
declines.  What  is  temporal  in  England  is  spiritual  in 
Spain  ;  what  belongs  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
the  sixteenth.  De  jure,  the  divine  commission  extends  to 
every  thing,  and  might  absorb  this  planet  into  the  Papal 
state ;  de  facto,  it  includes  what  it  can,  and  stops  where  it 
must.  In  Paris,  the  Archbishop  celebrates  high-mass  to 
orders  from  an  Algerine  General,  or  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
and  bestows  his  pliant  benediction  on  King  or  Revolu- 
tionary hero.  In  Turin  a  law  is  passed  to  render  ecclesi- 
astics amenable  to  the  civil  courts  :  the  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  refuse  obedience :  to  the  minister  of  state  who 
proposed  the  law,  they  deny,  on  his  last  bed,  the  rites  of 
his  religion,  and  he  dies  unshriven  :  Rome  supports  them 
in  their  resistance,  and  they  are  now  in  exile  or  in  prison 
for  preferring  their  vows  to  their  allegiance.  To  recede 
with  passive  resistance  in  every  step,  to  advance  with 
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active  pressure  in  every  open  direction,  is  the  policy  of  a 
priesthood  that  never  dies.     The  city  and  territory  of  Rome 
itself  exhibit   perfectly  the   result   to  which   the  Catholic 
distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  departments 
will   reduce  itself,   when   let   alone.     There,  the   Pope   is 
Monarch,  as  well  as  Primate,  and  can  divide  the  offices  as 
he  will :  and  there,  the  temporal  functionaries  consist  of 
the  soldiery  and  the  police.     This  narrow  restriction  of  the 
business  of  the  government,  which  is  there  brought  about 
by  the  ascendency  of  the  priesthood,  may  be  elsewhere 
partially  produced  by  the  freedom  of  the  people.      The 
larger  the  range  of  life  that  is  left  to  individual  self-direc- 
tion, the  less  does  there  remain  for  public  law  to  take  up, 
and   the   more   limited  will  be  the  work  of  public  rule. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been,  till  lately,  a 
constant  retreat  of   legislation  from  its   interference  with 
the   private   will :  from   the  press,  from  commerce,   from 
litigation,  from   religion,   restrictions  have  been  removed ; 
and  the  notion  has  become  current,   that  the  State  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  protect  "  body  and  goods."     So  long 
as   such  an   idea   retains   its   influence,    and   government 
attempts  no  more  than  to  stop  theft  and  keep  the  peace,  it 
can  scarce  come  into  collision  with  any  priesthood,  and  no 
apprehension  of  any  interference  will  exist :  the  two  rivals 
are  for  the  time  on  different  walks,  and  will   not  meet. 
The  vicar  apostolic  does  not  aspire  to  be  constable,  or 
the  lord-lieutenant  to  perform  extreme  unction.     But  the 
time  comes  of  inevitable  reaction  against  our  exaggerated 
trust  in  individual  self-guidance :  fever  and   pauperism  in 
cities,  sullen  indigence  in  the  country,  excessive  work  in 
factories,  and  juvenile  ignorance  everywhere,  compel  us,  as 
a  community,  to  enlarge  our  aims  and  embrace  some  moral 
ends.     Reformatory  discipline  is   attempted  in  the  prison; 
industrial  training  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions ;  public  grants 
are  made  for  education;  and   in   Ireland,    first,  common 
schools,  next,   lay  colleges,  are  created  under  sanction  of 
Parliament.      No  sooner  does  this   nobler   statesmanship 
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begin  to  take  effect,  than  the  politician  is  told  that  he  is 
trespassing  on  the  churchman's  ground.  Who  but  the 
priest  can  undertake  the  "  cure  of  souls  "  ?  Who  but  he 
distinguish  their  medicine  from  their  poison  ?  Who  else 
has  a  right  to  care  about  God's  poor  ?  Are  the  Catholic 
youth  to  read  history  without  a  spiritual  guide  at  their 
elbow,  to  tell  them  whom  to  canonize  and  whom  to  hate? 
— and  to  learn  geology  without  the  art  of  squeezing 
the  ages  within  orthodox  dimensions  ? — and  to  study 
astronomy  without  warning  from  the  contumacy  of  Galileo? 
No  ;  vested  interests  of  the  holiest  kind  preoccupy  the 
territory  of  knowledge :  no  plough  shall  touch,  no  harvest 
insult,  its  special  right  of  eternal  barrenness :  it  is  the 
relievos  of  a  God  :  only  sacred  cattle  shall  graze  there ;  and 
every  intruder  be  taken  to  the  sacrifice.  And  so,  amid  a 
pageantry  and  with  a  secrecy  fitted  to  mystify  a  deed  of 
darkness,  the  Irish  Episcopate  hold  a  Synod  at  Thurles ; 
resolve  to  quench  the  best  light  of  promise  that  for 
many  a  generation  has  been  lifted  above  the  storm  of 
faction  ;  and  surmising,  with  sure  instinct,  that  what  brings 
the  nation  to  port  must  bring  the  priesthood  to  wreck,  they 
repent  of  the  prospect  of  repose,  and  steer  the  vessel  right 
back  into  the  tempest.  The  colleges  where  Protestant  and 
Catholic  may  meet  in  the  class-room,  and  find  that  they  are 
made  of  the  same  stuff,  and  feel  the  blending  flames  of  the 
same  generous  enthusiasm ;  where  science  cannot  be 
bewildered,  or  history  suborned  ;  where  Rome  under  the 
Republic  may  be  compared  to  Rome  under  the  Primacy, 
and  natural  politics  appear  beside  the  supernatural ;  where 
tastes  may  grow  up  too  heroic  for  the  sacerdotal  type  of 
saintship, — are  denounced  as  "  godless "  :  their  con- 
demnation is  procured  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
the  project  is  set  on  foot  of  an  exclusive  university,  where 
no  heretic  step  shall  ever  tread,  and  the  mediaeval  measures 
of  nature  and  standards  of  truth  shall  be  supreme.  We 
trust  that  the  government  will  patiently  uphold  these 
colleges ;  and  will  so  give  to  the  Catholic  laity  the 
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opportunity  of  proving,  that  the  ecclesiastical  demand  upon 
their  obedience  may  be  over-strained ;  that  they  will  not 
lay  down  at  the  feet  of  a  confessor  their  duties  as  parents 
and  as  citizens ;  and  that  they  will  put  to  a  practical  test 
Lord  Beaumont's  regretful  assertion,  "The  Church  of 
Rome  admits  of  no  moderate  party  among  the  laity : 
moderation  in  respect  to  her  ordinances  is  lukewarmness, 
and  the  lukewarm  she  invariably  spews  out  of  her  mouth.'7 
The  crusade  commenced  against  the  colleges  is  now  spread- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  the  national  schools.  When  they  were 
first  established,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a  monopoly 
previously  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment ;  and  encountering  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
clergy,  they  were  accepted  as  a  boon  by  the  priests.  But 
now  the  times  are  changed  :  through  the  perseverance  of 
government  and  the  patient  energy  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
the  prejudices  of  his  Church  have  given  way ;  and  in  the 
local  administration  and  working  of  the  system,  religious 
parties  are  becoming  equalized.  At  this  symptom  the 
priesthood  begin  to  show  signs  of  restiveness :  to  the 
Catholic  imagination,  mere  equality  of  privilege  has  grown 
flat  and  lost  its  charm  ;  and  schools  for  many  hundred 
children  are  deserted  and  closed,  because  the  parish 
priest  is  not  made  visitor.  And  so,  in  proportion  as 
legislation  rises  above  matters  of  police,  and  interposes  to 
the  check  ills  of  neglected  private  obligation,  in  proportion 
as  it  lets  the  stiffness  of  a  pedantic  economy  give  way  a  little 
to  natural  humanity,  and  attempts  beneficent  prevention 
instead  of  posthumous  infliction, — just  therefore  when  it 
begins  to  interest  the  moral  feeling  of  the  nation,  and 
attest  the  growth  of  higher  sentiments, — does  the  altar 
appear  to  bar  the  way,  and  the  priest,  declares  that  all 
within  the  rail  is  his.  At  the  moment  and  in  the  act  of 
aspiring  to  a  nobler  life,  the  State  is  blocked  out  and 
spurned  as  most  profane.  So  has  it  always  been  with  that 
proud  Church :  and  so  must  it  ever  be.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  all  this  may  be  without  fault,  without  pride,  in 
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individuals.  It  involves  no  reproach  to  private  believers 
or  to  official  guides.  They  are  entangled  in  a  net  whose 
threads  have  shot  out  fibres  into  their  wills,  and  penetrated 
the  very  substance  of  their  souls.  What,  indeed,  is  a  man 
struggling  in  a  Theocracy,  but  as  an  insect  in  the  waters  of 
a  cataract  ?  He  has  become  part  of  a  mightier  element, 
and  must  drift  whither  it  will  sweep.  The  arrogance  of 
Rome  is  something  impersonal  :  it  is  a  function  of  her 
organism,  a  law  of  her  ecclesiastic  life.  It  utters  itself 
alike  from  the  lips  of  the  meekest  and  the  most  insolent 
of  her  prelates  ;  and  whether  acting  through  the  energy  of 
Hildebrand,  the  frivolity  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  or  the  saintly 
virtues  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  never  permits  you  to  forget  the 
"Vicar  of  Christ."  It  is  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  her 
traditions.  Like  the  wind  which,  in  crossing  the  ocean, 
distils  its  surface,  taking  up  the  pure  water  and  leaving  the 
brine ;  these  traditions,  sweeping  over  the  ages,  absorb 
every  glory  and  omit  all  the  shame ;  and  the  temper  which 
they  nourish  is  the  accumulated  product  of  a  history  which 
forgets  no  victory  and  dwells  on  no  defeat.  But  the  social 
operation  of  this  spirit  is  not  alleviated  by  its  absence  as 
a  personal  disposition,  from  the  individual  heart.  It  cannot 
be  untrue  to  its  tendency.  A  system  pledged  to  solitary 
and  universal  empire  ;  engaged  to  see  nothing,  hear  nothing, 
upon  God's  earth,  except  itself,  and  the  subjects  given  for 
its  sway ;  bound  to  blot  out  all  countries  from  the  map, 
and  all  ages  from  Christian  history,  which  do  not  bear 
witness  to  its  unity  and  majesty, — can  make  terms  with  no 
rival,  and  endure  no  equal.  Others  are  free,  when  only 
not  oppressed ;  but  this  feels  itself  a  slave,  till  it  is  lord 
of  all. 

What,  then,  is  the  political  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  theocratic  character  in  the  Roman  Church  ?  Have  we 
been  supplying  premisses  for  a  no-popery  conclusion  ?  Not 
so ; — unless  the  canons  of  Exeter-Hall  logic  are  henceforth 
to  be  the  rules  of  English  statesmanship  ;  and  a  fickle 
cowardice  to  take  place  of  that  noble  courage  with  which, 
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in  many  a  danger,  the  English  people  have  dared  to  be 
just.  Ambition  in  a  sect,  and  exclusiveness  in  a  creed,  are 
good  reasons  for  not  arming  them  with  special  power,  and 
trusting  them  with  political  privilege ;  but  no  reason  at  all 
for  withholding  from  them  civil  equality,  or  imposing 
coercive  limits  on  the  spontaneous  development  of  their 
religious  institutions.  No  one  thinks  of  insisting  on  humility 
of  mind  as  a  condition  of  the  franchise,  or  denying  the 
alderman's  gown  except  to  the  shoulders  of  modest  inno- 
cence :  and  as  little  can  we  make  the  temper  of  a  Church 
a  qualifying  ground  of  its  civil  freedom.  The  religious 
liberties  which  have  been  won,  through  the  cost  and 
struggle  of  two  centuries,  would  not  be  worth  a  twelve- 
month's purchase,  were  they  held  on  no  tenure  of  immutable 
justice,  but  only  during  theological  good  behaviour.  Shall  it 
be  said  that,  in  passing  the  great  Emancipation  Act,  the 
British  legislature  mistook  the  nature  of  the  Romish  system, 
and  fancied  it  a  meek  affair,  like  Quakerism  ?  Is  the 
Catholic  religion  so  new  a  thing  that  its  character,  obscure 
in  1829,  wakes  up  into  wild  surprise  in  1850?  If  there  is 
any  thing  in  history  known  by  the  attestation  of  unbroken 
experience,  if  any  thing  deep-cut  into  the  memorials  of 
British  life  by  the  graver  of  the  nation's  resolve  and  agony, 
surely  it  is  the  lofty  pretensions  and  the  sleepless  patience 
of  the  Church  "  one  and  indivisible."  Had  this  been  a 
secret  twenty  years  ago,  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities 
would  lose  not  only  every  noble,  but  every  respectable 
feature ;  and  would  be  degraded  from  an  act  of  legislative 
rectitude  to  the  level  of  a  defeated  bargain,  or  an  extorted 
boon.  But  it  was  no  secret :  the  repeated  Parliamentary 
debates,  the  protracted  controversies  between  the  established 
and  the  disabled  communions,  had  long  brought  out  every 
feature  of  the  case ;  and  nothing  was  done  but  with  open 
eyes.  It  was  fully  intended  to  take  all  the  risks  of  a  just 
course,  and  to  leave  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  undisturbed 
advantage  of  any  arrogance  or  weakness,  any  policy  or 
success,  any  mitre,  pallium,  or  title,  for  which  room  might 
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be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  We  have  seen 
nothing  to  convince  us  that  the  appointment  of  the  new 
Catholic  hierarchy  involves  the  violation,  or  even  the 
slightest  straining,  of  the  law  :  and  it  may  now  be  fairly 
presumed  that  Mr.  Bowyer's  pamphlet,  in  which  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  case  are  strikingly  presented, — is  felt  to  be 
unanswerable.*  The  Papal  brief,  then,  is  valid  for  its  end  : 
the  bishops  it  appoints  are  already  there,  lawfully  accosted 
by  their  titles,  and  exercising  supervision  over  the  clergy  of 
their  dioceses  : — no  prosecution  can  disturb  them  : — if  they 
are  to  be  deprived,  it  must  be  by  act  of  Parliament ;  but 
what  could  be  the  provisions  of  such  an  act  ?  Is  it  to 
prevent  the  Roman  Catholics  from  having  bishops? — to 
say  that  their  Church  must  cease  to  be  episcopal  ?  This 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  absolute  proscription  of  their 
religion  ;  which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  essentially  a  polity, 
and,  apart  from  the  prelatical  element,  can  have  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  mockery  of  toleration  to  permit  people  to 
believe  in  a  divine  corporation,  and  then  refuse  them  the 
corporate  officers.  Or  is  it  to  allow  the  bishops,  but  to 
make  restrictive  rules  as  to  what  they  shall  be  called  ?  This 
being  the  most  simply  vexatious  course,  enough  to  show  a 
petty  temper,  not  enough  to  touch  the  distribution  of  real 
power,  is  most  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  thought  soothing  to 
the  English  clergy,  and  to  be  offered  to  them  as  adapted 
to  their  taste.  It  were  better,  we  think,  to  leave  them 
unsoothed  than  to  bring  British  legislation  into  contempt. 
Or,  finally,  is  it  to  allow  both  bishops  and  their  names,  but 
to  control  their  nomination  from  Rome,  and  in  some  way 
insist  that  their  origin  be  indigenous,  and  their  dependence 

*  Sir  E.  Sugden's  opinion  has  since  been  given,  against  the  legality 
of  the  Papal  procedure,,  so  far  as  the  publication  of  the  Letter  Apos- 
tolic is  concerned.  The  offence,  however,  is  against  a  law  which  has 
been  stripped  of  its  penalties  ;  and  is  apparently  constituted,  not  by 
the  substantive  act  of  creating  and  allocating  the  new  hierarchy,  but 
by  the  formal  error  of  publishing  the  instrument  through  which  this 
is  done.  If  so,  prosecution  may  touch  some  person^  but  cannot  affect 
the  thing. 
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insular  ?  On  political  grounds,  this  is  the  only  measure  for 
which  a  plausible  excuse  can  be  urged.  It  might  be 
plausibly  said  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  "You  shall  have 
every  liberty  enjoyed  by  any  subject  of  these  realms  :  no  one 
advantage  shall"  Methodist  or  Baptist  possess  over  you  : 
whatever  the  largest  exigencies  of  religious  freedom  have 
been  denned  by  your  countrymen  to  include,  shall  be 
secured  to  you.  If  you  are  content  to  stand  on  an  equality 
with  them,  no  prejudice  shall  disturb  your  position  :  but 
your  demands  go  beyond  theirs  :  no  sect  before  ever  asked 
to  have  a  body  of  ruling  officers  distributed  over  the  country, 
owing  their  appointment  and  their  spiritual  allegiance-  to  a 
foreign  power.  If  the  Pope  should  fall  under  the  ascendency 
of  cabinets  unfriendly  to  England,  what  security  have  we 
that  unpatriotic  influences  may  not  be  poured  through  the 
channels  of  power,  thus  ramifying  to  our  poorest  popula- 
tion ?  Insulate  yourselves,  like  other  Nonconformists,  and 
your  faith  shall  be  absolutely  free.  But  at  present  you 
require,  under  the  name  of  religion,  a  privilege  which  every 
one  else  would  esteem  political" 

This  argument,  however,  is  not  applicable  as  against  the 
admission  of  the  new  hierarchy.  For,  if  you  sweep  that 
hierarchy  away,  you  only  reinstate  the  Vicars  Apostolic, 
whose  Papal  dependence  is  even  more  close,  and  more 
open  to  the  objection  urged,  than  that  of  the  provincial 
episcopate.  Must  we  go  further,  then,  and  cut  off  the 
organic  connection  with  Rome  in  every  form  ?  Desirable 
or  not,  the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  Without  the  living 
connection  with  their  Head,  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  subsist  as  parts  of  a  spiritual  body  :  and  to 
require  them — either  by  electing  their  bishops  or  by  vesting 
their  allocation  in  an  English  High-priest — to  form  them- 
selves into  a  detached  Church,  is  only  to  insist  on  their 
becoming  apostates.  No  doubt,  they  ask  more  than  satisfies 
the  Dissenter ;  but  it  is  not  optional  with  them  to  do  this 
or  to  take  the  humbler  place.  They  cannot  shut  up  within 
the  four  seas  a  Church,  whose  universality,  whose  identity 
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with  entire  Christendom,  whose  bounden  allegiance  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  prime  article  of  their  belief.  They 
must  either  enjoy,  then,  this  larger  liberty  than  others,  or 
they  must  have  none  at  all.  While  their  altars  remain 
open,  and  hundreds  of  priests  daily  appear  at  matins  and 
vespers,  no  choice  remains  but  between  open  and  clandes- 
tine communication  with  Rome  ;  and  if  there  be  contingent 
political  danger  in  a  foreign  connection,  that  danger  is  not 
likely  to  be  lessened  when  the  correspondence  is  maintained, 
in  the  style  of  a  conspiracy,  between  an  offended  Pontiff 
and  a  disaffected  English  and  Irish  people. 

With  our  eye,  then,  full  upon  the  inevitable  tendencies 
of  the  Romish  system  ;  with  the  conviction  that  it  generates 
a  state  of  mind  at  variance  with  the  English  standard  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  •  writh  the  certain  knowledge,  that 
the  equal  and  tolerant  treatment  it  receives  it  will  never,  in 
its  place  and  day  of  power,  be  willing  to  reciprocate, — we 
yet  say  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
put  not  your  trust  in  coercive  krvvs  :  dream  not  that  divine 
truth  can  be  bought  with  the  coin  of  human  injury :  be 
resolved,  if  ever  you  have  to  defend  your  own  rights  from 
encroachment,  to  enter  the  field  without  reproach.  The 
free  mind  and  the  large  heart,  in  yourselves  and  your 
children,  will  be  a  surer  charm  against  the  priest  and  the 
canon  law,  than  preventive  statutes  or  an  outcry  for  the 
Queen's  supremacy. 

And  this  last  phrase,  this  "  Queen's  supremacy,"  brings 
us  to  the  real  source  of  most  of  the  zeal,  and  of  all  the 
confusion,  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  anti-Papal  excite- 
ment. We  have  hitherto  treated  the  question  as  if  it 
seriously  lay  between  the  Roman  Catholic  body  and  the 
British  nation.  But  the  real  quarrel  is  felt  to  be  between 
the  Papal  and  the  Anglican  headships,  and  between  the 
rival  Episcopates  proceeding  from  them  and  now  existing 
side  by  side.  Whoever  sees,  in  the  vehemence  of  the 
storm  now  raging,  a  comforting  proof  of  the  Protestant 
spirit  of  the  English  Establishment,  puts  a  very  false  reading 
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on  the  signs  of  the  times.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that, 
in  one  aspect,  it  is  the  strongest  symptom  which  has 
appeared  since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  of  the  profoundly 
sacerdotal*  character  of  our  Church,  and  its  intense  aliena- 
tion from  the  Reformed  religion.  For  whence,  and  on 
what  occasion,  is  this  mighty  outburst  of  indignation  ? 
Does  it  break  forth  on  the  appearance  of  some  devastating 
heresy,  and  take  some  glorious  and  threatened  truth  under 
the  protection  of  its  enthusiasm  ?  Not  at  all :  no  alarming 
doctrine,  no  insidious  book,  no  new  missionary  of  error,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  land  :  the  people  believe  to-day 
what  they  believed  three  months  ago  :  no  fresh  agency,  not  so 
much  as  a  single  priest,  has  been  added  to  the  powers  of 
"  perversion "  existing  before.  Nay,  the  experience  of 
seventeen  years,  during  which  the  so-called  "  Anglican " 
movement  has  been  going  on,  has  shown  with  what  patience 
every  distinctive  feature  of  the  Pontifical  creed  and  disci- 
pline might  be  contemplated  ;  how  complacently  bishops 
could  negotiate  with  these,  how  meekly  endure  the  new 
grandeur  they  conferred,  so  long  as  the  oracle  came  from 
Oxford,  not  from  Rome,  and  the  apostolic  glory,  exposed 
to  no  competition,  enjoyed  the  monopoly  at  home.  Nearly 
two  thousand  clergymen  passed  silently  into  the  English 
Church,  to  teach  everything  Roman,  except  the  Primacy  of 
Rome;  and  the  services  of  this  powerful  ambuscade 
against  the  march  and  fortresses  of  the  Reformation,  are 
quietly  accepted  in  every  diocese  of  the  land :  twelve 
Romish  priests  do  but  change  their  title  and  their  dress, 
and  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  is  convulsed.  Why  is 
this  ?  and  what  means  the  language  in  which  the  change  is 

*  Throughout  this  paper  we  use  the  word  "Priest,"  not  loosely,  as 
merely  equivalent  to  "  Minister,"  but  in  the  proper  hieratic  sense,  to 
denote  a  person  who  interposes  himself  between  man  and  God,  and 
claims  to  be  the  indispensable  medium  of  their  effectual  communica- 
tion. This  idea  must  be  carried  into  all  the  kindred  words,  "sacer- 
dotal," "pontifical";  and,  with  the  needful  modification,  into  the 
word  "  altar  "  as  opposed  to  "  communion-table." 
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denounced  as  an  "  aggression,"  a  "  usurpation,"  an  "inva- 
sion "  ?  "  Usurpation  "  is  the  violent  seizure  of  power  from 
the  sole  rightful  possessor ;  and  when  such  an  act  is  charged, 
it  implies  that  the  accuser  is  smarting  under  the  feelings  of 
injured  legitimacy.  The  anger  of  the  clergy  arises  from 
their  holding  the  very  same  doctrine  with  their  opponents ; 
viz.,  that  on  the  same  spot  there  cannot  be  more  than  one 
bishop  ;  that,  if  two  appear,  one  or  the  other  must  be  a 
pretender,  and  must  be  got  rid  of,  unless  both  are  to  be- 
come ridiculous  ;  that  the  very  nature  of  their  office  is  lost 
if  the  title  be  distributed.  If  the  episcopal  form  of  Church 
government  were  held  simply  as  the  best  human  contrivance 
for  maintaining  the  order  of  a  Christian  community,  there 
would  be  no  conceivable  reason  why  one  denomination 
after  another  should  not  be  thought  free  to  adopt  it ;  and 
those  who  admired  it  would  naturally  rejoice  to  see  their 
own  judgment  and  preference  confirmed  by  the  concurrence 
and  practice  of  other  bodies  of  disciples.  That  the  oppo- 
site feeling  prevails,  convicts  our  Church  of  holding  Epis- 
copacy as  a  supernatural  institution,  and  of  claiming  the 
very  same  perpetual  apostleship  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Romish  theory.  In  a  new  bishop  is  seen,  not  a  super- 
intendent of  a  separate  class  of  religious  societies,  but  a 
rival  assertor  of  the  same  indivisible  authority.  What  now 
does  that  authority  include  ?  The  exclusive  possession  of 
all  the  means  of  grace  ;  the  sole  power  of  transmitting  the 
Holy  Spirit;  the  nomination  of  trustees  for  the  divine 
sacraments,  of  stewards  of  absolution  and  the  remis- 
sion of  sins.  The  sacerdotalism  of  the  English  Church  is 
as  absolute  as  that  of  the  Roman.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  sacraments  be  more  or  fewer;  whether  their  modus 
operandi  be  a  little  more  subjective  or  a  little  more  objec- 
tive ;  whether  the  right  to  absolve  be  used  with  the  healthy 
or  only  with  the  sick, — so  long  as  a  ritual  purification 
of  human  nature  is  pronounced  indispensable,  and  the 
patent  right  to  effect  it  is  conceded  by  a  jus  divinum  to  a 
certain  body  of  men,  the  whole  mischief  of  the  Papal 
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scheme  remains.  The  disconnection  from  Rome  simply 
renders  the  evil  provincial  instead  of  universal ;  but  the 
malady,  by  becoming  insular  instead  of  continental,  does 
not  abate  its  danger.  In  every  form  and  in  every  degree, 
mediatorial  persons  intrusted  with  mediatorial  substances, 
and  standing  with  supernatural  incantations  between  man 
and  God,  are  perilous  to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  They 
occupy  a  position  above  the  law :  they  constitute  a 
polity  distinct  from  the  civil  organization,  and  are  never 
content  till  it  is  subordinated  to  their  ends.  No  statesman 
can  expect  ecclesiastic  peace  till  every  trace  of  priestly 
doctrine  is  removed  from  the  formularies  of  the  Church, 
as  it  already  is  from  the  heart  of  the  nation  ;  and  the 
sacramental  offices  retained  from  the  Pontifical  Church  be 
reduced  to  the  simply  memorial  rites  of  the  Helvetic 
Reformation.  No  clergy  can  expect  free  action  in  alliance 
with  the  State,  so  long  as  they  claim  functions  involving 
the  irresponsible  supremacy  of  their  order.  On  the  theo- 
logical evidence  of  the  sacerdotal  system,  we  pronounce  no 
opinion,  but  of  its  political  bearings  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt : — it  disqualifies  any  religion  for  being  the  estab- 
lished religion.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  government 
to  take  the  twelve  Apostles  into  its  pay,  were  they  living  in 
Europe  now.  Their  miraculous  gifts  and  the  movements 
of  their  inspiration  would  spurn  the  conditions  imposed  by 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Parliamentary  committees  on  their  missionary 
expenses,  and  blue-book  reports  on  their  ^apiV/zara,  would 
seem  an  intolerable  indignity  :  Mr.  Roebuck  would  be  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  Mr.  Bright  a  messenger  of  Satan  to 
buffet  them.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  with  apostolic  men, 
like  Henry  of  Exeter  and  the  holy  Incumbent  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas. Charged  in  this  world  with  a  divine  mission,  they 
are  above  being  judged  by  man's  judgment ;  and,  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  nation,  feel  like  Christ  before  the  bar 
of  Pilate.  Trustees  of  a  supernatural  endowment,  and  in 
its  disposal  acting  as  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  can 
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make  no  terms  with  secular  men,  who  think,  like  Simon 
Magus,  "that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with 
money."  Agents  of  a  heavenly  polity  for  ruling  the  souls 
of  men,  they  are  bound,  by  paramount  obligation,  to  guard 
and  administer  the  precise  form  of  dogma  committed  to 
them  ;  receiving  it  pure  from  the  Church,  and  neither  judg- 
ing it  themselves,  nor  suffering  others  to  judge  it.  This  class 
of  ecclesiastics  are  very  provoking  to  the  statesman.  They 
appear  perverse  and  obstinate.  He  cannot  moderate  them  : 
with  a  nucleus  of  incomprehensible  pride  covered  by  a 
surface  of  unctuous  meekness,  they  slip  through  his  fingers 
and  pursue  their  course.  His  canons  of  reason  and  theirs 
are  hopelessly  at  variance  :  their  respective  modes  of 
thought  never  meet ;  and  the  longer  they  negotiate,  the 
less  do  they  agree.  The  statesman,  less  enduring  than  the 
ecclesiastic,  and  wielding  the  keen  instruments  of  decisive 
coercion,  grows  angry,  and  cuts  short  the  controversy  by  an 
ultimatum  of  obedience  or  exclusion.  He  can  do  nothing 
else,  without  betraying  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
Yet  we  must  say,  that  in  being  subjected  to  his  ban,  and  held 
up  to  the  indignation  of  the  people,  the  Anglicans  are  very 
hardly  used.  It  is  a  shameful  tyranny  to  retain  their 
doctrine  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  then  abuse  them  for  be- 
lieving it ;  to  bind  them  by  solemn  engagement  to  a  sacer- 
dotal theory,  and  then  lose  all  temper  when  they  reduce  it 
to  practice ;  to  say  to  them  as  each  enters  his  office, 
"  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  and 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained,"  and  then 
be  offended  at  their  lofty  airs.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
sacramental  and  priestly  doctrine  embodied  in  the  Anglican 
movement  is  fully  authorized  by  the  formularies  of  the 
Church,  and  that  no  clergyman  who  disbelieves  it  can  have 
given  a  veracious  "  assent  and  consent,"  "  willingly  and  ex 
animo"  " to  all  things  contained  in  them."  There  is  no 
more  ground  for  charging  dishonesty  on  the  Anglican  party 
than  on  the  Evangelical.  Each  finds  its  justification  in  a 
part, — neither  in  the  whole, — of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
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the  Church  :  but  the  Anglicans  being  in  the  minority,  and 
tending  in  a  direction  with  which  the  nation  does  not 
sympathize,  are  treated  with  opprobrium  as  traitors  to  the 
faith.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  most  pernicious  men  of 
all  within  the  compass  of  the  Church ;  but  also  the  most 
sincere,  the  most  learned,  the  most  self-denying ;  the  most 
faithful,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
training  which  has  been  provided  for  them.  Had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  win  over  the  majority  of  the  nation  to 
their  views,  and  had  logical  considerations  any  weight  with 
the  tribunal  of  popular  opinion,  they  would  have  been 
regarded,  not  as  the  insidious  corrupters  of  the  Church, 
but  as  the  consistent  restorers  of  its  characteristic  principles. 
Their  fate  is  determined  by  historical  combinations,  rather 
than  by  any  essential  principle  of  justice.  But  in  sacri- 
ficing them,  let  no  wrong  be  done  :  let  the  act  be  one,  not 
of  disgrace  upon  persons,  but  of  preference  for  a  principle  :: 
let  the  expulsion  be,  of  priesthood  from  the  Prayer-book, 
not  of  priests  from  the  altars  they  have  served.  In  driving 
them  to  the  Vatican,  the  Church  which  has  nurtured  them 
in  Romish  tastes,  committed  them  to  Romish  pretension, 
and  shut  them  up  in  a  University  the  very  focus  of  medi- 
aeval revival,  owes  them  some  reparation  :  nor  could  she 
present  a  more  fitting  apology  than  the  erasure  from  her 
own  system  of  every  line  that  has  misled  these  erring  sons. 
Unless  this  be  done,  and  the  State  decisively  refuses  to 
recognize  the  Church  as  a  supernatural  corporation,  the 
evil  will  perpetually  recur.  The  demand  for  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  and  independence,  however  dangerous,  is  irresis- 
tibly reasonable,  if  the  Church  be  the  holder  of  a  commis- 
sion, and  the  performer  of  a  work  which  no  human  power 
can  touch.  Concede  this  claim,  and  the  national  control 
becomes  a  manifest  tyranny ;  and  if  the  control  be  optional 
the  claim  must  be  denied.  Hence  the  emphasis  with 
which  all  "  Churchmen  "  dwell  on  the  treasure  of  "  dogma, 
and  sacraments "  consigned  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
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Church ;  and  on  the  right,  thence  arising,  of  a  lofty  bear- 
ing towards  the  temporal  power. 

"  The  State  claims  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects  on  the 
ground  of  the  tangible  benefits  of  which  it  is  the  instrument 
towards  them.  Its  strength  lies  in  this  undeniable  fact,  and 
they  endure  and  they  maintain  its  coercion  and  its  laws,  because 
the  certainty  of  this  fact  is  ever  present  to  their  minds.  What 
mean  the  array  and  the  pomp  which  surround  the  sovereign  ? 
the  strict  ceremonial,  the  minute  etiquette,  the  almost  unsleep- 
ing watchfulness  which  eyes  her  every  motion,  which  follows 
her  into  her  garden  and  her  chamber,  which  notes  down  every 
shade  of  her  countenance,  and  every  variation  of  her  pulse  ? 
Why  do  her  soldiers  hover  about  her,  and  officials  line  her 
ante-rooms,  and  cannon  and  illuminations  carry  forward  her 
progresses  among  the  people?  Is  this  all  a  mockery?  Is  it 
done  for  nothing  ?  Surely  not ;  in  her  is  centred  the  order,  the 
security,  the  happiness  of  a  great  people.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  Church  must  be  the  guardian  of  a  fact  :  she  must  have 
something  to  produce,  she  must  have  something  to  do.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  keeper  of  even  an  inspired  book  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  her  protection  of  it  is  necessary  at  this 
day.  The  State  might  fairly  commit  its  custody  to  the  art  of 
printing,  and  dissolve  an  institution  whose  occupation  was  no 
more.  She  must  do  that,  in  order  to  have  a  meaning,  which 
otherwise  cannot  be  done  ;  which  she  alone  can  do.  She  must 
have  a  benefit  to  bestow,  in  order  to  be  worth  her  existence  ; 
and  the  benefit  must  be  a  fact  which  no  one  can  doubt  about. 
It  must  not  be  an  opinion,  or  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  some- 
thing which  is  like  a  first  principle,  which  may  be  taken  for 
granted, — a  foundation  indubitable  and  irresistible.  In  other 
words,  she  must  have  a  dogma  and  sacraments  :  it  is  a  dogma 
and  sacraments,  and  nothing  else,  which  can  give  meaning  to  a 
Church,  or  sustain  her  against  the  State  ;  for  by  these  are 
meant  certain  facts  or  acts  which  are  special  instruments  of 
spiritual  good  to  those  who  receive  them.  As  we  do  not  gain 
the  benefits  of  civil  society  unless  we  submit  to  its  laws  and 
customs,  so  we  do  not  gain  the  spiritual  blessings  which  the 
Church  has  to  bestow  upon  us  unless  we  receive  her  dogmas 
.and  her  sacraments.'' — Newman's  Lectures,  p.  178. 

This  is  the  pretended  basis  of  the  English,  no  less  than 
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of  the  Roman  Church.  The  pretence  is  palpably  false ; 
all  consistent  teaching  being  utterly  lost,  the  sacraments 
having  become  the  centres  of  heretical  disputes,  and  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  formularies  laid  open  to  public  ex- 
posure. The  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  is  now  confessed,  en- 
forces a  heterogenous  congeries  of  theological  propositions 
with  no  organic  unity,  held  together  by  no  higher  bond 
than  the  printer's  frame  of  types,  and  incapable  of  coex- 
isting in  any  mind  of  logical  grasp  and  moral  earnestness 
to  use  it ;  and  the  only  uniformity  which  it  secures  among 
the  clergy,  beyond  the  weekly  monotony  upon  the  ear,  is 
that  of  invariable  self-contradiction,  of  partial  unveracity, 
and  bitter  mutual  aversions.  Nevertheless,  absurd  as  the 
pretence  is,  of  a  supernatural  trust  of  dogma  in  the  keep- 
ing of  our  ecclesiastics,  it  has  not  been  relieved  of  its  mis- 
chief in  being  bereft  of  its  truth.  It  operates  powerfully 
against  the  most  salutary  and  moderate  reforms.  It  refuses 
to  recognize  the  fact,  impressed  on  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory and  necessitated  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  that  religious  faith  cannot  be  made  immutable  ex- 
cept under  the  humiliating  condition  of  universal  igno- 
rance and  apathy ;  but  requires,  from  time  to  time,  new  in- 
tellectual forms  for  its  sincere  expression.  It  affects  to 
shrink  from  every  doctrinal  modification,  as  the  breach  of 
an  eternal  trust,  and,  to  evade  the  confession  of  fallibility, 
will  repeal  nothing  even  of  what  has  passed  into  desuetude  or 
disgust.  This  hollow  profession  of  an  unreal  unity  and 
fixedness  most  unfavourably  influences  the  character  and 
•culture  of  the  clergy.  The  national  life  of  England  has 
been  particularly  productive  of  fresh  and  eccentric  varieties 
of  religious  activity,  which  the  sturdy  realism  and  moral 
energy  of  her  people  have  not  left  to  be  frittered  away 
in  speculation  or  to  sleep  in  books,  but  have  pushed 
forward  to  take  the  command  of  events.  From  the  Pre- 
cisians of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Free  Church  be- 
lievers of  Queen  Victoria's,  there  has  been  a  series  of  in- 
tellectual movements  connected  with  religion,  so  important 
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as  to  colour  the  whole  complexion  of  our  history.  But  as 
these  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  suffered  .to  take  place 
outside  the  Church,  they  are  not  in  favour  with  the  clergy ; 
and  whatever  part  of  the  infection  of  change  has  spread  at 
times  to  the  interior,  is  so  disturbing  to  the  theory  of  a 
doctrinal  stewardship,  that  the  periods  marked  by  it  lie 
under  disgrace.  The  clerical  habit,  therefore,  is  to  ignore 
the  entire  existence  of  Nonconformity  ;  to  treat  it  precisely 
as  the  Pope  now  treats  the  established  schism ;  to  walk 
through  history  like  a  coxcomb  through  a  ball-room,  eyeing 
his  nearest  neighbours  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them,  and 
looking  another  way  when  an  inconvenient  acquaintance 
approaches.  By  rights,  he  appears  to  think,  such  people 
have  no  business  to  be  there  at  all :  he  would  never  have 
allowed  it,  had  it  rested  with  him  :  but  the  admissions  were 
settled  at  St.  Stephen's  ;  and  with  such  a  miscellaneous 
committee  of  management  as  that,  one  cannot  be  surprised 
at  anything.  Often,  indeed,  it  may  well  happen  that  the 
clergyman  has  only  an  obscure  and  hearsay  belief  in 
the  reality  of  Dissenters.  His  father,  the  rector  of  a 
country  place,  "never  allowed  them  in  his  parish."  At 
Oxford,  the  phenomenon  was  invisible,  and  never  men- 
tioned. In  his  studies,  the  youth  had  never  been  referred 
to  any  Nonconformist  books,  though,  in  getting  up  the 
history  of  heresies,  he  had  heard  of  some  great  discom- 
fitures inflicted  on  them  by  orthodox  bishops.  And  now 
he  is  curate  in  a  village,  from  which,  a  month  before  he 
came,  the  only  Dissenter, — a  Baptist  cobbler, — had  re- 
moved, because  there  was  no  school  but  the  "  National," 
and  he  would  not  let  his  children  learn  the  Church 
Catechism.  And  so,  of  the  stirring  religious  life  of  the 
conventicle,  which  gathers  into  it  so  much  middle-class 
energy,  and  still  more  of  the  unreligious  and  alienated 
life  of  the  classes  below  this,  the  academic  Churchman 
knows  nothing.  Unless  his  lot  be  cast  in  a  large  town, 
he  lives  in  a  social  world  where  he  is  little  disturbed  by  the 
new  spirit  of  the  present  century,  and  where  he  may  cherish 
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the  ideas  of  an  obsolete  generation.  Nor  is  it  only  in  his 
narrow  view  of  his  own  time  that  the  professional  perver- 
sion is  seen :  it  corrupts  still  more  conspicuously  his  esti- 
mates of  the  past,  and  generates  historical  tastes  dishonour- 
able to  men  of  English  birth.  Dreaming  of  dogmatic 
unity  as  the  indispensable  mark  of  the  Church,  and  finding 
no  clear  and  steady  traces  of  it  in  the  last  three  centuries, 
nor  much  pretence  of  it,  except  in  the  Romish  and  Angli- 
can communions,  he  carries  all  his  admirations  up,  along 
the  narrow  path  of  Episcopacy,  into  the  mediaeval  period, 
and  through  it  to  the  dreary  ages  when  ecclesiastic  consoli- 
dation took  up  the  crumbling  Empire  of  the  West.  The 
august  image  of  an  indivisible  Christendom,  instructed  by 
the  Fathers,  represented  by  the  Councils,  ruled  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  accompanies  and  fascinates  him ;  and  we 
know  of  no  preconception  so  powerful  as  this  to  pervert  all 
history,  to  spoil  all  purity  and  manliness  of  taste,  and  to 
produce  a  state  of  mind  uncongenial  with  what  is  noblest 
in  the  actual  life  of  this  nineteenth  century.  He  sees, 
upon  a  writer  the  most  mean  and  tedious,  the  imprimatur 
of  ecclesiastical  adoption,  and  wastes  upon  him  the 
reverence  due  to  thought  and  genius.  He  allows  dogmatic 
grounds  to  determine  all  his  judgments  of  human  charac- 
ter and  literary  merit :  the  silliness  of  Epiphanius  escapes 
him,  lest  a  needful  witness  be  lost :  for  fear  of  encouraging 
Jovinian,  Jerome's  fanatic  passions  must  have  their  way : 
the  apprehension  of  Arius  makes  everything  in  Athanasius 
"  great  "  ;  and  the  presence  of  Pelagius  excuses  Augustine's- 
persecuting  zeal.  The  bald  grossness  of  the  Ambrosian 
hymns  is  extolled  for  simplicity  and  grandeur;  and  the 
conceits  of  Marbod  and  Hildebert,  for  poetic  richness 
and  fertility.  Anselm  becomes  the  model  of  a  philosopher ; 
Aquinas,  of  a  theologian  ;  and  Bernard,  of  a  saint.  Kings 
and  emperors  are  estimated,  not  by  their  capacity  and 
virtues,  but  by  their  orthodoxy  :  Constantine,  the  murderer 
of  all  his  kindred,  Theodosius,  who  desolated  the  streets  of 
Antioch  and  Thessalonica  with  frightful  and  almost 
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gratuitous  massacres,  are  applauded  as  "  great,"  because 
they  were  prodigal  to  the  clergy,  and  merciless  to  heretics.  In 
every  contest  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power, 
the  "  Churchman's  "  sympathies  go  with  the  former,  and, 
without  regard  to  any  merits  of  the  dispute,  he  visibly 
glories  in  the  abasement  of  the  crown  before  the  mitre  : 
it  is  a  triumph  to  him,  that  to  the  family  of  Valentinian 
the  Second,  and  to  the  Emperor  himself,  because  he  was 
an  Arian,  every  church  in  Milan  was  denied,  and  from  the 
Basilica  the  chant  of  St.  Ambrose,  ceaseless  by  night  or 
day,  defied  the  soldiers  of  the  prince  ;  and  he  loves  to  read 
how  Becket  extorted  penance  from  the  king.  But  above 
all,  he  holds  in  greatest  antipathy  the  whole  system  of  in- 
fluences under  which  the  constitutional  liberties  of  modern 
England  have  been  matured.  The  Reformation  under 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  Calvin  and  Zwingle,  is  contemp- 
tuously disclaimed  as  a  vulgar  insurrection  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  so  that  any  sympathy  with  Continental  Protestant- 
ism has  long  become  the  recognized  mark  of  a  Dissenter. 
The  whole  cluster  of  modern  churches  is  swept  scornfully 
away,  with  the  pedantic  remark,  that  they  are  only  a  repro- 
duction by  ignorant  men  of  the  ancient  heresies  ;  over  which 
orthodoxy,  supernaturally  triumphant  once,  will  return  in 
full  tide  again.  English  Churchmen  describe  the  Presby- 
terianism  of  the  North,  as  "  that  form  of  schism  which  is 
established  in  Scotland."  New  literary  idols  are  set  up 
even  among  the  writers  of  their  own  communion,  and  many 
of  the  older  potentates  dethroned.  Of  the  elder  divines, 
the  High-Churchmen  are  alone  in  favour,  Andrewes  and 
Laud,  Jackson  and  Cosin ;  and  of  the  more  recent,  the 
nonjurors  awaken  the  strongest  interest,  Brett,  and  Ken, 
and  Beveridge. 

The  praises  of  such  men  as  Ridley  and  Parkhurst, 
who  would  have  brought  Zurich  and  London  into  the 
fraternity  of  a  common  reformation,  are  no  longer  heard. 
Tillotson,  having  proposed  a  scheme  of  large-hearted  com- 
prehension, is  regarded  as  a  traitor  to  the  primacy  which 
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he  adorned.  And  in  proportion  as  any  divine  has  enlarged 
his  range  as  a  theologian  on  the  side  of  philosophy,  he  is 
set  aside,  with  Cudworth  and  Clarke,  as  a  miserable 
latitudinarian.  In  regard  to  every  political  struggle  by 
which  the  nation  has  obtained  fresh  guarantees  of  civil 
liberty  or  made  a  new  step  in  religious  toleration,  it  is 
fashionable  for  "good  Churchmen"  in  our  days  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  doctrines  of  servility  and  oppression. 
Clarendon  himself  could  find  no  fault  with  the  modern 
clerical  view  of  "the  Great  Rebellion";  and  the  settle- 
ment in  1688  is  regarded  as  the  ill-omened  commencement 
of  that  fatal  series  of  changes  by  which,  through  the 
removal  of  tests,  Parliament  has  become  a  medley  of 
heresies,  and  the  Church  been  laid  prostrate  before  Quakers, 
Papists,  and  Socinians.  In  our  literature,  there  is  scarce 
a  name  venerable  to  the  popular  ear,  which  is  ever  men- 
tioned by  this  class  of  men  without  a  gloss  of  disparage- 
ment. Milton,  unfortunately,  was  neither  orthodox  nor 
prelatist.  Locke  set  the  fashion  of  that  presumptuous 
reliance  on  experience,  which  is  the  root  of  all  infidelity  ; 
and  brought  into  vogue  that  sophistical  "  toleration,"  which 
amounts  to  "  total  indifference  to  all  objective  truth." 
Bunyan  is  abandoned  to  the  coarser  imagination  of  the 
Noncomformist,  while  Thomas-a-Kempis  is  fitter  for  the 
pocket  of  an  Anglican.  The  world  could  better  have 
spared  Adam  Smith  than  have  suffered  the  dreadful  blights 
of  Political  Economy.  This  sort  of  taste,  which  for  twenty 
years  has  been  fostered  in  the  University  Churchman,  sets 
him  down  as  a  stranger  in  this  trading,  bustling,  practical 
England.  He  looks  with  simple  alarm  and  aversion  on 
the  characteristic  life  of  the  age,  its  vast  material  develop- 
ment, its  irresistible  and  crushing  growth  of  mechanism, 
physical  and  human,  its  swarming  towns,  its  distracting 
mills,  its  noisy  agitations,  its  teeming  press,  its  chaos  of 
beliefs  and  unbeliefs.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  it  was 
not  thought  unfitting  for  religious  men  to  share  in  the 
national  pride  awakened  by  expanding  prosperity  and 
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power :  but  in  our  time  an  ecclesiastical  cant  has  arisen 
against  all  the  marking  features  and  moral  results  of  the 
immense  productive  power  and  commercial  complications 
of  the  empire.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  embarrassing 
social  problems  springing  out  of  these  conditions :  but 
there  is  no  solution  to  be  found  in  sneering  at  the  politics 
of  Manchester,  and  treating  the  West  Riding  as  a  pande- 
monium. When  the  appointed  guides  of  the  people  despair, 
it  is  a  confession  of  incapacity.  In  these  smoky  towns,  too, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  mill,  they  have  but  to  deal 
with  men,  each  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom  and  a  faculty  of 
thought  in  his  soul.  If  danger  there  be,  it  is  that,  though 
the  new  forces  and  enlarged  quantities  of  society  be  not  in 
themselves  too  strong,  the  old  Church  provisions  for  direct- 
ing and  organizing  them  are  quite  too  weak,  and  may  be 
shattered  and  humbled  in  the  attempt.  In  reading  the 
writings  of  modern  "  Churchmen,"  nothing  strikes  us  so 
forcibly  as  the  intense  antipathy  to  every  thing  distinctively 
national.  The  Lectures  of  Father  Newman  abound  in 
bitter  sarcasms  on  the  "  free-born,  self-dependent,  animal 
mind  of  the  Englishman,"  who  will  have  no  "  restrictions 
put  upon  grace,  when  he  has  thrown  open  trade,  removed 
disabilities,  abolished  monopolies,  taken  off  agricultural 
protection,  and  enlarged  the  franchise."  These  Lectures 
are  indeed  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  they  were 
addressed  to  Anglicans,  and  by  one  who  has  superlative 
skill  in  the  selection  of  topics  adapted  to  their  tastes.  The 
following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical 
feeling  towards  English  life,  described  under  the  theological 
sobriquet,  "  the  world." 

"  Were  it  to  my  present  purpose  to  attack  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  world,  of  course  it  would  be  obvious  for  me 
to  retort  upon  the  cold,  cruel,  selfish  system,  which  this  supreme 
worship  of  comfort,  decency,  and  social  order  necessarily  intro- 
duces ;  to  show  you  how  the  many  are  sacrificed  to  the  few, 
the  poor  to  the  wealthy,  how  an  oligarchical  monopoly  of  enjoy- 
ment is  established  far  and  wide,  and  the  claims  of  want,  and 
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pain,  and  sorrow,  and  affliction,  and  guilt,  and  misery  are  prac- 
tically forgotten.  But  I  will  not  have  recourse  to  the  common- 
places of  controversy  while  I  am  on  the  defensive.  All  I  would 
say  to  the  world  is,  Keep  your  theories  to  yourself,  do  not 
inflict  them  upon  the  sons  of  Adam  everywhere ;  do  not 
measure  heaven  and  earth  by  views  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
insular,  and  never  can  be  philosophical  and  Catholic.  You  do 
your  work,  perhaps,  in  a  more  business-like  way,  compared  with 
ourselves,  but  we  are  immeasurably  more  tender,  and  gentle,  and 
angelic.  We  come  to  poor  human  nature  as  the  angels  of  God, 
and  you  as  policemen.  Look  at  your  poor-houses,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  prisons ;  how  perfect  are  their  externals,  what  skill 
and  ingenuity  appear  in  their  structure,  economy,  and  adminis- 
tration ;  they  are  as  decent,  and  bright,  and  calm  as  what  our 
Lord  seems  to  name  them, — dead  men's  sepulchres.  Yes  ! 
they  have  all  the  world  can  give,  all  but  life  ;  all  but  a  heart. 
Yes  !  you  can  hammer  up  a  coffin  ;  you  can  plaster  a  tomb  ; 
you  are  nature's  undertakers  :  you  cannot  build  it  a  home.  You 
cannot  feed  it,  or  heal  it  ;  it  lies,  like  Lazarus,  at  your  gate,  full 
of  sores.  You  see  it  gasping  and  panting  with  privations  and 
penalties  ;  and  you  sing  to  it,  you  dance  to  it,  you  show  it  your 
picture-books,  you  let  off  your  fireworks,  you  open  your  men- 
ageries. Shallow  philosophers  !  Is  this  mode  of  going  on  so 
winning  and  persuasive,  that  we  should  imitate  it  ?  " — Lectures, 
p.  209. 

This  invective  against  all  secular  forms  of  compassion 
towards  want  and  suffering  addresses  itself  to  a  feeling 
exceedingly  lively,  we  fear,  among  the  priesthood  of  the 
English  Church.  They  certainly  are  free  from  the  lec- 
turer's reproach  •  for  who  ever  found  them  singing  and 
dancing  to  poor  human  nature,  plying  it  with  picture-books, 
or  even,  to  any  great  extent,  with  the  alphabet  ?  What- 
ever has  been  done  of  this  profane  kind  is  really  not  to  be 
laid  at  their  door.  They  were  no  partners  to  Joseph  Lan- 
caster's zeal  for  spelling,  apart  from  regeneration  ;  and  had 
it  depended  on  them,  not  an  unbaptized  man,  from  the 
Cheviot  to  the  Channel,  would,  to  this  hour,  have  been 
able  to  sign  his  name.  They  were  guiltless  of  abetting 
Raikes's  project  for  Sabbath-breaking  schools ;  and,  if  they 
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could,   would  have  kept  the  precincts  of  every  place  of 
worship  pure  from  the  sacrilegious  presence  of   slate  or 
copy-book.     Dr.  Birkbeck  did  not  complain  of  any  rivalry 
from  them  in  the  establishment  of  Mechanic's  Institutes  ; 
nor  are  the  cheap  concerts,  and  zoological  gardens,  which 
are  so  painful  to  the  son  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  peculiarly  cleri- 
cal establishments.     There  were  chaplains  to  the  prisons, — 
those  whited  sepulchres, — before  the  time  of  Howard  and 
Elizabeth  Fry  :  the  places  were  perhaps  quite  as  sepulchral, 
but  they  were  certainly  less  white.     In  fact,  lay  the  poor 
Lazarus  at  the  gate  of  the  Romish  and  of  the  English 
priest,  and  what  is  the    difference?      The  one  will  con- 
fess him ;  the  other,   reading  to  him  the  service  for  the 
visitation    of    the    sick,    will    "  move   him   to    confess " ; 
and   both   will   give   him   absolution.      Neither   of    these 
"comes  to  poor  human  nature"  exactly   "like  a  police- 
man " ;  neither  of  them,  we  devoutly  hope,  is  much  "  like 
the  angels  of  God  "  :  but  whatever  the  one  is,  the  other  is 
surely  not  dissimilar  ;  and  the  lecturer's  sacerdotal  sarcasms 
against  the  methods  of  secular  benevolence  and  social  ad- 
ministration express  the  spirit  and  temper  of  them  both. 
The  only  difference  is,   that  the  priestly  element  is  less 
ascendant  in  the  English  than  in  the  Roman  system,  and 
that  our  Church  is  politically  too  dependent  on  the  nation 
not  to  be  distinctly  affected  by  national  sentiments.     In- 
stead, therefore,  of  absolutely  blocking  them  out  at  their 
origin,  after  the  fashion  of  an  Austrian  or  Bavarian  priest- 
hood, our  clergy  (notwithstanding  honourable  exceptions) 
obstruct  their  course  and  hang  upon  their  rear,  and  follow 
with  antipathy  the  movements  of  a  generous  lay  sentiment 
which  it  is  their  place  to  guide  with  sympathy.     It  is  un- 
deniable that  into  every  social  improvement,  every  exten- 
sion  of    mixed    education,    every   removal    of    religious 
exclusion,  which  has  characterized  the  last  half-century,  the 
Church  has  been  reluctantly  dragged.     They  have  been 
found  against  the  changes  which  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
the   country,   which  Parliament,   which    statesmen,   which 
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history,  must  regard  as  the  best  features  of  the  age.  Were 
this  a  truly  devout  conservatism,  the  enthusiasm  of  self- 
devotion  arresting  the  downward  course  of  a  degenerate 
time,  we  could  joyfully  do  homage  to  their  fatal  zeal  in 
clinging  to  the  untenable.  But  who  can  pretend  to  dis- 
cover in  it  any  trace  of  the  prophet's  quick  instinct  for  good 
and  ill  ? — who  deny  that  its  only  steady  principle  has  been 
the  priest's  tenacity  of  threatened  power?  If  there  is  a 
spot  in  the  empire  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
inmost  shrine  of  the  Church,  authorized  to  express  its 
genius  and  will,  that  spot  is  Oxford.  Some  century  and  a 
quarter  ago,  John  Wesley  was  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College 
and  Greek  Lecturer  there.  With  a  few  companions,  recoil- 
ing, like  himself,  from  the  profligate  habits  of  the  place,  he 
took  to  heart  the  appeals  of  Law's  "  Serious  Call,"  and 
resolved  to  live  with  the  invisible  realities  which  with  others 
served  but  for  a  stately  dream  or  a  mocking  jest.  In  the 
cold  midnight,  beneath  the  truthful  sky,  he  struggled  for  a 
faith  worthy  of  so  great  a  sight.  He  prayed  without  ceas- 
ing :  he  fasted  in  secret :  he  passed  the  mystery  on  from 
his  own  heart  to  the  soul  of  others ;  and  led  the  saintly 
life  with  less  offence  to  creed  and  prejudice,  than  almost 
any  devotee  in  history.  The  son  of  a  High  Church  rector, 
he  could  not  be  charged  with  unsacramental  doctrine  or 
Nonconformist  sympathies  :  he  denied  the  Christian  bap- 
tism of  Dissenters,  and  drove  them  from  the  communion 
as  unregenerate.  He  duly  proved  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
by  preferring  a  mission  to  the  Indians  of  Georgia  to  a 
parochial  provision  at  home,  and  the  fraternity  of  the  poor 
Herrnhiiter  to  the  aristocratic  priesthood  of  England. 
The  sequel  is  well  known  ;  how  he  took  up  the  labours, 
while  others  boasted  of  the  privileges,  of  Apostleship ; 
civilized  whole  counties ;  lifted  brutal  populations  into 
communities  of  orderly  citizens  and  consistent  Christians  ; 
and  in  grandeur  of  missionary  achievement  rivalled  the 
most  splendid  successes  of  Christendom.  With  what  eye 
did  the  Church,  as  the  Mother,  and  the  University,  as  the 
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Nurse,  of  so  much  greatness,  look  upon  his  career  ?  Did 
they  avail  themselves  of  his  gifts,  bless  Heaven  for  the 
timely  mission  of  such  rare  graces,  and  heap  on  him  the 
work  which  he  was  so  eager  to  do,  and  they  so  much 
needed  to  get  done  ?  Did  they  found  an  order  to  bear 
his  name  and  propagate  his  activity  ?  He  coveted  their 
support  j  and  so  clung  to  their  alliance,  that  seldom  has  a 
strong  enthusiasm  been  combined  with  such  moderation. 
But  in  their  most  favourable  mood,  they  did  but  stare  and 
stand  aloof.  It  was  in  vain  to  look  to  the  clergy  for  their 
help  :  he  was  driven  to  a  lay  organization,  and  even  a  lay 
ministry  :  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  became  the  rival,  instead 
of  the  auxiliary,  of  the  Parish  Church ;  and  the  most 
loyal  of  all  popular  religious  bodies  was  absolutely  repulsed 
from  conformity.  When  the  leaders,  with  a  cart  for  their 
pulpit  and  a  field  for  their  church,  provoked  the  vices  and 
passions  they  denounced,  and  were  stoned  and  carried  off 
to  prison,  the  rector  was  less  likely  to  be  their  intercessor 
than  their  judge.  And  in  Wesley's  college  days,  where  the 
premonition  of  his  religious  movement  was  distinctly  given, 
he  met  no  wisdom  and  affection  to  protect  him  from  the 
scorn  of  the  learned  and  the  laughter  of  the  rich.  The 
Apostle  of  popular  piety  was  repudiated  and  contemned. 

Early  in  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  con- 
vinced that  the  fit  moment  had  arrived  for  terminating  the 
contest  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Catholic 
Association,  by  removing  the  political  disabilities  affecting 
nearly  one  third  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  represented  in  Parliament  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  on  adopting  the  resolution  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  resigned  his  seat,  and  asked 
from  his  constituents  a  verdict  upon  his  new  opinions.  It 
was  a  significant  election.  Had  the  attachment  to  a  toler- 
ant policy  been  strong,  the  conversion  to  it  of  the  most 
practical  statesmen  of  the  day  would  have  been  readily 
accepted  as  an  assurance  that  state  expediency,  instead  of 
hindering,  imperatively  demanded  its  application.  Had 
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the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  been  weak, —  a  mere  waning 
tradition  ready  to  die  out, — there  was  an  unexampled 
opportunity  of  discarding  it  without  danger,  if  not  without 
reproach  :  for  the  Universities  were  expressly  excepted  from 
the  new  sphere  of  honour  open  to  the  Catholics.  The  result 
is  not  forgotten.  The  confidence  of  Oxford  was  transferred 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis  ;  and  a  dis- 
interested testimony  borne  against  all  concession  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

But  perhaps  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  such 
an  institution, — the  great  guardian  of  our  Reformed  Church. 
Perhaps  the  traditions  of  1687  were  too  vividly  preserved, 
and  the  tower  of  Magdalen  was  too  visible  a  monument 
of  danger  from  Roman  Catholic  aggression,  to  permit  the 
least  negotiation  with  so  insidious  a  faith.  Under  the 
tyranny  of  James  the  Second,  had  not  Popish  principles 
been  imported  into  the  place,  been  taught  by  the  Fellows, 
proclaimed  in  the  chapel,  and  occupied  the  Bishop's  throne  ? 
And  must  not  a  body  which  had  carried  on  a  contest  with 
a  king  in  such  a  cause  be  jealous  of  its  Protestant  repute  ; 
and,  having  withstood  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  pro- 
test against  the  Act  of  Emancipation  ?  Let  the  answer  be 
given  by  events.  Four  years  after  the  election  of  1829, 
began  to  issue  from  Oxford  a  series  of  publications,  in 
which  the  whole  Protestant  theory  of  Religion  was  assailed 
from  its  foundation  ;  the  Reformation  treated  as  a  sacri- 
legious rebellion ;  the  Continental  churches  disowned  ;  the 
Patristic  theology  declared  authoritative  ;  private  judgment 
solemnly  renounced  ;  and  Christianity  rested  on  Apostolic 
succession,  sacerdotal  prerogative,  and  sacramental  grace. 
It  seemed  a  bold  undertaking  to  spring  up  in  the  very 
fortress  of  the  national  Protestantism ;  the  rash  prowess, 
perhaps,  of  solitary  arid  miscalculating  zeal,  secure  of 
instant  rebuke  from  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Time  has 
undeceived  us.  So  congenial  did  the  Academic  influences 
prove,  that  the  leaders  in  the  movement  appeal  to  their 
success,  as  too  wonderful  for  natural  persuasion,  and  giving 
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visible  evidence  of  miracle.  Not  undergraduates  alone 
worked  into  the  fervours  of  romance ;  but  fellows,  tutors, 
preachers  and  professors  joined  the  Catholic  revival ;  pre- 
lates were  soon  found  among  their  ranks  ;  and,  were  any- 
one curious  to  compare  the  creed  of  Parker  with  that  of 
Wilberforce,  it  might  remain  doubtful  whether  episcopacy 
in  Oxford  was  much  more  Protestant  in  1850  than  in  1687. 
At  all  events,  hundreds  of  clergymen  have  learned,  in 
colleges  speaking  the  voice  of  the  Church,  principles  which 
throw  contempt  on  our  revolt  from  Rome,  and  on  all  that 
we  have  won  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
hour.  Oxford,  so  resolute  against  the  Pope's  Catholics, 
could  gently  nurse  her  own.  Sacerdotal  claims  were 
dangerous  only  in  rival  and  in  foreign  hands.  She  fosters 
them  against  the  English  nation  ;  but  keeps  them  all  with- 
in the  English  Church.  Thus  have  three  opportunities 
been  given  to  the  greatest  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
to  declare  itself  in  relation  to  the  deepest  national  interests, 
—Methodism,  Toleration,  Sacerdotalism.  It  pronounces 
against  any  day  of  Pentecost  for  the  people ;  against  any 
relaxation  of  disabling  laws  on  account  of  religion  ;  and 
encourages  priestly  pretension  in  its  own  communion. 

The  operation  of  this  spirit  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
because  it  determines  the  temper  of  the  higher  classes  of 
English  society.  Politicians,  we  are  aware,  are  accustomed 
to  calculate  on  the  ascendency  over  the  clergy  of  lay,  and 
especially  of  aristocratic  influences.  And  no  doubt  the 
system  of  patronage,  and  the  opinions  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  parishioners  cannot  be  without  their  effect  on  the 
clergyman.  But  in  quiet  times,  and  in  the  long  run,  the 
mental  action,  we  are  persuaded,  is  prevailingly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  squire  is  usually  a  man  of  less 
activity  of  thought  than  the  curate  or  the  vicar ;  and  be- 
yond a  certain  range  of  political  judgments  to  which  he  is 
pledged  by  habits  and  profession,  is  not  likely  to  resist  the 
steady  pressure  of  sentiment  from  the  most  intelligent  and 
venerated  authority  in  his  vicinity.  The  remark  applies 
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still  more  strongly  to  the  ladies  of  his  family.  Hence, 
whatever  tendency  exists  actively  in  the  clergy,  impresses 
itself  on  the  great  body  of  the  country  gentlemen  and 
noble  houses ;  and  should  the  tendency  be  unfortunately 
in  contradiction  to  the  predominant  bias  of  the  nation, 
dangerous  social  divisions  are  produced.  The  aristocratic 
contempt  felt  towards  Nonconformists  and  their  institutions 
is  mischievously  enhanced  by  this  cause.  The  picture 
which  Mr.  Miall  draws,  in  the  following  sentences,  of  cler- 
ical influence  in  the  rural  districts,  is  not  free  from  exagger- 
ation ;  and,  in  referring  the  evil  to  state  endowment,  he 
appears  to  us  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  but  we 
presume  he  expresses  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  must  be  received  as  an  unexceptional  witness  to  their 
occasional  experience. 

"  This  legalized  ecclesiasticism,  claiming  exclusive  right  to 
dispense  God's  Gospel  to  the  people  of  these  realms,  and  cast- 
ing contempt  on  all  unauthorized  effort,  puts  itself  into  jealous 
and  active  antagonism  to  the  Christian  zeal  which  sends  forth 
into  our  neglected  towns,  and  amongst  our  stolid  peasantry, 
labourers  of  various  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
immortal  souls  from  a  cruel  and  fatal  bondage.  Every  one 
familiarly  acquainted  with  our  rural  districts  can  bear  witness  to 
facts  in  proof  of  this  position.  Go  into  almost  any  village  in  the 
empire,  and  set  yourself  down  there  to  win  souls  to  Christ ;  and 
your  bitterest  foe,  your  most  energetic  and  untiring  opponent  will 
prove  to  be  the  clergyman, — the  state-appointed  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  very  first  symptoms  of  spiritual  life  which 
show  themselves  among  his  parishioners, — social  meetings  for 
prayer,  anxious  inquiries  for  the  way  of  salvation,  eager  atten- 
tion to  the  proclamations  of  the  Gospel, — will  attract  his  vigi- 
lant notice,  and  provoke  his  severest  censure.  The  thing  is  so 
common,  and  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial,  as  to  cease 
to  excite  surprise.  Would  you  stir  up  in  men's  minds  serious 
concern  respecting  their  highest  interests,  the  parish  '  priest ; 
will  be  sure  to  cross  your  path  at  every  step.  Gather  round 
you  the  children  of  the  poor,  to  instil  into  their  young  and  sus- 
ceptible hearts  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  instantly  their 
parents  are  threatened  with  a  forfeiture  of  all  claims  upon 
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parochial  charity.  Circulate  from  house  to  house  plain,  pun- 
gent, religious  tracts,  and  in  your  second  or  third  visit  you  will 
learn  that  the  vicar  has  forbidden  their  reception.  Assemble 
a  few  men  and  women  '  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,'  that 
you  may  preach  to  them  the  message  of  reconciliation,  and  ten 
to  one  you  will  be  informed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  that 
the  occupant  of  the  house  in  which  you  laboured  has  been 
served  with  a  notice  to  quit.  It  matters  nothing  that  your 
efforts  are  free  from  all  tinge  of  sectarianism,  they  are  regarded 
as  intrusive,  irregular,  and  mischievous.  How  many  villages 
are  there  in  this  country,  in  which,  through  clerical  influence, 
it  is  impossible  to  hire  a  room,  within  the  narrow  walls  of 
which  to  proclaim  to  rustic  ignorance  the  tidings  of  eternal 
life  !  How  many  more  in  which,  from  the  same  cause,  mis- 
representation, intimidation,  and  oppressive  power  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  miserable  and  helpless  dependents,  and  to  scare 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gladsome  sound  of  mercy  !  How 
many  millions  of  souls,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  this  worldly 
system  of  religion,  cry  aloud  from  the  depths  of  their  ruin  to 
earnest  Christians  for  help,  whom,  nevertheless,  State-churchism 
renders  it  impossible  to  reach  !  It  was,  doubtless,  with  this 
melancholy  picture  before  his  eyes,  that  Mr.  Binney  so  em- 
phatically pronounced  his  opinion, — fully  justified,  I  think,  by 
the  facts  of  the  case,— that  the  Church  of  England  destroys 
more  souls  than  she  saves." — p.  369. 

We  are  brought  back,  from  whatever  aspect  of  our 
ecclesiastical  affairs  we  choose  to  study,  to  the  one  evil 
which  impresses  all  foreign  observers  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  and  which  recent  events  render  so  conspic- 
uous,— its  sacerdotal  character.  The  Church  might  be 
excessive  in  its  endowments,  aristocratic  in  its  connections, 
narrow  in  its  creed  :  but  did  it  pretend  to  nothing  but  to 
be  the  Nation's  Church,  these  things  might  easily  be 
mended  by  the  nation's  will.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  super- 
natural character,  that  renders  its  exclusiveness  at  once 
hopeless  and  intangible.  So  long  as  this  claim  remains 
uneffaced,  no  statesman  will  be  able  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  ecclesiastical  problems  presented  to  him,  and 
must  be  checkmated  in  every  game  he  plays  with  the 
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Episcopacy.  We  do  not  say  whether  the  claim  be  true  or 
false ;  but  we  do  say,  that  the  Church  which  refuses  to 
withdraw  it  is  ipso  facto  disqualified  for  recognition  as  the 
establishment  in  a  nation  of  mixed  religions.  Prohibited 
by  its  principles  from  becoming  comprehensive,  it  must  be 
content  with  a  position  less  than  national.  It  is  the  sacer- 
dotal doctrine  which  involves  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy  in  such  miserable  confusion,  and  renders 
the  constitutional  phraseology  of  the  Tudor  times  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day.*  When 
Henry  the  Eighth  required  from  convocation  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  prerogative  as  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
in  these  realms,  his  intention  undoubtedly  was  to  provide 
fully  for  the  consequences  of  his  breach  with  Rome,  and 
to  centre  in  the  Crown  all  the  prerogatives  which  it  had 
hitherto  shared  with  the  Papacy.  In  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  he  had  already  possessed  the  right  of  investing 
them  with  their  temporalities  ;  he  now  acquired  the  right 
of  conferring  on  them  their  spiritualities  :  and  nothing 
remained  in  the  whole  process  of  making  or  unmaking 
bishops,  to  which  his  prerogative  was  inadequate.  It  was 
not  meant  by  this  to  reduce  the  episcopal  office  to  a  mere 
state  appointment ;  else  there  would  have  been  no  occa- 
sion, on  discarding  the  Pope,  to  assume  any  new  power  for 

*  This  is  the  "Oath  of  Supremacy  "  :— 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  utterly  testify  and  declare,  that  the  Queen's  highness 
is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm,  and  all  other  her  highness' 
dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal ;  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  pre- 
late, state,  or  potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  with- 
in this  realm  ;  and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all 
foreign  jurisdictions,  powers,  superiorities,  and  authorities,  and  do 
promise  that  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
the  Queen's  highness,  her  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to  my 
power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  jurisdictions,  pre-eminences,  privileges 
and  authorities,  granted  or  belonging  co  the  Queen's  highness,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realm." 
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the  King.     The  purpose  was  not  to  lower,  or  in  any  way 
change  the  nature  of  Episcopacy,  but  to  exalt  the  functions 
of  Royalty  by  absorbing  into  it  the  spiritual  rights  disen- 
gaged from  Rome.     How   the  lineal  Apostleship  of  the 
Supreme    Pontiff,    and   the   prerogatives    inherent   in    St.. 
Peter's  chair,  could  be  imported  into   the    English  mon- 
archy, was  not  very  clear.     But  the  difficulty  was  got  over 
by  appeal  to  the  divine  right  of  kings  ; — a  right  not  ques- 
tioned in  those  days,  and  admitting  of  easy  extension  from 
the  sphere  of   natural  to  that    of   Christian   polity.      In 
acknowledgement   of  the   royal  supremacy  in  this   unre- 
stricted sense,  Cranmer  and  other  bishops,  on  the  acces- 
sion of   Edward  the  Sixth,  renewed  the  tenure  of   their 
sees,  by  taking  out  commissions  for  holding  them  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.     While  this  notion  prevailed, 
and  the  sovereign,  in  addition  to  the  functions   of  chief 
magistrate,  held  a  pontifical  character,  room  was  left  for 
the   maintenance  of    Episcopacy  as   a  divine   institution, 
annexed  to  the  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  as  the 
officers   of   state   belonged   to   its  civil  dignity.      In  this 
sense,  and  in  this  only,  is  the  royal  supremacy  extensive 
enough  for  its  avowed  end,  namely,  completely  to  block 
out  the  Pope  from  this  kingdom.     It  soon  occurred,  how- 
ever, to  the  stricter  reformers,  that  an  oath  of  supremacy, 
constructed  with  such  a  meaning,  contained  two  positions, 
—  a  negative  one,  that  the  Pope  had  not  in  England  the 
supremacy  he  claimed ;  and  an  affirmative  one,  that  the 
sovereign  had.     The  former  they  could  cordially  take  ;  but 
the   latter    involved   crown    rights    of    consecration    and 
ordination  which  the  school  of  Geneva  scrupled  to  admit. 
It  was  important  to  gain  their   acquiescence;  and  unim- 
portant to  insist  strongly  on  any  thing  but  the  negative  part 
of  the  oath.     A  further  distinction  was  therefore  drawn  ; 
the  spiritual  prerogative,  as  conceived  in  its  plenitude  by 
Cranmer,  was  divided  into  two  elements, — the  supernatural 
or  pontifical,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Crown  would  cease  to 
be  a  lay  power,  and  might  confer  divine  offices ;  and  the 
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simply  ecclesiastical,  in  virtue  of  which  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  Crown  were  to  be  liable  to  no  exceptions,  and 
the  canon  as  well  as  the  civil  law  was  to  find  its  final 
interpreter  upon  the  throne.  By  insisting  only  on  the  latter 
of  these  two,  and  expressly  disclaiming  "  authority  and 
power  of  ministry  of  divine  service  in  the  Church,"  Eliza- 
beth relieved  the  scruples  of  her  Calvinistic  subjects,  and 
rendered  the  oath  unobjectionable  to  all  but  Catholics."* 
The  consequences  of  this  restriction  of  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy are  curious.  It  no  longer  involves  any  thing  which 
the  Dissenter  of  the  present  day  could  hesitate  to  own : 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Queen  over  all  persons  and  in  all 
causes  which  by  law  may  be  brought  before  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  is  not  a  matter  which  he  is  at  all  concerned  to 
deny.  Were  authority  claimed,  indeed,  over  himself  in 
the  concerns  of  his  religion,  he  would  not  acknowledge  it ; 
but  no  such  claim  is  made  :  the  concerns  of  his  religion  do 
not  fall  within  the  legal  scope  of  "  spiritual  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal things  and  causes  "  :  were  they  comprised  within  the 
terms  of  the  oath  at  all,  it  would  be  under  the  designation 
of  "  things  temporal "  ;  for  as  the  Nonconformist  minister 
is  a  layman,  so  we  apprehend  is  his  church,  or  his  synod,  a 
secular  body  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  not  even  under 
this  title  are  any  affairs  of  dissenting  conscience  included  : 
for  the  Queen's  temporal  supremacy  goes  only  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  cannot  encroach  upon  that  which  the 
law  leaves  free  ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Nonconfor- 
mist's faith  and  worship.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that 
Cardinal  Wiseman  mistakes  the  purport  of  this  crown  pre- 
rogative when  he  says  : — 

"  The  royal  supremacy  is  no  more  admitted  by  the  Scotch 
kirk,  by  Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  Independents,  Presby- 
terians, Unitarians,  and  other  Dissenters,  than  by  the  Catholics. 
None  of  these  recognize  in  the  Queen  any  authority  to  inter- 
fere in  their  religious  concerns,  to  appoint  their  ministers  for 

*  See  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  Vol.  I.  p.  152. 
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them,  or  to  mark  the  limits  of  their  separate  districts,  in  which 
authority  has  to  be  exercised." — Appeal,  Sec.  I. 

Certainly,  the  sects  in  question  recognize  no  such 
authority.  But  no  such  authority  does  the  royal  supremacy 
include ;  for  where  the  law  assumes  no  control,  the  Queen 
can  have  no  jurisdiction. 

But  why,  in  this  view,  need  the  Catholics  themselves 
object  to  take  the  oath  ?  The  royal  supremacy  no  more 
includes  any  power  to  appoint  their  bishops  than  to  name 
a  Methodist  superintendent ;  and  might  apparently  be 
acknowledged,  without  prejudice  to  the  reserved  rights  of 
conscience,  by  Dr.  Wiseman  no  less  than  by  Dr.  Bunting. 
A  Presbyterian  minister  is  tried  for  heterodoxy  by  a  synod 
which  hears  the  cause  and  decides  by  vote.  A  Catholic 
priest  is  accused  of  publishing  an  heretical  book,  carries 
his  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  is  required  to  recant.  With 
neither  process  does  the  English  law  interfere  ;  and  if  on 
this  account  the  Presbyterian  trial  is  no  infringement  on 
the  royal  supremacy,  how  can  the  Papal  decision  be  so  ? 
The  oath  guards  the  sovereign  as  carefully  (though  less  in 
extenso)  from  domestic  as  from  foreign  interferences  with 
the  prerogative  ;  and  if  it  lets  in  the  Synod  can  hardly 
keep  out  the  Pope.  In  both  cases  the  interposition  of 
some  other  person  than  the  Queen  for  the  adjustment  of  a 
dispute,  or  the  determination  of  a  doubt,  is  of  the  nature 
of  mere  private  influence,  and  no  more  constitutes  a 
trespass  on  the  royal  supremacy,  than  the  moral  power  of 
a  father  over  sons  who  have  attained  their  majority,  or  of 
arbitrators  over  disputants  resorting  to  them.  The  Catho- 
lic, therefore,  is  not  hindered  from  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy  by  the  spiritual  allegiance  which  he  owes  to  the 
Supreme  Pontiff;  for  he  can  pay  that  allegiance,  and 
freely  move  within  the  pale  of  his  church  affairs,  without 
encountering  the  crown  prerogative  at  all.  There  is  no 
"  divided  allegiance  "  in  submitting  to  a  legally  permitted 
influence.  The  real  bar  to  the  Catholic's  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy  lies  elsewhere.  That  oath  requires  him  to 
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say,  not  simply  that  the  Pope  "has  not,"  but  that  he 
"ought  not  to  have  any  jurisdiction  "  within  this  realm  ; 
and  this  is  what  he  cannot  affirm  without  giving  the  lie  to 
his  faith,  which  teaches  him  that  the  Pope,  of  divine  right, 
is  entitled  to  that  appellate  jurisdiction,  which,  for  three 
centuries,  England  has  improperly  denied  to  him.  In 
refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  the  Catholic  must  there- 
fore be  regarded,  not  as  the  jealous  guardian  of  his  own 
spiritual  allegiance,  but  as  protester  against  others'  spiritual 
defection.  By  the  act  of  1829,  which  sanctions  his  refusal 
and  substitutes  another  form,  the  right  is  reserved  to  him  of 
maintaining  this  protest ;  and  of  living  in  the  State  as  a 
person  who  must  always  desire  an  ecclesiastical  restoration 
of  the  realm  of  Rome. 

Observe,  finally,  the  operation  on  the  Established  Church 
of  Elizabeth's  lowered  interpretation  of  her  spiritual 
supremacy.  The  pontifical  prerogative  of  the  sovereign 
being  thrown  away,  the  divine  rights  of  Episcopacy  lose 
their  support  and  go  a-begging.  Whither,  now,  are  they  to 
look  for  their  legitimation  ?  Formerly  they  claimed  in  right 
of  the  Holy  See.  That  title  being  cancelled,  they  held  of 
the  consecrating  power  of  the  Crown.  This  having  disap- 
peared, what  becomes  of  them  ?  They  ought,  as  de- 
pendents, to  have  shared  the  fall  of  their  superior,  and 
vanished  from  existence ;  leaving  to  the  bishop's  office 
mere  human  functions  of  ecclesiastic  administration,  for 
which  a  civic  nomination  would  serve  as  adequate  creden- 
tials. But  against  this,  the  liturgies  and  offices  of  the 
Church  were,  and  are,  a  standing  and  insuperable  obstacle. 
Who  was  to  say,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  our  hands  "  ?  Who  was  to  convey  the  stewardship 
of  Sacramental  Grace  ?  Was  the  disposal  of  Regeneration 
in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  the  power  of 
Absolution  in  the  gift  of  the  Wool-sack  ?  So  long  as  these 
supernatural  pretensions  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
Church  theory,  they  must  be  vested  somewhere,  and  pre- 
tenders would  not  be  wanting.  There  were  but  two  re- 
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sources, — to  reaccept  the  authentication  of  Rome,  or  to 
transfer  to  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  as  a  pontifical  aristocracy, 
the  prerogatives  alienated  from  the  monarchy  of  St.  Peter. 
In  either  case,  the  concession  made  by  the  Crown  is  of  no 
profit  to  the  kingdom  :  the  claim  resigned  is  simply  rein- 
vested.    The  whole  Papal  authority  exists  among  us  still ; 
and  in  dividing  the  spoil,  the  Crown  obtains  only  the  Court 
of  Arches,  while  the  Episcopacy  come  in  for  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell.     Thus  the  pontifical  rights,  which  seemed 
to  have  become  as  disconsolate  ghosts  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  again  in  the  body  of  the  nineteenth.      Like 
the  unclean  spirits,  had  they  been  cast  out  by  the  finger  of 
God,  with  the  simplicity  of   a   heavenly  command,   they 
would  have  gone  to  their  own  place  for  ever.     But  under 
the    clumsy   exorcism   of  human   policy,    they   have   but 
wandered  awhile  through  the  dry  places  of  ecclesiastic  con- 
troversy, seeking  rest  and  finding  none  :  till,  seeing  the  old 
Anglican  abode  not  only  temptingly  swept  and  garnished, 
but  still  empty  of  any  diviner  spirit,  they  have  returned 
whence  they  came  out ;  and,  being  now  many  instead  of 
one,  threaten  to  make  the  last  state  of  that  Church  worse 
than  the  first.     The  Queen's  supremacy  and  the  nation's 
Protestantism  have  far  more  formidable  rivals  in  the  sacer- 
dotal  pretensions    of  the   Church,  than    in   the   titles    of 
Catholic  prelates  and  the  boundaries  of  Papal  dioceses. 

Politicians,  we  are  aware,  have  no  belief  that  any  mere 
theory,  like  that  of  a  priestly  polity,  can  have  the  least 
practical  effect.  They  do  not  deny  that  the  Liturgy  is  too 
Romish ;  but  they  rely  on  its  being  counteracted  by  the 
Calvinistic  tone  of  the  Articles,  and  on  the  tendency  to 
either  extreme  being  virtually  lost  in  the  predominant  good 
sense  and  moderation  of  the  English  people.  They  admit 
that  the  Church  scheme  of  religion  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  a  severe,  or  even  of  a  lenient  logic  ;  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
sistent whole,  and  bears  evident  traces  of  the  contradictory 
energies  from  whose  balance  it  sprung.  But  this,  they  con- 
tend, which  spoils  it  for  the  thinker,  recommends  it  to  the 
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nation.  There  is  something  to  suit  every  taste;  and  he 
who  finds  his  own  sentiment  reflected  from  the  Collects 
does  not  care  to  test  it  by  the  Commination.  Compromise 
is  the  secret  of  all  united  action  and  united  profession ; 
and  the  moment  you  reconcile  the  formularies  with  each 
other,  you  split  the  Church  itself  to  fragments.  Coherence 
among  men  must  be  brought  about  by  incoherence  in  their 
creeds.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Anglican  theology, 
that  it  has  found  a  via  media  between  the  unreformed  and 
the  over-reformed  Churches;  enriches  the  cold  and  rigid 
lines  of  Puritanic  faith  with  mediaeval  colouring ;  places 
a  mixed  trust  on  Scripture  and  tradition, — on  history  and 
the  soul, — on  the  priest  and  the  prophet, — on  reason  and 
authority, — on  truth  and  the  magistrate.  In  this  way  ex- 
tremes are  avoided,  controversies  kept  within  limits,  and 
the  tempers  of  men  retained  around  a  centre  of  mildness 
and  sobriety.  The  spirit  of  the  Church  impersonates  itself 
to  the  imagination  of  the  statesman  in  the  form  of  a  bland 
Archbishop,  entirely  composed  of  unrealized  inclinations; 
a  little  evangelical ;  something  of  a  Church  reformer ;  not 
too  easy  with  his  clergy ;  skilled  in  charitable  words,  but 
patient  of  exclusive  things ;  content  to  leave  doctrine  as  he 
finds  it ;  making  no  attempt  to  steer  the  Church  in  storm, 
lest  he  should  wreck  it,  but  punctually  sitting  at  the  helm 
and  reading  prayers  for  it. 

This  favourite  style  of  defence  is  like  the  thing  de- 
fended,— a  via  media  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and 
suits  the  national  taste  for  a  ready-made  opinion,  without 
the  trouble  of  thought  or  a  care  for  consistency.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that,  in  order  to  effect  combined  action,  indi- 
vidual views  must  give  way,  and  a  course  be  assented  to 
which  probably  no  one  person  sharing  in  it  regards  as  the 
best.  But  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween partnership  in  external  action  and  partnership  in  the 
profession  of  conviction.  You  are  member  of  a  committee 
for  building  public  baths  :  one  man  wants  them  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  another  at  the  west ;  the  secretary  wants 
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a  brick  structure,  the  treasurer  insists  on  stone ;  the  chair- 
man is  anxious  for  a  Roman  design,  but  you  have  brought 
a  plan  from  Flanders.  In  these  various  suggestions  there 
is  no  absolute  right  or  absolute  wrong.  No  one  imagines 
that  his  own  proposal  has  more  to  recommend  it  than  a 
certain  preponderance  of  advantage ;  and  he  feels  that  his 
duty  is  satisfied  when  he  has  fairly  pointed  out  the  grounds 
of  his  preference.  Nothing  that  could  be  gained  by  sub- 
stituting his  scheme  for  another  would  be  worth  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  co-operation.  The  primary  end  for  which  the 
combination  was  formed  is  gained  by  compromise,  and 
would  be  lost  by  unyieldingness.  But  suppose  you  are  on 
the  council  of  a  political  league,  engaged  in  preparing  a 
declaration  of  principles.  One  member  moves  a  preamble 
announcing  the  doctrine  of  natural  equality ;  another, 
equally  intent  on  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  believes  from 
Scripture  in  the  annointing  of  kings.  One  is  convinced 
that  colonies  are  a  mere  excuse  for  cost  and  jobbing,  and 
should  be  turned  adrift ;  another,  no  less  zealous  for  free 
trade,  relies  on  colonial  empire  as  a  main  element  of 
political  security  and  greatness.  One  is  for  an  immediate 
appeal  to  arms  ;  another  is  president  of  the  Peace  Society, 
and  insists  on  disclaiming  the  right  to  take  away  human 
life.  What  would  be  the  reception  of  the  mediating  coun- 
cillor who  should  rise  and  say : — "  Gentlemen,  it  is  plain 
there  must  be  some  mutual  concessions.  There  are  many 
points  on  which  we  differ  ;  whether  there  are  any  on  which 
we  agree  all  round  is  the  less  necessary  to  determine,  be- 
cause on  the  one  practical  conclusion  we  all  concur, — We 
must  have  a  declaration,  and  must  uphold  our  league.  The 
document — since  it  must  be  signed  by  us  all — cannot  be  all 
of  one  complexion  ;  no  gentleman  at  this  table  can  expect 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  private  paper  embodying  just  his  own 
system  of  ideas.  But  among  reasonable  men,  looking  mainly 
to  the  practical  end  of  securing  adherents  to  our  body, 
there  can  be  no  desire  to  press  severely  on  particular  views, 
and  perhaps  questionable  niceties.  The  Address  must 
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have  many  paragraphs,  and  will  enable  us  to  assign  to  each 
gentleman  a  fair  proportion.  If  the  preamble  is  too  strong 
on  human  equality,  it  can  be  corrected  by  referring  in  the 
body  of  the  paper  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  Crown ;  and 
if  our  Quaker  friends  put  too  much  emphasis  on  their  doc- 
trine of  passive  resistance,  we  can  soften  it  by  a  postcript 
demanding  that  the  militia  be  called  out.  In  this  way, 
nobody  will  be  able  to  read  through  the  Declaration  with- 
out finding  something  to  approve  ;  all  tastes  will  be  suited  ; 
each  one  of  ourselves,  having  for  the  sake  of  his  principles 
put  his  name  to  something  that  qualifies  them,  will  be  de- 
terred, in  case  of  controversy,  from  pushing  his  doctrine  to 
any  hurtful,  and  (let  me  add)  vulgar  extreme.  Amid  the 
general  support  of  sensible  people,  we  can  easily  make  all 
dissentients  appear  in  the  light  of  egotists  or  fanatics." 

If  such  proposals  as  these  would  be  intolerable  in  rela- 
tion to  political  profession,  they  are  certainly  not  less  so  in 
reference  to  religious.  In  affairs  of  external  action,  there 
is  a  more  or  less  expedient  and  effective,  in  every  grada- 
tion. In  declarations  of  faith,  there  can  be  no  such 
gradation,  nor  any  of  the  liberty  of  honest  choice  which  it 
allows  :  every  proposition  presents  itself  to  the  mind  as 
either  simply  true  or  simply  untrue ;  and  the  assent  to  it 
is  either  absolutely  veracious  or  absolutely  unveracious. 
The  rule  of  integrity  is  not  satisfied  when  a  man  has 
provided  for  the  due  assertion  of  a  truth ;  it  prohibits  his 
ever  being  consciously  a  party  to  the  assertion  of  a  false- 
hood ;  nor  can  he  compound  for  a  moderate  allowance  of 
fraudulent  statements  by  an  adequate  mixture  of  positions 
heartily  believed.  In  erecting  a  public  bath-house,  the 
supporter  of  brick  and  the  advocate  for  stone  may  come  to 
a  fair  agreement,  by  deciding  on  a  brick  building  with 
stone  facings.  But  in  raising  the  structure  of  a  Faith,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Calvinist  cannot  honestly  settle  their 
differences  by  embodying  sacerdotal  and  sacramental 
doctrines  in  the  Liturgy  and  Rubric,  and  throwing  the 
Genevan  ingredients  into  the  Articles ;  and  whatever  peace 
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is  secured  on  such  terms  is  morally  disgraceful  to  both 
parties,  and  can  be  desired  only  by  those  who  see  no  truth 
in  either.  In  the  practical  affairs  of  men,  compromise  may 
be  brought  about  by  inclusion  of  something  that  is  in 
favour  with  each,  but  in  faith  and  worship,  only  by 
exclusion  of  whatever  is  offensive  to  any.  This,  we  are 
convinced,  was  the  principle  on  which,  originally,  the  ser- 
vices and  formularies  of  the  Church  were  framed.  There 
was  no  "compromise,"  in  the  degrading  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  now  continually  employed, — no  intentional 
admixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  out  of  complaisance  • 
but  simply  an  abstinence  from  statements  of  doctrine  in 
which  concurrence  seemed  impossible.  But  the  incongruous 
mixture  then  unconsciously  produced  is  no  longer  un- 
consciously mantained.  Amid  the  struggling  elements  of 
the  Reformation  period,  when  the  intellect  and  reverence, 
usage  and  power,  were  settling  their  respective  claims,  the 
just  logical  boundary  between  the  new  and  the  old  systems 
was  long  undetermined  :  the  clearest  vision  could  not  dis- 
cern it :  and  it  would  have  been  surprising,  had  not  attach- 
ment to  the  past  preserved  some  elements  which  would  not 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  future.  The  historical  development 
of  three  centuries  has  since  exhibited  the  character  and  fixed 
the  theory  of  the  two  religions  :  we  know  what  belongs  to 
each ;  and  the  controversies  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
clearly  elicited  this  result,  that  where  there  is  pontifical  doc- 
trine^ there  cannot  be  Protestantism  ;  and  that  where  there  is  a 
jus  divinum  there  can  be  no  harmony  with  a  free  State.  This 
is  emphatically  the  discovery,  legible  in  the  awful  handwrit- 
ing of  Providence  upon  the  surface  of  this  age ;  dazzling 
enough  to  startle  even  the  heedless  multitude,  and  a  timely 
warning  to  those  who  would  restore  the  Church  before  her 
days  are  numbered.  It  is  now  too  late  to  sound  the  praises 
of  compromise  :  when  once  it  has  become  detected  in- 
consistency, its  charm  and  power  are  gone ;  it  fascinates 
only  the  sceptic  contemner  of  mankind ;  it  repels  the 
truthful  and  the  noble.  The  time  is  come  when  the  dis- 
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cordant  elements  must  part :  either  within  the  Prayer-Book, 
to  the  revival  of  the  Church ;  or,  in  the  persons  of  her 
disciples,  to  her  dissolution.  So  far  is  the  preservation  of 
the  via  media  from  being  an  essential  to  permanence,  that 
it  is  the  most  certain  mark  of  a  transitional  and  temporary 
Church.  No  half-way  scheme  of  doctrine,  throughout 
the  ages  of  Christendom,  has  been  able  to  sustain  itself  in 
any  strength ;  Semi-Arianism,  Semi-Pelagianism,  moderate 
Calvinism,  are  transient  phenomena  of  human  thought, — 
like  some  seedless  annual,  whose  root  dies  in  the 
ground, — not  like  the  natural  grass,  that  grows  for  ever. 
What  scheme  of  belief,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  coherent 
and  compact,  what  ecclesiastic  administration  so  uniform 
and  unbending,  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  duration 
and  extent  are  above  rivalry  ?  It  is  vain  by  any  artificial 
adjustments,  any  eclectic  composition,  to  coerce  incon- 
gruous sentiments  into  partnership.  In  each  great  scheme 
of  faith  there  is  a  vital  principle  of  its  own,  which  rules  its 
development  and  prescribes  the  conditions  of  its  vigorous 
growth.  To  force  two  into  the  same  organism, — like 
thrusting  a  grape-seed  into  an  acorn  before  you  sow  it, — is 
either  to  destroy  both,  or  to  waste  the  strength  of  one 
in  killing  the  other,  and  then  throwing  it  off  when  dead. 
Does  not,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  English  Church  itself 
show  the  inefficacy  of  a  mixed  system  as  an  instrument  of 
union  ?  Is  it  true  that  she  has  retained  the  attachment  of 
both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  class  of  minds  in  her 
communion  ?  On  the  contrary,  she  has  secured  the  love  of 
neither.  No  Church  born  of  the  Reformation  has  driven 
out  half  the  number  of  Dissenters  :  and  as  to  Romanists 
she  will  have  created  more  in  this  generation  than  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  could  steal  in  a  century  from  any  other 
communion.  Never  was  incompetency  proved  on  a  scale 
so  gigantic ;  never  was  pretence  more  preposterous  than 
that  of  the  Church  to  unite  believers  of  every  shade, — 
with  a  third  of  the  religious  English  Dissenters,  and  a 
third  of  the  empire  Catholics  !  Have  we  not  a  right  to 
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complain,  as  British  citizens,  that  boasting  to  be  national, 
she  cannot  keep  us  together  ?     Nay,  that  she  is  incapable 
of   even  defending  us  against  the   very  religion  she  was 
erected  to  exclude  ? — and  what  is  worse,  actually  reproduces 
it  and  supplies  it  with  a  centre    of  fresh   European  life  ? 
Moreover,    we    have    the     melancholy     conviction,     that 
nothing  whatever  will  be  done  towards  cutting  out  the  root 
of  the  evil.     The  clergy  just  now  are  very  angry  with  the 
Catholics ;  which  is  taken  by  simple  people  as  proof  that 
they  are  truly  Protestant.     There  are  some,   indeed,   who 
look  a  little  further  and  suggest  a  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
Book.     But  what   are   the   alterations  contemplated  ?      A 
shortening  of  the  Morning  Service, — a  better  selection   of 
the   lessons, — an    omission    (unless  as   a  record)    of    the 
Athanasian  Creed, — with  such  a  reform  in  the  rubrics    as 
may  exclude  Tractarian  histrionics  :  all  good  proposals  in 
themselves,   but  leaving  the  active  source  of  evil  entirely 
untouched.     The  real  mischief  of  such  a  phenomenon  as 
the  temple  of  St.  Barnabas  is  not  in  what  meets  the  eye, 
not  in  vestments,  lights,  and  postures,  in  the  piscina  and 
the  almoric,  in  the  sign  of  the  cross  or  swell  of  the  organ ; 
these   things   are  in  themselves  matters  of  perfect    indif- 
ference, and  were  they  mere  externals,  might  be  as  harm- 
lessly allowed  as  the  candles  retained  by  the  Lutherans  not 
only  in  their  churches,  but  even  in  the  baptismal  service  at 
private  houses.     But  for  the  meaning  they  embody,  the  new 
excesses  in  these  things  would  be  mere  spiritual  fopperies, 
which  a  bishop  might  usefully  castigate  with  peremptory 
contempt :  they  are,  however,  much  more  than  this  ;  they 
are  more  even  than  the  mere  court  etiquette  attached  by 
custom  and  accident  to  the  Papal    system,   disagreeably 
reminding    us   of    discarded   mummeries :    they   are    the 
symbols   of    one    special    thought,    the  clear,    deliberate, 
precise  language  handed  down  for  its  picturesque  expres 
sion ;    the  ceremonial   that  surrounds  a  certain  doctrine, 
which,   if  true,  is  the  living  principle,  if  false,  is  the  con- 
suming disease,  of  pure  Christianity.     What  is  that  doc- 
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trine?  That  the  clergyman  is  a  priest,  and  the  com- 
munion-table an  altar,  and  that,  by  letters  patent  from  God, 
it  is  only  through  the  hands  of  one  and  the  rites  of  the 
other  that  Divine  grace  can  enter  any  soul  of  man,  and  sin 
depart.  This  it  is  which  alone  gives  significance  to  the 
new  practices  :  and  this,  unfortunately,  has  full  warrant 
from  the  Prayer-Book,  and,  while  it  stands  there,  bids 
defiance  to  the  resources  of  Episcopal  discipline.  Till  it 
is  cancelled,  the  Tractarian  acts  with  reason  in  introducing 
his  favourite  emblems  ;  the  bishop,  in  prohibiting  them, 
acts  with  no  reason  at  all :  the  one  has  an  idea  to  convey, 
the  other  has  none  to  exclude :  in  the  hands  of  the  one 
the  contest  is  for  a  principle,  in  that  of  the  other  it  is  an 
empty  logomachy.  So  long  as  that  element  remains,  there 
could  be  no  more  foolish  task  than  the  reform  of  the  rubrics 
and  the  simplification  of  the  ritual.  You  might  dress  your 
clergymen  like  Quakers,  furnish  your  chancel  in  the  style 
of  Cromwell,  make  your  communion-table  like  a  joiner's 
bench,  and  set  it  to  the  north  ;  you  would  find  that,  as  silk 
and  surplice  do  not  make  a  priest,  neither  can  coercive 
drab  and  sackcloth  unmake  him ;  that  it  is  not  the  altar 
decorations,  but  the  altar  doctrine,  in  which  the  grievance 
has  its  life.  Take  the  sacerdotalism  away  :  say  with  Luther, 
that  every  Christian,  with  only  the  inward  ordination  of  the 
Spirit,  is  on  a  par  with  priest  or  bishop,  and  that  the 
minister  is  but  the  delegated  teacher,  qualified  "proprio 
motu  et  generali  jure " ;  *  and  all  the  millinery  and  up- 
holstery, and  mystifications  of  the  sanctuary,  will  spontane- 
ously wither,  never  to  appear  again.  Some  of  our  prelates, 
many  of  the  clergy,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  laity,  are  well 

*  See  his  Essay  to  the  Bohemian  brethren,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Moehler 
in  his  "  Symbolism,"  Robertson's  translation,  Vol.  II.  p.  92.  Luther 
here,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  deforms  a  noble  truth  with  coarse 
invective.  "Catholic  ordination  is  exhibited  as  a  mere  daubing, 
shaving,  and  jugglery,  whereby  naught  but  lying  and  idle  fools,  true 
priests  of  Satan,  were  made.  One  could  likewise  shave  the  hair  off 
any  sow,  and  put  a  dress  on  any  block." 

VOL.    II.  N 
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aware  of  this  :  they  know,  too,  that  the  priestly  doctrine, 
with  much  that  hangs  upon  it,  has  no  real  life  in  the  heart 
of  the  English  people,  and  is  little  better  than  a  monstrous 
unveracity ;  yet  they  will  leave  it  as  it  is,  will  screen  it  as  a 
fundamental  of  the  Church,  will  gladly  divert  attention 
from  it  by  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  mere  external  symptoms, 
which  engage  the  eye  and  the  passions  of  the  multitude. 
Englishmen  have  ceased  to  look  for  transparent  simplicity 
and  directness  in  their  clergy,  except  in  matters  which  lie 
remote  from  the  dogmas  of  their  profession,  and,  in 
persons  like  the  Anglicans,  seized  on  by  some  new,  perhaps 
dangerous  idea.  In  the  mass  of  the  order,  and  especially 
in  the  prelates,  the  class  feeling  is  well  known  to  be  so 
strong  as  to  overpower  the  natural  virtues,  and  enfeeble 
the  Christian  graces;  to  give,  unconsciously  to  the  pos- 
sessor, but  conspicuously  to  the  observer,  not  only  the 
double  tongue,  but  the  double  mind  to  work  it,  to  train 
the  outspoken  in  the  arts  of  reserve,  to  bind  the  living 
and  truth-loving  intellect  to  the  dead  bodies  of  the  very 
errors  which,  in  days  of  nobler  prowess,  itself  has  slain, 
and  even  oblige  it  to  provoke  them  into  vivacity  again, 
and  show  them  off  as  if  they  were  alive.  No  amount  or 
solemnity  of  profession  can  afford  the  least  index  to  a 
clergyman's  real  state  of  mind  in  a  Church  where  Catholics, 
Calvinists,  Latitudinarians,  all  protest,  by  hundreds,  their 
entire  and  detailed  assent  to  the  same  elaborate  system  of 
theology  :  the  result  is,  that  the  preachers  of  truth  in  their 
own  place  and  office  are  the  very  last  persons  in  the  nation 
to  be  believed  ;  that  the  pulpit  is  as  little  trusted  for  sincerity 
as  that  appointed  resort  of  hired  advocacy,  the  bar ;  that 
the  letters  of  the  bishops  in  crises  like  the  present  are  not 
read  as  reliable  expressions  of  the  writers'  minds,  but 
watched  as  diplomatic  manifestoes,  and  studied  as  the 
artful  movements  of  a  game.  Hence  there  is  no  hope 
that  any  bishop  will  do  more  for  the  Church  than  die  in  it. 
To  seize  the  moment  for  effective  revival,  the  moment  of 
detected  incompetency,  of  inevitable  change,  of  reanimated 
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Protestantism,  of  lay  interest  and  enthusiasm,  of  pacified 
nonconformity,  and  by  trenchant  reforms  call  back  the 
alienated  portion  of  the  nation,  is  an  enterprise  beyond  the 
aims,  and,  mainly  on  that  account,  beyond  the  power,  of 
those  to  whom  England  is  ecclesiastically  intrusted.  And 
so  not  even  the  glaring  offence  of  the  hour  will  be 
removed  ;  but,  after  stripping  off  a  few  of  the  blossoms  and 
leaves  of  Romanism,  the  sacerdotal  root  will  be  left  in  the 
ground, — to  put  forth  anew,  whenever  brought  once  more 
under  the  light  of  a  genius  intense  enough  to  nurture  it 
and,  under  the  husbandry  of  Oxford  Apostles,  give  the 
retributive  increase. 

But,  we  shall  be  asked,  will  you  not  allow  people  to 
believe  in  priests  and  their  divine  prerogatives  ?  Would 
you  pass  a  law  to  hinder  it,  or  compel  the  High-Churchmen 
to  erase  the  doctrine  from  their  system  ?  Far  from  it :  let 
every  man  be  entirely  free  to  profess  and  worship  according 
to  his  conscience.  We  only  say,  that  this  doctrine  operates 
as  a  disqualification  for  the  exclusive  alliance  with  the  State 
of  any  Church  that  holds  it ;  and  can  never  be  politically 
harmless,  except  where  either  all  sects  or  no  sects  are  en- 
dowed by  the  commonwealth.  The  reason  is  plain. 
When  a  body  of  men  tell  us,  that  they  are  sole  trustees 
under  God  of  a  certain  set  of  dogmas  and  channels  of 
grace,  they  are  bound  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit  with 
incorruptible  care,  and  to  hand  it  down  from  age  to  age 
without  the  shadow  of  a  change.  Their  primary  obligation 
is  the  preservation  of  an  immutable  identity  of  teaching  and 
administration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  primary  necessity 
of  a  free  people  is  an  incessant  change  of  thought  and 
character  ;  and  the  primary  duty  of  their  government  is  to 
readapt  their  institutions  to  the  successive  states  of  the 
national  mind.  To  suppose  that  this  law  of  change  in 
human  society  will  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  religion, 
is  a  weak  defiance  of  all  experience.  However  fixed  the 
objective  sources  of  faith  may  be,  they  cannot  fall  on 
changing  minds  with  unchanged  results.  New  arts,  new 
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literature,  new  wealth, — an  altered  distribution  of  social 
classes, — a  quickened  circulation  of  ideas, — a  copious  im- 
portation of  foreign  thought,  —  inevitably  produce  a 
different  people,  before  whom  you  cannot  present  the 
problems  of  religion  with  only  the  old  results.  The  State, 
we  conceive,  must  look  upon  this  as  a  fact ;  and,  ere  com- 
mitting itself  to  exclusive  alliance  with  any  body  of  disciples, 
must  stipulate,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  they 
have  a  flexible  faith  ;  not,  of  course,  that  individuals  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  hold  loosely  by  their  own  convictions, 
but  that  there  is  to  be  no  bar  to  silent  and  spontaneous 
modification  from  age  to  age.  This  is  precisely  the  con- 
dition which  a  sacerdotal  communion  is  bound  to  repudiate  : 
if  it  remain  not  inflexible,  it  is  a  traitor  to  its  stewardship  : 
and  so  incompatible  are  the  duties  of  the  two,  that  the 
highest  faithfulness  of  a  templar  church  is  supreme  un- 
faithfulness in  an  Establishment.  The  coexistence  of  the 
two  functions — political  and  pontifical — is  simply  impos- 
sible ;  either  the  nation  must  give  up  its  will,  or  the  church 
its  trust.  This  is  better  understood  at  present  by  the  priest 
than  the  statesman  ;  and  is  shown  with  admirable  irony  in 
the  following  sentences  : — 

"  As  physical  life  assimilates  to  itself,  or  casts  off,  whatever 
it  encounters,  allowing  no  interference  with  the  supremacy  of  its 
own  principle,  so  is  it  with  social  and  civil.  When  a  body 
politic  grows,  takes  definite  shape,  and  matures,  it  slights, 
though  it  may  endure,  the  vestiges  and  tokens  of  its  rude  be- 
ginnings. It  may  cherish  them  as  curiosities,  but  it  abjures 
them  as  precedents.  They  may  hang  about  it  as  the  shrivelled 
blossom  around  the  formed  fruit ;  but  they  are  dead,  and  will 
be  sure  to  disappear  as  soon  as  they  are  felt  to  be  troublesome. 
Common  sense  tells  us  they  do  not  apply  to  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  if  individuals  attempt  to  insist  on  them,  they  will  but  bring 
on  themselves  the  just  imputation  of  vexatiousness  and  extrav- 
agance. So  it  is  with  the  Anglican  formularies  ;  they  are  but 
the  expression  of  the  national  sentiment,  and  therefore  are 
necessarily  modified  by  it.  Did  the  nation  grow  into  Catho- 
licity, they  might  easily  be  made  to  assume  a  Catholic  de- 
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meanour  ;  but  as  it  has  matured  in  its  Protestantism,  they 
must  take,  day  by  day,  a  more  Evangelical  and  liberal  aspect. 
Of  course  I  am  not  saying  this  by  way  of  justifying  individuals 
in  professing  and  using  doctrinal  and  devotional  forms  from 
which  they  dissent ;  nor  am  I  denying  that  words  have,  or  at 
least  ought  to  have,  a  definite  meaning  which  must  not  be 
explained  away  :  I  am  merely  stating  what  takes  place  in 
matter  of  fact,  allowably  in  some  cases,  wrongly  in  others, 
according  to  the  strength  on  the  one  hand  of  the  wording  of 
the  formulary,  and  of  the  diverging  opinion  on  the  other.  I 
say,  that  a  nation's  laws  are  a  nation's  property,  and  have  their 
life  in  the  nation's  sentiment  :  and  where  that  living  intelligence 
does  not  shine  through  them,  they  become  worthless  and  are 
put  aside,  whether  formally  or  on  an  understanding.  Now 
Protestantism  is,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  the  nation's 
religion  :  and  since  the  semi-patristical  church  which  was  set 
up  for  the  nation  at  the  Reformation  is  the  organ  of  that 
religion,  it  must  live  for  the  nation  ;  it  must  hide  its  Catholic 
aspirations  in  folios,  or  in  college  cloisters  ;  it  must  call  itself 
Protestant  when  it  gets  into  the  pulpit  ;  it  must  abjure  anti- 
quity ;  for  woe  to  it,  if  it  attempt  to  thrust  the  wording  of  its 
own  documents  in  its  master's  path,  if  it  rely  on  a  passage  in 
its  Visitation  for  the  Sick,  or  an  article  of  the  Creed,  or  on  the 
tone  of  its  Collects,  or  on  a  catena  of  its  divines,  when  the 
age  has  determined  on  a  theology  more  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  !  The  antiquarian,  the  reader  of  history, 
the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  the  Biblical  student,  may  make 
his  protest ;  he  may  quote  St.  Austin,  or  appeal  to  the  canons, 
or  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  but  la  Reine  le  veitt; 
the  English  people  is  sufficient  for  itself ;  it  wills  to  be  Pro- 
testant and  progressive  ;  and  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen, 
Scriptures,  saints,  angels,  and  what  is  above  them,  must  give 
way.  What  are  they  to  it  ?  It  thinks,  acts,  and  is"  contented, 
according  to  its  own  practicable,  intelligible,  shallow  religion  ; 
and  of  that  religion  its  bishops,  its  divines,  will  they  or  will 
they  not,  must  be  exponents." — Newman's  Lectures,  p.  18. 

We  simply  borrow  the  lecturer's  argument,  and  turn  it 
round.  He  says  to  the  Anglican  ecclesiastics,  "As  an 
established  clergy,  you  cannot  be  faithful  to  your  priestly 
vows":  we  rather  say,  "As  faithful  to  your  priestly  vows, 
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you  cannot  be  an  established  clergy."  He  says,  "The 
nation  will  constrain  you  not  to  serve  your  conscience  "  : 
we  more  respectfully  contend,  "  Your  conscience  will  con- 
strain you  not  to  serve  the  nation."  The  divergence  of  the 
two  obligations  is  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  de- 
mand, just  now  so  frequently  urged,  for  the  revival  of 
convocation,  or  the  organization  of  some  new  chamber,  for 
the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  question  im- 
mediately arises,  In  what  capacity  is  the  body  to  meet  ? — 
as  priesthood,  or  as  establishment  ? — as  divine  corporation, 
or  as  human  ? — as  answerable  to  God  alone,  or  under  re- 
sponsibility to  the  nation  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions 
would  depend  the  whole  composition  of  the  assembly. 
Who  are  to  be  represented  ?  If  only  the  associations  of 
persons  bound  together  by  belief  in  the  Articles  and 
baptism  into  the  same  communion,  then  must  the  repre- 
sentatives be  all  Churchmen,  if  not  all  priests ;  they  must 
qualify  at  the  parish  altar,  and  produce  credentials  from 
the  parish  register.  But  if  the  national  Establishment  is 
the  thing  to  be  represented  and  discussed,  then  must  the 
representatives  be  drawn  indiscriminately  from  the  whole 
body  of  Establishes,  that  is,  from  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
the  Assembly  would  be  but  a  duplicate  of  Parliament.  In 
the  former  case,  the  definitions  of  doctrine  and  rules  of 
discipline  adopted  would  be  simply  declaratory  of  the  senti- 
ments of  a  particular  sect :  they  could  have  no  binding 
force  in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country :  they  could  not  be  imported  as  new  conditions 
into  the  cojnpact  with  the  State.  The  utmost  that  could 
be  allowed  would  be,  that  they  should  come  before  Parlia- 
ment as  proposals, — if  approved,  to  become  law ;  if  disap- 
proved, to  terminate  the  partnership  between  the  nation 
and  the  Church,  and  to  forfeit  the  temporal  endowments 
of  the  spiritual  corporation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  decrees 
adopted  would  determine  the  doctrine  and  discipline  on 
which  the  nation  resolved  to  insist  in  any  ecclesiastical 
body  henceforth  admitted  or  retained  for  endowment. 
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They  would  obtain,  after  royal  assent,  the  validity  of  law ; 
and  it  would  then  remain  for  the  body  hitherto  established 
to  decide  whether  it  will  accept  these  conditions,  or  transfer 
the  national  trust  to  others  who  are  prepared  to  do  so.  As 
a  body  under  priesthood,  the  Church  is  a  corporation  with 
a  charter  from  on  high ;  and  when  its  affairs  are  in  con- 
fusion, they  must  be  set  in  order  by  prayer  and  discussion 
with  closed  doors  on  the  part  of  the  corporators  themselves. 
As  an  Establishment,  the  Church  is  a  corporation  with  a 
charter  from  the  State,  and  when  its  working  needs  revision, 
it  must  be  brought  before  the  legislature,  for  reform,  not 
only  in  the  administration,  but,  if  requisite,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  its  charter.  This  distinction  was  of  little  moment 
during  the  first  century  after  the  separation  from  Rome ; 
because  throughout  that  period  the  persons  composing  the 
State  and  those  composing  the  Church  were  the  same  :  the 
divine  charter,  however  variously  interpreted,  was  univers- 
ally recognized  as  creating  an  incorporation  which  was  to 
be  coextensive  (at  the  least)  with  the  nation  :  the  idea 
prevailed  of  one  only  Christian  communion  ;  and  even 
those  who  could  not  join  in  its  actual  conditions  hoped  to 
obtain  changes  which  would  bring  them  in.  All  ecclesi- 
astical differences  lay,  therefore,  within  the  Church,  among 
parties  struggling  to  grasp  and  wield  in  their  own  sense  its 
undisputed  and  undivided  authority.  In  the  disputes 
which  arose  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers, 
— in  the  variance,  for  instance,  between  Convocation  and 
Parliament  as  to  the  nature  of  the  royal  supremacy, — the 
collision  was  not  between  two  classes  or  bodies  of  men,  but 
between  two  functions  of  the  same  body;  between  the 
clerical  and  the  lay  element  of  a  single  communion.  But 
since  the  Restoration,  these  conditions  of  the  problem  have 
been  passing  away  ;  and  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  con- 
sider the  State  and  the  Church  as  merely  two  aspects  of 
one  community.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  com- 
mencement of  that  fatal  policy  which  seeks  unity  by 
exclusion,  instead  of  by  comprehension.  By  driving  the 
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spiritual  exiles  to  despair  of  their  return,  it  set  them  on 
providing  separately  for  themselves.  Compelled  to  regard 
their  ejected  condition  as  no  longer  provisional,  they  gradu- 
ally founded  their  own  institutions,  educated  their  own 
clergy,  and  in  baptism,  ordination,  creed,  and  worship 
formed  themselves  into  independent  societies.  From  that 
moment  was  realized  a  condition  entirely  new  ;  namely,  the 
coexistence  of  many  communions  on  the  same  soil.  Still, 
the  time  had  not  fully  come  when  the  State  and  the  Church 
should  be  composed  of  different  persons  ;  for  the  Noncon- 
formists, in  turning  their  backs  upon  the  Church,  had,  for 
a  time,  to  forfeit  their  position  in  the  State ;  and,  for  relief 
of  conscience,  paid  the  price  of  their  civil  rights.  At  first 
treated  as  enemies,  then  endured  as  ^TOIKOI,  they  slowly 
approached  a  recognized  isopolity.  Now,  however,  they 
fully  belong  to  the  State,  without  belonging  to  the  Church  : 
the  personal  range  of  the  two  bodies  is  no  longer  coexten- 
sive ;  and  the  Church,  in  its  relation  with  the  State,  has  to 
deal,  not  with  the  laic  function  of  her  own  life,  but  with  an 
external  power,  partially  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not 
own  her.  The  State,  in  other  words,  has  outgrown  the 
Church ;  and  in  readjusting  their  relations,  the  legislature 
cannot  narrow  its  view  to  the  old  ecclesiastic  circle,  and 
work  within  the  conditions  there  laid  down ;  it  is  bound  to 
provide  for  the  nation  in  its  enlarged  proportions ;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  small  borough  expanded  to  a  great  town, 
to  throw  down  the  municipal  boundaries,  and  modify  the 
corporate  rights,  in  a  way  to  render  them  commensurate 
with  modern  wants.  In  the  performance  of  this  undeniable 
duty,  Parliament,  amid  many  embarrassing  problems,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  one  principle  perfectly  clear  ;  namely, 
that,  if  the  Episcopal  Church  is  to  continue  in  her  estab- 
lished position,  her  sacerdotal  doctrine  must  be  withdrawn, 
and  her  pretended  charter  of  sacramental  trust  be  sur- 
rendered ;  because  this  the  wrhole  nation  beyond  her 
communion,  and  probably  the  vast  majority  within  it, 
entirely  disown.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  among 
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the  sects,  on  this  the  very  fact  of  their  nonconformity 
proves  their  unanimity.  Were  this  removed,  the  work  of 
producing  a  truly  National  Religious  Establishment  would 
indeed  be  only  begun.  But  while  it  stands,  not  even  can 
a  beginning  be  made  ;  a  hopeless  bar  remains  between  the 
growing  margin  of  the  nation,  and  the  contracting  area  of 
the  Church, — a  bar,  moreover,  scarcely  less  hateful  to  the 
laity  within,  than  to  the  unbaptized  multitude  without.  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  country,  there  is  a  happy  consent 
between  the  Dissenters,  and  all  but  the  retrograde  portion 
of  the  Church,  most  favourable  to  a  reform  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  in  this  sense.  The  external  forces  that  lie  beyond 
the  Anglican  pale  would  raise  no  storm  to  interrupt  such  a 
work ;  they  would  either  sleep  around  it  in  indifference,  or 
watch  it  with  supporting  sympathy.  All  the  turmoil  would 
spring  up  to  the  interior.  Certain  it  is,  that,  under  such  a 
charge,  Dr.  Pusey  could  not  accomplish  his  vow  to  die  in 
the  Church  of  England.  The  moment  her  "  priesthood  " 
is  converted  into  an  unpretending  "  ministry,"  a  Tractarian 
secession  is  inevitable.  But  however  formidable  such  an 
occurrence  might  be,  whether  it  took  the  shape  of  a  new 
schism  or  of  a  Papal  relapse,  its  evasion  or  postponement 
must  incur  a  far  greater  danger, — the  perpetuated  reproduc- 
tion of  Romanism  by  the  agency  of  the  Church  herself.  On 
this  point  we  have  the  judgment  of  a  very  competent 
observer,  who  watches  the  course  of  events  from  the  Papal 
side.  The  Rev.  W.  Maskell,  having  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  records  the  following  opinion  in  a  letter 
to  the  Morning  Chronicle : — • 

"  If  ever  the  day  should  come  that  both  the  Prayer-Book 
and  the  Articles  should  speak,  whether  upon  this  side  or  upon 
that,  no  matter  which,  one  uniform,  consistent  language,  con- 
troversy between  members  of  the  English  Church  and  Catholics 
must  take  a  very  different  line.  For  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that,  in  my  judgment  the  strongest  of  all  our  hopes 
rests  on  the  continuance,  unchanged,  of  the  present  English 
formularies  j  and  that  no  immediate  accession  to  us  of  numbers, 
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however  large,  would  compensate  in  the  end  for  the  slower  but 
more  sure  gain,  from  an  unceasing  flow  into  the  One  Church 
of  men  inquiring  honestly  for  truth." 

Leave  to  Rome  undisputed  occupation  of  the  sacerdotal 
field,  and  the  domain  will  soon  cease  to  be  enlarged.  The 
preparation  thus  made  for  nationalizing  the  Church  must 
no  doubt  be  followed  up.  The  first  effect  is  to  throw  out 
a  large  body  from  her  communion  :  and  unless  this  be 
compensated  by  reinforcements  from  without,  her  position 
in  the  country  will  be  less  tenable  than  ever.  But  the 
grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  reinforcements  is  removed, 
when  the  clergy  no  longer  pretend  to  hold  the  dogmas 
which  they  teach  by  any  higher  tenure  than  that  of  private 
judgment  and  conscience  in  interpreting  the  sources  of 
divine  knowledge.  Their  responsibility  retires  within  the 
modest  dimensions  of  their  own  personal  sphere  ;  and  asks 
only  that  their  conscience  and  their  teaching  shall  have  free 
scope  of  activity.  It  ceases  to  be  aggressive ;  and  being 
conscious  of  no  title  which  others  do  not  equally  possess, 
they  exchange  the  insolent  ignoring  of  their  neighbours  for 
respectful,  however  firm,  dissent.  Among  men  thus 
minded,  of  what  religion  must  the  National  Church  be  the 
organ  ?  Assuredly  of  the  national  religion.  It  is  vain  to 
pretend  a  duty  on  her  part  to  sanction  nothing  but  the 
absolute  truth.  She  has  no  resources  for  discriminating  the 
absolute  truth.  With  the  repudiation  of  pontifical  claims, 
she  loses  the  false  semblance  of  an  objective  oracle  for  the 
determination  of  doubts ;  and  can  do  no  more  in  this 
matter  than  produce  in  her  teachers  the  subjective  con- 
ditions favourable  for  the  discernment  of  truth, — the  sound 
learning,  the  Christian  temper,  the  unanxious  thought.  If 
these  claims  are  to  be  rejected,  not  in  vindication  of  indis- 
pensable freedom,  but  as  means  of  tighter  bondage, — if, 
when  they  are  gone,  we  are  left  with  a  creed  simply  narrower 
by  their  expulsion, — better  let  them  remain.  But  we  are 
persuaded  that  both  laity  and  clergy  are  ashamed  of  the 
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ridiculous  affectation  of  a  dogmatic  unity  to  which  every 
Sunday  publishes  a  thousand  contradictions.  They  well 
know  that,  in  spite  of  this  pretence,  the  English  Church 
harbours  every  great  heresy  that  ever  provoked  the  peremp- 
toriness  of  Rome,  and  among  her  writers  of  renown  can 
produce  the  modern  counterparts  of  Arius  and  Eutyches, 
of  Pelagius  and  Sabellius ;  nay,  the  mere  politician  appeals 
to  these  notorious  differences  as  redounding  to  the  praise 
of  the  Church,  and  giving  evidence  of  the  wide  scope  of 
liberty  practically  enjoyed  by  her  members.  We  accept 
the  fact,  but  must  refuse  the  praise.  For  the  question 
occurs,  whether  the  Church  gives  this  latitude,  or  whether 
her  members  take  it.  We  cannot  consent  to  credit  her 
with  a  result,  which  all  her  resources  are  always  strained  to 
prevent  before  it  takes  place,  and  to  disown  afterwards ; 
but  which  she  is  at  once  too  weak  to  suppress  and  too 
uncandid  to  acknowledge.  Those  who  belong  to  her  com- 
munion enjoy  the  latitude  they  have,  not  because  they 
belong  to  the  Church,  but  because  they  live  in  England  ; 
the  free  secular  spirit  of  which  is  too  much  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical influence  in  the  opposite  direction.  Heretical 
clergymen  and  bishops  are  forced  upon  the  Church  by 
statesmen  who  look  only  at  their  personal  qualities,  or  by 
patrons  who  appoint  from  considerations  of  family,  not  of 
creed.  For  the  praise  of  liberality  the  Church  must  wait 
till  she  has  spontaneously  relaxed  some  one  of  the  dogmatic 
restrictions  by  which  she  fences  her  rigid  orthodoxy  round. 
So  far  as,  without  doing  this,  she  admits  heterodox  theo- 
logians, it  is  by  a  shameful  unveracity.  That  is  a  price  too 
dear  to  pay  for  any  dogmatic  comprehensiveness  :  nor  can 
the  Church  relish  such  admiration  as  was  once  lavished  by 
an  esprit  fort  on  some  of  the  sceptic  priests  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  "  Our  clergy,  to  be  sure,  are  all  per- 
jured ;  but  then,  how  charmingly  liberal !  "  If  we  are  called 
on  to  choose  between  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  good,  we 
are  constrained,  not  to  applaud  the  freedom,  but  to  con- 
demn the  falsehood ; — the  more  so,  as  all  the  intellectual 
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freedom  is  undeniably  furnished  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  all  the  moral  falsehood  by  the  system  of  the  Church, 
Latitude  on  these  terms  has  none  of  the  benefit  of  an 
allowed  liberty.  It  is  a  mere  forfeiture  of  unity  without 
the  gain  of  comprehensiveness  •  for  when  thought  larger 
than  the  creed  gets  in,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  it  be  not 
scrupulous.  Our  Church  has  thus  neither  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  freedom,  nor  secured  the  rewards  of  oppres- 
sion. She  has,  however,  effectually  destroyed  the  pretended 
plea,  that  in  her  teaching  we  have  a  witness  to  some  system 
of  coherent  and  unalterable  truth.  Absolute  truth  then 
being  wrapped,  if  amongst  us  at  all,  in  impenetrable  disguise, 
cannot  be  an  object  of  selection  :  and  we  can  find  no  claim- 
ant for  establishment,  if  it  be  not  the  national  religion  :  and 
what  that  may  be  is  happily  a  thing  easily  determinable  by 
vote.  In  revising  the  formularies,  nothing  should  be 
retained  which  conclusively  offends  the  convictions  of  any 
considerable  class  of  worshippers  :  its  retention  would  be  a 
positive  grievance  to  those  whom  it  would  repel :  its 
omission  would  compromise  no  religious  teacher,  provided 
he  were  free  to  supply  it  in  his  personal  preaching,  and  to 
seek  a  congregation  in  sympathy  with  his  belief.  Such  a 
relaxation  of  the  dogmatic  bond  would  probably  not  add  a 
single  new  mode  of  sentiment  to  those  already  existing  in 
the  Church.  It  would  be  simply  a  change  from  an  insincere 
to  a  sincere  allowance  of  inevitable  and  actual  varieties ; — 
a  change  which,  we  are  convinced,  would  be  acceptable, 
not  only  to  the  essentially  veracious  mind  of  the  secular 
Englishman,  but  to  that  pure  and  faithful  religion  which, 
in  every  communion,  is  impatient  of  pretence,  and  fears  no 
reality.  The  State,  at  all  events,  cannot,  in  its  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  proceed  upon  any  abstruse  theo- 
logical theory,  or  limit  its  basis  to  the  decisions  of  Nice,  of 
Chalcedon,  or  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  It 
can  only  accept  \hefacts  before  it,  and  recognize  the  religion 
which  has  living  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and 
declares  itself  unmistakably  in  their  labours  and  sacrifices 
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on  its  behalf.  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done  :  either  the  strongest  of  the  actual  sects  may  be  taken 
as  expressive  of  the  general  will,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest ;  or  they  may  be  all  assumed  as  partial  declarations  of 
national  faith,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  no  one  of  them  is 
competent  to  give  complete  expression.  The  first  method 
cannot  be  persisted  in  without  exposing  the  most  divine 
element  of  civilization  to  a  series  of  violent  revolutions,  and 
enthroning,  in  naked  might,  the  very  influence  which  is  to 
teach  the  world  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  right.  The  most 
powerful  spiritual  body  in  the  country  may  yet  comprise 
but  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants.  Its  favoured  position 
will  be  felt  as  an  injustice,  and  will  naturally  provoke  a 
crusade,  which,  on  the  first  confederation  of  the  hostile 
forces,  will  succeed  in  the  work  of  deliberate  destruction, 
and  then  miserably  scramble  towards  a  fortuitous  recon- 
struction. The  second  method  is  undeniably  the  true 
exponent  of  the  present  facts  of  society,  and  can  alone 
restore  religion  to  its  tranquil  and  dignified  position  above 
the  secular  rivalries  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  English  laity  would  rejoice  in  such  a 
change  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  as  would  allow  the 
gradual  return  to  conformity  of  classes  now  excluded  by 
scruples  which  no  honest  conscience  can  despise.  Is  it 
objected  that  but  a  slender  creed  would  remain  if  it  omitted 
every  thing  which  was  inadmissible  by  Wesleyan  and 
Baptist,  Independent  and  Arian?  We  reply,  in  the  first 
place,  that  with  the  slenderness  or  fulness  of  the  creed,  the 
State,  in  determining  the  conditions  of  established  support, 
has  nothing  to  do.  If  there  be  enough  in  it  to  train  good 
men  and  citizens,  to  nurture  the  sentiments  of  duty,  and, 
by  spontaneous  reverence,  bring  about,  and  in  a  better 
way,  all  the  highest  ends  of  law,  there  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
it  to  recognition.  It  expresses  the  weighty  fact,  that  the 
noblest  aims  of  civil  society  are  embodied  in  the  private 
faith  of  its  members,  and  anticipated  by  their  aspirations. 
We  reply,  in  the  second  place,  that  whoever  felt  the  creed 
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to  be  defective  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  fill  it  in  from 
his  own  supplementary  convictions.  Beyond  the  public 
liturgies,  which  should  be  much  shortened,  range  might  be 
left  in  every  service  for  the  free  ministrations  of  the  clergy- 
man. It  would  be  no  doubt  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
harmony,  under  this  free  system,  between  the  pastor  and 
his  people,  to  give  the  congregations  a  voice  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  ministers.  But  against  this  no  objection  can 
be  made,  except  on  behalf  of  the  patron's  interest, — an 
interest  which,  through  long  abuse  and  sordid  sale,  has 
become  so  odious  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country, 
as  to  be  plainly  marked  for  destruction,  unless  speedily 
redeemed  by  compromise  with  the  principle  of  congrega- 
tional election.  If  the  State,  by  a  regulated  education, 
such  as  it  requires  in  preparation  for  the  other  professions, 
provides  the  class  of  religious  teachers,  while  the  natural 
affinities  of  churches  have  play  in  allocating  individuals, 
security  is  taken  that  religion  shall  be  purified  by  passing 
through  an  enriched  and  practised  intellect;  and  yet  an 
appeal  is  left  to  that  nameless  spiritual  instinct  by  which 
alone  the  presence  of  a  living  heart  can  be  detected.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  Church  would  soon  cease  to  be 
disgraced  by  all  the  shameful  abuses  of  a  close  corporation. 
It  would  no  longer  be  true,  that,  out  of  twelve  thousand 
benefices,  eight  thousand  are  transmitted  by  purchase  and 
sale,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  in  the  possession  of 
non-resident  incumbents.  It  would  no  longer  be  endured, 
when  once  the  laity  are  admitted  into  the  concerns  of  the 
clergy,  that  laborious  pastors  should  starve  on  £$$  a  year, 
and  be  indebted  for  £$o  of  it  to  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners,* some  of  whom,  for  sixteen  years,  have  enjoyed 

*  See  "  Return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Number  of  Small 
Livings  augmented  by  Grants  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,"  June  4,  1850.  The  living  referred  to  is  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Stamdrop,  Durham,  page  31  of  the  Return.  How  many 
livings  of  ;£5  a  year  are  unaugmented  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners is  not  recorded. 
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from  the  Church  an  annual  revenue  of  ;£  10,000,  and 
appropriated  west-end  fines  to  an  untold  amount,  modestly 
estimated  at  half  a  million.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  the 
admission  of  more  popular  control  into  ecclesiastical  affairs 
affords  the  only  'hope  of  remedy  for  mismanagement  and 
misuse,  more  flagrant  than  can  now  be  found  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  The  diocesan  and  capitular  conscience 
is  too  easy ;  the  Parliamentary  check  is  too  slow,  and  too 
much  broken  by  official  obstructions  ;  and  nothing  but  a 
local  and  provincial  element  of  lay  administration,  the 
recognition  of  a  municipal  principle  in  Church  affairs,  will 
suffice  to  break  up  the  sacred  oligarchy,  and  let  in  the 
honest  daylight  on  the  mystification  of  their  affairs.  The 
rudiments  of  such  a  scheme  must  be  sought  in  the  enlarged 
powers  of  each  congregation  for  self-government,  and  the 
concession  to  it  of  a  voice  in  the  election  of  its  pastor. 

We  confess,  however,  to  a  doubt,  whether  a  plan  of 
comprehension  such  as  we  have  imagined  is  not  now  too 
late.  The  Church,  long  abandoned  to  the  slumber  of  a 
lazy  conservatism,  is,  indeed,  awake  with  a  better  spirit, 
and  abounds  with  devoted  ministers  and  high-minded 
laymen.  But  in  an  age  so  rapid  and  impatient  as  ours, 
repentance  may  easily  miss  the  tide ;  and  we  fear  that, 
after  every  effort  and  concession  has  been  spent,  England 
will  remain  with  many  churches  instead  of  one.  The  free 
development  of  separate  denominations  has  proceeded 
very  far.  It  has  created  a  number  of  powerful  organiza- 
tions, each  of  which,  in  its  continued  operation,  has 
worked  for  itself  a  distinct  social  channel,  and  appro- 
priated a  scarce  disputed  domain.  It  has  covered  the 
populous  portion  of  the  land  with  chapels  and  school- 
houses,  and  so  accumulated  around  the  sectarian  centres 
of  administration  a  vast  cluster  of  properties,  all  in  active 
use.  It  has  called  into  existence  many  societies,  occupying 
different  spheres,  for  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
and  several  colleges  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  learn- 
ing, and  the  special  training  of  a  Christian  ministry.  After 
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English  society  has  so  long  set  into  these  forms,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  their  continuance  has  much  depen- 
dence on  the  phraseology  of  the  Liturgy  or  the  breadth  of 
the  Articles.  When,  too,  it  is  remembered,  that,  if  the 
variances  in  dogmatic  theology  were  all  happily  smoothed 
away,  questions  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  would  arise,  and 
that  to  some  Nonconformists  Episcopacy  is  offensive,  while 
others  insist  on  the  independent  isolation  of  each  knot  of 
worshippers,  it  will  scarcely  appear  feasible  to  remodel  any 
one  communion  so  as  to  embrace  them  all.  Is  there,  then, 
no  hope  of  that  return  to  greater  unity,  after  which,  amid 
all  the  din  of  seeming  strife,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  evi- 
dently pines?  We  do  not  despair.  Nonconformity  is 
now  aware  of  its  inadequacy  to  the  complicated  wants  of 
the  nation  ;  feels  the  heavy  burden  of  voluntary  taxation ; 
and  begins  to  reckon  the  waste  of  a  number  of  rival  efforts 
of  the  same  kind  upon  the  same  spot.  Moreover,  the 
affinities  which  originally  distributed  the  religious  popula- 
tion into  its  several  masses  are  rapidly  changing  :  repulsions 
are  acting  around  the  centre  of  every  sect,  and  attractions 
making  themselves  felt  across  the  borders.  Only  the  habits 
of  a  declining  principle  of  vitality  hold  the  present  forms 
together  :  the  incipient  life  of  the  future  is  loosening  them 
for  unexpected  recombination.  Looking  at  the  whole 
matter  from  a  point  beyond  the  inclosure  of  sects,  we  see 
in  both  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  aptitudes  for  special 
work  which  cannot  be  interchanged  between  them  ;  and  we 
see  vast  national  endowments  which  ought  to  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  impartial  spiritual  culture  of  the  whole  people. 
The  State  is  the  trustee  of  those  endowments ;  and,  as  judge 
of  the  rules  by  which  they  should  be  dispensed,  may  become 
the  point  of  unity  in  which  the  various  labourers  and  reci- 
pients may  find  their  separation  lost.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  look  at  the  course  of  public  education  as  affording  some 
augury  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  competing  societies  of  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters 
(the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign)  with  the  Wes- 
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leyan  and  the  Catholic  school  associations,  have  so  far 
relaxed  their  severe  voluntaryism  as  to  stand  in  common 
relation  to  the  committee  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  for  education.  Separate  in  their 
actions,  free  in  their  several  movements,  they  meet  in  the 
presence  of  the  State.  The  inherent  feebleness  of  volun- 
tary institutions,  and  the  difficulty  felt  by  an  aristocratic 
corporation  like  the  Church  in  grasping  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  this  land,  may  surely  lead  to  a  similar  ecclesiastical 
partnership,  through  the  mediation  of  the  civil  government, 
commanding  for  the  purpose,  not  a  mere  Parliamentary 
grant,  but  the  vast  remains  of  a  long-wasted  and  abused 
Church  property.  Thus  to  gather  up  all  the  religious 
agencies  of  the  country,  under  the  headship  of  the  State, 
without  encroachment  on  religious  freedom,  would  doubtless 
be  a  most  arduous  and  delicate  task ;  yet,  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  statesman,  by  no  means  impossible.  We  can 
imagine  a  series  of  measures  by  which  the  end  might  be 
gradually  approached,  without  apparent  offence  to  the 
most  sensitive  conscience.  Were  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
repealed,  the  use  of  the  services  of  the  Prayer-Book,  in 
their  complete  and  unaltered  form,  would  no  longer  be 
obligatory  on  the  clergy ;  and  a  power  of  adapting  the 
modes  of  worship  to  the  convictions  of  the  worshippers 
would  be  left.  Episcopal  ordination,  however,  would  still 
remain  indispensable ;  so  that  the  external  boundaries  of 
the  Establishment  would  not  thus  be  enlarged,  though  its 
interior  latitude  would  be  increased.  In  order  to  secure 
this  further  advantage,  liberty  might  be  given  to  parishes, 
after  some  regulated  compromise  with  the  patrons, — to 
elect  their  own  ministers ; — no  one  being  eligible  except  a 
person  with  a  University  degree  and  ordination  or  recogni- 
tion according  to  the  usages  of  some  one  denomination 
known  to  the  law.  This  would  enable  a  parish  to  become 
Wesleyan  or  Presbyterian,  if  such  change  accorded  with  the 
predominant  feeling  of  the  place.  To  meet  the  financial 
problems  to  which  such  cases  would  give  rise,  it  would  be 
VOL.  n.  o 
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necessary  to  vest  in  an  Ecclesiastical  Administration,  fully 
responsible  to  Parliament,  the  whole  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, with  powers,  duly  guarded  and  checked  by  locally 
elected  Boards,  of  redistribution  according  to  the  real  exi- 
gencies of  each  neighbourhood.  But  not  only  must  Non- 
conformist persons  be  rendered  admissible ;  Nonconformist 
institutions  and  property  must  be  made  susceptible  of 
ecclesiastical  adoption.  To  accomplish  this,  it  might  be 
provided  that,  on  the  surrender  of  any  Dissenting  chapel 
to  the  ecclesiastical  trustees,  such  chapel  should  lapse  to 
the  National  Church  estate ;  and  the  congregation,  ceasing 
to  be  a  private  club,  would  be  incorporated  into  the  public 
system,  and,  on  certain  conditions,  would  become  entitled 
to  a  stipend  computed  in  the  compound  ratio  of  its  neces- 
sities and  its  beneficent  activity.  The  conditions  referred 
to  need  not  be  complicated,  though  their  definition  would 
require  the  utmost  clearness  and  caution.  They  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  every  possibility  of  interference  with 
religious  belief,  and  comprise  no  other  inquiry  than  into  the 
extent  of  social  service  rendered  by  a  society  as  instructor 
of  the  poor  and  the  young ;  and  in  the  estimate  of  this  a 
large  influence  should  be  assigned  to  the  judgment  of  the 
district.  To  secure  good  service  in  the  clergyman,  a 
minimum  of  stipend  should  be  fixed,  and  a  part  of  it 
always  drawn  from  the  efforts  and  award  of  his  congrega- 
tion or  neighbourhood.  Not  one  of  these  provisions  would 
in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  independence  of  either  the 
Church  or  the  Dissenters.  They  do  not  meddle  with  the 
Prayer-Book,  except  negatively,  by  declining  any  longer  to 
enforce  its  compulsory  use ;  and  the  members  of  the  Epis- 
copalian communion  might  freely  settle  for  themselves,  in 
any  representative  assembly  possessing  their  confidence, 
whether  they  would  alter  or  wholly  retain  their  present 
formularies.  A  similar  freedom  of  internal  organization 
and  government  would  be  left  with  every  sect.  Nor, 
again,  is  there  the  least  interference  with  those  Noncon- 
formist Societies  which  might  choose  to  remain  on  the 
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basis  of  pure  voluntaryism.  They  are  exposed  to  no 
disadvantage,  made  liable  to  no  tax,  and,  for  aught  they 
would  ever  meet  with  in  their  own  experience,  might  re- 
main unconscious  that  any  alteration  had  been  made.  One 
political  change  of  serious  magnitude  would,  however,  be 
involved  in  such  a  series  of  measures.  All  ground  would 
be  removed  for  retaining  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  religious  communion  to  which  they  belong  would  be 
only  one  among  several  churches  embraced  within  the 
national  establishment ;  and  if  the  Episcopalians  were  to 
have  their  spiritual  Peers,  so  must  other  religious  bodies 
now  introduced  into  a  similar  relation  to  the  State.  Justice 
would  require  that  this  political  privilege  should  be  either 
abolished  or  extended ;  and  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted 
which  method  of  equalization  would  be  most  agreeable  at 
once  to  the  political  and  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fill  up  this  outline.  We  sketch  it 
simply  to  indicate  a  course,  which,  however  strange  to  the 
imagination  now,  appears  to  us  more  practicable, — no  less 
than  more  desirable, — than  either  the  unyielding  retention 
of  the  Church  as  it  is,  or  the  entire  repudiation  of  all 
national  interest  in  religion,  and  the  utter  sacrifice,  to  the 
ends  of  mere  financial  economy,  of  the  noble  ecclesiastical 
endowments  inherited  from  former  times.  We  see  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  proper  to  the  devoutest 
Christian  in  a  recognition  of  religion,  left  to  its  free  develop- 
ment, as  the  highest  department  of  a  nation's  culture  ;  and 
think  that  the  objection  to  this  springs  rather  from  low  and 
irreverent  notions  of  the  State,  than  from  any  elevated  con- 
ception of  the  offices  of  the  Church.  Not  till  the  old  Greek 
reverence  for  the  public  polity  of  a  nation  shall  blend  itself 
with  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian's  private  and  personal 
faith,  will  the  restless  antagonism  of  egotism  with  social 
power  in  secular  affairs,  of  individual  conscience  with 
general  law  in  morals  and  religion,  cease  and  pass  into  a 
harmony. 
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IV. 
PHILOSOPHICAL   CHRISTIANITY  IN  FRANCE.* 

IT  is  the  frequent  error  of  a  generous  faith,  to  insist  on 
the  inefficacy,  as  well  the  wickedness,  of  persecution.  The 
state  of  Protestantism  in  France  presents  formidable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  so  consolatory  a  belief.  The  scanty 
circle  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  that  country  cannot  be 
supposed  to  comprise  all  the  fruits,  which  the  genius  of  a 
great  people  would  naturally  gather  from  the  Reformation ; 
and  the  meagreness  of  the  result  is  manifestly  due,  not  to 
any  national  inaptitude  for  the  revised  faith,  but  to  the 
fatal  success  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  coercion.  Far 
from  being  indifferent  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
and  careless  as  to  the  purity  of  Religion,  our  continental 
neighbours  were  the  first  among  modern  nations  to  betray 
their  sensitiveness  on  these  points.  The  revolt  of  the 
Paterins  of  Languedoc  against  the  abuses  of  the  clergy 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  had  been  suppressed  by 
the  policy  of  Innocent  and  the  sword  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  two  centuries  before  the  ashes  of  Huss  were  thrown  into 
the  Rhine.  Even  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Roscelin,  followed  by  the  celebrated  Abelard,  had  vindicated 

*  '•'  Le  Christianisme  Experimental ;  par  Athanase  Coquerel,  1'un  des 
Pasteurs  de  1'^glise  Reformee  de  Paris."  Paris,  1847.  Christianity  : 
its  perfect  Adaptation  to  the  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Nature  of 
Man  :  by  Athanase  Coquerel,  &c.,  translated  by  Rev.  D.  Davison, 
M.A.,  with  a  Preface,  written  expressly  for  the  English  Edition,  by 
the  Author.  London,  1847. — Prospective  Review^  February,  1848. 
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the  liberty  of  philosophizing  with  a  popularity  which  awak- 
ened the  alarm,  and  drew  down  the  punishments  of  the 
Church.  If  a  mediaeval  politician  had  been  asked  to  name 
the  country  most  likely  to  secede  from  allegiance  to  the 
Latin  hierarchy,  and  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  new  Christianity,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  mentioned 
France.  That  the  fact  turned  out  otherwise  is  no  evidence 
against  the  sagacity  of  the  prediction.  The  Papal  Court 
provoked  indeed  the  first  fatal  resistance  at  Wittenberg : 
but  only  because  it  had  selected  the  German  Empire  as  a 
hopeful  field  for  its  most  audacious  enterprise.  No  sooner 
had  the  schism  ripened  itself  into  an  independent  religion, 
than  it  found  a  hospitable  welcome  among  the  subjects  of 
the  house  of  Valois.  In  no  country  did  it  more  equally 
divide  the  State  with  the  old  faith ;  so  that  the  history  of 
Protestantism  in  France  is  the  history  of  its  civil  wars. 
Had  Henry  of  Navarre  been  succeeded  by  a  prince  equally 
magnanimous,  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes  been  maintained  as 
the  basis  of  religious  peace,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  whole 
course  of  European  history  would  have  assumed  a  different, 
and, — according  to  all  human  estimate, — a  more  visibly  be- 
neficent direction.  France,  disappointed  of  her  Reformation, 
was  driven  forward  to  her  Revolution.  The  crisis  of  grave 
religious  earnestness  was  allowed  to  pass :  its  remon- 
strances against  wrong  in  the  spiritual  stage  being  spurned, 
slumbered  till  the  evil  assumed  the  palpable  shape  of  debt 
and  hunger ;  and  then  broke  out,  not  from  the  sober 
middle-class  as  a  cry  of  conscience,  but  from  the  populace 
as  an  outburst  of  despair.  Every  great  national  struggle 
leaves  behind  it  a  class  triumphant  and  a  class  depressed  j 
whose  altered  relations  determine  the  destinies  of  many 
generations.  The  great  social  revolution  of  modern  times 
was  effected,  in  Germany  by  the  princes  and  literati ;  in 
England,  by  the  yeomen  and  the  trades  ;  in  France,  by 
the  plebs  and  the  press  :  and  accordingly,  the  dominant 
influence  remains,  in  the  first  case,  with  the  secular  powers 
and  the  Universities ;  in  the  second,  with  property ;  in  the 
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third,  with  personal  qualities  and  democratic  passion. 
Protestantism,  successful  in  Germany  by  the  weapons  of 
learning  more  than  by  popular  resolve,  never  forgot  its 
first  alliance :  philosophy,  in  that  country,  has  been 
developed  side  by  side  with  theology ;  instead  of  waiting, 
as  in  England,  till  religion  compelled  it  to  awake,  or  push- 
ing itself  forward,  as  in  France,  to  an  independent  com- 
pleteness and  sufficiency.  Among  us,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  speculative  thinker  to  keep  on  terms  with  the 
divine.  In  the  country  of  Luther,  they  may  recommend, 
without  mutual  disturbance,  in  the  same  building,  and  to 
the  same  audience,  systems  variously  contradictory  of  each 
other.  In  Paris,  it  is  necessary  for  theology  to  conciliate 
philosophy.  It  is  unequal  to  a  contest  with  M.  Cousin, 
and  must  accept  of  truce  or  treaty ;  the  claims  of  Isaiah 
being  admitted,  with  reservation  of  the  rights  of  Kant ;  the 
futurities  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  third  Heaven  of  Paul 
remaining  unchallenged,  so  far  as  may  consist  with  the  non- 
existence  of  both  Time  and  Space.  Notwithstanding  the 
lofty  tone  of  M.  Coquerel's  work,  a  painful  feeling  oppresses 
us  that  the  conditions  of  his  advocacy  are  essentially 
humiliating.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
harmonizing  faith  and  science,  so  long  as  each  retains  its 
own  ground,  its  own  method,  its  own  language.  But  we 
do  not  love  to  see  religion  playing  the  lackey  to  philosophy  ; 
aping  its  pomps,  assuming  its  livery,  and  standing  behind 
its  chair.  Even  where  a  less  obsequious  relation  prevails, 
it  is  but  too  evident  which  power  is  patron,  and  which  the 
client.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  by  the  book  before  us, 
that  Protestantism  has  no  lineage  of  great  recollections  in 
France,  no  continuous  literature,  no  course  of  development ; 
that  its  noblest  traditions  were  abruptly  dispersed  through 
other  lands,  and  checked  in  their  indigenous  results.  For 
anything  that  appears,  this  might  be  the  first  work  of  dog- 
matic theology  in  the  French  language.  The  absence  of 
all  historical  matter,  the  absolute  isolation  of  the  author's 
system,  the  curious  subordination  of  Scriptural  to  meta- 
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physical  evidence,  betray  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  task  has  been  wrought  out.  Reformed  Religion  in 
fact  has  lost  its  parentage  in  France  ;  presents  itself  as  an 
orphan  or  a  foundling  without  the  shelter  of  an  ancestral 
home ;  and,  though  willing  to  work  its  way  in  part  by  its 
own  merits,  submits  not  unnaturally  to  appear  as  the 
adopted  child  of  that  powerful  philosophy,  which  holds 
empire  over  the  gravest  minds  in  the  metropolis  of 
European  culture.  M.  Coquerel  himself  speaks  of  the 
Bible  as  "  little  known  to  the  public  at  large  in  this  coun- 
try"; and  that  it  is  expected  to  be  far  less  familiar  to  his 
readers  than  the  "  Fragmens  Philosophiques,"  is  evident 
from  the  whole  structure  of  his  work.  His  instrument  for 
determining  "  the  principal  problems  of  the  Human 
Mind,"  including  the  theory  of  Redemption,  is  the  Logic 
of  the  eclectic  school :  and  the  dexterity  of  fence  with 
which  its  weapons  are  wielded  and  its  evolutions  performed, 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  elementary  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptural  illustrations  and  proofs.  These  however  are 
banished,  in  each  of  the  six  books,  to  the  dark  closet  of  an 
Appendix,  into  which  few  will  be  inclined  to  penetrate  from 
the  light  and  airy  chamber  of  our  author's  reasonings  ;  and 
in  which  still  fewer  will  remain  long  enough  to  bring  down 
their  dazzled  vision  to  so  deep  a  dusk. 

We  refer  to  these  features  of  M.  Coquerel's  book,  that 
our  readers  may  estimate  its  adaptation  to  a  particular 
latitude  of  thought.  It  is  a  compromise  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  Paris.  It  accommodates  its  expression  of  what 
we  hold  to  be  eternal  truth  to  the  formulas  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  transient  fashion  of  the  schools  ;  and  drives 
its  admeasurements  through  the  universe,  from  a  base 
which,  we  fear,  is  ill-determined,  and  with  instruments  not 
unaffected  by  the  metaphysical  temperature  of  the  hour. 
Strange  to  say,  the  subjective  sciences,  when  they  affect 
the  most  rigorous  demonstration,  and  present  a  complexion' 
most  free  from  local  and  historic  colouring,  are  the  first  to- 
lose  their  persuasive  efficacy  by  removal  to  a  new  place  or 
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time.  By  attaching  his  Christianity  to  them,  our  author 
has  probably  consulted  well  the  temper  and  wants  of  the 
church  for  which  he  labours.  But  his  logic,  we  fear,  will 
neither  migrate  nor  keep.  It  is  like  an  electric  charge, 
carefully  collected  from  a  well-dried  machine  and  in  a  crisp 
air :  to  be  brilliant  and  effective,  it  must  be  discharged  at 
once  :  for  we  live  in  a  wet  world ;  and  in  awaiting  the 
weather  of  another  generation,  or  even  crossing  the 
Channel  to  this  cloudy  land,  it  oozes  off  in  the  damps  and 
disappears.  Upon  ourselves  at  least,  notwithstanding  the 
most  favourable  predispositions,  we  confess  that  the  experi- 
ment has  been  vainly  tried.  We  retain  the  most  delightful 
impression  of  M.  Coquerel's  preaching.  We  know  that 
his  character  is  no  less  dignified  than  his  intellect  is  rich. 
We  concur  in  the  main  results  of  his  theology,  and  rejoice 
that  a  faith  so  generous  should  have  an  advocacy  so  splen- 
did. We  see  in  the  title  of  the  book  an  aim  altogether 
just, — to  draw  from  the  self-consciousness  of  man  a  con- 
fession of  the  divine  beauty  and  authority  of  our  religion. 
We  were  encouraged,  by  the  full  and  interesting  Preface  to 
the  English  Edition,  to  expect  a  privilege  most  precious, 
— and  be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  a  mind  affluent  in  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  experience  : — 

"  The  work,"  says  M.  Coquerel,  "  assumes  to  be  a  complete 
view  of  Christianity,  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  reason  and 
faith,  of  human  knowledge  and  Divine  Revelation  :  the  volume 
unfolds,  if  the  labour  answers  the  aim,  a  complete  system  of 
philosophy  and  of  religion, — the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  such  as 
I  consider  and  believe  it  to  be. 

"  It  is  the  labour  of  my  whole  life,  the  summary  of  the  long- 
studies  of  thirty  years  spent  in  ministerial  duties. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  treatise  would  not  have  been  answered 
if  the  book,  a  work  of  conscience,  was  not  a  work  of  perfect 
sincerity  :  it  is  even  so  much  so,  that  the  system  of  religion 
unfolded  in  these  pages  is  complete  :  all  the  deep  and  awful 
questions  put  to  the  human  intellect  by  the  Christian  faith  are 
answered.  I  have  said  all  that  I  believe  :  I  have  kept  nothing- 
in  reserve,  no  sentiment  of  my  mind,  no  secret  of  my  under- 
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standing,  no  conviction  of  my  creed.  I  have  spoken  with  that 
tranquil  security  which  faith  inspires  ;  and  if  I  have  always 
found  myself  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  risk  of  error,  it  is 
simply  because  I  have  felt  myself  supported  by  the  calmness  of 
sincerity  :  in  the  language  of  Montaigne,  I  always  could  say  to 
myself,  '  Ma  conscience  ne  falsifie  pas  un  iota  ;  mon  inscience 
je  ne  sgay.' 

"  Every  thing  is  consistent  in  the  book :  the  thoughts  are 
bound  up  together  :  they  all  serve  in  their  turn  as  premisses 
and  conclusions  :  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  religious 
truths  to  be  melted  down  into  a  condensed  alloy,  to  be  orderly 
disposed  in  a  connected  system.  To  detach  a  few  fragments, 
to  weigh  some  separate  propositions,  to  discuss  not  the  ground- 
work and  the  whole,  but  some  scattered  theories  of  the  essay 
after  breaking  the  links  of  the  chain,  would  be  to  dispose  of  the 
volume  without  justice  to  the  author,  or  without  fruit  to  the 
reader." — Page  xiii. 

The  programme  is  charming :  and  seldom  have  we  opened 
a  book  with  heartier  hopes  of  finding  rest  for  many  a 
doubt  and  higher  certainty  for  many  a  truth.  Alas ! — 
slowly  and  sadly  have  we  been  brought  to  confess  it, — we 
find  here  many  problems,  few  solutions.  These  logical 
"chains,"  that  seem  so  securely  stringent  to  those  who 
fasten  them,  are  too  often  like  the  fetters  that  bind  us  in 
our  dreams ;  to  the  prisoner,  defiant  of  fracture  ;  ideal  and 
non-existent  to  the  observer.  The  inconclusiveness  of  M. 
Coquerel's  reasonings  appears  to  us  precisely  of  this  kind  : 
they  press  upon  the  brain,  and  do  no  more.  We  have 
read  books  which  have  profoundly  convinced  us  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  positions  they  maintained  :  no  writings,  for 
instance,  have  ever  so  cleared  for  us  the  foundations  of 
religious  faith,  as  Hume's  sceptical  Essays.  But  the  pre- 
sent work  is  innocent  of  so  perverse  a  result.  It  provokes 
no  doubt ;  but  it  helps  no  faith.  We  see  the  language  of 
demonstration,  but  are  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
argument.  We  often  agree  to  the  conclusions  ;  only  they 
seem  considerably  more  certain  than  the  premisses.  And 
after  passing  from  some  semblance  of  rhetorical  dialectics 
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to  the  luminous  statement  of  a  great  principle  with  the 
pendant  of  a  happy  illustration,  we  are  tempted  to  wish 
that  our  author  had  followed  Lord  Mansfield's  advice, — 
given  his  judgment  and  withheld  his  reasons.  The 
real,  natural  sources  of  human  faith  appear  to  us  to  be 
scarcely  named ;  and  in  their  place,  are  substituted  pro- 
cesses so  artificial,  that  we  know  not  how  any  one  can 
fancy  them  to  be  the  ground  of  his  assurance.  Why,  for 
example,  do  we  believe  in  the  resemblance  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  mind? — Because  man  has  no  model 
but  himself,  from  which  to  conceive  of  God  ;  and  we  trust 
in  this  limit  imposed  upon  our  Reason  for  not  debarring 
us  from  truth.  Our  author  however  replies,  Because  we 
know  that  God  had  no  model  but  himself,  from  which  to 
create  man  (p.  22).  Again,  most  writers  on  Christian 
evidence  are  content  to  rest  the  divine  authority  of  Jesus 
on  his  personal  claims  and  the  ascertained  contents  of  his 
human  life;  and  having  been  drawn  to  him  thus,  they 
sometimes  throw  a  wider  glance  around  him,  and  under- 
take to  show  that  in  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  age  of 
his  appearing  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  the  good 
Providence  of  mankind.  Our  author  proceeds  in  the 
inverse  order  :  he  finds  his  Redeemer,  as  Le  Verrier  found 
his  planet,  by  calculating  his  whereabouts.  He  demon- 
strates, from  the  perturbations  of  history  and  the 
necessary  action  of  the  world's  central  forces, — that  there 
is  but  one  era  and  one  spot  at  which  Messiah  could  appear; 
and  having  predetermined  the  elements  of  his  orbit,  leaves 
it  to  common  observers  to  point  the  telescope  of  experi- 
ment, and  detect  him,  precisely  where  he  is  due,  in  the 
spaces  of  the  Past.  Jesus  must  be  the  Saviour  :  for  either 
date  or  place  would  else  be  wrong.  Once  more  :  it  seems 
conformable  with  nature,  to  know  a  little  of  our  acquaint- 
ances before  we  grow  fond  of  them, — to  feel  pretty  sure 
that  their  honour  is  not  a  semblance  or  their  genial  graces 
a  dream,  ere  we  open  our  hearts  to  them  ;  and  though  our 
continental  neighbours  are  certainly  readier  in  their  social 
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advances  than  a  stiff-necked  Briton  can  well  understand, 
we  were  not  prepared  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  they 
outstrip  us.  Their  affections,  not  content  with  being 
faithful  to  past  intimacies,  are  prophetic  of  future;  and, 
like  the  incubating  bird,  hatch  into  reality  the  objects  of 
their  yearning  instinct.  The  first  notice  men  have  that  a 
friend  exists  is — the  love  they  bear  him  :  the  caress  of  the 
parent  proves  that  there  is  a  child.  M.  Coquerel  lives  in  a 
pretty  populous  city :  he  preaches  every  week  to  crowded 
assemblies :  yet  the  best  proof  he  can  find  that  the  earth 
is  not  a  solitude  breaks  out  in  his  exclamation,  "  Pleasant 
and  affecting  thought  !  I  am  sure  of  the  existence  of  my 
fellowmen,  because  I  love  them  !" — (P.  12.) 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  evident  that  our  author's 
reasoning  is  of  the  a  priori  kind.  The  large  propositions 
which  this  method  assumes  for  its  point  of  departure ;  the 
vague  terms  with  which  it  deals ;  the  facilities  it  opens 
at  every  step  for  the  admission  of  unauthorized  assump- 
tions ;  render  it  a  treacherous  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  closest  thinkers ;  and  where  Spinoza  and  Clarke  have 
not  succeeded,  it  is  no  dishonour  if  M.  Coquerel  have 
failed.  The  main  purpose  of  his  work  being  to  show  the 
fitness  of  Christianity  to  human  wants,  Man  becomes  to 
him  the  measure  of  all  things.  The  mind  is  not  only  the 
seat,  but  the  standard,  of  all  science ;  its  conceptions  being 
the  representatives  of  possibility,  its  faculties  the  indicators 
of  corresponding  realities.  Hence,  all  knowledge  must 
start  from  self-knowledge;  and  not  till  we  have  noticed 
which  way  the  mind's  countenance  is  turned,  and  followed 
the  sweep  of  its  outlook,  can  we  tell  by  what  external 
objects  we  are  environed,  and  in  sketching  our  panorama 
of  the  universe,  distinguish  between  the  landscape  and  the 
mirage.  With  this  idea,  our  author  begins  with  an  analysis 
of  Self,  as  the  prototype  or  skeleton  sphere,  whose  shadow, 
projected  by  the  central  light  of  consciousness  through  the 
outer  vault,  hits  upon  all  actual  existences,  and  gives  us  the 
form  of  Nature  and  of  God.  Considering  the  extreme  im- 
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portance  of  this  analysis  to  all  that  follows,  we  feel  bound 
to  register  one  or  two  difficulties  with  which  it  stops  us  at 
the  outset. 

The  source  of  our  idea  of  Causality  has  given  some 
trouble  to  philosophers.  It  has  been  referred,  at  one  time 
to  the  observation  of  external  successions, — at  another,  to 
the  feeling  of  internal  volition.  Perhaps  neither  of  these, 
if  eternally  isolated  and  unawakened  by  the  other,  would 
suffice  for  the  explanation ;  and  the  collision  of  our  spon- 
taneous activity  which  knows  beforehand  what  it  would  be 
at,  with  obstructions  that  check  us  without  notice,  is  needful 
to  give  us  the  related  and  simultaneous  ideas  of  cause  within 
and  cause  without.  This  dual  conception  is  equivalent,  we 
think,  to  the  consciousness  of  Self  as  contrasted  with  Not- 
self;  and  we  have  therefore  no  objection  to  say,  that 
self-consciousness  implies  the  notion  of  causality,  with  the 
belief  in  external  objects  that  now  operate  upon  us.  But  it 
does  not  imply  any  belief  that  our  own  causality  has  been 
caused ;  or  refer  us  back  to  any  time  when  we  ourselves 
began  to  operate  as  agents.  Our  knowledge  of  such  a  time 
is  derived,  we  apprehend,  from  quite  a  different  source, 
from  testimony  and  the  current  observation  of  human  life ; 
and  no  turning  of  the  eye  within  would  ever  reveal  it  to  us. 
We  therefore  cannot  assent  to  the  following  passage,  con- 
taining our  author's  proof  of  the  creation  of  the  human 
race : — 

"  Consciousness  of  existence  is  accompanied  by  two  corollary 
notions,  which  are  inseparable  from  it : 

"i.  This  consciousness  of  being  has  not  always  existed,  it 
has  had  a  beginning  ;  if  my  existence  had  not  begun,  I  should 
know  it,  since  I  know  my  existence.  I  find  myself  in  the 
present ;  in  the  past  I  do  not  find  myself. 

"  An  existence  unknown  to  him  who  possesses  it,  is  not  an 
existence,  properly  so  called  :  it  reckons  for  nothing,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  otherwise. 

"2.  In  this  existence,  of  which  he  is  conscious,  man  feels 
that  his  will  or  his  power  has  had  no  part :  he  does  not  pre- 
serve it,  and  if  it  is  not  he  who  maintains  it,  it  is  not  he  who 
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has  conferred  it.  He  would  employ  for  its  maintenance,  the 
power  displayed  to  possess  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  man  it  is  something  foreign  to  himself ;  it  is 
apart  from  and  without  him.  Life,  that  phenomenon  which  the 
human  mind  has  never  succeeded  in  defining,  has  not  its  source 
in  life."— (P.  2.) 

If  simple  consciousness  of  existence  involved  a  know- 
ledge of  its  commencement,  it  would  necessarily  report  to 
us  the  date  of  its  commencement.  Enabling  us  to  com- 
pare together  a  present  in  which  we  find  ourselves  and  a 
past  in  which  we  do  not,  it  must  detect  for  us,  at  their 
point  of  contact,  our  moment  of  nativity ;  and  every  man 
could  tell  his  own  age,  without  resort  to  the  parish  register. 
As  there  have  been  years  of  childhood,  of  which  our  memory 
preserves  no  report,  so,  though  other  years  or  even  centuries 
had  been  prefixed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  trace  of 
them  might  be  found  in  our  immediate  self-knowledge.  * 

Having  alighted  upon  this  supposed  evidence  of  the 
origination  of  mankind,  our  author  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  discovery  as  to  the  existence  of  God.  He 
has  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  hiding-place  of  some  creative 
power ;  and  by  pressing  another  step  in  advance,  we  should 
expect  him  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  that  power,  and  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Object  of  worship.  He 
refrains  however  from  proceeding  further  in  this  direction  ; 
and  reaches  his  Theism  by  an  argument  which  has  no  re- 
ference to  causation,  and  would  remain  precisely  the  same, 
though  the  human  race  had  no  consciousness  of  a  deriva- 
tive existence.  The  mind,  on  close  inspection,  resolves  its 
unity  into  five  separate  tendencies  or  powers — Intellect, 
Conscience,  Affection,  Sensitiveness  to  enjoyment,  and 
Religiousness.  Each  of  these  inspires  us  with  an  ideal 
notion  of  something  that  would  bring  it  entire  content, 
and  which  secretly  serves  as  a  standard  measure  in  every 
judgment  that  we  make.  Now  every  ideal  thus  employed 
as  a  rule  must  be  more  than  a  mental  creation :  it  must 
have  an  objective  reality  answering  to  it.  The  ideal  of  the 
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fifth  or  religious  faculty  is  an  Infinite  and  Perfect  Mind. 
Such  a  Mind  therefore  exists  ;— proved  by  our  veneration, 
as  our  fellowmen  are  proved  by  our  love. 

There  is  a  painful  slightness  and  precariousness  in  this 
reasoning  ;  and  it  is  not  without  shrinking  that  we  see  the 
most  solemn  of  truths  thrown  off,  in  this  aeronautic  way, 
to  float  in  so  fragile  an  ark  through  metaphysic  skies. 
What  possible  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  loose  proposi- 
tion "  that  the  ideal  cannot  be  a  mere  abstraction"  "  but 
that  it  is  realized  without  us, — that  it  exists, — that  it  is  a 
fact  ?  "  Our  author  himself  directly  contradicts  this  on  the 
adjacent  page,  where  he  says,  "  A  perfect  man  is  the  mere 
abstraction  of  our  minds  "  (p.  4).  And  did  we  not  join 
him  in  this  contradiction,  into  what  absurdities  should  we 
not  run  ?  An  "ideal"  must  be  an  ideal  something:  and 
according  to  the  arts  or  studies  which  engage  men,  do  they 
acquire  facility  in  improving  their  conceptions,  and  form- 
ing images  of  faultless  objects.  Within  the  dreams  of 
every  aspiring  tailor  there  hang,  no  doubt,  ideal  coats, — 
poorly  represented  on  the  clothes-frame  at  his  street- 
door  ;  and  the  precincts  of  all  livery  stables  are  haunted 
by  ideal  horses  of  most  tantalizing  perfection ;  and,  in 
such  neighbourhoods,  "all  appreciations  are  founded  on 
the  measure  of  the  ideal."  But  alas  !  are  such  garments 
"  realized  without  us  ?  "  do  these  steeds  of  Diomed  "  exist " 
in  "fact?"  Whatever  has  "objective  validity"  dwells 
somewhere  in  space  and  time, — for  this  it  is  that  consti- 
tutes an  object ;  and  until  our  author's  ideals  can  be 
referred  to  by  date  and  position,  his  Realism  goes  for 
nothing.  We  regret  the  more  the  rashness  of  this  reason- 
ing, because  we  think  it  susceptible,  by  close  limitation  to 
our  Moral  nature,  of  exhibition  in  a  valid  form.  If  it  can 
be  shown, — as  we  incline  to  believe, — that  the  mind,  while 
capable  of  mechanical  and  aesthetic,  is  incapable  of  moral 
invention,  but  must  be  lifted  into  higher  conceptions  by 
the  direct  influence  of  another  and  higher  nature,  the 
basis  of  an  argument  is  laid  for  proving  the  reality  of  an 
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invisible  and  Perfect  Mind.  We  cannot  pause  to  raise  the 
structure  now ;  but  were  unwilling  to  quit  M.  Coquerel's 
discussion  of  this  point,  without  thus  far  qualifying  our  ex- 
pression of  dissent.  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the  ground 
of  our  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God ;  any  further  than  to 
confess  that  our  author's  curt  argument, — which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  sole  possible  proof, — "  Since  the  ideal  is 
one,  God  is  one"  (p.  20), — lies  wholly  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. 

The  problem  then  stands  thus  :  (i).  Wanted,  a  Power 
for  the  creation  of  man  :  (2).  Found,  a  Being  absolute 
and  infinite,  the  "ideal  of  intelligence"  The  question 
rises,  can  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  discovery  to  supply  the 
previous  want  ?  may  we  say,  that  the  perfect  Being  is  no 
doubt  the  Causal  Powrer?  To  bridge  this  vast  chasm  be- 
tween the  Moral  entity  and  the  Physical  agency  of  God,  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  in  the  great  architecture  of 
natural  religion.  M.  Coquerel  flies  across  himself  with 
enviable  speed;  but  lends  us  no  wing,  and  builds  us  no 
road,  by  which  we  can  follow  him.  Here  is  his  passage 
from  the  notion  of  ideal  Perfection  to  that  of  creative 
Causality  : — 

"  Creation,  in  God,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  infinity  ;  and 
this  explains  how  the  fact  of  creation  is  completely  a  truth  of 
faith,  and  not  of  reasoning.  And  since  God  is  one,  every  thing 
except  himself  is  creation  ;  without  this,  the  ideal  would  neither 
be  one  nor  a  being  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  religiousness  in  man 
tends,  not  towards  the  ideal  personified  in  imagination,  but 
towards  the  ideal  personalized.  Man,  an  individual,  aspires 
towards  God,  an  individual." — (P.  22.) 

How  "  Creation  should  be  a  natural  consequence  of  In- 
finity," we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Ponder  as  we  may 
the  relation  between  finite  and  infinite,  it  yields  us  no 
conception  of  active  power.  Space  is  infinite;  but  does 
space  create  ?  To  establish  the  origination  of  man  by  some 
foreign  power,  our  author  uses  an  argument  which  would 
equally  prove  the  created  nature  of  Deity.  "  Man,"  he 
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says,  "  does  not  preserve  his  existence ;  and  feels  that  he 
has  not  conferred  it." — (P.  21.)  Did  God  confer  his  own 
existence  ?  does  he  preserve  it  ?  can  he  extinguish  it  ?  Is 
it  not  even  less  at  the  disposal  of  the  Will  than  ours  ? 
How  then  can  the  domination  of  Volition  over  Life  be 
adopted  as  a  test  of  independent  existence  ?  The  truth  is, 
M.  Coquerel,  like  many  of  his  predecessors  on  the  a  priori 
track,  misses  altogether,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  proof  of 
Divine  Causality;  and  thus  leaves  a  fundamental  un- 
soundness  in  his  structure,  which  no  subsequent  ingenuity 
can  repair. 

In  running  over  our  author's  catalogue  of  five  faculties, 
a  practised  psychological  eye  will  notice  his  silence  re- 
specting the  Will:  and  the  question  will  arise,  why  has  an 
element,  so  important  in  the  analysis  of  self,  been  altogether 
omitted  ?  There  is  a  looseness  and  fluctuation  in  the 
language  referring  to  this  subject,  which  prevents  our  giving 
a  steady  reply.  In  one  place,  we  find  the  following  :— 

"This  will,  this  power,  this  freedom  of  man  (for  freedom  is 
only  power),  which  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  rob  him  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  nature,  does  go  so  far  as  to  disturb  their  equili- 
brium, to  lead  him  to  prefer  and  cultivate  one  faculty  to  the 
detriment  of  others,  and  even  so  far  as  to  subject  the  religious 
to  the  inferior  tendencies,  though  its  province  is  to  rule,  because 
it  is  that  which  most  nearly  approximates  the  infinite.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  liberty  of  a  being,  whatever  it  may  be,  consists 
precisely  in  the  free  use  of  the  faculties  inherent  in  its  nature, 
and  of  all  its  faculties  or  powers  without  exception.  There  is 
no  question  of  more  or  less  free  ;  freedom  exists  or  it  does  not. 
Imagine  the  smallest  hindrance  ;  freedom  exists  no  more  ;  it  is 
only  possible  on  condition  of  being  complete  ;  it  is  only  real  on 

condition  of  being  absolute If  I  carry  the  slightest 

fragment,  the  smallest  grain  of  shot,  I  march  perhaps,  but  I  do 
not  march  unimpeded,  and  wherever  freedom  appears  sus- 
pended or  violated  by  outward  facts,  if  man  thinks  he  acts,  he 
is  under  the  influence  of  an  illusion  ;  he  does  not  perform  acts  ; 
he  only  makes  movements."— (P.  6.) 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  liberty  is  made  to 
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consist  in  the  power  of  selecting  some  favourite  from  among 
the  five  tendencies  for  special  culture  and  indulgence.  As 
such  a  power  cannot  itself  be  any  member  of  the  five,  but 
descends  upon  them  ab  extra,  the  list  of  faculties  already 
given  cannot  furnish  a  complete  account  of  what  a  man 
finds  in  himself,  and  the  classification  is  at  fault.  At  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  liberty  is  differently  described : — as 
the  absence  of  hindrance  from  any  form  of  activity, — an 
unimpeded  course  for  a  tendency  towards  its  appropriate 
end.  In  this  sense,  every  force  of  our  nature,  so  long  as 
nothing  is  in  the  way,  is  free,  and  (since  our  author  affirms 
freedom  and  will  to  be  the  same)  voluntary.  The  will, 
therefore,  on  this  supposition,  is  not  an  additional  and 
omitted  element  in  the  analysis  of  self ;  but  only  the  state 
or  function  of  each  faculty  in  its  unobstructed  isolation. 
Were  we  to  accept  this  account  of  the  matter,  we  must 
allow  that  the  inferior  animals  possess  more  free-will  than 
man :  for  their  energies  of  instinct  or  affection  possess 
them  in  more  absolute  surrender,  and  proceed  to  their  end 
with  less  embarrassment,  than  the  balanced  impulses  of 
the  human  mind.  As  these  two  ideas  of  free-will  hope- 
lessly diverge  from  one  another,  in  the  following  sentences 
is  a  third,  which  will  not  coalesce  with  either : — 

"  To  will  or  to  act  is  to  choose.  Every  action  of  a  free  being 
is  a  choice,  and  every  choice  implies  an  alternative,  one  at  least. 

"  Thus,  each  of  our  tendencies  is,  as  it  were,  placed  in  the 
face  of  an  alternative. 

"  The  alternative  of  the  intellectual  power  is  true  and  false. 

"  The  alternative  of  the  moral  power  is  good  and  evil. 

"  The  alternative  of  the  affections  is  devotedness  and  selfish- 
ness. 

"The  alternative  of  our  sensitiveness  is  contentment  and 
suffering. 

"  The  alternative  of  religiousness  is  fervour  and  indifference. 

"  These  alternatives,  between  which  it  is  the  province  of  our 
freedom  to  choose,  and  these  directions  which  each  of  our 
tendencies  may  follow,  are  indefinite  ;  nothing  limits,  nothing 
terminates  them  ;  they  never  say,  it  is  enough.  Our  faculties 
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are  never  loaded  to  the  utmost ;    there  is   always  room  for 
something  more." — (P.  30.) 

Here  we  are  brought  back  again  to  the  original  idea  of 
choice: — a  choice,  however,  no  longer  made  by  the  Will 
among  the  Tendencies ;  but  by  each  Tendency  between 
opposite  directions.  This  view  therefore  conveys  a  volun- 
tary character  into  all  our  faculties  :  and  the  intellect  in 
believing,  the  affections  in  loving,  even  sensitiveness  in 
enjoying,  perform  acts  no  less  intentional  and  controllable, 
than  moral  resolve  springing  out  of  a  warm  bed  on  a  frosty 
morning.  It  also  follows,  that  the  adoption  of  a  course 
abhorrent  to  the  very  nature  of  a  tendency  must  arise 
from  the  deliberate  choice  of  that  tendency  itself:  and, 
when  we  meet  with  a  wrong-headed,  a  selfish,  a  suffering 
man,  we  must  say,  it  is  his  intelligence  that  elects  error ; 
his  affections  that  prefer  coldness ;  his  sensitiveness  that 
had  rather  be  miserable. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  conciliate  these  varieties  of  phrase, 
we  cannot  expect  to  receive  much  help  from  our  author  in 
solving  the  great  problem  of  necessity.  His  attempt  in- 
troduces us  to  yet  another  shifting  of  his  definition  : — 

"  The  mystery  of  free  will,"  he  says,  "  that  ancient  stone  of 
stumbling  in  all  religions,  all  systems  of  philosophy,  and  all 
schools, — lies  in  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  powers,  the 
creating  power  and  the  power  created.  To  ask  how  man  is 
free,  is  to  ask  how  the  Creator,  his  work  being  finished,  separated 
himself  and  kept  himself  separate  from  his  creature  and  leaves 
him  to  himself."— (P.  24.) 

If  these  questions  be  equivalent  to  one  another,  it  fol- 
lows that  "freedom"  consists  in  the  non-intervention  of 
God ;  and  that  all  causes  that  are  permitted  a  range  of 
separate  operation  are  free.  But  the  great  physical  agen- 
cies of  the  universe,  by  which  the  motion  and  change  of 
bodies  are  occasioned,  are  usually  believed  to  be  of  this 
description, — powers  commissioned  to  go  of  themselves. 

p  2 
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Do  they  then  repeat  the  difficulty  of  freedom  ?     We  should 
suppose  so  from  the  following  sentences  :— 

"  The  same  mystery  appears  again  in  inactive  existences. 

"  We  know  not  how  the  Creator's  power  ceases  to  weigh 
upon  free  beings,  raises  and  keeps  raised  the  sluices  of  the  will. 

"  We  know  no  better  the  manner  in  which  creative  power  de- 
taches itself  from  matter,  and  leaves  physical  laws  and  secon- 
dary causes  to  play  their  part. 

"  The  hand  of  God,  we  say,  launched  the  planets  in  the 
tangent  of  their  orbits,  and  since  that  time  the  universe  rolls  on 
alone.  But  how  has  God  withdrawn  his  hand  ?  That  is  the 
question." 

The  withdrawal  of  God's  hand  then  leaves  the  planet 
and  the  will  alike  free.  The  feature  which  constitutes 
liberty  is  common  to  them  both.  We  claim  no  more  for 
the  will  than  we  find  in  the  star ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
latter  case  sits  lightly  on  our  apprehension,  should  we  dis- 
embarrass ourselves  of  difficulty  as  to  the  former.  Is  not 
this  the  way  in  which  every  reader  understands  M. 
Coquerel  ?  Has  he  not  established  an  analogy,  in  respect 
to  freedom,  between  the  will  and  the  planet  ?  Ought  not 
the  final  inference  manifestly  to  stand  thus  ?  '  The  ques- 
tion then  regards  not  the  freedom  of  the  will  exclusively, 
but  presents  itself  identically  in  the  equal  freedom  of  the 
planet  ?  '  How  is  it  possible,  then,  not  to  be  thrown  aback 
by  his  own  summing  up  of  his  argument  ? 

"  The  question  is  not  then  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
since  it  presents  itself  identically  where  there  is  no  freedom? 

The  frequency  with  which  the  conclusions  thus  admin- 
ister an  emetic  upon  the  premises  we  have  been  induced 
to  swallow,  renders  the  study  of  this  work  an  inconvenient 
discipline ;  like  the  tossing  of  Charon's  boat  to  Lucian's 
cargo  of  philosophers  ;  expecting  at  last,  poor  shades  !  a 
portion  of  Elysian  wisdom,  and  doomed  only  to  be  relieved 
of  all  that  they  had  learned  above,  and  left  shivering  on 
Stygian  banks. 
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In  the  present  case,  our  author's  retractation  was  evi- 
dently necessary  to  save  his  libertarian  faith.  He  had 
mounted  upon  an  analogy  that  could  not  but  run  away 
with  him  straight  into  fatalism.  What  more  can  the  ad- 
vocate of  necessity  require  than  that  God  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  products  of  volition 
and  the  effects  of  gravitation  ?  If  he  is  no  more  separated 
from  our  voluntary  acts,  than  he  is  from  the  sweep  of  a 
planet,  then  he  is  as  much  the  cause  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other ;  and  is  no  less  absolutely  the  author  of  our  moral 
good  and  ill,  than  of  the  earth's  vicissitudes  of  season. 
The  prime  condition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  free  will  is 
the  denial  and  demolition  of  the  delusive  analogy  to  which 
M.  Coquerel  has  had  recourse  for  its  illustration. 

Through  all  the  indistinctness  of  our  author's  language 
on  the  subject  of  the  will,  one  fixed  misconception  appears 
to  us  to  pervade  his  book.  He  recognizes  no  involuntary 
elements  in  human  nature.  He  reverses  the  error  of  James 
Mill,  who  dissipates  volition  into  association,  and  resolves 
the  most  sustained  exertions  of  thought  into  a  passive  pro- 
cession of  inevitable  suggestions :  and  he  makes  the  will 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  our  faculties,  determining  what 
we  shall  believe  and  love,  no  less  than  what  we  shall  do. 
It  must  be  owned  however  that  if  he  had  fallen  into  no 
snare  here,  he  would  have  achieved  an  unexampled  suc- 
cess. The  precise  distinction  and  mutual  relation  of  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  functions  of  our  nature  consti- 
tute the  critical  point  of  all  such  systems.  They  intersect 
the  course  of  every  theory  with  a  slippery  passage,  on 
which  the  foot  of  the  firmest  thinker  seems  unable  to  hold 
its  place.  If  all  the  active  phenomena  be  voluntary,  as  in 
our  author's  apprehension,  we  are  responsible  for  all,  and 
may  deserve  well  or  ill  for  our  judgments  and  sentiments 
as  well  as  for  our  acts.  If  none  of  them  are  voluntary,  or 
(what  amounts  to  the  same)  if  those  which  are  so  called 
follow  in  inevitable  sequence  from  involuntary  antecedents, 
we  are  responsible  for  nothing,  and  cannot  deserve  well  or 
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ill  for  our  actions  more  than  for  our  judgments.  This  is 
essentially  the  Calvinistic  theory ;  according  to  which  the 
will,  before  regeneration,  is  necessarily  determined  by  cor- 
rupt inherited  affections,  and  after  regeneration,  by  super- 
induced divine  grace  :  only  it  is  inconsistently  maintained, 
that  while  this  second  condition,  not  being  the  agent's 
work,  carries  no  merit,  the  first,  in  which  he  is  equally 
powerless,  possesses  infinite  demerit.  The  followers  of 
Hartley  appear  to  us  to  exhibit,  in  different  portions  of 
their  doctrine,  the  conflicting  influences  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  tendency  of  their  Ethics  is  to  claim  every 
thing  for  morality  and  the  will, — to  enforce  a  stern  doctrine 
of  accountability, — to  carry  the  feeling  of  duty  through  the 
whole  mind,  to  accept  no  excuses  from  the  arts  of  the 
Devil,  and  expect  no  help  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
tendency  of  their  Metaphysics,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  en- 
croach upon  and  extinguish  the  Causality  of  man,  to- 
assimilate  mental  with  physical  agency,  to  resolve  every- 
thing into  mechanism,  and  mechanism  into  mere  sequence  ; 
so  as  to  retain  in  their  conceptions  no  reservoir  of  real 
power  save  God  himself.  Each  of  these  tendencies,  if  its 
demand  were  unimpeachable,  ought  to  absorb  the  other : 
both  however  express  an  ineffaceable  sentiment  of  our 
nature  :  and  their  continued  co-existence,  without  any  due 
adjustment  of  their  boundary,  attests  at  once  the  presence 
of  an  element  of  truth,  and  the  inefficiency  of  that  philo- 
sophy which  cannot  part  with  either,  yet  cannot  reconcile 
the  two.  Only  by  the  union  within  us  of  the  freely  volun- 
tary with  the  involuntary  can  room  be  left  for  the  joint 
presence  of  a  human  and  a  divine  element  in  our  spiritual 
life, — for  obligation  on  the  part  of  man  and  co-operation  on 
that  of  God  :  and  a  theory  which  does  not  recognize  and 
faithfully  describe  this  union,  fails  to  satisfy  the  primary 
conditions  of  a  religious  philosophy. 

Our  author's  psychology  conducts  us  directly  to  his 
moral  theory.  To  a  being  entrusted  with  moral  liberty, 
there  is  necessarily  opened  a  career  of  indefinite  approxi- 
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mation  to  God  or  alienation  from  him.  A  law  of  progress 
is  imposed  upon  a  nature  thus  endowed ;  and  in  case  of 
unfaithfulness  to  such  law,  the  doom  of  regress  and  degra- 
dation is  its  inevitable  counterpart  and  substitute.  This 
is  no  peculiarity  of  man  in  particular;  but,  as  a  direct 
corollary  of  free  will,  applies  to  all  beings,  in  all  worlds, 
who  are  susceptible  of  the  idea  of  duty.  There  is  clearly 
no  fixed  limit  at  which  the  spiritual  movement  of  the  soul 
towards  or  away  from  the  infinite  model  of  Perfection 
suffers  arrest.  It  is  therefore  interminable ;  and  immor- 
tality necessarily  belongs  to  all  moral  beings.  Nor  need 
we  hesitate  to  descend  with  this  high  claim  to  a  lower 
stage  of  creation.  Along  with  man  there  dwell  upon  the 
earth  unprogressive  races, — the  animals  submitted  to  his 
power.  Now  in  the  system  and  arrangements  of  a  world, 
it  is  a  law  that  the  highest  term  of  being  it  contains  deter- 
mines all  that  is  below  :  the  place  is  accommodated  to  the 
inhabitants  :  and  the  inferior  members  to  the  chief  occu- 
pant. Hence  the  merely  animal  tribes  share  the  human 
fate  ;  the  same  incidents  of  birth,  death,  suffering,  are  en- 
tailed upon  them.  In  this  respect  however  they  suffer  an 
injustice :  for  it  is  the  wickedness  of  man  that  has  intro- 
duced suffering  in  the  world,  and  brought  it  upon  unof- 
fending creatures.  They  have  therefore  a  claim  to  com- 
pensation :  which  will  be  afforded,  in  M.  Coquerel's  belief, 
by  their  partnership  in  our  immortality,  as  in  our  humilia- 
tion. No  preacher  of  "judgments," — no  Jew  inquiring 
'  Did  this  man  sin  or  did  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
blind,' — no  Plumptre  deprecating  potato-rot  or  cholera  by 
fast  and  humiliation, — ever  proclaimed  with  less  qualifica- 
tion than  our  author,  that  all  physical  evil  is  the  result  of 
moral  evil.  There  was  a  time — the  duration  of  which  he 
does  not  define, — when  "  human  progress  was  fulfilling 
its  aim  ;"  and  so  long,  man  was  in  Eden.  The  first  step 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  progress,  by  whomsoever  taken, 
constituted  the  Fall:  the  effect  of  which  is  twofold :  en- 
tailing, through  the  social  or  family  relationship  of  man- 
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kind,  a  moral  retardation,  or  original  sm,  on  the  whole 
species ;  and  deteriorating,  through  the  necessary  corre- 
spondency between  the  tenant  and  the  abode,  the  conditions 
of  the  globe  itself,  so  as  to  create  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
to  remove  the  barriers  from  disease  and  decay,  and  for  the 
first  time  annex  pain  to  the  processes  of  birth  and  death. 
This  causal  connexion  between  moral  and  physical  ill,  is 
not,  moreover,  a  mere  incident  of  our  present  phase  of 
being.  It  is  fixed  in  rerum  natura, — and  as  activity  is 
continuous,  and  human  existence  indefinitely  prolonged, 
on  the  one  hand  the  approach  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator  or 
retreat  from  him  may  be  perpetual,  and,  on  the  other, 
corresponding  results  of  blessing  or  dismay  must  spring  up 
along  the  endless  path.  Hence,  rewards  and  punishments 
are  alike  eternal,  and  alike  self-inflicted. — (Pp.  31.  85.) 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  faithful  abstract  of 
M.  Coquerel's  conceptions  as  to  the  moral  history  and 
physiognomy  of  the  unredeemed  world.  Let  us  first  ask, 
whether  any  one,  simply  studying  the  past  by  the  lights  of 
science  and  interpreted  tradition,  the  present  by  the  help 
of  consciousness  and  observation,  and  content  to  follow 
the  indications  of  evidence,  could  possibly  arrive  at  such  a 
creed  ?  and  next,  whether  it  agrees  any  better  with  the  fair 
results  of  Biblical  exegesis,  so  as  to  present  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  mind  found  in  any  one  of  the  Scripture  writers  ? 
It  professes  to  be  a  deduction  of  purely  subjective  religion, 
— the  report  of  self-consciousness  respecting  its  contents 
and  its  surroundings  ;  and  not  till  it  has  been  drawn  forth 
whole  and  entire  thence,  is  it  ostensibly  set  up  by  the  side 
of  the  sacred  writings,  in  order  to  justify  the  exclamation, 
"  See  how  the  living  spirit  and  the  ancient  letter  say  the 
same  thing  ! "  So  rigidly  does  our-  author  propose  to  adhere 
to  his  psychological  method,  that  he  expressly  discounten- 
ances all  appeal  to  chronological  fact,  and  refuses  to 
submit  his  theory  to  such  a  test.  He  tells  us  that  before 
"  the  fall  "  there  was  no  evil,  and  that  all  convulsions  and 
disasters  of  the  world  will  be  found  lower  down.  If  we 
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are  to  try  this  assertion  at  all,  the  first  step,  one  should 
think,  must  be  to  reach  the  date  of  the  fall,  that  we 
may  compare  the  state  of  things  fore  and  aft,  and  see 
whether  we  stand  at  the  incunabula  malorum.  We  are  put 
off  however  with  the  assurance  that  "it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence "  to  search  into  the  duration  before  the  fall,  the 
precise  period  at  which  the  fall  took  place,  or  the  number 
of  the  first  authors  of  the  introduction  of  moral  evil." 

"  These  questions/'  he  adds,  "are  to  be  discarded  from  the 
sphere  of  dogma :  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  history ;  and 
whether  left  out  of  view  or  thoroughly  examined,  resolved  in 
one  sense  or  another,  declared  to  be  doubtful  or  unknown,  they 
make  no  change  whatever  on  the  discoveries  and  definitions 
of  Christianity,  as  expounded  in  these  pages." — (P.  81.) 

These  are  lofty  words  :  only  we  are  perplexed  to  under- 
stand how,  at  this  sublime  height  above  history,  an  histo- 
rical event  of  the  first  magnitude, — in  fact,  a  revolution  in 
terrestrial  nature,  comes  to  be  known.  If  M.  Coquerel, 
like  less  philosophical  divines,  referred  us  plainly  to  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  said,  "  Here  is  my  authority  :  but 
for  this  I  should  know  nothing  of  the  matter," — we  should 
understand  how  to  deal  with  his  positions.  '  Did  the 
Hebrew  cosmogonist  mean  this  ? '  and  '  Was  he  qualified 
to  affirm  it  ? '  would  then  be  our  questions.  But  our 
author  rejects  the  idea  of  any  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
on  matters  of  science  and  history  :  he  limits  it  to  religious 
truth  ;  and  all  religious  truth  is  subjective  :  so  that  nothing 
is  appealed  to  as  divine  in  the  Bible,  except  what  he  can 
in  some  way  recognize  in  himself.  But  by  what  ingenious 
self-scrutiny  does  he  discover,  that  the  pains  of  childbirth 
are  the  effects  of  guilt ;  that  the  fires  of  ^Etna  are  penal ; 
that,  until  remorse  was  felt,  the  law  of  atmospheric  equi- 
librium precluded  the  possibility  of  storms ;  and  that  our 
earliest  progenitors  found  it  agreeable  to  die  ?  How  far 
these  things  might  disclose  themselves  to  mesmeric  intro- 
spection, we  cannot  say.  The  Poughkeepsie  seer  tells  us 
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of  the  delight  with  which  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter  give  up  the  ghost ;  and  how  they  walk,  not  arm  in 
arm  as  we  do,  but  on  all  fours,  like  Kangaroos  with  the 
short  legs  set  on  behind  and  the  long  in  front ;  and  with 
what  ingenuous  modesty  they  amble  along,  protruding 
foremost  the  tremulous  snout  which  reveals  their  spiritual 
sentiments.  These  disclosures  about  an  existing  planet 
seem  to  us  to  have  no  less  probable  a  truth,  and  a  much 
more  certain  prudence,  than  the  theological  delineation  of 
the  Pre-adamite  earth :  for  while  nobody  can  contradict 
the  one,  Geology  has  a  word  to  say  upon  the  other.  The 
causes  which  prepared  the  world  for  man,  and  which  oper- 
ated through  a  dreary  immensity  of  ages  before  it  became 
the  scene  of  any  moral  good  or  ill,  have  left  their  record 
every  where  upon  the  outer  shell  of  our  planet.  In  the 
attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  their  effects,  it  has  usually 
been  deemed  necessary  to  assume  the  prevalence,  in  the 
ancient  globe,  of  energies  vastly  more  tremendous  than  are 
witnessed  now.  To  avoid  this  necessity,  the  question  has 
no  doubt  been  raised,  whether  by  an  exhaustive  use, 
through  unlimited  time,  of  our  existing  stock  of  convulsive 
forces,  the  revolutions  of  sea  and  land  might  not  be  ex- 
plained. But  we  have  never  before  heard  of  a  geological 
theory  more  tranquil  even  than  this ;  and  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how,  with  the  gases  in  so  mild  a  mood,  the 
Andes  were  upheaved,  and  with  the  old  cauldrons 
temperately  simmering,  the  basalt  could  boil  over  and 
split  the  hills.  The  images  presented  in  a  geological 
museum  do  not  help  one's  conception  of  a  paradisiacal 
state  :  and  notwithstanding  M.  Coquerel's  guarantee  against 
disease,  we  would  forego  the  privileges  of  "  the  lacustrine 
period"  in  favour  of  the  sanitary  commissioners  and  a 
better  drained  condition  of  the  world.  Our  author  admits, 
with  great  fairness,  that  the  natural  history  of  extinct 
races  of  creatures  presses  against  his  hypothesis  as  to 
the  dependence  of  physical  suffering  on  moral  transgres- 
sion : — 
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"  Science,"  he  says,  "  has  proved,  that  before  the  existence 
of  man  there  had  already  been  sufferings  amongst  the  animals 
which  peopled  the  earth,  whether  they  were  similar  or  not  to 
those  which  now  exist ;  and  it  has  proved  that  in  those 
primitive  times  animals  devoured  one  another,  as  they  do 
now  »-(P.  43-) 

Conclusive  as  these  facts  would  seem,  our  author's 
philosophy  is  not  without  resources  for  escape  from 
them  : — 

"  It  may  be  answered,  that  as  we  know  not  when  our  phase 
of  progress  will  terminate,  we  know  no  better  when  it  really 
commenced  ;  that  the  union  and  connexion  between  animals 
and  man  was  established  even  from  before  the  existence  of 
man  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
servants  preceded  the  master  in  their  common  dwelling-place. 

"  Still  more,  the  physical  sciences  in  their  actual  progress 
begin  to  open  up  and  explain  the  providential  truth,  that  the 
geological  periods,  the  successive  organizations  of  our  planet 
before  the  creation  of  the  human  species,  have  from  of  old  been 
preparatory  to  the  present  condition  of  the  globe,  the  pro- 
ductions which  clothe  its  surface,  and  the  atmosphere  by  which 
it  is,  surrounded.  Pre-adamite  organizations,  animals  of  all 
kinds,  whose  fossil  remains  are  deposited  and  scattered  in 
prodigious  masses  at  different  depths  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  constitute  an  essential  part  of  this  preparation,  and  the 
phenomena  of  their  existence  have  served  from  of  old  to 
render  possible  in  this  world  the  more  exalted  phenomena  of 
human  life.  Above  all,  let  us  never  forget  that  these  notions 
of  before  and  after  are  always  without  value  and  without 
application  when  we  speak  of  God,  the  Infinite  Being  ;  and 
that  consequently,  in  the  divine  mind,  the  phenomena  of 
geological  periods  are  as  intimately  connected  with  the  destiny 
of  the  human  species  as  those  of  the  present  order  of 
things."— (P.  44-) 

If  we  rightly  apprehend  this  reply,  it  declares  that  "  the 
servants  "  not  merely  preceded  the  master  in  their  common 
dwelling-place,  but  were  punished  there  for  his  future  sin, 
ages  before  he  was  in  existence;  that  they  found  their 
"common  dwelling-place"  already  fitted  up  as  a  prison- 
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house  and  furnished  with  the  penalties  of  "  the  fall,"  while 
the  very  being  who  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  appeared 
only  in  the  far  perspective  of  God's  designs.  What  is  this 
but  to  say,  that,  although  "  no  foresight  can  answer  for 
mankind'"  (p.  340),  the  Creator  presumed  beforehand  on 
the  guilt  of  a  free  being  yet  untried  ? — and  that  the  effect 
indefinitely  preceded  the  cause?  So  that  after  all,  that 
"  golden  age,"  that  "  reign  of  the  gods,"  when  life  was 
painless  and  unspoiled,  and  birth  and  death  took  place 
without  a  struggle,  eludes  us  even  in  the  guiltless  era  of 
the  world.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  set  it  up,  when  there 
was  so  little  chance  of  its  being  permanently  wanted. 
Where  then  are  we  to  find  it  ?  Manifestly  nowhere  within 
the  compass  of  objective  reality :  it  is  what  our  meta- 
physical neighbours  strangely  call  a  truth  of  subjective 
religion,  disdaining  the  criteria  of  external  fact ;  and  what 
we  should  call  a  fiction  of  the  fancy,  valid  for  nothing 
except  the  empty  semblance  of  compromise  between  the 
geologists  and  Moses.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  in  "  the 
Fall,"  as  represented  by  M.  Coquerel,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  human  race ;  nothing  limited  to  a  particular 
date  or  occasion  ;  nothing,  in  fine,  that  does  not  hourly 
take  place,  wherever  moral  agents  exist  with  unattained  per- 
fection. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  race  of  beings 
endowed  with  free-will,  must  present  some  instances  of 
neglected  obligation,  and  exhibit  traces  therefore  of  "a 
fall."  And  though  it  is  natural,  in  contemplating  the 
operation  of  a  permanent  cause  like  moral  evil,  for  the 
imagination  to  run  back  to  its  supposed  commencement, 
and  to  fix  a  special  interest  on  that  moment,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  tribe  of  succeeding  phenomena,  there  is 
no  real  reason  for  assigning  to  the  first  case  of  slighted 
conscience  effects  different  in  kind  or  materially  in  degree, 
from  those  of  present  transgression.  There  are,  alas ! 
Adams  in  abundance  "  falling "  every  day  ; — beings  not 
less  recent  to  our  world  and  fresh  from  God  ; — destined  to 
be  progenitors  of  families  widening  into  races,  who  cannot 
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be  unaffected,  more  than  we,  by  the  character  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Every  incident  of  the  great  moral  drama  passes 
in  daylight  before  our  constant  observation  ;  why  delude 
us  by  pushing  it ,  back  into  the  primeval  darkness  ?  Why 
exalt  into  a  crisis  of  romance  and  revolution  an  event, 
which,  however  disastrous,  takes  its  place  among  permanent 
human  facts.  As  well  might  you  charge  all  the  carnage  on 
the  field  to  the  first  shot  that  was  fired  :  its  author,  no 
doubt,  is  more  likely  to  be  named,  and  its  effect  to  be 
marked,  than  any  other  element  in  the  fight :  but  its  fatal 
history  might  be  told  again  of  each  component  item  in  the 
thick  vollies  for  which  it  gave  the  signal. 

The  attempt  then  to  swell  the  results  of  early  human 
transgression,  and  carry  them  throughout  animated  nature, 
appears  to  us  altogether  unsound.  Still  less  can  we  ap- 
prove of  the  compensation  offered  for  this  extravagance, — 
the  claim  of  a  future  life  for  the  tribes  of  inferior  creatures. 
At  best,  and  without  quitting  the  zoological  level,  the 
wants  of  man,  and  his  carnivorous  propensities  in  parti- 
cular, present  some  distressing  problems  in  relation  to  the 
brute  creation.  But  to  us  there  is  something  unspeakably 
shocking  in  the  idea  of  being  drawn  in  a  cab  by  a  horse 
that  one  might  meet  on  everlasting  pastures,  and  of  per- 
mitting immortal  sheep  to  be  driven  to  the  abattoirs.  The 
class  of  conceptions  thus  opened  would  be  fatal,  we  are 
convinced,  to  the  belief  in  a  futurity  for  our  own  race. 
That  belief  demands  a  reverential  estimate  of  the  human 
being ;  a  lofty  appreciation  of  his  affections,  reason,  and 
conscience  j  a  conviction  that  these  endowments  can  bear 
the  weight  of  so  glorious  a  lot.  On  these  powers  it  is  that 
the  real  burthen  of  our  great  hope  is  thrown.  And  these 
are  precisely  the  attributes  which  put  us  in  contrast  with 
the  brutes,  and  represent  us  as  of  different  nature.  Trans- 
fer the  plea  for  immortality  from  these  to  the  qualities  that 
make  us  partners  with  the  lizard  and  the  lobster,  and  who 
will  undertake  to  defend  so  desperate  a  cause  ?  Faith  has 
enough  to  overcome  already  in  the  spectacle  of  sordid  aims, 
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of  low  and  sensual  passions,  in  mankind :  if  all  the  Mam- 
malia are  to  crowd  upon  it  with  their  petitions,  it  will 
inevitably  be  stifled  to  death. 

The  attention  which  our  author  bestows  on  the  proof 
and  illustration  of  the  Fall,  is  explained  as  we  approach 
his  exposition  of  the  Christian  system.  With  him, 
Christianity,  in  its  essence,  is  not  the  Impersonation  of  the 
Divine  Character  and  of  the  Human  Ideal  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth :  it  is  not  the  miraculous  disclosure  of  a  Future 
Life  :  it  is  not  the  authoritative  announcement  of  a  system 
of  Doctrine  and  Duty  :  but  it  is  the  accomplishment  of 
Redemption, — the  reversal  of  the  Fall, — the  arrest  of  man- 
kind in  their  course  of  alienation  from  God,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  them  to  their  destiny  of  advance  towards  him.  It 
needs  a  personal  Redeemer  to  achieve  this  task,  and 
become  "  a  Stator  on  the  way  of  evil : "  and  as  on  the  one 
hand  he  has  to  touch  upon  the  work  of  God,  and  on  the 
other  to  become  the  leader  of  men,  he  must  be  at  once 
"  the  alter  ego  of  the  Infinite  Being,"  and  the  equal  brother 
of  mankind.  He  must  pass  through  the  four  great  moments 
of  human  existence,  —  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection. 
Whilst  his  work  is  subjective, — in  the  heart  of  man, — his 
credentials  and  manifestation  must  be  objective, — in  out- 
ward facts.  He  must  not  take  the  world  by  surprise,  but 
must  be  fore-announced  by  Prophecy.  He  must  not  be 
inconspicuous  to  contemporaries,  but  must  be  introduced 
to  them  by  Miracles, — whose  peculiar  evidence  is  essential 
to  eye-witnesses,  but  expires  with  them.  The  nature  of  his 
office  determines  the  period  of  his  coming  :  he  must  not 
delay,  till  the  race  is  irrecoverable :  he  must  not  appear,  till 
hope  of  its  self-restoration  is  at  an  end  :  we  shall  therefore 
find  him  at  the  crisis  of  Society's  lowest  moral  descent ;  i.e. 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  same  considerations  deter- 
mine his  place.  All  the  tribes  of  mankind  divide  them- 
selves into  progressive  and  stationary  races,  according  as 
they  practise  monogamy  or  polygamy :  the  progressive 
races  however,  quickest  in  evil  as  in  good,  reaching  their 
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ultimate  corruption  first,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
virulent  action  of  Idolatry  among  them.  They  occupied 
the  Mediterranean  shores ;  and  there  accordingly,  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  that  was  in  retreat  from  God,  was  it 
needful  for  the  Redeemer  to  appear.  Yet  a  stationary  race 
was  best  fitted  for  the  long  and  patient  prophetic  waiting 
for  his  arrival :  and  by  presenting  himself  among  the 
Hebrews,  he  touched,  on  either  side,  the  opposite  elements 
of  ancient  civilization.  The  '•''testimony  of  redemption"  i.e. 
the  predictions,  and  the  historical  manifestation  of  its 
Advent,  constitute  Revelation  ;  from  which  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  anything  beyond  this  bare  witness  to  a  fact. 
The  personal  qualification  for  giving  the  testimony  is 
Inspiration,  a  Divine  communication  of  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  the  human  understanding, — not  verbally  (for 
"  God  utters  no  words "),  but  through  the  medium  of 
dreams  and  ecstacy,  or  mental  states  carrying  with  them 
their  own  subjective  evidence  of  authority. 

This  scheme,  unfolded  in  the  3rd  and  two  following 
Books,  ranges  over  many  interesting  topics.  But  they  are 
so  related  and  disposed,  as  all  of  them  to  revolve  around 
the  notion  of  Redemption  as  their  centre.  That  is  the 
thing  done  ;  to  which  Revelation  is  but  the  witness  ;  which 
again  has  Inspiration  as  its  qualifying  means.  To  deter- 
mine therefore  what  this  redemption  is  must  be  our  main 
anxiety.  And  fortunately  we  must  be  in  a  favourable 
position  for  this  purpose.  For  we  have  to  deal  here,  with 
unfait  accompli.  Before  the  fact,  prophecy  could  only  say, 
'  It  will  be  done  ; '  at  the  time,  miracle  could  but  declare, 
'  It  begins  to  be  done  : '  but  now,  history  and  experience 
spread  samples  of  it  before  us  in  the  minds  of  individuals 
and  nations  during  eighteen  hundred  years.  M.  Coquerel's 
is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  systems  of  theology,  which  can 
evade  this  appeal  to  fact.  He  does  not  make  salvation  an 
affair  of  the  next  world  only,  that  may  give  no  sign  in  this. 
With  him,  both  lapse  and  redemption  are  changes  of 
character  in  the  present  phase  of  being, — continued  indeed 
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hereafter,  but  having  their  primary  seat  and  manifestation 
here.  What  then  is  that  moral  revolution  which  reverses 
the  Fall  and  is  termed  redemption  ?  And  has  Christendom 
realized  this  change  ? 

Our  author  repeatedly  defines  Redemption  by  the  phrase 
"  return  towards  God,"  and  renders  it  evident  that  he 
denotes  by  it  spiritual  progress  (p.  349).  In  individuals 
its  presence  declares  itself  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  mind 
into  its  proper  sphere,  so  as  to  escape  from  the  humiliations 
of  its  fall  (p.  127) :  in  the  world  at  large,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  and  higher  civilization  (p.  145).  What 
more  than  this  may  lie  concealed  under  the  words  "  the 
sublime  secret  of  redemption  "  (p.  352)  we  do  not  presume 
to  conjecture  :  this  is  all  that  the  present  work  communi- 
cates. 

Now  in  proof  of  that  aberration  from  his  sphere  which 
the  gospel  is  to  remedy,  our  author  appeals  to  that  sense  of 
short-coming,  that  disproportion  between  aspiration  and 
achievement,  of  which  every  thoughtful  man  is  conscious. 
But  if  this  be  proof  of  the  need  and  absence  of  redemp- 
tion, then  the  best  Christians  are  the  least  redeemed.  It 
seems  to  us  strange  that,  in  evidence  of  ruin  should  be 
adduced  the  sentiment  most  characteristic  of  healthful 
advance.  That  this  consciousness  is  painful  is  very  true  : 
that  it  is  evil,  or  bears  witness  to  any  growth  of  evil,  cannot 
be  allowed.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  wreck  and  trace 
of  a  lost  perfection,  must  we  not  recognize  in  it  a  distinct 
provision  for  unlimited  progress?  From  the  mind  that 
treats  its  own  higher  perceptions  with  insult  or  neglect,  it 
speedily  passes  away :  but  we  know  no  excellence  so  divine, 
— not  even  that  of  Christ  himself, — as  to  escape  its  shade. 
Its  disappearance,  here  or  hereafter,  would  dry  up  at  the 
roots  every  immortal  possibility ;  and,  with  all  the  fair  show 
of  joy  and  health,  would  be,  like  the  beauty  of  consumption, 
the  sentence  of  certain  death.  We  should  appeal  to  it, 
therefore,  to  prove  rather  that  man  is  in  his  sphere,  than 
that  he  is  "  out  of  his  sphere."  Still, — whether  Christianity 
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gives  it  or  removes  it, — whether  its  presence  or  its  absence 
indicates  an  "approximation  to  God," — we  do  not  see 
how  individual  believers  can  now-a-days  be  spoken  of  as 
"  redeemed  :  "  being  born  into  the  progressive  influences, 
they  have  not  undergone  that  change  from  a  retrograde 
condition  which  is  necessary,  in  M.  CoquerePs  own  view,  to 
give  fitness  to  the  application  of  the  word.  The  phrase 
is  only  a  misleading  equivalent  of  other  and  sufficient 
terms,  by  which  we  usually  describe  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement. 

Redemption,  then,  must  be  looked  for  at  the  point  of 
transition  into  Christianity,  and  dealt  with  as  an  historical 
fact.  Our  author  states  the  case  thus,  as  to  the  world  at 
large : — 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that,  since  the  beginning  of 
human  annals,  since  the  time  in  which,  ascending  through  the 
darkness  of  antiquity,  we  see  the  first  dawnings  of  history,  evil, 
error,  and  crime  went  on  increasing  till  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ,  human  activity  followed  its  illegitimate  alternative,  and 
more  and  more  yielded  to  its  evil  impulse  ;  humanity  retro- 
graded ;  and  mankind  went  continually  further  from  God,  by 
error  after  error,  and  iniquity  upon  iniquity  ;  there  was  an  in- 
creasing progression  of  perdition. 

"  With  Jesus  Christ,  mankind  stops  on  the  fatal  road  and 
goes  back  ;  it  retraces  its  steps  towards  God,  towards  truth  and 
duty,  towards  charity  and  peace  ;  it  re-ascends  the  long  un- 
trodden paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  it  reconquers  its  like- 
ness to  God,  and  since  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  an 
increasing  progression  of  salvation." — (P.  144.) 

Such  wide-sweeping  judgments  upon  the  past  cannot  well 
be  submitted  to  any  satisfactory  test, — in  itself  a  proof  of 
their  questionable  value.  Without  losing  ourselves  in 
vague  discussions,  we  will  merely  express  our  surprise,  that 
any  one  familiar,  as  our  author  must  be,  with  the  state  of 
Europe  and  the  East  from  the  time  of  Caligula  to  that  of 
Charlemagne,  should  describe  that  period  as  a  "  re-ascent 
of  the  long  untrodden  paths  of  knowledge  and  virtue ; " 
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and,  in  contrast  with  it,  the  equal  antecedent  period,  as  "a 
progress  to  the  climax  of  perdition."  The  Advent  of  Christ 
nearly  bisects  the  interval  between  the  founding  of  the  city 
and  the  crowning  of  the  new  Emperor  of  the  West.  It 
must  be  a  strange  historic  balance,  fabricated  by  monkish 
hands,  or  set  uneven  by  Frankish  chronicler,  that  can  really 
give  preponderance  to  the  latter  half;  even  though  Christian 
zeal  should  throw  into  the  scale,  as  a  make-weight,  the 
Saxon  sword  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  hammer  with  which 
his  grandfather  broke  the  Saracenic  power.  These  eight 
centuries  of  ever-deepening  gloom  comprise  the  widest 
miseries,  the  most  unrelieved  corruption,  the  vastest  obliter- 
ation of  every  acquired  good,  of  which  the  annals  of  man- 
kind retain  any  trace  :  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  prefer  this 
moral  and  social  disintegration, — simply  because  it  is  on 
this  side  the  Christian  era, — to  the  magnificent  rise  and 
spread  of  Roman  civilization  !  We  cannot  even  perceive 
(and  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  painful  mystery)  that 
during  the  process  of  social  degradation  and  decline,  Chris- 
tianity assumed  the  attitude  of  protest  and  antagonism. 
The  few  gleams  that  burst  from  the  clouds  were  throwrn  by 
the  sinking  orb  of  Pagan  greatness,  or  the  indignant  flash 
of  oriental  reformation  : — the  virtues  of  the  Antonines,  the 
vigour  of  Diocletian,  the  philosophy  of  Julian,  the  learning 
of  Boethius,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  transi- 
tory brilliancy  of  Palmyra,  and  the  theocratic  conquests 
that  broke  forth  from  Mecca.  What  counterpart  to  these 
things  can  be  found  in  the  morals  of  the  Byzantine  Court, 
the  literature  of  the  patristic  schools,  the  theology  of  the 
Greek  priesthood  ?  Of  all  the  objectionable  elements  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  there  is  not  one  which  seems 
to  us  so  mischievous,  as  the  necessity  which  its  theory 
creates  of  corrupting  and  falsifying  history ;  of  drawing 
forth  into  special  veneration  ages  replete  with  puerile 
ignorance  and  revolting  crimes  ;  of  covering  with  the  gloss 
of  a  false  sanctity  characters  in  the  past  whose  naked  aspect 
would  excite  in  the  present  only  horror  and  disgust ;  and 
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thus  of  misdirecting  the  moral  perceptions  of  its  disciples, 
to  save  the  repute  of  its  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Into  this 
very  error  the  larger  and  more  generous  zeal  for  Christian 
evidence  has  .betrayed  our  author.  The  language  he  em- 
ploys would  have  more  the  appearance  of  truth  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  appeared  in  the  tenth  century  instead  of  the 
first.  So  long  as  his  religion  operated  chiefly  on  the  South 
European  and  African  races,  and  co-existed  with  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  its  favourable  in- 
fluence is  difficult  to  trace  :  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
full  contact  with  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  is  invested  with 
the  exclusive  trust  of  their  education,  its  genius  is  rapidly 
unfolded,  and  it  betrays  itself  divine. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  M.  Coquerel  successful 
in  his  attempt  to  make  the  Advent  in  Galilee  the  centre 
point  of  world-history, — optyaXbs  epippopov  x^ovbs.  It  cannot 
but  lead  to  distorted  views  of  things  to  force  all  human 
events  and  characteristics  into  a  linear  path,  first  dipping 
into  an  abyss  of  seeming  hopelessness,  and  then  suddenly 
rising  again  towards  the  upper  light.  God  does  not  set  his 
designs  upon  a  railway,  to  run  so  thin  a  course.  They 
must  have  breadth  as  well  as  length,  and  require  dimension 
every  way.  As  the  physical  earth  proved  not  to  be  a 
superficies,  of  which  the  Delphic  stone  could  claim  to  be 
the  central  boss,  but  a  globe  of  many  continents  and  seas 
clustered  into  several  groups  ;  so  is  there  something  spheri- 
form in  the  Providence  of  humanity,  with  the  nucleus  of 
many  a  different  system,  and  types  of  various  life  :  and  it  is 
not  by  sacred  boastfulness  about  our  own  in  particular,  but 
by  docile  comparison  of  all,  that  we  can  hope  to  compute 
the  radius  of  God's  plan,  and  circumnavigate  its  everlasting 
round.  It  is  not  in  the  least  requisite  to  the  authority  of 
Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation,  that  it  should  occupy  the 
historical  position  which  our  author  assigns  to  it :  and  we 
regret  that  his  conception  of  it  as  a  Redemption  should  have 
led  him  to  advance  claims  for  it,  which  it  is  but  too  easy  to 
refute. 

Q  2 
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But  the  peculiarity  which  most  forcibly  strikes  us  in 
M.  CoquerePs  book  is  the  singular  obscurity  in  which  he 
has  left  the  Redeeming  influence  itself.  He  demonstrates 
a  priori,  the  necessity  of  a  Redemption  :  he  affirms  that 
it  has  been  realized  :  he  finds  the  place,  date,  and  person, 
whence  it  is  to  be  traced.  But  by  what  transforming 
efficacy  a  revolution  so  great  has  been  wrought  is  not 
declared.  Explicit  about  the  antecedents,  emphatic  upon 
the  consequents,  our  author  is  silent  as  to  the  crisis  of 
power  itself.  He  presents  the  drama  of  Christianity,  with 
omission  of  the  part  of  Christ ;  who  is  indeed  talked  about, 
— has  his  rank  defined,  his  relations  explained, — yet  does 
not  himself  personally  appear.  We  hardly  know  how  to 
describe  to  our  readers  the  feeling  of  mystification  on  this 
matter  with  which  we  closed  the  book  •  asking  ourselves, 
'  But  what  is  this  great  redeeming  force,  ushered  in  by 
such  an  immense  apparatus,  and  followed  by  a  complete 
turning  in  the  human  tide  ? '  The  work  reminds  us  in 
this  respect,  of  certain  charts  we  used  to  study,  showing 
the  magnetic  lines  of  equal  variation  in  different  latitudes, 
and  seeking,  by  help  of  their  converging  directions,  to 
discover  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole.  Innumerable 
curves,  after  sweeping  over  land  and  ocean  with  constant 
mutual  approach,  suddenly  broke  off,  and  stood  unan- 
imously pointing  to  a  centre  where  they  ought  to  meet : 
but  the  spot  of  mysterious  attraction,  secretly  present  on 
the  blank  paper,  was  not  shown ;  or  if  mathematically 
indicated,  claimed  no  real  existence  in  the  geography. 
The  curious  wonder  that  fastened  the  eye  to  that  empty 
space, — the  residence  of  hidden  power, — is  revived  by 
our  author's  way  of  approaching  and  receding  from  the 
redeeming  point,  laying  down  all  its  surroundings,  tending 
thitherwards  across  every  latitude  and  longitude  of  time ; 
yet  leaving  the  force  itself  in  the  waters  of  vacancy, 
and  establishing  for  it  no  reality.  Since  it  is  a  force 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  it  must  consist  in  some  new 
ideas  or  new  emotions ;  it  implies  the  discovery  of  truths 
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which  must  be  susceptible  of  expression,  or  the  influence 
of  fresh  admirations  whose  objects  may  be  named.  We  are 
therefore  impelled  to  ask  for  a  specific  definition  of  this 
power.  Nor  have  Christian  writers  in  general  any  difficulty 
in  answering  the  demand.  They  have  usually  considered 
Jesus  as  the  medium  of  a  new  disclosure  of  divine  truth 
and  higher  law ;  and  have  found  the  efficacy  of  his 
religion  in  belief  of  the  doctrines  and  submission  to  the 
obligations.  M.  Coquerel,  however,  has  cut  himself  off 
from  this  reply.  With  him,  Christ  is  not  the  introducer  of 
a  Revelation :  but  Revelation  is  the  introducer  of  Christ ; 
and  having  completed  the  attestation  which  brings  him  on 
the  stage,  it  simply  leaves  him  there  and  retires.  There 
appears,  accordingly,  an  enormous  disproportion  between 
means  and  ends.  Our  author's  claims  for  all  the  instru- 
mental apparatus  of  Christianity, — for  prophecy  and 
preliminary  history, — for  miracle  and  contemporaneous 
testimony, — are  positive  and  lofty.  His  account  of  the 
Christianity  itself  to  which  this  vast  procession  leads,  is 
negative  and  vague.  The  Gospel  is  "  not  a  system  of 
instruction"  (p.  281).  Instead  of  communicating,  it  takes 
as  axiomatic  or  admitted,  "  all  truths  concerning  God,  his 
attributes,  creation,  providence,  free-will,  and  immortality," 
the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  fraternity  of  men  (pp.  287, 
288),  as  well  as  all  moral  rules  respecting  "  the  con- 
stitution of  a  family,  that  of  property,  individual  liberty 
and  political  order,  and  finally,  suicide  "  (p.  289).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  "  holds  back  or  avoids  "  all  truths  respecting 
"  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,"  "  the  union  of  soul  and 
body,"  "  the  relation  between  the  living  and  the  dead,"  the 
"end  of  the  world,"  the  constitution  of  the  future  life 
and  the  mutual  recognition  of  friends  there,  the  nature  of 
angels  and  demons  (pp.  295 — 298).  The  only  truths 
which  it  is  said  to  determine  by  facts,  are  "  the  identity  of 
man  through  the  process  of  death,"  and  "  the  existence  of 
angels,  good  and  evil"  (p.  285) :  and  even  in  setting  these 
questions  to  rest,  Revelation  appears  to  be  carried  beyond 
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its  defined  function  of  "  testifying  Redemption."     When  to 
this   we    add,   that  Christianity,  in  order  to  vindicate  its 
spiritual  character,    must,   in  our  author's  view,  free  itself 
from     disciplinary   rules, — from   every   remnant   of    form, 
— from  the  letter  of  Scripture, — and  from  dogmas, — no  less 
than  from   clerical  influence  and  human  authority, — some 
wonder  may  be  felt   at  the  alchemy  of  his   philosophy, 
which,  after  ransacking  the  world  for  its  ingredients,   and 
exposing  them  to  the  white  heat   of   its  refining  process, 
finds  its  crucible   empty  as  at  first,  instead  of  heavy  with 
its  residuum  of  gold.     For  our  own  part,  we  heartily  con- 
cur in  M.  Coquerel's  negative  verdicts,  and  are  content  to 
receive   at  the  hands  of  Christianity,    the  pure  truths  of 
natural  piety,  cleared  from  all  that  oppresses  and  degrades 
them.     We  receive   these  however  through  the  mind   of 
Christ,    and  deeply  coloured    by  the  transmission.      His 
divine    life    has    disclosed  a  fresh  image   and    ideal     of 
human    perfection ;  —  changed    and   raised    the    standard 
of  aspiration ; — and,     above    all,     furnished  a  new   type, 
representative   of    God,    and    determining   the    spirit    of 
every  heavenly   hope.      In  this,    his   personal    occupancy 
of  our   reverential  and  trustful  affections,    has  consisted, 
we  believe,   the  essential  power  of    Christianity.       Only, 
for  the  exercise  of  a  function  like  this,  we  cannot  pretend 
that   the  prophetic   expectations  of  twenty  centuries,   the 
wonders  of   supernatural   birth,  or   even   the  escort  of  a 
train    of    outward  signs,  appear  to  be   indispensable  :    if 
there  be  but  miracle  enough  to  fix  the  eye,  and  give  time 
for  the  impression  to  sink  into  the  heart,  and  propagate 
itself  from  age  to  age,  the  ends  of  such  an  inspiration  are 
achieved.     We  cannot  at  all  feel  the  force  of  our  author's 
emphatic  assertion,  that  in  order  to  effect  a  redemption, — 
that    is,   a  subjective     change, — there    must  be  objective 
miracles.      We   can  understand  this  doctrine  from  those 
who  take  Christianity  to  be  "a  system  of  instruction,"  and 
who   deny  the  natural   power  of  man   to  appreciate  that 
instruction  from  its  intrinsic  character ;  provided  they  hold, 
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at  the  same  time,  that  miracles,  being  deviations  from  the 
laws  of  nature,  are  special  acts  of  God  ;  and  provided 
further,  they  conceive  the  operation  of  time  and  distance 
in  weakening  supernatural  proofs  to  be  insignificant.  But 
M.  Coquerel  denies  every  one  of  these  propositions.  He 
makes  Christianity  subjective,  and  his  whole  work  brings 
it  to  the  appeal  of  consciousness  ;  yet,  on  behalf  of  prophecy 
and  sign,  he  declares  the  insufficiency  of  that  appeal. 
He  pronounces  miracles  to  be,  like  planetary  perturbations, 
within  the  compass  of  natural  law ;  yet  assigns  to  them  a 
demonstrative  power  which  requires  them  to  lie  beyond 
the  resources  of  nature.  He  confesses  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  miracle  exists  only  for  eye-witnesses  ;  yet  while 
insisting  on  its  necessity  for  their  faith,  maintains  its 
superfluousness  for  all  others.  If  the  question  about  the 
a  priori  need  of  miraculous  witness  is  to  be  opened,  and  a 
competition  of  want  is  to  be  set  up  between  the  prophet's 
contemporaries  and  his  successors,  we  fear  that  distant 
times  possess  the  more  urgent  claim.  Surely  the  divine 
messenger  has  a  more  interrupted  and  difficult  contact 
with  posterity  than  with  his  associates  :  and  if  there  be 
any  persons  on  behalf  of  whom  the  natural  resources  of 
persuasion  require  to  be  enlarged  by  extraordinary  displays 
of  power,  it  must  be  the  strangers  separated  by  ages,  and 
deprived  of  the  thousand  lights  of  living  proximity. 
Whether  a  religion  spreads  from  East  to  West  in  space,  or 
from  generation  to  generation  in  time,  in  either  case  it  is 
given  to  new  minds :  there  is  no  more  of  simple  conti- 
nuity in  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other  :  an  agency 
needed  as  a  missionary  witness  cannot  be  pronounced  use- 
less as  a  perpetual  witness  :  and  whoever  argues  the  question 
upon  this  speculative  ground  of  a  presumed  antecedent 
necessity,  precludes  himself  from  closing  the  plea  of  con- 
tinued miracle  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  these  remarks  we  intend  simply  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  the  questions  in  relation  to  prophecy  and  miracle  are 
historical  and  critical,  and  are  totally  incapable  of  phi- 
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losophical  prejudgment.  It  is  our  author's  treatment  of 
the  topic,  more  than  his  results,  which  fails  to  satisfy  us. 
He  has  a  favourite  auxiliary  in  all  his  arguments  :  he 
declines  the  verb  To  be  in  only  one  form,  Must  be.  We 
have  an  old-fashioned  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  tenses 
Has  been  and  Is.  We  cannot  profess  any  intimate  famil- 
iarity with  the  numerous  necessities  of  this  universe.  It 
is  chiefly  the  ambition  to  prove  too  much  that  challenges 
objection  to  M.  Coquerel's  reasoning.  For  example,  when 
he  contends  that  it  would  be  improper  to  grant  us,  in 
religion,  more  than  a  frugal  allowance  of  evidence,  because 
"too  much  revelation  would  destroy  free  will"  (pp.  234. 
301),  a  host  of  embarrassments  are  conjured  up  by  the 
suggestion.  If  then  Christ  had  a  higher  assurance  than 
we,  he  had  less  free  will,  and  suffered  the  very  evil  from 
which  God  has  protected  us  :  in  proportion  to  his  superior 
perception,  his  uncommunicated  light,  he  lived  under 
different  moral  conditions,  and  his  example  carries  no 
obligation  ;  and  the  Omniscient  Being  must  be  without 
free  will  at  all.  Again,  our  author  undertakes  to  tell  us 
what  things  it  is  better  that  we  should  not  know,  and  so 
explains  the  "  reserve "  of  Scripture,  assuring  us  that  it 
was  "  intentional."  He  appeals  to  the  mischievous  pro- 
phecies, often  re-produced,  of  the  end  of  the  world, — to  the 
mystical  attempts  to  establish  an  intercourse  between  the 
living  and  the  dead, — to  the  horrors  of  demonology,  in 
order  to  convince  us  that  silence  on  these  points  was  indis- 
pensable. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  angels  ?  On  this  subject  the  Gospel 
is  mute,  to  the  extent  of  commonly  designating  angels  by  their 
functions  and  their  names  of  honour ;  and  even  sometimes  as 
young  men.  With  respect  to  demons  or  bad  angels,  the 
Gospel  explains  itself  still  less  positively  ;  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  its  language  is  often  much  more  allegorical  on  the 
subject  of  superior  beings  fallen  from  their  holiness,  than  when 
it  speaks  of  spirits  which  have  remained  pure.  The  horrible 
errors  into  which  the  demonology  of  the  middle  ages  fell,  and 
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which  are  yet  far  from  being  extirpated,  are  sufficient  proofs 
how  necessary  it  was  not  to  give  any  plausible  pretexts  to 
impure  and  unholy  imaginations.  Between  the  impossibility  of 
saying  nothing  or  of  saying  every  thing,  revelation  has  said  the 
least  possible,  and  guarded  itself  against  becoming  the  in- 
voluntary accomplice  of  superstition." — (P.  298.) 

Surely  this  is  strange  argument.  To  establish  the  evil 
of  too  much  knowledge  of  a  certain  subject,  our  author 
adduces  the  mischief  of  ignorance  and  mistake  upon  it ; 
and  virtually  exclaims,  '  If  it  was  so  pernicious  to  know 
next  to  nothing,  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  know  the 
whole ! '  Or,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  was  not  the  portion 
of  knoiuledge  allowed,  that  wrought  the  ill ;  then  the  evil 
must  be  referred  either  to  the  remaining  ignorance, — which 
more  revelation  would  therefore  have  blessed  us  by  re- 
moving; or  to  the  mere  discussion  of  the  subject,  which 
Scripture  has  said  enough  to  raise.  In  fact,  who  can  deny 
that  the  state  in  which  such  questions  as  demonology  are 
described  as  being  left  in  the  Bible,  is  precisely  such  as  to 
lead  the  disordered  imaginations  of  men  to  the  very  mis- 
chiefs here  deprecated ;  which  have  arisen  from  acccepting 
as  necessarily  true  what  the  Evangelists  imply  in  their 
narratives  of  demoniacs.  And  what  room  would  have  been 
left  for  such  abuses,  if  we  had  been  directly  told,  either 
that  there  are  .no  demons,  or  that  they  are  cut  off  by  an 
impassable  barrier  from  relations  with  our  world?  The 
principle  involved  in  this  species  of  reasoning  appears  to  us 
most  dangerous  and  fallacious.  Once  allow  that  there  is 
any  test  for  determining  beforehand  what  it  is  good,  and 
what  it  is  bad  for  us  to  know ;  and  rules  must  follow  for 
the  repression  of  curiosity,  and  the  restraint  of  intellectual 
freedom.  There  can  be  no  more  monstrous  presumption 
than  for  a  being  in  the  dark  to  hold  forth  upon  the  disad- 
vantages of  light.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  a  subject,  how  can 
he  anticipate  what  would  ensue  on  the  removal  of  that 
ignorance  ?  While  the  cloud  is  round  him,  he  cannot  lay 
down  the  landscape  which  its  dispersion  will  unveil. 
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It  is  however  the  piety,  and  by  no  means  the  timidity,  of 
our  author,  that  engages  him  for  the  moment  in  this  ques- 
tionable defence  of  reserve  in  Revelation.  He  would  have 
been  equally  ready  to  take  the  other  side  had  God  seen  fit 
to  disclose  to  us  what  is  now  kept  secret.  M.  Coquerel 
has,  after  all,  a  genuine  love  of  light :  and  there  is  a  noble 
tone  pervading  his  claim  for  intellectual  freedom  within  the 
church,  indicative  of  a  generous  and  high-minded  faith. 

"  Let  every  one  guard  himself  from  supposing  that  this  liberty 
can  ever  be  prejudicial  to  faith— to  truth.  It  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, eminently  favour  the  influence  of  Christian  doctrines  over 
the  human  mind,  for  this  plain  reason — that  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  are  turned  away  from  the  faith  by  disputes  concern- 
ing its  truth  ;  what  disgusts  the  world  with  dogmatizing  is,  that 
even  now,  to  enumerate  dogmas  is  to  excite  strife  ;  to  enforce 
convictions  is  to  rouse  enmities  ;  and,  nevertheless,  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  firm,  consolatory,  and  saving  faith,  which 
suffices  as  a  guide  and  support  in  life  and  in  death  :  that  is  the 
faith  which  is  the  result  of  a  man's  own  inquiries. 

"  This  freedom  is  also  the  only  means  which  the  Lord  has 
conferred  upon  Christendom,  to  found  and  maintain  religious 
peace  between  its  various  priesthoods  and  their  Churches. 
During  eighteen  centuries  this  peace  has  been  sought  in  vain, 
in  an  identity,  homogeneity,  complete  harmony  of  faith  and 
teaching.  Experience,  therefore,  is  decisive  ;  experience  which 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  tumult  of  so  many  dreadful 
religious  wars, — through  torrents  of  human  blood,  and  the 
flames  of  multitudes  who  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake. 
Religious  peace  is  not  to  be  founded  by  a  harmony  of  intellects 
(minds)  but  a  harmony  of  hearts  ;  and  this  last  is  impossible, 
till  we  fully  recognize  the  sacred  duty  of  mutual  respect  for 
sincere  opinions,  and  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  value 
of  sincerity  before  God  and  man." — (P.  392.) 

Whatever  obscurity  may  hang  around  M.  Coquerel's  con- 
ception of  Christianity,  most  of  the  definite  propositions 
which  he  affirms  respecting  it  we  find  to  be  true  of  our  own. 
He  does  not  suppose  that  its  destinies  are  completed  in 
this  life ;  but  follows  it  into  the  future  phases  of  human 
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progress;  and  ventures  to  trace  the  influences  of  the 
"  celestial  gospel,"  upon  the  minds  then  first  opened  to  its 
light.  And  if  by  "the  Gospel"  we  understand  the  per- 
sonal ascendency  over  lower  natures  of  the  great  model- 
soul,  the  divine  ideal  of  humanity, — this  essence  of  our 
religion  is  doubtless  common  to  both  spheres  :  and  is  so 
far  from  being  arrested  by  death,  that  it  then  first  attains 
its  power  with  the  transition  from  traditional  reverence  to 
personal  discipleship.  For  the  foreigners  to  Christendom, 
whether  sage  or  barbarous,  a  glorious  naturalization  is  there 
reserved. 

"  Undoubtedly,  the  great  men  and  great  geniuses  of  antiquity, 
who  served  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  as  far  as  the  light  of 
their  conscience  and  reason  rendered  such  service  possible — 
Socrates,  Aristides  and  others — were  astonished,  the  instant 
after  death,  to  give  up  their  souls  with  joy  unspeakable  to 
developments  of  which  they  had  no  anticipation,  and  to  read,  in 
some  measure,  a  heavenly  Gospel  upon  the  shell  of  their  ostra- 
cism, or  the  lip  of  their  cup  of  hemlock.  Titus  rejoiced  to  under- 
stand, that  in  eternity  not  a  single  day  was  lost  for  well-doing  ; 
and  Epictetus,  at  having  discovered  that  true  liberty  of  a  wise 
man,  which  shall  be  guaranteed  for  ever  in  heaven.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  unhappy  savage,  who  has  never  displayed  any 
other  virtue  than  barbarian  firmness  in  enduring  the  prolonged 
torments  of  the  fatal  stake,  will  exchange  his  cruel  heroism  for 
a  state  of  perfection,  of  which  he  never  could  have  entertained 
the  slightest  idea  ;  here  below  he  was  hardly  a  man  ; — the  feel- 
ings of  his  humanity  have  been  reserved  for  a  better  state." — 
(P.  404.) 

Whether  this  conversion  will  be  open  even  to  those 
"  whose  ignorance  or  infidelity  of  the  deepest  dye  has  been 
only  a  resource  of  immorality,"  or  whether  the  path  of 
return  to  God  is  determinately  closed  with  the  present 
life,  is  a  question  on  which  the  most  rigorous  theology  has 
long  begun  to  speak  with  a  significant  reserve,  and  which 
our  author  unhesitatingly  resolves  in  favour  of  the  mer- 
ciful side  of  the  alternative.  He  fully  accepts  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Universal  Restoration ;  and  we  can  ill  afford  to 
quarrel  with  any  process  of  thought  which  tempers  the 
severity  of  ordinary  creeds  with  so  benign  a  hope.  We  do 
not  think  however  that  M.  Coquerel,  in  repudiating  the 
usual  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  conclusion,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  substituting  any  better,  or  in  removing  the 
question  from  its  old  ground.  He  relies  mainly  on  the 
assumption  that  a  self-conscious  being  cannot  suffer  with- 
out being  instructed  by  his  sufferings,  both  as  to  their 
causes  and  as  to  their  cure;  and  conceives  that  efforts 
of  successful  self-recovery  must  thus  be  awakened  and 
sustained ;  that  punishment,  in  short,  of  its  own  nature 
becomes  transformed  into  chastisement.  We  fear  that 
this  argument  for  the  self-destructive  nature  of  evil  labours 
under  a  fatal  defect.  It  supposes  that  seeing  clearly  and 
feeling  deeply  are  the  sole  conditions  of  acting  wisely; 
that  remorse  must  lead  to  exertion,  and  conscious  know- 
ledge stimulate  recovery.  It  overlooks  the  prostration  of 
will  induced  by  unfaithfulness,  and  expects  strength  from 
the  brilliant  lassitude  of  decline.  There  is  a  point  in  the 
history  of  the  guilty  mind,  at  which  fear  provokes  to  flight 
no  more, — the  hands  are  only  wrung  in  stationary  anguish, 
— and  the  lips,  too  hopeless  for  prayer,  can  but  curse  the 
day  of  birth.  And  thenceforth,  the  finest  discernment  of 
moral  cause  and  effect  affords  no  security  for  amendment ; 
the  most  "  instructive "  punishment  is  but  a  remedy 
brought  when  the  pulse  is  gone.  In  this  condition  of  the 
mind,  motive,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  only  thrown  away : 
self-cure  becomes  impossible :  but  not  every  source  of 
healing  is  yet  cut  off.  There  is  an  openness  still  to  the 
agency  of  pure  and  loving  beings  ;  the  broken  pride,  the 
conscious  shame,  the  incapable  will,  are  even  singularly 
prone  to  lean  upon  a  nobler  nature,  to  take  the  shelter  of 
an  unreproachful  affection,  and  become  docile  as  a  child  to 
a  loving  and  protecting  power.  Restoration  therefore  must 
resort  for  its  hope  to  this  spiritual  dientela,  which  surely 
harmonizes  well  with  the  conceptions  of  a  reasonable  faith. 
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And  with  this  supplement,  our  author's  argument,  relieved 
of  the  most  embarrassing  class  of  cases,  becomes  better 
able  to  sustain  the  weight  it  is  called  upon  to  bear. 

Some  of  the  gravest  considerations  on  his  own  side  of  this 
question  are  treated  with  a  slight  and  off-hand  dismissal 
which  we  cannot  admire.  Surely,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
foundation  in  natural  reason  and  justice  for  the  feeling, 
that  the  transgression  of  a  finite  being  cannot  merit  infi- 
nite penalty,  and  the  sin  of  a  moment  incur  a  never- 
ending  woe.  M.  Coquerel  pronounces  the  argument 
"worthless:"  for— 

"  The  objection  drawn  from  the  disproportion  in  extent,  so  to 
speak,  between  time  and  immortality,  transports  the  intuition* 
of  Time  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world."— (P.  408.) 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  after  the  example  of  the  English  Editors 
of  Kant,  and  adhering  to  the  analogy  of  the  French,  Mr.  Davison  has 
expressed  the  meaning  of  Anschauung  by  the  word  Intidtion.  This 
term,  in  English,  is  pre-engaged.  It  denotes  the  immediate,  as  opposed 
to  the  mediate,  recognition  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  a  proposition.  The 
mental  act  to  which  it  refers  requires  a  predication  for  its  object,  and 
is  an  act  of  the  understanding*  The  term  Anschauung,  on  the  other 
hand,  denotes  the  Representation  of  an  object,  whether  of  perception 
or  of  imagination  ;  a  mere  solitary  image,  without  any  relation  involv- 
ing truth  or  falsehood.  This  mental  looking  at  a  thing  (not  at  a  judg- 
ment) is  referred  by  Kant  to  the  faculty  of  Sense :  every  act  of  which 
pre-supposes,  as  its  condition  and  ground,  the  representations  of  Space 
and  Time. 

Having  touched  thus   far   upon  the  Translator's  task,  we  will  add 
that,  in  general,  its  execution  appears  to  us  to  merit  the  praise  accorded 
to  it  by  the  Author  in  his  Preface.     We  have  noticed,  however,  a  few 
blemishes,  which,  for  the  sake  of  any  future  Edition,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention. 
Page.  Line. 
33  —  26.     '  /waccomplissement '    is   rendered    'accomplishment,' 

instead  of  'failure* 

84  — Title.  '  Peines  de  I'Eternite  '    is  rendered  *  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.' 

91  —  15.     '  Soulev^es  '  is  rendered  '  removed,'  instead  of  '  raised. ,' 
93  —  26.      '  Would  '  instead  of  '  should: 

100 — Title.  *  Distraction '     is    rendered    'distraction,'    instead    of 
'  absence  '  or  '  abstraction. ' 
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It  will  be  seen  that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine,  which  declares  that  Time  has  no  objective  exist- 
ence, but  is  a  mere  form  of  human  thought, — the  subjective 
ground  on  which  it  is  given  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  the 
phenomena  within  or  without  us.  This  doctrine,  by  shutting 
up  Time  and  Space  (which  comes  under  the  same  category) 
with  the  human  constitution,  seems  to  forbid  our  carrying 
out  into  the  sphere  of  external  realities  any  propositions  in- 
volving these  representations.  The  systematic  enforcement 
of  such  a  prohibition  is  manifestly  impossible :  not  only 
would  all  the  sciences  of  quantity  and  proportion,  of  ante- 
cedence and  sequence,  disappear ;  but  as  Space  in  its 
vanishing  carries  with  it  whatever  is  external,  and  Time, 
whatever  is  internal,  the  entire  sphere  of  all  reality  dissolves 
away,  and  nothing  remains  about  which  an  affirmation  can 
be  made.  Under  these  circumstances,  wise  men  will  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  of  their  own  minds ;  and  be  content  to  wear 
the  spectacles  which  God  has  given  them.  Pull  them  off, 
and  Man,  Nature,  God  =  o;  keep  them  on,  and  Space  and 
Time = Infinite,  comprising  or  coalescing  with  Man,  Nature, 
God.  As  no  one  can  affirm  the  first  equation  without  ipso 
facto  denying  it,  there  seems  no  resource  but  to  accept  the 
second.  If  any  one,  however,  regardless  of  consistency, 
chooses  to  shift  about  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  evident 

Page.  Line. 

129  — Last.  '  Dans  le  courant  de  notre  theorie  '  is  unaccountably 
rendered  '  in  the  elimination  of  our  theory.' 

155  —  5~7«  The  sentence,  obscure  in  the  original,  is  unintelligible 
in  the  translation.  The  meaning,  however,  is,  that 
'  Idolatry  is  no  more  than  the  consolidation  into  insti- 
tuted forms  of  the  false,  the  bad, — of  disordered  affec- 
tions and  selfish  practice.'  '  Degenerescence  '  is  not 
English ;  and  in  its  spelling  violates  the  Latin 
analogy. 

302  —  27.  *  Faith  in  human  religiousness '  makes  '  religiousness  * 
the  object  of  faith.  *  L'etablissement  de  la  foi  dans  la 
religiosite  humaine  '  means  '  the  establishment  of  faith 
within  the  religious  faculty  of  man. ' 

395  ~~  25-   '  Doit  resulter '    is  rendered  '  ought  to  result.' 
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that  wonderful  effects  may  be  produced.  Glasses  on,  the 
order  of  things  is  real :  glasses  off,  the  order  is  gone.  He 
gains  a  power  of  annihilation  ad  libitum  ;  can  spirit  away 
any  disagreeable  proposition,  without  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining it, — for  it  is  sure  to  have  some  element  of  time  or 
space  in  it,  and  to  vanish  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the 
window.  In  short,  he  can  reserve  chronology  and  room 
enough  for  himself  and  his  theories,  and  dislodge  every- 
thing else  into  the  inane.  M.  Coquerel  is  much  given  to 
the  use  of  this  enchanter's  wand,  and  the  solutions  he 
effects  by  it  are  curiosities  in  philosophy.  In  the  example 
adduced  above,  he  contends,  that  no  duration  of  punish- 
ment can  be  disproportioned  to  guilt,  because  time  does 
not  exist,  and  can  have  neither  proportion  nor  dispropor- 
tion of  parts.  We  find  also  the  following  arguments  : 

God  regards  the  longest  and  the  shortest, — the  greatest 
and  the  least, — sufferings  with  the  same  sentiment :  time 
and  degree  being  nothing  in  reality,  nothing  therefore  to 
Him.— (P.  408.) 

The  Word  might  be  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  yet 
God  be  prior  to  the  Word ;  because,  as  there  is  no  Time, 
there  can  be  no  Priority. — (P.  461.) 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  texts  which,  on  the  cruci- 
fixion day,  place  Christ,  with  the  thief,  in  Paradise  ;  which, 
before  the  resurrection  day,  send  Christ  to  Hades  to  the 
spirits  in  prison;  and  which  describe  his  ascension  into  the 
clouds  ;  because,  the  space  being  unreal,  all  problems  of 
place  disappear. — (P.  460.) 

Heaven  and  Hell  cannot  be  future  and  external,  but 
must  be  present  and  internal ;  because  there  is  no  Time  or 
Space.— (P.  397.) 

Christianity, — the  attested  fact  of  a  Redemption,— 
though  its  records  speak  of  a  Coming  of  Christ  and  End 
of  the  World,  contains  no  local  or  chronological  proposi- 
tion ;  for  time  and  space  are  only  its  unreal  frame-work. — 
(Pp-  395-  398.) 

The  Scriptures,  in  affirming  that  God  exists  at  all  times 
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and  in  all  places,  must  be  understood  to  deny  the  reality  of 
any  time  and  any  space. — (P.  105.) 

The  existence  of  animal  suffering  before  the  Fall  is  no 
objection  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the 
Fall ;  for  as  Time  is  nothing,  priority  is  nothing. — (P.  44.) 

Other  examples,  less  capable  of  compendious  statement, 
might  be  cited  :  but  these  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
strange  metamorphoses  which  this  philosophical  divining- 
rod  can  produce. 

We  have  not  space  to  render  any  account  of  M. 
Coquerel's  Scriptural  exegesis.  Occasionally,  we  meet  with 
very  sound  and  sensible  critical  expositions  ;  as  of  the 
Proem  of  John  (p.  166);  of  i  Tim.  iii.  16  (p.  170);  of 
Heb.  v.  7  (p.  178);  of  the  passages  containing  the  word 
Sheol  (p.  117).  But,  in  general,  his  style  of  interpretation 
appears  to  us  too  fanciful  and  ingenious  ;  divesting  the 
sacred  writings  of  their  distinctive  hues  of  race  and  age,  and 
throwing  over  them  the  pale  light  of  modern  philosophy. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  Hebrew  warriors  and  prophets 
speak  the  language  of  M.  Cousin.  The  time  is  past  when 
a  divine  could  put  down  the  doctrine  of  a  priori  ideas,  by 
quoting  Job's  dictum,  "We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world:"  and  when  we  find  our  author  refuting  "Idealism," 
and  proving  the  antithesis  of  Self  and  Not-self,  by  the  text, 
"Ye  fools,  did  not  he  that  made  that  which  is  ivithout, 
make  that  which  is  within  also"  (Luke  xi.  40),  we  cannot 
but  regret  the  encroachments  of  the  metaphysician  upon 
the  province  of  the  critic.  On  some  important  points, — 
especially  on  the  leading  principles  of  the  Pauline  theology, 
— we  find  ourselves  in  imperfect  accordance  with  M. 
Coquerel :  but  the  brevity  of  his  notes,  as  well  as  the 
exhausted  patience  of  our  readers,  will  plead  our  excuse  for 
passing  these  topics  in  silence. 

In  looking  back  upon  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  feel 
conscious  of  having  expressed  a  more  copious  dissent  from 
the  author,  than  our  prevailing  concurrence  in  his  conclu- 
sions would  seem  to  render  natural.  But  the  structure  of 
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his  book,  which  professes  to  be  a  logical  whole,  and  the 
express  claim  in  the  Preface,  that  the  iron  chain  of  demon- 
stration shall  be  tested  and  not  the  golden  lustre  which  it 
supports,  have ,  left  us  no  choice ;  and  have  unhappily  pre- 
cluded us  from  dwelling  on  several  detached  parts  of  the 
treatise  to  which  we  assent  with  hearty  admiration.  Had 
we  been  at  liberty  to  treat  the  work,  not  as  "a  complete 
system  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,"  but  as  a  manifesto  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  measuring  the  line  to  which  the 
Reformation  had  advanced  in  that  country,  we  should  have 
welcomed  it  with  no  words  but  those  of  sympathy.  And 
we  cannot  refrain  from  closing  our  notice  with  a  delightful 
paragraph,  showing  how  comprehensive  a  charity  is  blended, 
in  the  author's  mind,  with  a  profound  and  thoughtful 
faith  :— 

"  There  lived  in  our  country  (France)  a  man  who  believed  in 
the  real  presence,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  the  reign  and 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  in  works  of  supererogation,  in  treasures 
of  indulgences,  and  in  the  power  of  absolution  ;  he  believed  in 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  so  thoroughly,  that  perhaps  the 
only  trace  of  affectation  observable  in  his  life  was  the  demon- 
strations of  submission,  publicly  made,  to  a  papal  decision. 
Assuredly,  according  to  the  Protestant  faith,  this  man  was  a 
very  imperfect  Christian,  as  respects  his  faith.  He  gave,  how- 
ever, examples  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  ;  he  lived  an 
eminently  Christian  life,  opened  his  palace  to  all  the  wounded, 
friends  or  enemies,  condemned  all  violence  and  persecution  on 
the  pretext  of  religion  ;  he  lived  like  an  admirable  Christian,  in 
one  of  those  periods  when  it  was  most  difficult  so  to  do  :— his 
name  was  Fenelon.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  there  are  many 
Protestants  at  the  present  day  who  refuse  to  admit  that  Fenelon 
was  eminently  Christian  in  everything  except  his  faith  ? 

"  In  our  own  days  there  has  lived  a  man  in  our  country  who 
believed  the  Papacy  to  be  a  scandalous  usurpation  of  human 
dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  who  believed  that  the 
bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord's  Supper  are  merely  the 
common  product  of  corn  and  the  vine  ;  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  the  most  prodigious  of  errors  ;  that  every  priest  who 
absolves,  usurps  the  prerogative  of  God  ;  that  the  Assumption 
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of  the  Virgin  is  a  fable,  and  her  worship  a  superstition  ;— this 
man,  by  the  uninterrupted  devotedness  of  half  a  century, 
succeeded  in  rescuing  from  misery,  ignorance,  immorality,  and 
irreligion,  a  whole  commune,  lost  in  a  wild  and  pathless  district 
of  the  Vosges.  In  order  to  succeed,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
secret  of  St.  Paul ;  he  became  all  things  to  all  men  ;  he  was  at 
once  pastor  and  schoolmaster,  judge  and  arbitrator,  farmer, 
mason,  road-maker,  and  became  even  a  printer,  in  order  to 
diffuse  the  holy  truths  of  Christianity  ; — his  name  was  Oberlin. 
According  to  the  Catholic  faith,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
have  met  with  a  Christian  more  imperfect  in  respect  of  faith. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  many  Catholics  could  be  found  at 
the  present  day  who  would  hesitate  to  proclaim,  that  in  all  other 
respects  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  better 
Christian  than  Oberlin  ? 

"  To  these  illustrious  examples,  how  many  more  humble  ones 
might  we  add  !  Who  does  not  discover  on  his  path  of  life,  who 
does  not  remark  among  his  circle  of  friends  and  relations,  and 
often  in  his  private  family  sphere,  minds  whose  faith  he  con- 
demns, and  whose  Christian  virtues  he  admires  ? 

"  In  a  word,  who  has  not  seen  the  holiness,  the  charity,  the 
touching  humility  of  the  Gospel  extending  their  sweet  influence 
over  the  course  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  superstitions  and  errors 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  understanding  ? " — (Pp. 
389-391.) 


V. 
LETTER  AND  SPIRIT.* 

THIS  discourse  was  delivered  before  the  ministers  and 
delegates  of  the  Congregational  Union.  The  audience  was 
choice;  the  subject,  great ;  the  preacher,  eminent :  and  the 
hearer, — still  more,  the  reader, — might  reasonably  expect  a 
thoughtful  contribution  towards  the  settlement  of  a  deep 
and  intricate  question.  He  will  be  disappointed.  Should 
he  already  be  in  Dr.  Vaughan's  state  of  mind, — alarmed  at 
the  freedom  with  which  the  outward  authority  of  Scripture 
is  often  treated,  and  startled  by  the  tones  of  a  Christian 
piety  apart  from  the  reputed  essentials  of  Christian  dogma, 
— he  will  find  vigorous  expression  here  given  to  his  own 
disturbed  feelings  and  offended  attachments.  Should  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  in  any  sympathy  with  Theodore 
Parker  or  Francis  Newman,  or  even  J.  D.  Morell,  he  will 
experience  the  peculiar  style  of  cruel  candour  distinctive 
of  pulpit  polemics ;  being  first  mildly  coaxed  into  the 
preacher's  hands,  and  then  sharply  beaten.  But  should  he 
be  an  earnest  thinker,  needing  real  guidance  between  these 
two  directions,  he  will  receive  no  help,  unless  he  can  extract 
it  from  this  riddle,  which  contains  the  substance  of  the 
sermon, — that  he  must  take  both  paths,  and  for  that  end 
never  quit  the  preacher's  one.  "  You  must  believe  nothing 
against  the  spirit :  you  must  believe  everything  according  to 

*  "Letter and  Spirit :  a  Discourse  on  Modern  Philosophical  Spiritual- 
ism,  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity."  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.D., 
London  :  1849. — Prospective  Review,  May,  1850. 
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the  letter :  which  may  be  easily  done,  by  just  accepting  the 
letter  as  the  rule  for  the  spirit." 

The  object  of  Dr.  Vaughan  is  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  writers  just  named,  by  assailing  a  position  common 
to  them  all,  viz.,  that  we  are  "to  subject  everything  religion 
may  be  supposed  to  include,  to  the  test  of  an  intuitive  sus- 
ceptibility or  power  of  the  mind,  which,  quite  apart  from 
the  ordinary  lights  of  the  understanding,  is  held  to  be  our 
great  denominator  in  respect  to  all  religious  truth,  and  all 
certainty  in  relation  to  it."  This  "  dreamy  theory"  (the 
"  Religion  of  the  Spirit ")  he  regards  as  an  extravagant 
reaction  against  the  "Religion  of  the  Letter," — the  "super- 
stition which  looks  more  to  documents,  institutions,  observ- 
ances, than  to  any  of  those  realities  which  are  among  the 
necessary  elements  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life."  He 
undertakes  to  weigh  the  good  and  evil  of  both  these 
opposite  tendencies,  and  to  find  the  point  of  equilibrium 
where  they  combine  in  a  partnership  of  wisdom. 

If  Dr.  Vaughan  had  fulfilled  this  promise;  if  he  had 
adjusted  the  claims  of  the  inward  Soul  and  the  outward 
Book ;  if  he  had  shown  how  the  one  is  to  be  the  judge 
without  ceasing  to  be  the  disciple  of  the  other, — to  impose 
on  it  conditions  and  yet  be  ruled  by  it  as  a  law ; — he  would 
have  relieved  the  religion  of  the  age  from  one  of  its  most 
oppressive  embarrassments.  The  problem  is  in  truth  the 
ecclesiastical  form  of  the  great  struggle  between  Idealism 
and  Realism, — between  the  rights  of  subjective  conscious- 
ness and  those  of  objective  tuition.  As,  in  the  doctrine  of 
Perception,  the  question  is  raised,  whether  the  mind  spon- 
taneously provides  Space  as  a  condition  for  apprehending 
Body,  or  from  experience  of  Body  learns  the  lessons  of 
Space;  as,  in  the  logic  of  the  natural  Sciences,  it  is  doubted 
whether  our  thought  throws  out  the  law  of  Causation  upon 
phenomena,  or  gathers  it  from  them ;  as,  in  ethical  Philo- 
sophy, there  is  a  controversy  whether  the  sense  of  Obliga- 
tion indigenously  springs  from  reflection  on  our  own  acts, 
or  is  imported  into  us  by  observation  of  the  acts  of  others  : 
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— so,  in  Religion  it  is  asked  how  far  the  native  faiths  of  our 
purer  mind  are  to  bear  authority,  and  how  far  we  are 
dependent  on  the  historical  testimony  of  physical  miracle, 
and  the  propositions  of  a  verbal  revelation.  This  last  ques- 
tion cannot  be  discussed,  any  more  than  the  others,  without 
carrying  the  research  pretty  deep  into  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  so  as  to  determine  the  precise  relation  of  the 
faculties  to  one  another  and  of  all  to  their  outward  oppor- 
tunities. Whoever  contends  for  intuitive  apprehensions  of 
divine  truth  supposes  the  mind  spontaneously  active  ;  who- 
ever denies  them,  conceives  of  it  as  merely  receptive.  He 
who  never  doubts  a  faith  to  be  true  which  he  feels  to  be 
holy,  places  his  understanding  at  the  disposal  of  moral 
sentiment  and  affection  :  while  he  who  cannot  own  it  as 
holy  till  witnesses  have  proved  it  to  be  true,  postpones  the 
suggestions  of  conscience  to  the  intellectual  estimate  of  pro- 
babilities. A  different  conception  of  the  mind's  action,  and 
a  different  ranking  of  its  several  powers,  evidently  lie  at  the 
bases  of  these  contrasted  theories  ;  and  a  discussion  which 
does  not  sink  to  these  foundations  must  remain  without 
result ;  superficially  exhibiting  an  antipathy  which  it  cannot 
radically  resolve.  Our  author's  unconsciousness  of  this 
renders  his  whole  treatment  of  his  subject  loose  and 
unsatisfactory. 

The  very  problem  on  which  he  is  engaged  is  so  un- 
steadily conceived  as  to  fluctuate  with  almost  every  state- 
ment. The  antithesis  of  "  letter  and  spirit "  is  employed 
chiefly  to  contrast  intuitive  with  testimonial  authority  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  and  the  rivalry  between  these  two 
sources  or  antecedents  of  faith  is  the  main  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. But  on  one  page  (p.  i)  "the  letter"  is  defined 
to  mean  "the  truth  which  our  Lord  taught,"  and  "  the 
spirit "  to  be  "  that  condition  of  our  spiritual  nature  which 
is  the  natural  result  of  Christian  truth."  On  another  (p.  5) 
"  the  letter  "  becomes  "  the  Church  system  to  which  a  man 
has  given  his  adhesion  ; "  "  the  spirit," — "  the  character  he 
has  realized."  On  a  third  (p.  6)  the  opposition  lies  between 
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"  the  form  of  godliness  "  and  "  the  power  of  it."  On  a 
fourth  (p.  10)  "the  state  of  a  man's  soul  towards  the  object 
of  religion "  is  given  as  the  true  definition  of  the  word 
"  spirit :  "  "  this,"  we  are  told,  "  is  our  Lord's  meaning  in 
the  text "  (John  vi.  63) ;  yet  is  not  "  its  strictly  evangelical 
signification ! "  In  short,  the  preacher's  ideas,  directed 
only  by  the  metaphor  of  his  text,  visit  irregularly  anything 
to  which  that  metaphor  applies ;  contrasting  now  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Mystic  j  and  now  opposing  orthodoxy  to 
deism.  Habitually  he  employs  the  word  "spirit"  to  denote 
the  moral  affections  produced  by  faith;  and  not,  as  his  argu- 
ment requires,  the  moral  affections  producing  it.  A  thesis 
thus  inconstant  forbids  all  durable  result. 

And  even  where  the  question  under  consideration  is 
rightly  presented,  the  method  adopted  for  its  determination 
can  produce  no  conviction.  Recourse  is  had  exclusively  to 
the  argument  of  promise  and  threat :  the  reader  is  to  be 
frightened  or  enticed  into  his  conclusions  by  a  picture  of 
what  must  become  of  him,  if  he  will  not  believe  according 
to  the  approved  pattern.  "  Beware  how  you  trust  to  any 
moral  and  spiritual  evidence,  or  you  will  find  yourself  a 
Deist  !  Let  nothing  slip  from  the  authenticity  and  infalli- 
bility of  Scripture,  or  your  Christianity  is  gone  ! "  It  may 
be  so  :  but  how  does  this  help  me  to  any  new  light,  or 
resolve  any  devout  scruple  ?  As  well,  and  with  injury 
scarcely  more  coarse,  might  you  urge  :  "  Take  heed  how 
you  believe  about  the  Atonement,  or  you  will  lose  your 
salary  !  Think  discreetly  on  the  matter  of  religious  educa- 
tion, or  your  party  will  disown  you  ! "  The  sanctified  and 
conscious  effrontery  with  which  the  Tractarians  have 
pressed  this  meanest  of  arguments  can  surprise  no  one  who 
knows  the  contempt  with  which  they  regard  human  nature, 
and  their  despair  of  attaining  objective  truth.  But  such  a 
weapon  is  too  vulgar  for  such  a  hand  as  Dr.  Vaughan's  ; 
and  we  are  astonished  that  he  condescends  to  touch  it.  Is 
our  faith  then  without  positive  grounds,  that  we  must  be 
hunted  into  it  as  a  mere  refuge  from  worse  evils  ?  Are 
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there  no  first  truths  in  religion,  to  which  our  schemes  may 
be  referred  for  legitimation,  and  our  errors  for  detection  ? 
Or  are  we  to  determine  our  position  by  shrinking  and 
avoidance,  to  believe  by  repulsion,  to  worship  by  fear  ?  We 
confess  to  an  abhorrence, — instinctive  or  otherwise, — of 
this  argument  from  consequences  :  we  believe  the  resort  to 
it  to  be  an  infallible  mark  of  a  sceptical  age  :  and  no  con- 
servative airs  can  beguile  us  from  the  persuasion  that, 
where  it  is  used,  the  orthodoxy  which  it  defends  has 
become  an  empty  habitude,  and  the  root  of  genuine  faith 
been  cut.  Whoever  applies  to  us  such  an  instrument  of 
conversion  not  only  fails  to  convince  us,  but  makes  us 
aware  that  he  is  unconvinced  himself.  This  may  easily  be 
without  any  moral  insincerity.  The  stages  through  which 
an  age  or  an  individual  mind  passes  in  a  change  of  faith 
are  gradual,  and  many  of  them  unconscious  of  their 
tendency ;  and  the  appeal  to  consequences,  so  habitual  in 
the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  a  yet  possible 
sincerity. 

This  impression  is  not  removed,  when  we  attempt  to 
define  from  this  Discourse  Dr.  Vaughan's  own  theological 
position,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  internal  and  external 
authority  in  religion.  He  appears  to  us  not  to  know 
clearly  where  he  stands;  but  to  say  and  unsay,  to  con- 
cede and  retract ;  to  attack  opponents  for  propositions 
indistinguishable  from  his  own ;  and  applaud  doctrines 
at  variance  with  the  data  he  supplies.  For  instance,  he 
says,— 

"  We  readily  admit  that  there  are  certain  religious  ideas  and 
sentiments  that  may  be  said  to  be  common  to  the  race,  and 
that  will  perish  only  as  man  shall  perish.  These  ideas,  and 
the  impulses  natural  to  them,  have  their  place  at  the  root  of  all 
religion.  ...  In  a  word,  it  is  not  more  clear  that  man  was  born 
to  see  the  light  and  breathe  the  air,  than  that  he  was  born  to 
be  religious.  But  if  this  be  true,  it  cannot  belong  to  revealed 
religion  to  contravene  these  tendencies,  or  to  act  independently 
of  them.  It  may  be  a  part  of  its  office  to  correct  and  elevate 
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them,  but  it  must  be  itself  in  substantial  agreement  with  them, 

must,  in  fact,  be  founded  upon  them.     We  go  one  step 

further,  as  consequent  on  this  admission.  It  is  not  enough  that 
documents,  regarded  as  containing  a  revelation,  should  be  to 
all  appearance  genuine  ;  the  contents  of  the  supposed  revela- 
tion must  not  be  at  variance  with  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
rightly  interpreted,  nor  with  the  known  facts  of  the  divine 
government.  This  distinction  between  the  external  and  the 
internal  proofs  of  Christianity  is  old  as  the  literature  of 
Christian  evidence  ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  attempt  any 
vindication  of  the  language  employed  by  some  eminent  ortho- 
dox disputants  in  which  they  seem  wholly  to  overlook  this  fact. 
It  is  not  true,  in  our  humble  judgment,  that  the  authority  of  the 
documents  being  once  settled,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  evidence 
derivable  from  history  may  be  expected  to  settle  it,  we  have 
henceforth  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ments unhesitatingly,  however  much  at  issue  they  may  seem  to 
be  with  what  may  be  known  of  the  Divine  nature  through  other 
channels,  or  with  what  we  feel  to  be  the  unalterable  laws  of 
our  own  nature.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  do,  as  responsible 
agents,  with  the  matter  of  which  a  supposed  revelation  may 
consist,  as  certainly  as  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  may  be 
attested."— Pp.  10-12. 

Now  if  this  concession  means  anything,  it  surely  allows 
that  the  moral  sentiments  are  to  be  used  upon  the  contents 
of  a  supposed  revelation,  in  the  same  way  as  the  under- 
standing upon  the  sources  of  its  documents ;  and  that  as 
the  latter  is  competent  to  test  the  extrinsic  evidence,  the 
former  is  no  less  "  certainly  "  competent  to  test  the  intrinsic 
spiritual  truth.  We  have  something  else  to  do, — it  is  ac- 
knowledged,— than  "  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  docu- 
ments unhesitatingly.  What  else  then,  unless  to  judge  of 
the  contents,  by  criteria  treasured  in  our  own  highest  reason 
and  affections  ?  If,  in  spite  of  their  credentials,  we  are  not 
to  take  them  on  trust,  how  can  we  proceed  a  step  further 
but  under  the  guidance  of  our  own  religious  sentiment? 
Is  not  that  sentiment  then  a  "  test  of  truth  or  falsehood  in 
a  religion  ?  "  Yet  a  few  pages  later  Dr.  Vaughan  says,— 

"  The  evidence  which  should  establish  a  religious  authority 
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of  any  kind  or  degree  in  a  book,  must  of  course  be  fatal  to  the 
absolute  authority  claimed  for  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind. 
Hence  the  tendency  of  this  whole  school  to  depreciate  all  the 
forms  of  '  historical  proof,'  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Hence 
their  solicitude  to  draw  the  Christian  away  from  this  ground, — 
to  bring  him  to  admit  that  the  proper  test  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  religion  lies,  after  all,  not  in  anything  historical,  out- 
ward, or  written,  but  in  the  sentiment  of  the  mind, — in  the 
conviction  and  feeling  of  man's  moral  nature.  The  Christian 
being  once  so  far  seduced  as  to  make  this  concession,  resting 
his  argument  on  half  the  basis  proper  to  it  in  place  of  the 
whole,  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Christianity  is  then  readily 
explained  away,  and  the  residuum  is  a  philosophical  deism 
under  a  Christian  name.  The  pride  of  our  pseudo-spiritualism 
cannot  brook  a  rival.  Man  must  have  all  his  needed  resources 
from  himself.  He  must  be  equal  to  his  own  destiny.  The 
word  within  him  must  be  the  only  living  word,  the  word 
without  him  must  be  the  dead  letter." — P.  20. 

We  submit  that  our  author  has  himself  made  the  very 
concession  which  he  here  denounces.  He  granted  to 
"  religious  sentiment  "  the  "  authority  "  he  is  now  so  eager 
to  withdraw.  It  is  vain  to  plead  that  its  authority  was  not 
to  be  "  absolute,"  or  to  supersede  its  "  rival."  There  is  no 
rivalry,  and  can  be  none,  between  historical  criticism 
as  to  the  age  of  books,  and  moral  intuition  as  to  internal 
sanctity  of  sentiments.  The  object-matters  to  which 
they  apply  themselves  as  criteria  are  perfectly  distinct ;  and 
each  power  is  independent,  within  its  proper  sphere,  of 
interference  from  the  other.  We  cannot,  on  the  one  hand, 
decide  by  moral  sentiment  whether  Matthew's  gospel  was 
written  in  Hebrew ;  or,  on  the  other,  prove  by  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  heretics  and  fathers,  that  "  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God."  The  two  kinds  of  evidence,  our 
author  does  not  deny,  must  concnr,  in  order  to  prove  a 
Divine  revelation.  Each  therefore  has  a  veto  upon  the 
assertion  of  a  revelation,  and  suffices  to  exclude  it ;  though 
neither  by  itself  is  adequate  to  establish  it.  This  is  all  that 
is  meant  when  "  historical  proof  "  is  depreciated  in  relation 
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to  Christianity.  It  is  an  apparatus  that  results  in  nothing, 
unless  the  seal  and  suffrage  of  the  soul  be  added  to  the 
faith  it  recommends. 

The  right  which  Dr.  Vaughan  claims  for  the  human 
mind,  to  judge  of  the  contents  of  a  proffered  revelation, 
we  are  also  unable  to  reconcile  with  his  doctrine  of  scrip- 
tural infallibility.  "  The  idea  of  a  revelation  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  book  includes,"  he  observes,  "  the  idea  of 
inspiration,  that  the  truth  recorded  may  be  pure  truth" 
By  what  process  of  evidence  does  our  author  ascertain  the 
presence  of  this  unerring  inspiration  ?  Does  he  take  it  on 
trust,  before  estimating  the  teachings  thus  conveyed  ?  Then 
what  becomes  of  the  trial  to  which,  "as  a  responsible 
agent,"  he  is  bound  to  submit  "  the  matter  of  the  supposed 
revelation  ?  "  Or  does  he  accept  it  not  till  after  this  trial 
has  been  completed,  and  all  the  contents  have  proved  satis- 
factory ?  Then  does  he  believe  the  Scriptures  inspired 
because  they  are  true,  instead  of  owning  them  true  because 
they  are  inspired.  If  the  truth  be  a  condition  of  the 
inspiration,  all  is  granted  that  the  "  spiritualist"  asks:  if  the 
inspiration  is  to  be  security  for  the  truth,  the  contents  must 
be  taken  on  trust,  and  less  is  granted  than  Dr.  Vaughan 
himself  demands.  Our  author  professes  to  be  shocked  that 
men  should  find  in  the  Scriptures  any  inconclusive  reason- 
ing, or  regard  any  of  their  various  writers  as  capable  of 
error.  But  of  what  service  is  the  permission  to  judge  of 
the  matter  of  a  book,  if  the  verdict  is  to  be  thus  bespoken, 
and  we  are  forbidden  to  see  anything  imperfect  ? 

"  It  is  too  commonly  maintained,  not  only  that  we  should 
regard  the  language,  the  whole  literary  character,  and  the 
natural  science  of  the  Bible  as  of  purely  human  origin,  but 
that  even  in  respect  to  moral  and  religious  matters,  the  sacred 
writers  should  not  be  viewed  as  secure  from  misconception — 
from  degrees  of  error.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said  to  be  mani- 
fest that  these  writers  could  reason  illogically,  could  fall  into 
mistakes  and  differences  about  religious  things,  and  were  by  no 
means  superior  to  the  current  prejudices  of  their  times.  The 
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best  of  them,  accordingly,  is  to  be  received  as  being  no  more 
than  substantially  trustworthy. 

"  Now  let  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  be  once  reduced  to 
an  affair  of  this  defective  and  fragmentary  kind,  and  of  course 
that  authority  ceases  to  have  any  real  existence.  If  the  sacred 
writers  may  reason  badly,  and  err  even  in  respect  to  religious 
things,  it  is  natural  to  ask— how  am  I  to  distinguish  between 
the  sound  and  the  unsound  in  their  reasonings,  between  the 
truth  and  the  untruth  in  their  statements  ?  In  this  case,  it  must 
be  obvious,  the  only  authority  left  to  settle  these  questions  is 
our  own  mind  ; — what  to  receive,  what  to  reject,  must  be  deter- 
mined simply  by  our  own  sense  of  fitness.  This  sense  of  fit- 
ness, accordingly,  comes  to  be  our  revelation  ; — we  have  not, 
cannot  have,  any  other.  Each  man  becomes  a  Bible  to  himself, 
and  the  Bible  external  to  himself  possesses  no  more  authority 
than  the  Bible  within  him  may  be  prepared  to  cede  to  it ; — that 
is,  it  possesses  no  real  authority  at  all.  Such  is  the  natural 
history  of  our  modern  spiritualism." — P.  22. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  that  our  author, — in  order 
that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  may  not  become  defec- 
tive and  fragmentary, — does  not  choose  to  see  any  difference 
between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  any  Hebrew  prejudice 
in  St.  Peter,  any  temporary  logic  in  St.  Paul?  or,  that 
having  studied  these  writings  freely  as  a  literature,  he  can 
discover,  by  the  critic's  ordinary  tests,  no  trace  of  any  such 
human  features ;  and  therefore  holds  them  of  infallible 
authority  ?  Is  he  then  prepared  to  stake  the  existence  of 
revelation  on  this  issue?  and  if  he  should  meet,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  a  questionable  argument,  or 
find  the  Thessalonians  instructed  in  a  mistaken  hope,  or 
read  in  Luke  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  return  within  the 
limits  of  that  generation,  will  he  throw  his  Christianity 
away  ?  Does  Dr.  Vaughan  think  that  believers  in  de- 
moniacal possession  were  altogether  "  superior  to  the 
current  prejudices  of  their  times  ?  "  Or  will  he  avail  him- 
self of  the  saving  clause  by  which  he  escapes  the  responsi- 
bilities of  precise  statement,  and  say,  that  errors  of  this 
kind  are  not  "  about  religious  things  ?  "  The  evangelist  who 
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declares  "  the  devils  knew  that  he  was  Messiah,"  and  who 
supposed  himself  to  be  thus  adducing  a  supernatural  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  office  of  his  Lord,  would  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  this  was  no  "  religious  thing."  The 
apostle  whose  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  near  Trapovo-ta,  and 
who  found  his  joy  and  crown  in  the  theocratic  prospect, 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  degrade  this  faith  into  a 
mere  secular  hope.  Wherever  this  idle  distinction  is  drawn, 
it  is  invented  for  the  mere  purpose  of  evasion.  Everything 
in  the  Bible  has  always  been  regarded,  by  its  mere  presence 
there,  as  being  religious,  until  criticism  has  fastened  on  it 
some  doubt :  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  incredible,  it  is 
suddenly  discovered  to  have  no  relation  to  religion.  To 
those  who  disbelieve  it,  it  has  none;  but  to  its  believers  it 
was  sacred  as  the  doctrines  that  still  remain.  This  shifting 
line  is  as  purely  subjective  as  the  "  sense  of  fitness  "  which, 
on  that  ground,  our  author  charges  with  incompetence ; 
and  is  just  as  certain  to  surrender  successive  ingredients  of 
Scripture,  till  each  mind  and  each  age  "becomes  a  Bible  to 
itself."  Dr.  Vaughan  asks :  "  How  am  I  to  distinguish 
between  the  sound  and  the  unsound  in  the  reasonings  of 
the  sacred  writers  ?  "  We  can  only  do  it,  he  replies,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  own  minds  :  and  that  he  prohibits  as  an  in- 
fidelity. It  follows  that  we  must  not  do  it  at  all,  but  take 
the  whole  reasoning  on  trust  and  ask  no  questions.  This, 
however,  implies  that  we  are  forbidden  to  understand  the 
reasoning  which  Scripture  may  spread  before  us.  For  no 
man  can  understand  an  argument  without  either  feeling  its 
force  or  failing  to  feel  it ;  the  successive  propositions  might 
possibly  be  taken  on  trust ;  but  their  logical  sequence  can- 
not be  owned  without  being  felt ;  nor  can  their  logical 
inconsequence  be  suppressed  from  the  intellectual  con- 
sciousness by  any  act  of  will.  What,  then,  would  our 
author  recommend  as  the  fit  attitude  of  mind  for  the  study 
of  an  apostolic  argument  ?  We  had  always  supposed  that 
whoever  reasons  with  us  appeals,  by  the  very  act,  to  our 
understanding,  and  invites  a  judgment  on  what  he  says 
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But  if  we  are  forbidden  to  draw  distinctions  between  the 
sound  and  the  unsound,  the  reasoning  is  a  mockery,  and 
the  appeal  a  snare.  The  very  existence  of  ratiocination  in 
the  Scriptures  is  at  variance  with  their  plenary  inspiration 
and  their  use  as  infallible  oracles  :  and  when  once  the  least 
infringement  is  allowed  upon  that  plenitude  of  authority, 
there  are  nothing  but  degrees  between  Dr.  Vaughan  and 
his  most  obnoxious  opponents. 

The  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  in  matters  of  religion  is  egregiously  misrepresented 
when  described  by  our  author  as  yielding  the  following  rule : 
"  We  are  to  receive  Christianity  as  from  God,  in  the  measure 
in  which  we  see  that  it  MIGHT  have  come  from  man,  and  ONLY 
in  that  measure"  (p.  17).  Truth  which  touches  the  con- 
science and  finds  our  highest  nature,  is  not  made  human, — 
does  not  cease  to  be  divine, — by  simply  entering  our  con- 
sciousness. It  does  not  follow  that,  because  we  can  recog- 
nize its  worth  when  presented,  we  could  originate  it,  if  it 
were  not.  As  well  might  you  say,  that  because  we  can  see 
the  sunshine,  we  could  make  it :  and  that,  since  we  are  in- 
sensible to  it  till  it  falls  upon  our  sphere  and  visits  our  eye, 
"  We  receive  it  as  from  Heaven,  in  the  measure  in  which  we 
perceive  that  it  MIGHT  have  come  from  Earth,  and  ONLY  in 
that  measure"  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  often  in  the  windings  of 
this  Discourse,  supplies  the  proper  answer  and  the  just  re- 
buke to  himself,  when  he  says,  "  The  capacity  to  see  the 
reasonableness  of  a  truth  when  revealed,  is  confounded  with 
the  capacity  to  discover  that  truth  without  the  aid  of  a 
revelation.  The  distinction  here  is  so  obvious  that  no 
philosopher  should  be  pardoned  for  overlooking  it." 

With  these  few  criticisms  we  quit  this  little  volume  ;  not 
attempting,  with  so  slight  a  basis,  to  lay  out  systematically 
the  great  subject  of  which  it  treats.  With  some  of  the 
writers  to  whom  he  refers  we  have  no  sympathy  of  faith ; 
with  others,  only  a  very  qualified  accordance:  but  we  think 
they  all  deserved  a  better  answer.  Had  the  matter  of  this 
Discourse  been  of  a  higher  order,  the  manner  would  pro- 
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bably  have  been  less  assuming  and  the  style  more  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  good  taste.  The  preacher's 
undeniable  vigour  degenerates  continually  into  harshness 
and  browbeating,  and  impresses  his  readers  more  with  the 
strength  of  his  antipathies  than  with  the  depth  of  his  con- 
victions. Dr.  Vaughan  is  an  accomplished  man ;  but  he 
wins  our  admiration  more  as  an  historian  than  as  a 
polemic. 


VI. 

EUROPE   SINCE  THE   REFORMATION.* 

THE  first  half  of  this  volume  treats  almost  exclusively  of 
the  theological  movement  commenced  at  Oxford  in  1833, 
in  which  the  Author  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
Through  seven  consecutive  Lectures,  he  addresses  himself 
entirely  to  the  peculiar  feelings  and  convictions  of  those 
who  had  been  his  partners  or  followers  in  that  extraordinary 
reaction  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  With 
relentless  force  and  penetrating  subtlety  of  argument,  he 
drives  them  from  every  position  short  of  that  which  he  him- 
self has  assumed;  and  conclusively  shows  that,  except 
within  the  Papal  Church,  their  principles  can  find  no  scope 
or  recognition,  and  must  be  doomed  to  perpetual  feebleness 
and  contempt.  The  reasoning  of  the  Lecturer  is  so  cogent, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obvious  and  direct,  that  the  wonder 
is,  how  it  should  have  remained  inoperative  on  so  acute  a 
mind  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  :  and  when  we  remember 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  very  considerations 
by  which  he  now  presses  so  hard  upon  his  old  companions 
were  constantly  urged  upon  himself  from  both  Romish  and 
Evangelical  critics  of  the  "Tracts,"  we  think  he  might  have 
spared  a  little  of  the  sarcasm  which  he  scatters  on  his  "dear 
brethren,"  and  softened  the  arrogant  tone  of  triumph  with 

*  "  Lectures  on  certain  Difficulties  felt  by  Anglicans  in  submitting  to 
the  Catholic  Church."  By  John  Henry  Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Neri.  Second  Edition.  London,  1850. — Prospective 
Review,  February,  1851. 
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something  of  the  humbler  voice  of  sympathy.  On  this  part 
of  his  volume,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  comment. 
We  think  that  it  establishes  his  case  in  the  most  complete 
and  unanswerable  manner ;  while  the  delicate  irony,  the 
rich  illustration,  the  scholarly  style,  everywhere  enliven  and 
adorn  the  argument  as  it  proceeds.  But  the  controversy 
between  Oxford  and  Rome  is  after  all  a  mere  provincial 
affair,  more  and  more  lost  in  vaster  interests  upon  which  its 
narrow  course  has  drifted  us.  It  is  a  happy  result  of  the 
present  ecclesiastical  dissensions, — a  result  which  may  be 
set  off  against  the  obvious  evils  of  an  angry  crisis, — that 
controversy  is  obliged  to  enlarge  its  operations  and  widen 
its  field  :  it  no  longer  lies  between  sect  and  sect  of  Pro- 
testants •  or  between  the  select  aristocracy  of  Romish 
doctrines  approved  at  Exeter  and  the  plebeian  remnant 
contemptuously  left  as  the  peculium  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
engages  all  the  forces  of  a  sacerdotal  Christendom  against 
the  subjective  and  spiritual  gospel  of  the  Reformation.  It 
embraces  the  whole  historical  question  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  last  three  centuries  compared  with  the  thirteen  or  four- 
teen preceding  ones  ;  and  compels  thoughtful  men  to  look 
back  to  the  days  of  Tetzel  and  Cajetan,  and  compute  what 
we  have  gained.  In  the  latter  half  of  his  volume  our 
author  enters  upon  this  difficult  ground.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  lectures,  he  discusses  the  present  condition  of 
the  old  Catholic  countries ;  and  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  political  and  social  state,  as  compared  with 
Protestant  lands,  which  can  justly  be  thought  to  prejudice 
the  sanctity  or  weaken  the  claims  of  the  Romish  Church. 
His  treatment  of  this  topic  is  in  curious  contrast  with  his 
management  of  the  narrower  argument  against  the  Anglicans. 
We  miss  the  direct  and  forcible  statement,  the  stringent 
logic,  the  triumphant  exhibition  of  hopeless  dilemmas ;  and 
we  meet  instead, — as  if  to  cover  the  sophistical  evasion  of 
all  reasoning, — with  a  series  of  animated  pictures  and 
eloquent  invectives ;  our  admiration  of  which  is  saddened 
by  the  impression  that  the  author,  master  alike  of  dialectic 
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and  of  rhetoric,  uses  the  one  or  abuses  the  other  for  any 
end  of  persuasion  he  may  desire  to  serve.  We  propose 
first  to  state,  with  greater  fulness  than  was  suited  to  his 
purpose,  the  objection  which  he  professes  to  discuss  ;  and 
then  to  estimate  his  success  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

It  is  a  welcome  relief  when  a  theologian  will  at  all  con- 
sent, like  our  author,  to  quit  the  literature  of  polemical 
divinity,  and  appeal,  for  the  settlement  of  doubts,  to  eccle- 
siastical and  social  phenomena  visible  to  the  common  eye. 
It  is  a  wholesome  check  to  false  or  partial  reasonings,  to 
adjourn  our  controversies  from  books  to  life ;  to  correct  our 
dogmatic  preferences  by  the  verification  of  history ;  and 
follow  the  creeds  from  the  wrangling  of  councils  to  the 
silent  arbitration  of  fact  and  the  world.  No  doubt,  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  a  belief,  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests,  must  always  constitute  the  first  object  of 
inquiry  respecting  it ;  and  if  this  be  well  established,  its 
authority  over  us  is  complete,  without  appeal  to  any  ex- 
ternal experience.  But  few  minds  are  calm  and  capacious 
enough  to  embrace  and  estimate  all  the  conditions  of  such 
.a  problem ;  and  the  majority  of  men  feel,  that  a  religion  in 
theory  is  like  a  political  constitution  on  paper, — con- 
sistently adapted  perhaps  to  some  supposable  world,  but  of 
uncertain  operation  when  thrown  among  the  passions  and 
preconceptions  of  a  particular  time  and  place.  Human 
faith  must  be  judged  less  as  a  philosophy  than  as  a  life ; 
and  must  call  nations  as  well  as  arguments  in  witness  of  its 
claims.  The  Historian,  who  knows  what  a  system  has 
done,  is  often  a  better  critic  of  its  worth  than  the  divine, 
who  thinks  only  of  what  it  is :  and  a  journey  through 
Europe  may  teach  a  better  theology  than  a  life  spent  in 
the  study  of  the  Fathers. 

There  is  great  difficulty  however  in  this  task  of  weighing 
religions  by  their  social  fruits.  It  lays  a  careless  imagina- 
tion open  to  a  thousand  delusions.  On  the  one  hand  we 
are  tempted  to  ask  for  results  which  we  have  no  title  to 
expect ;  on  the  other,  beguiled  by  fancy,  to  accept  a  false 
VOL.  ii.  s 
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standard  of  excellence.  At  one  time,  we  leave  momentous 
facts  unnoticed  in  the  dark  :  at  another  we  read  them  by 
a  coloured  light.  An  ancient  church,  like  the  Roman 
Catholic,  possesses  vast  resources  for  dazzling  and  fasci- 
nating the  observer,  and  throwing  dignity  around  its  con- 
ceptions, and  romance  about  its  usages.  Before  the 
venerable  aspect  of  tradition,  young  thought  stands 
abashed;  and  beneath  its  warm  breath  the  coldness  of 
criticism  melts  away.  No  faith  can  live  a  thousand  years 
without  gathering  around  it  a  glorified  cloud  of  witnesses, 
without  passing  through  noble  periods  and  sharing  in 
grand  exploits.  Whatever  is  most  affecting  in  the  struggles 
of  its  early  days  will  be  embodied  in  its  rites  :  whatever 
is  most  august  in  its  hour  of  triumph  will  be  heard  in  its 
tones  :  whatever  is  most  heroic  or  saintly  in  the  characters 
it  has  formed,  will  be  represented  in  its  legends.  In 
the  course  of  so  long  a  time  it  must  have  come  into 
comparison,  perhaps  into  rivalry,  with  much  that  is  in- 
ferior to  itself,  and  appear  resplendent  by  the  contrast. 
And  when  all  these  effects  are  worked  up  by  a  skilful 
polemic,  or  gathered  together  by  the  affinities  of  a  generous 
imagination,  they  may  easily  produce  an  impression  more 
powerful  than  just.  In  applying  to  a  system  the  test  of 
experience,  our  judgment  is  not  positive,  founded  on  any 
balance  of  merits  and  demerits  derived  from  the  study  of 
it,  in  and  by  itself ;  but  is  altogether  comparative,  resulting 
from  a  parallel  drawn  by  the  mind  between  the  system 
which  we  are  weighing,  and  some  other  of  which  we  think. 
On  the  standard  which  we,  perhaps  unconsciously,  adopt, 
will  depend  the  conclusion  at  which  we  openly  arrive ;  and, 
by  cleverly  managing  the  points  of  comparison,  by  en- 
gaging us  wholly  on  contrasts  selected  for  special  effects,  an 
adroit  controversialist  may  wield  the  simple  at  his  will.  All 
the  moral  judgments  of  men  are  thus  preferential ;  and  one 
half  of  the  discussions  which  they  occasion  would  be 
readily  brought  to  an  end,  if  the  suppressed  term  of  com- 
parison in  the  minds  of  the  disputants  were  openly  stated 
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and  mutually  understood.  Now  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  oldest  organization  in  the  Western  world. 
The  language  of  her  services  belongs  to  a  people  of  which 
only  ancient  history  tells.  She  heard  the  first  lisp  of  every 
modern  tongue;  and  had  then  already  lived  in  Italy,  as 
long  as  the  Mars-born  State  from  Romulus  to  the  Caesars. 
She  saw  the  elements  break  up,  into  which  the  old  civiliza- 
tion dissolved;  and  the  incipient  movements  which  have 
consolidated  the  new.  She  reviewed  on  their  appearance 
the  last  classical  productions  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
and  remembered  them  when  she  heard  the  first  minstrelsy 
of  Castile  and  Provence.  She  knew  Constantinople  while 
it  was  yet  Byzantium  ;  and  was  a  living  observer  still  when 
it  sunk  into  Stamboul  by  the  baptism  of  the  infidel.  At 
the  birth  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  at  the  death  of 
both,  the  murmur  of  her  prayers  was  heard.  Her  eye 
watched  the  Arab  cloud  that  moved  on  from  Mecca 
and  the  East ;  saw  it  sweep  over  the  cities  of  Africa  and 
wept  for  the  desolation  of  her  children  ;  beheld  it  cross, 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  and  finally  break  against  the  rock 
of  Frankish  valour.  At  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
she  was  ready  to  enter  on  that  great  field  of  spiritual  con- 
quest :  on  the  revival  of  letters,  to  guide  the  fresh  spirit  by 
her  counsels;  on  the  invention  of  printing,  to  make  the 
young  power  multiply  her  voice ;  on  the  re-birth  of  Art, 
to  consecrate  it  to  her  service  and  adornment.  Neither 
lengthening  duration  nor  widening  extent  has  scattered  her 
forces,  or  weakened  her  combination ;  and  the  two  hundred 
millions  of  souls  of  which  she  now  boasts  as  under  her 
guardianship,  are  more  closely  bound  to  her  sway,  more 
promptly  obedient  to  her  will,  than  at  any  former  period  of 
her  existence.  An  institution  thus  vast  and  ancient,  can- 
not but  be  rich  in  comparisons  favourable  to  its  character. 
For  ages  the  whole  power  of  Christianity  had  no  other 
shrine.  When  from  the  military  and  judicial  organization 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  coerced  into  artificial  citizen- 
ship races  using  no  common  speech  and  animated  by  no 
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common  sentiment,  we  turn  to  the  moral  unity  established 
by  the  Church,  it  is  a  sublime  thing  to  see  the  persistence 
of  one  Christendom  amid  the  shifting  of  tribes,  the  chaos 
of  law,  and  the  struggles  of  force  ;  and  to  own  that  amid 
elements  of  infinite  confusion,  a  spiritual  power  has 
achieved  a  task  which  the  energies  of  the  republic,  the 
weight  of  the  empire,  the  virtues  of  a  Trajan,  the  armies  of 
a  Diocletian,  could  not  accomplish.  Other  faiths  have 
created  intense  and  vigorous  nationality : — in  Judaea,  in 
Egypt,  and  among  the  Hellenic  race,  the  ties  of  a  common 
origin,  and  the  heritage  of  one  tradition,  have  produced 
distinct  types  of  character  and  a  separate  life  in  history. 
But  in  these  instances,  lineage,  language,  religion,  blended 
all  their  powers  into  one  ;  and  never,  till  the  Church  arose, 
did  the  unaided  sympathies  of  faith  undertake  the  conquest 
alone,  triumph  over  diversities  of  speech  and  antipathies  of 
race,  and  form  an  incorporation  combining  the  stringency 
of  Hebrew  enthusiasm  with  the  flexibility  of  a  cosmopolite 
philosophy.  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  striking  between  the 
prophet  of  Mecca  and  the  pontiff  of  Rome ;  while  the 
comparison  is  more  natural,  inasmuch  as  both  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  professed  theocracy.  At  the  moment  of  its 
origin,  the  Arab  faith  was  perhaps  purer  and  more  noble 
than  the  corrupt  scheme  which  usurped  the  name  of 
Christianity:  to  dissipate  the  dreary  inanities  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  superstition,  the  world  needed  a  proclamation,  at 
any  cost,  of  the  Eternal  Monarchy  of  God;  and  Islam 
burst  into  existence,  to  be  the  witness  to  that  threatened 
truth.  But  the  zeal  that  is  kindled  by  a  solitary  truth  is 
ike  a  force  arising  from  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  fierce 
and  evanescent ;  compared  with  the  agency  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  balanced  faith,  it  is  as  the  fury  of  the  wind 
contrasted  with  the  nourishing  presence  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  tempest  of  Mohammedanism  subsided,  while  the 
repose  of  Catholicism  remained  :  and  now  that  it  has 
passed,  it  is  clear  that  the  Arabian  faith  could  take  up  none 
but  the  second-class  nations  of  the  world ;  that  it  gives  an 
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inspiration  which  Paganism  cannot  resist,  but  Christendom 
need  not  fear ;  that  it  lights  up  into  energy  at  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  one,  and  wastes  away  by  the  contact  of  the 
other ;  and  that,  while  younger  by  centuries  than  the 
Church,  it  is  gone  into  decrepitude,  while  its  rival's  step 
is  yet  fresh  upon  the  earth.  Proudly  then  may  the  Vatican 
point  us  to  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  wastes  of  Arabia,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  say,  "  All  these,  in  their  scorn  and  splen- 
dour, reproached  me  once,  but  I  have  seen  them  pass 
away :  the  blessing  of  men  is  no  longer  upon  them,  and 
the  will  of  heaven  is  written  on  their  remains :  let  my 
bitterest  foe  declare  whether  there  is  one  he  could  wish 
back  in  exchange  for  me."  But  this  is  not  the  appeal  by 
which  the  pretensions  of  Rome  are  to  be  tried  :  though  it 
is  that  which  her  skilful  polemics  are  always  urging  on  our 
notice.  We  allow  her  all  her  mediaeval  and  ante-mediaeval 
glories,  when  her  cause  was  that  of  Christianity  itself 
against  inferior  powers.  A  higher  term  of  comparison  has 
been  present  for  the  last  three  centuries :  with  this  alone 
we  have  to  do.  We  close  the  book  of  earlier  history  :  we  quit 
the  countries  of  the  unbaptized  :  we  keep  to  the  field  where 
Protestantism  has  run  its  career  in  the  presence  or  the  vicinity 
of  the  older  faith  ;  and  by  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
similar  nations  abandoned  to  the  rival  religions,  we  may  esti- 
mate the  worth  and  quality  of  their  respective  influence. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  is  so  striking  and  wonder- 
ful that  no  Catholic  can  deny  it,  and  no  Protestant  account 
for  it.  It  is  notoriously  true  that  every  European  country 
which  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  vindicated  a  higher 
place  in  the  great  family  of  states,  and  advanced  towards 
the  first  rank  in  industry,  intelligence  and  power,  is  either 
Protestant,  or  largely  affected  by  Protestant  influence ; 
while  all  those  which  are  either  stationary  or  retrograde,  are 
Catholic.  This  would  be  easily  explained  if  the  reformation 
had  taught,  as  some  erroneously  imagine,  the  principles  of 
civil  or  religious  liberty ;  if  it  had  embodied  any  generous 
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political  doctrine ;  if  it  had  conceded  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  discarded  the  pretence  at  dogmatic  unity;  if 
it  had  looked  with  a  more  kindly  eye  upon  the  interests  of 
this  world,  and  studied  the  arts  and  knowledge  on  which 
their  administration  depends.  But  none  of  these  things  are 
true.  It  accepted  the  alliance  of  princes  more  readily  than 
of  peoples ;  and  appeared  as  often  on  the  side  of  repression 
as  on  that  of  democracy.  It  seized  hold  of  monarchies 
which  remain  absolute  to  this  day;  and  on  republics  which 
had  been  as  free  before.  It  retained  the  penal  practices 
against  heresy,  and  allowed  that  every  schism  should  be 
punished  but  its  own.  It  handed  over  to  the  magistrate 
the  dominion  over  thought  which  it  had  wrested  from  the 
priest.  And  on  the  arts  and  elegances  of  life,  the  appli- 
ances of  wealth,  the  pursuits  of  secular  knowledge,  on 
all  that  makes  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  world,  no 
ascetic  could  look  with  a  severer  eye.  Apparently  in- 
different to  all  these  things,  it  has  yet  brought  them  all  to 
the  highest  perfection  which  they  thus  far  exhibit.  Abso- 
lutism prevails  in  both  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  the  Protestant 
kingdom  has  inherited  nothing  from  antiquity,  and  from 
the  hand  of  nature  received  the  bleakest  desert  of  Western 
Europe  :  the  Catholic  empire  is  heir  to  the  titles  of 
Charlemagne,  and  is  a  collection  of  rich  and  various 
provinces,  filled  with  all  the  diversities  of  genius  and 
valour  that  can  be  nurtured  on  the  plains  of  the  Danube 
and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  or  cluster  round  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Yet  compare  the  two  countries 
in  administration,  in  finance,  in  productive  industry,  in 
popular  education,  in  the  just  fame  of  their  universities,  in 
the  activity  and  affluence  of  their  press  ;  and  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  higher  life  of  a  nation,  the  Northern  state 
has  immeasurably  outstripped  the  Southern.  Or  take  an 
example  from  the  opposite  political  extremity  :  the  Swiss 
Cantons  of  Berne  and  Vallais  are  both  republics,  and  to 
cross  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  but  a  morning's  walk. 
That  the  mountains  which  divide  them  are  the  boundary  of 
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two  religions  as  well  as  of  two  states,  you  may  read  on  the 
very  face  of  the  fences  and  the  fields,  before  you  enter  a 
village  and  speak  to  an  inhabitant.  The  decent  and  sub- 
stantial order,  the  cleanness  of  culture,  the  thoroughness  of 
work,  the  compactness  of  structure,  the  wholesome  self- 
respect  of  the  people,  in  the  one  commonwealth,  are  ex- 
changed in  the  other  for  the  slovenly  and  chaffy  look,  the 
unmended  buildings,  the  noisome  streets,  the  tawdry  dress, 
the  constant  beggary,  the  profuse  civility  of  speech,  the 
good  humour  so  loosely  hung,  which  mark  the  catholic 
stage  of  civilization.  Do  you  say,  that,  in  spite  of  similar 
institutions,  the  difference  is  explained  by  physical  dis- 
advantages and  some  contrast  of  employment  ?  Compare 
then  two  countries  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  Europe, 
both  of  them  devoted,  in  about  the  same  proportions,  to 
the  same  occupations,  of  agriculture,  mining  and  fisheries. 
When  Sweden  was  lying  unknown  in  hyperborean  darkness, 
Sicily  was  the  ornament  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
granary  of  the  Tiber ;  the  favourite  of  Phoenicia,  who 
coveted  nothing  that  was  poor ;  the  envy  of  Greece,  who 
admired  only  what  was  beautiful ;  the  rich  prize  contended 
for  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  who  made  no  mistake 
about  the  elements  of  power.  From  the  warm  bays  of  its 
sea  to  the  summits  of  its  mountain  range,  it  presents  a  com- 
pendium of  latitudes  and  bears  the  products  of  every  clime. 
.Nowhere  does  nature  yield  a  more  grateful  return ;  no 
Tvhere  has  the  industry  of  man  left  monuments  of  more 
splendid  example.  Yet,  but  for  wild  fruits,  not  two-thirds 
of  the  diminished  population  could  live  on  the  present  pro- 
-duce  of  the  soil.  The  grain,  the  fleece,  the  fruits,  the 
.animals,  are  all  degenerate  :  the  olive-trees  were  planted  by 
Saracenic  hands  ;  and  man  appears  as  though  retained  in 
Paradise  to  exhibit  the  better  the  utmost  misery  of  the  fall. 
Large  cities,  not  a  century  old,  lie  deserted  and  in  ruins  on 
the  land.  Amid  a  swarm  of  fifteen  thousand  monks,  and 
with  priests  in  every  village,  the  people  are  in  the  grossest 
state  of  ignorance  and  neglect.  Sweden,  under  the  bene- 
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diction  of  no  sunny  sky,  and  with  the  invitation  of  no 
mellow  land,  exports  largely  from  the  produce  of  her  soil  : 
notwithstanding  the  temptations  and  the  vices  of  a  wintry 
clime,  her  industry  is  constantly  progressive,  and  encroaches 
more  and  more  on  the  forest,  the  beach,  and  the  morass  : 
and  though  schools  are  not  carried  into  the  recesses  where 
the  mountain  hamlets  lie,  such  is  the  spontaneous  zeal  for 
education,  that  even  of  the  Lapland  race  there  is  not  one  in 
a  thousand  that  is  unable  to  read.  Whoever  would  com- 
plete the  round  by  contrasting  the  state  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  under  the  opposite  influences,  may  place 
England  and  Holland  by  the  side  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Of 
all  the  courts  in  Europe,  the  Hague  is  probably  that  in 
which  priests  have  least  to  do  :  the  Vatican  certainly  is  that 
in  which  they  have  the  most.  While  Amsterdam  is  a  hive 
of  industry,  Rome  is  a  nest  of  lazy  pauperism.  In  the  one 
country  they  keep  out  the  sea  :  in  the  other  they  rather  die 
than  drain  the  land.  While  the  foggy  Gelderland  is  brilliant 
with  verdure  or  loaded  with  grain,  the  prolific  Campagna  is 
a  desert.  In  the  one,  the  people  live  by  thrift,  in  the  other 
by  a  mixture  of  mendicancy  and  plunder.  On  the  shores 
of  Zuider  Zee  it  is  their  pride  to  make  the  leanest  of  kine 
fat  :  on  those  of  the  Adriatic  the  wild  animals  are  extermi- 
nating the  tame.  In  the  secular  state,  the  population  are 
sedulously  raised  above  the  degradation  of  ignorance  :  in 
the  ecclesiastical,  they  are  protected  against  the  dangers  of 
knowledge.  What  stronger  practical  proof  can  be  imagined 
than  these  comparisons  afford,  of  the  tendencies  of  sacer- 
dotalism ?  By  what  evidence  could  it  be  more  thoroughly 
convicted  of  depraving  the  characters  of  men,  and  disquali- 
fying them  for  the  offices  of  civil  society?  For,  be  it 
observed,  the  induction  of  instances  is  complete.  Shuffle 
the  nations  as  you  will,  no  contrast  can  be  produced  which 
yields  an  opposite  result.  Belgium  indeed  affords  a 
favourite  topic  of  Catholic  appeal ;  and  has  been  recently 
adduced  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  a  happy  model  for  Eng- 
lish admiration ;  in  which,  amid  a  people  of  Romish  faith, 
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entire  religious  liberty  is  allowed,  education  is  provided  for, 
and  the  produce  of  the  field  and  the  mill  can  vie  with  those 
of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire.  We  are  not  anxious  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this  example,  and  rejoice  if  a  country  so  reason- 
ably governed  is  really  an  object  of  archiepiscopal  admira- 
tion. But  a  case  so  exceptional  must  spring  from  some 
exceptional  cause.  And  who  can  forget  how  the  Nether- 
lands was  one  of  the  strongest  early  seats  of  the  Protestant 
faith ;  how  the  English  artisans  and  rich  manufacturers  of 
Flanders,  under  favour  of  municipal  freedom,  had  eagerly 
opened  their  gates  to  the  reformers  ;  how  iconoclast  bands 
had  roamed  over  the  land,  and  borne  fierce  witness  that 
even  the  rude  peasantry  had  caught  the  flame ;  how  the 
cold-blooded  treachery  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  had  driven  even  the 
Catholic  governors  and  nobles  into  rebellion;  how  the 
Inquisition,  by  perpetrating  eighteen  thousand  judicial 
murders  in  five  years,  had  united  all  good  men  of  both 
faiths  in  detestation  of  religious  persecution,  and  taught 
them  to  bear  with  one  another  and  live  side  by  side.  That 
dreadful  conflict  with  the  priestly  tyranny  of  Spain  contains 
the  distinctive  glories  of  Flemish  history.  Thanks  to  the 
madness  of  oppression,  the  legends  of  every  city  secure 
it  by  hereditary  pride  to  the  interests  of  a  just  liberty; 
and  the  name  of  every  hero  like  Egmont  is  an  irrevocable 
pledge  of  toleration.  In  a  population  enclosed  between 
the  republican  polemics  of  France  and  the  Calvinistic 
religion  of  Holland,  ruled  by  a  Protestant  King,  and 
sustained  in  independence  by  Protestant  alliance,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  development  of  ultramontane  ten- 
dencies. The  Past  and  the  Present  alike  bind  it  down 
to  the  policy  of  the  secular,  rather  than  of  the  priestly 
government. 

Now  these  contrasts  are  the  more  impressive,  because 
their  chronological  boundary  is  just  as  clear  as  their  geo- 
graphical. They  have  all  arisen  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  countries  now  of  foremost  rank  were  then  insignificant 
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or  politically  unknown ;  while  the  Catholic  land  of  the 
South  had  held  whatever  was  great  and  dignified  in  history. 
Of  what  weight  was  our  own  country  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  during  the  wars  of  the  roses  ?  Where  was  Den- 
mark, where  Holland,  where  Prussia,  before  the  voice  of 
Luther  broke  the  repose  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church  ? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  owe  their  relative  rise  and 
growth  to  causes  unconnected  with  religion,  such  as  the 
opening  of  new  regions  in  the  Western  world.  It  was  a 
subject  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  that  broke  the  mystery  of 
the  Atlantic  :  it  was  Cortez  the  Spaniard  who  told  his 
monarch  that  "he  had  gained  him  more  provinces  than 
his  father  had  left  him  towns :  "  it  was  from  Lisbon  that 
the  arm  was  stretched  forth  which  grasped  the  riches  of 
Brazil ;  and  the  new  colonial  and  maritime  empire  created 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  the 
mineral  wealth  it  poured  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  fell 
chiefly  to  the  lot  of  the  still  Catholic  peninsula.  The  age 
of  the  Reformation  found  that  favoured  land  in  possession 
of  every  element  of  material  civilization  and  political 
power  ;  first  upon  the  land,  greatest  on  the  sea,  and  with 
young  realms  of  boundless  promise  to  refresh  and  perpetu- 
ate its  glories  in  the  new  world.  As  if  struck  with  mys- 
terious blight,  that  early  promise  has  withered,  and  now 
simultaneously  droops  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  while 
the  British  race,  which  gave  welcome  to  the  new  religion, 
has  succeeded  to  the  commerce,  and  outstripped  the  empire 
of  Spain  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  Nor  is  this  pheno- 
menon confined  to  the  mere  material  ingredients  of  politi- 
cal greatness.  The  inheritance  of  intellectual  progress  has 
been  no  less  transferred,  and  by  the  very  same  rule,  to  new 
seats.  Italy,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  renovated  in- 
tellect of  Europe,  has  for  some  time  been  its  grave.  The 
lively  genius  of  her  people  has  achieved  what  it  could, 
under  the  incubus  of  pontifical  oppression  ;  and  in  the 
direction  of  Music,  which  reveals  no  secrets  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  cannot  contradict  the  Pope,  and  of  historical 
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and  antiquarian  research,  which  keeps  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  present,  has  never  ceased  to  show  that  it  is  there, 
and  only  waits  its  time.  But  the  fresh,  original,  enduring 
literature ;  the  new  arts ;  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
nature ;  the  philosophy  distinctive  of  modern  times ;  in 
what  regions  have  they  been  indigenous  ?  In  Elizabethan 
England,  in  Lutheran  Germany,  in  unbelieving  France  ! 
Even  the  apparent  exceptions  do  but  prove  the  rule ;  the 
Jansenism  of  the  Gallican  church,  so  rich  in  the  fruits  of 
thought,  owing  its  life  to  virtual  revolt  from  Rome ;  and 
the  romantic  school  of  Schlegel  being  composed  of  con- 
verts trained  in  the  freedom  of  Protestantism.  The  chief 
activity  recently  displayed  by  Rome  in  relation  to  letters, 
has  been  in  prohibiting  what  living  nations  have  created, 
and  preserving  its  own  frontiers  as  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
apathy  and  death ! 

This  transference  of  both  political  and  intellectual  empire 
from  Catholic  to  Protestant  countries  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  it  is  the  result  of  no  deliberate  aim,  and  is 
the  unforeseen,  incidental  consequence  of  an  irresistible 
development.  All  the  advantage  of  well-defined  purpose, 
of  matchless  organization,  of  united  will,  of  consistent 
theory,  of  practised  skill  in  government,  have  been  on  the 
side  of  the  old  religion  ;  which  accordingly  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  and  even  extending  its  ground,  only  at  the 
cost  of  letting  slip  the  noblest  elements  of  our  world.  It 
has  gained  its  own  ends,  but  they  are  eclipsed  by  higher, 
in  which  it  has  no  share.  It  has  consolidated  itself,  by 
loosening  and  debasing  everything  else.  Protestantism,  on 
the  other  hand,  impulsive,  inconsistent,  divided ;  possessed 
by  a  spirit  which  it  did  not  understand ;  aiming  at  one 
thing  and  realizing  another ;  resistless  in  attack,  embar- 
rassed in  defence  ;  ever  proposing  to  persecute,  yet  obliged 
to  liberate  and  redeem ;  scared  by  freedom,  yet  driven  to 
be  its  foremost  champion ;  sworn  to  orthodoxy,  yet  the 
parent  of  every  heresy,  has  been  the  manifest  instrument, 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  the  unconscious  achieve- 
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ment  of  the  sublimest  ends.  Like  all  the  grandest  and 
least  perishable  powers  in  this  world,  it  has  failed  of  its 
own  objects,  but  accomplished  better  tasks  of  which  it 
never  dreamt.  It  has  been  ever  loosening  its  own  structure, 
but  consolidating  every  society  on  which  it  acts.  It  has  no 
self-knowledge;  has  always  mistaken  its  own  nature  and 
place  in  history  :  but  it  has  a  true  eye  for  reading,  the  true 
hand  for  using,  the  facts  of  human  life  and  the  administra- 
tion of  God.  It  is  veracious,  and  puts  its  trust,  not  in  a 
system,  but  in  the  truth.  It  has  a  conscience,  which  it- 
disciplines  to  speak  for  itself,  and  will  not  part  with  to 
another,  and  so,  with  but  guerilla  forces  both  of  men  and 
thought,  gathered  from  the  untrodden  mountains  and 
retired  homesteads  of  the  earth,  it  defies  the  mighty  legions 
which  Rome  has  disciplined  for  ages;  and  in  their  very 
face,  wrests  kingdoms  from  their  grasp,  and  calls  up  a  new 
and  more  human  world,  with  a  diviner  spirit  to  rule  over  it. 
God  therefore  has  pronounced  that  Sacerdotalism  must 
cease  to  rule,  and  go  out  at  the  lower  end  of  human  life. 
This  is  the  clear  theme  which  his  own  voice  of  Reality 
passes  along  the  courses  of  recent  history  ;  this,  the  illumi- 
nated legend  which  his  finger  writes  on  the  crumbling 
surface  of  a  decrepit  civilization.  From  Bellarmine  and 
Bossuet,  from  the  subtleties  of  mediaeval  metaphysics  and 
Tridentine  divinity,  the  bewildered  Protestant  may  securely 
appeal  to  this  verdict  of  intelligible  fact.  So  long  as  the 
Romanist  advocate  can  detain  his  opponents  among  the 
controversies  of  the  schools,  he  has  many  advantages  over 
them  which  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny.  He  justly 
charges  Protestants  with  inconsistency,  in  demanding 
soundness  of  faith,  as  a  condition  of  grace,  yet  providing 
no  check  to  the  vagaries  of  private  judgment.  He  accuses 
them  of  rejecting  Transubstantiation,  on  the  ground  of  its 
absurdity,  yet  retaining  the  Trinity,  as  if  it  were  agreeable 
to  reason.  He  convicts  them  of  self-contradiction,  in 
denying  to  human  nature  all  free-will  and  capacity  of  recti- 
tude, yet  dooming  to  eternal  penalty  this  race  of  mere 
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incapables.  He  reproaches  them  with  their  failure  to 
create  a  church,  their  inability  to  bring  their  disputes  to 
any  settlement,  their  ever  multiplying  divisions,  the  un- 
impeded success  among  them  of  the  extremest  rationalism 
and  the  vilest  superstition,  and  the  apparent  exhaustion 
already  of  all  their  resources  for  further  progress.  He  asks 
them  why  they  believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  first  century, 
and  not  in  those  of  the  second ;  and  admit  the  authority 
of  the  first  four  councils,  yet  deny  the  rest ; — talk  of  the 
"  holy  Catholic  Church,"  yet  denounce  as  idolatrous  the 
only  communion  which  has  any  pretension  to  Catholicity. 
To  these  perplexities  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory 
reply.  But  a  layman,  with  good  sense  and  a  fair  knowledge 
of  modern  Europe,  may  turn  the  controversy  with  irre- 
sistible force  into  a  different  direction,  by  asking  such 
practical  questions  as  these  : — Whether  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman  had  rather  own  a  thousand  acres  in  England  or 
in  the  Papal  States  ?  or  a  labourer  earn  his  wages  in  the 
Campagna  or  the  Lothians  ?  or  an  intelligent  schoolmaster 
preside  at  his  desk  in  the  Transteverine  quarter,  or  in  a 
Dublin  National  School  ?  or  a  professor  of  philosophy 
occupy  a  chair  at  Bologna  or  at  Berlin  ?  The  facts  to 
which  these  questions  point,  can  be  spirited  away  by  no 
logical  legerdemain.  They  are  the  ineffaceable  monuments 
which  time  has  erected  and  inscribed  to  the  reformers.  If 
all  the  elements  of  civil  life,  and  agencies  of  human  culture, 
are  found  in  their  lowest  stage  where  the  priestly  power  is 
the  highest ;  if  property  has  less  value,  labour  less  reward, 
knowledge  less  encouragement,  speech  less  freedom,  there 
than  in  partibus  infidelium ;  if  there  are  more  paupers, 
more  thieves,  more  marauders  ;  if  there  is  little  reverence 
for  law,  and  no  confidence  in  justice ;  it  is  impossible  not 
to  hold  the  religion  which  there  has  undisputed  sway 
accountable  for  a  social  debasement  neither  due  to  that 
favoured  land,  nor  shared  by  contemporary  nations. 

Nor   does   the  Catholic   advocate   altogether   refuse  to 
accept   this   responsibility.     At  least,   Father  Newman  in 
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addressing  himself  to  this  difficulty,  neither  ventures  to 
deny  the  facts,  nor  hesitates  to  allow  that  they  are  constant 
accompaniments  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Church.  In  the 
name  of  Italy  and  Spain  he  is  content  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  a  low  civilization,  but  in  mitigation  of  sen- 
tence he  puts  in  two  pleas  of  defence  :  viz.,  first,  that  the 
Church  is  not  responsible  for  the  secular  life  of  the  coun- 
tries where  it  prevails,  having  never  undertaken  to  invent 
spinning-jennies,  and  build  tubular  bridges  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  boasted  civilization  of  Protestant  countries  is  but 
an  illusory  good,  certainly  not  worth  its  spiritual  cost. 
The  former  of  these  apologies  he  presents  in  these  forcible 
sentences : — 

"  .  .  .  .  The  question  is  this  : — How  is  it,  that  at  this  time 
Catholic  countries  happen  to  be  behind  Protestants  in  civiliza- 
tion ?  In  answer,  I  do  not  determine  how  far  the  fact  is  so,  or 
what  explanation  there  may  be  of  the  appearance  of  it ;  but 
any  how  the  fact  is  surely  no  objection  to  Catholicism,  unless 
Catholicism  has  professed,  or  ought  to  have  professed,  directly 
to  promote  mere  civilization  ; — on  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  work 
of  its  own,  and  this  work,  I  have  said  or  implied,  is,  first,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  world  ;  next,  difficult  of  attainment,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  world  ;  and  lastly,  secret  from  the  world 
in  its  parts  and  consequences.  If,  then,  Spain  or  Italy  be 
deficient  in  secular  progress,  if  the  national  mind  in  those 
countries  be  but  partially  formed,  if  it  be  unable  to  develop  into 
civil  institutions,  if  it  have  no  moral  instinct  of  deference  to  a 
policeman,  if  the  national  finances  be  in  disorder,  if  the  people 
be  excitable  and  open  to  deception  from  political  pretenders,  if 
it  know  little  or  nothing  of  arts,  sciences  and  literature  ; — I  re- 
peat I  do  not  admit  all  this,  except  hypothetically  ;  I  think  it 
an  exaggeration ; — then  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  civil  institutions,  which  profess  these  objects,  should 
succeed  better  than  the  Church,  which  does  not.  Not  till  the 
State  is  blamed  for  not  making  saints,  may  it  fairly  be  laid  to 
the  fault  of  the  Church  that  she  cannot  invent  a  steam-engine 
or  construct  a  tariff.  It  is  in  truth  merely  because  she  has 
often  done  so  much  more  than  she  professes,  it  is  really  in 
consequence  of  her  very  exuberance  of  benefit  to  the  world, 
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that  the  world  is  disappointed  that  she  does  not  display  that 
exuberance  always, — like  some  hangers-on  of  the  great,  who 
come  at  length  to  think  they  have  a  claim  on  their  bounty." — 
Lecture  VI 1 1.,  p.  200. 

Never  surely  was  there  a  more  sophistical  evasion  of  the 
point  at  issue  than  this.  We  demand  why,  in  Catholic 
countries,  the  State  does  its  work  so  much  worse  than  in 
Protestant ;  and  we  are  told  in  reply  that  the  Church  can- 
not pretend  to  perform  the  business  of  the  State  !  Why, 
nobody  asked  her.  In  no  land,  be  the  clergy  reformed  or 
unreformed,  do  we  expect  railroads  at  the  hands  of  Bishops, 
or  cheap  calico  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts :  in  England 
also,  as  in  Spain,  the  curate  is  a  person  different  from  the 
constable,  and  has  his  own  work,  as  special,  as  difficult,  as 
much  hidden  in  the  heart,  as  that  of  any  priest  of  the 
Oratory.  The  contrast  between  two  nations  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  circumstance  common  to  both,  viz.,  the 
separate  spheres  of  operation  assigned  to  the  civil  and  the 
religious  powers.  The  author  treats  Protestantism  as  if  it 
were  all  State,  Catholicism  as  if  it  were  all  Church  ;  and 
then  says,  "it  is  not  wonderful  that  civil  institutions,  which 
profess  these  (secular)  objects,  should  ,  succeed  better  than 
the  Church,  which  does  not."  But  are  there  no  "  civil  in- 
stitutions, which  profess  these  objects,"  in  Naples  and 
Madrid  ?  Does  Vienna  modestly  disclaim  all  pretensions 
to  govern,  and  possess  no  army,  no  paper  money,  no  police, 
no  prisons,  no  power  of  the  sword  ?  Are  ships  unknown 
in  the  Tagus,  and  was  the  printing-press  never  heard  of  at 
Venice  ?  However  sublime  may  be  the  sacerdotal  indiffer- 
ence to  these  worldly  things,  we  presume  there  are  laymen 
in  those  places,  to  whom  they  are  a  care  :  the  people  do 
not  entirely  live  on  the  consecrated  wafer,  without  any  need 
for  clothes  to  their  backs,  a  market  for  their  produce,  and 
the  alphabetical  characters  for  their  children.  Grant  that 
the  priesthood  are  quite  pre-engaged  in  their  own  mission  : 
we  do  not  ask  them  to  condescend  to  the  contemplation  of 
new  tariffs,  or  the  travelling  by  new  locomotives  :  we  only 
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would  discover  how  it  is,  that,  in  their  presence,  the  State, 
the  worldly  organization  of  the  nation,  which  does  "profess 
these  things,"  accomplishes  them  so  ill;  creating  laws  which 
are  not  reverenced,  magistrates  who  do  not  protect,  taxes 
which  swell  the  debt,  schools  that  do  not  educate,  and  uni- 
versities that  mount  guard  against  the  approaches  of  know- 
ledge. All  the  agencies  and  pretensions  of  civil  rule  and 
secular  well-being  exist  in  Catholic  lands  :  that  they  are  in- 
efficient and  corrupt,  that  they  deceive  the  people  by  under- 
taking what  they  do  not  perform,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  Church's  fidelity  to  her  mission,  but  to  her  intrusion 
into  that  which  is  not  her  mission.  She  hinders  the  work  to 
which  she  affects  a  lofty  disregard  ;  and  having  poisoned 
the  fountains  of  law,  of  morals,  of  instruction,  looks  mildly 
on  the  agonies  of  the  perishing  multitude,  and  says,  her 
only  business  is  to  shrive  the  people  when  they  die.  The 
very  excuse  offered  on  her  behalf  is  a  direct  confession, 
that  civil  institutions  cannot  co-exist  with  her,  except  as  a 
mockery ;  that,  only  in  Protestant  countries  can  you  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  them  and  their  work;  that,  else- 
where, the  priest's  task  must  be  so  exclusively  driven,  as  to 
paralyze  the  magistrate  and  absorb  the  State,  and  disentitle 
us  to  expect  any  of  the  fruits  of  civilization.  This  is  but 
another  way  of  presenting  the  politician's  complaint,  that  a 
sacerdotal  order  never  interposes  to  mend  the  affairs  of  this 
world ;  but  reserves  its  interference  till  it  can  mar  them. 

Far  more  plausible,  because  striking  our  conscience  with 
an  element  of  painful  truth,  is  the  second  line  of  defence 
resorted  to  by  Father  Newman  :  that  in  our  Protestant 
civilization  there  is  often  but  a  showy  and  illusory  good, 
purchased  at  too  heavy  a  spiritual  cost.  The  standard  of 
good,  it  is  said,  recognized  by  the  world,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  that  which  is  owned  by  the  Church  ;  and  it  may 
well  happen  that,  in  approaching  it,  we  may  be  uncon- 
sciously receding  from  our  real  welfare.  The  mode  in 
which  this  divergency  actually  takes  place  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 
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"  I  may  say  the  Church  aims  at  three  special  virtues,  which 
reconcile  and  unite  the  soul  to  its  Maker  ; — faith,  purity,  and 
charity  ; — for  two  of  which  the  world  cares  little  or  nothing. 
The  world,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  in  the  first  place,  in  some 
states  of  society,  certain  heroic  qualities  :    in  others,  certain 
virtues  of  a  political  or  mercantile  character.     In  ruder  ages  it 
is  personal  courage,  strength  of  purpose,  magnanimity;  in  more 
civilized,  honesty,  fairness,  honour,  truth,  and  benevolence  : — 
virtues,  all  of  which,  of  course,  the  teaching  of  the  Church  com- 
prehends, all  of  which  she  expects  in  their  degree  in  all  her  con- 
sistent children,  and  all  of  which  she  exacts  in  their  fulness  in 
her  saints  :  but  which  after  all,  most  beautiful  as  they  are,  are 
really  the  fruit  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace  ;  which  do  not 
necessarily  imply  grace  at  all ;  which  do  not  reach  so  far  as 
sanctity,  or  unite  the  soul  by  any  supernatural  process  to  the 
source  of  supernatural  perfection  and  supernatural  blessedness. 
Again,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  Church  contemplates  virtue 
and  vice  in  their  first  elements,  as  conceived  and  existing  in 
thought,  desire  and  will,  and  holds  that  the  one  or  the  other 
may  be  as  complete  and  mature,  without  passing  forth  from  the 
home  of  the  secret  heart,  as  if  it  had  ranged  forth  in  profession; 
and  in  deed  all  over  the  earth.     Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  she- 
ignores  bodies  politic,  and  society,  and   temporal  interests  i 
whereas  the  world  talks  of  religion  being  a  matter  of  private, 
concern,  too  personal,  too  sacred,  for  it  to  have  any  opinion 
about  ;  it  praises  public  men,  if  they  are  useful  to  itself,  but 
simply  ridicules  inquiry  into  their  motives,  thinks  it  impertinent 
in  others  to  attempt  it,  and  out  of  taste  in  themselves  to  invite 
it.     All  public  men  it  thinks  pretty  much  the  same  at  bottom  ; 
but  what  matter  to  it,  if  they  do  its  work  ?     It  offers  high  pay, 
and  it  expects  faithful  service  ;    but  as  to  its  agents,  overseers, 
men  of  business,  operatives,  journeymen,  figure-servants,  and 
labourers,  what  they  are  personally,  what  their  principles  and 
aims,  what  their  creed,  what  their  conversation  is,  where  they 
live,  how  they  spend  their  leisure  time,  whither  they  are  going, 
how  they  die, — I  am  stating  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
here  praising  or  blaming,  I   am  but  contrasting, — I   say,  all 
questions    implying  the  existence  of  the  soul,  are  as  much 
beyond  the  circuit  of   the  world's    imagination,  as  they  are 
intimately  and  primarily  present  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
Church."— Lecture  VIII.,  p.  204. 

VOL.  n.  T 
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Yes,  the  concerns  of  the  soul  are  present  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Church ;   but  of  the  Protestant  Church,  no 
less  than  of  the  Catholic  :    they  are  disregarded  by  the 
world ;  but  by  the  world  in  Austria  as  in  England.     This 
is  no  distinction  between  the  South   European  and  the 
North,  but  between  the  religious  and  the  unreligious  mind 
everywhere.     With  what  right   does   the   author  thus  in- 
sultingly identify  all  Protestant  countries  with  the  World, 
all  Catholic  with  the  Church  ?     What  reformed  commu- 
nion fails  to  watch,  with  vigilance  equal  to  his  own,  over 
the  three  special  virtues  of  "  faith,  purity,  and  charity "  ? 
What  statesman,  what  merchant  in  Spain  or  Italy,  concerns 
himself  more  than  in  Holland  with  the  private  creed  and 
hidden  aims  of  the  agents  he  employs,  provided  he  obtains 
faithful  and  efficient  service  ?     We  do  not  say  whether  this 
is  right  or  wrong ;  but  only  this,  that  as  it  is  in  Amsterdam 
or  Bristol,  so  is  it  in  Lisbon  or  Leghorn  ;  and   that   the 
official  and  commercial  morality  is  regulated  by  no  higher 
principle,  and  insists  no  more  on  personal  sanctity  in  Papal 
than  in  anti- Papal  lands.     To  read  the  author's  description, 
any  body  would  suppose  that  in  England  the  religious  in- 
structors were  utterly  careless  about  inward  holiness,  and 
were  a  kind  of  police  for  maintaining  the  decencies  which 
covered  a  heart  of  corruption ;  that  in  private  life,  purity 
and  'devoutness  of  soul,   shrinking  from  sin,  self-scrutiny 
and   prayer,   were  unknown ;    that   there   was   a   national 
understanding  to  estimate  all  persons  by  their  usefulness  as 
public  machines,  and  let  the  tools  be  odious,  if  only  they 
are   profitable.      Whereas   if    there   is   any    country    dis- 
tinguished above  another  for  the   weight   it   attaches   to 
character,   for  the  contempt  it  feels  towards  those  whose 
inward     does    not    correspond    to    their    outward    man, 
for   the   wholesome   sternness   with   which  it   guards   the 
domestic   sanctities,    for   the   genuine  depth  of  its  moral 
reverence,  we  believe  that  nation  to  be  our  own.     God 
knows  we  have  sins  enough  to  answer  for ;  but  when  it  is 
said  that  we  have  sacrificed  the  faith,  purity,  and  charity, 
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so  conspicuous  in  Rome  and  Naples,  to  the  lust  of  gain  or 
power,  the  accusation  shows  how  fast  the  prejudices  of  the 
convert's  creed  may  generate  ingratitude  to  his  country. 

There  is  however  a  difference,  strictly  due  to  the  two 
religions,  between  the  conception  of  the  State  entertained 
in  Protestant  and  in  Catholic  lands.  The  reformation  trusts 
the  individual  to  himself  and  his  God ;  sweeps  away  the 
petty  meddling  of  a  ritual  ever  busy  with  his  soul ;  delivers 
him  from  the  ecclesiastical  nursery  in  which  he  had  been 
detained ;  and  solemnly  consigns  him  to  his  own  best  faith 
and   love.      Reflect  only   on    the  operation    of   a    single 
change,  the  abolition  of  the  confessional.     So  long  as  that 
usage  continues,  what  is  the  work  enjoined  upon  the  con- 
science ?     Simply  that  of  registering  the  moral  facts  of  life, 
and  faithfully  reporting  them  :  whoever  has  learned  enough 
of  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong  to  read  off  the  emotions  of 
his  heart  and  the  actions  of  his  hand,  and  know  when  he 
is  tempted  and  when  he  falls,  is  qualified  to  present  his  tale 
at  the  sacerdotal  ear.  He  appears  there  as  a  witness  against 
himself ;  but,  like  the  witness  in  a  court,  he  has  but  to  tell 
the  truth :  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  estimating  the  heinous- 
ness  of  the  offence,  and  pronouncing  on  its  fitting  punish- 
ment :  he  only  proves  the  case ;  the  priest  pronounces  the 
verdict.     Now,  destroy  the  confessional,  and  what  becomes 
of  him?     Entering  his  closet  and  shutting  the  door,  he  lays 
his  burden  before  God.     But  God  asks  him  no  questions, 
and  leads  him  on  only  by  the  silent  eye  of  infinite  purity ; 
and  so  he  has  to  search  himself  with  the  lonely  lamp  of 
that  penetrating  presence.     And  when  he  has  breathed  it 
all,  and  the  sad  story  is  spread  there  for  judgment,  no  voice 
sums  up  with  Jesuit  casuistry :  only  the  still  night  or  morn- 
ing lie  pitying  round,  filled  with  the  dear  God  looking 
speechless  on,  or  merely  whispering,  in  answer  to  every  cry, 
"  My  sentence  is  written  in  thy  heart,  my  mercy  is  hidden 
in  thy  love  ;  go  seek  them  there."     Thus  conscience  springs 
at  once   from  the  humble  bar  of  testimony  to  the  august 
throne  of  justice,  and  is  invested  with  prerogatives,  without 
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which  it  will  but  serve  the  Church,  instead  of  ruling  and 
sanctifying  life.  The  business  of  religion  is  no  longer 
summed  up  in  blind  obedience.  Duty  reveals  itself  as 
something  divine  and  awful,  now  that  its  spiritual  part 
returns  home,  and  is  no  more  done  by  deputy.  The 
natural  result  of  such  new  discipline  will  be,  that  the  moral 
sense  will  acquire  a  quickness  of  discernment,  the  will  a 
clearness  of  decision,  and  the  whole  character  a  manly 
vigour,  never  known  before  :  a  childish  light-heartedness 
will  be  replaced  by  grave  earnestness  ;  and  to  a  volatile 
trust  in  others  will  succeed  great  energy  of  personal 
resolve.  Hence  the  different  stuff,  the  different  moral 
material,  of  which  Protestant  and  Catholic  countries  are 
composed;  and  hence  the  different  functions  which  they 
respectively  assign  to  the  state.  Where  the  new  religion 
prevails,  a  much  larger  portion  of  life  is  surrendered  freely 
to  individual  responsibilities  ;  and  men  are  left  to  govern 
themselves  in  a  thousand  cases,  with  which  elsewhere 
public  authority  interferes.  In  the  family,  the  public 
amusement,  the  school,  the  trade,  the  Church,  the  personal 
range  of  action  is  exempt  from  almost  every  interruption  of 
law ;  and  the  presence  of  government  is  felt  only  nega- 
tively, by  the  exclusion  of  hindrances  and  injuries  which 
might  invade  the  province  of  private  will.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  State  has  more  and  more  given  up  the 
attempt  to  govern  men  ;  and,  leaving  them  to  their  own 
guidance,  has  fixed  its  attention  upon  things;  making  rules 
about  the  transmission  of  property,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, the  construction  of  roads,  the  conditions  of  com- 
merce ;  but  taking  no  notice  of  any  person,  unless  he 
presents  himself  in  the  character  of  a  violator  of  some  of 
these  and  similar  rules.  He  may  poison  himself  with 
intoxication,  drag  down  his  wife  into  the  agonies  of  despair, 
bring  up  his  children  as  thieves,  and  spread  fever  and 
demoralization  among  his  neighbours ;  yet  prolong  the 
course  of  his  existence  unquestioned  for  half  a  century. 
Unite  this  political  feature  with  an  immense  industrial 
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development,  with  a  mechanical  power  collecting  labour 
into  masses  hard  to  organize,  with  an  absorption  of  small 
capitals  into  large,  with  continual  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  depend  entirely  on  wages;  and  a  nation  in  which 
these  phenomena  are  combined  will  present  many  anxious 
problems  and  many  unfavourable  characteristics.  The 
trust  of  uncontrolled  personal  responsibility,  extended  to 
classes  without  the  education  of  property,  or  the  influences 
of  a  decent  home,  will  be  abused,  and  produce  only  miser- 
able fruits.  As,  in  the  eager  competition  of  skill,  these 
classes  are  accepted  as  labourers  and  neglected  as  human 
beings,  counted  as  "  hands  "  and  forgotten  as  souls,  it  will 
be  no  unnatural  reproach  that  men  are  only  used  as  tools 
for  the  production  of  things  ;  that  the  worth  of  a  human 
life  ranks  below  that  of  a  steam-engine ;  that  guilt  and 
misery  are  no  matter  to  us,  provided  we  get  our  cloth  ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  oppress  the  world  with  our  wares,  crowd 
the  ocean  with  our  ships,  and  stun  the  ear  of  night  and  day 
with  our  machinery,  we  are  content  that  the  house,  the 
village,  the  city,  should  lose  all  wholesome  order,  and 
become  lurking-places  of  every  abomination.  It  is  not 
surprising  if  those  who  compare  the  extremes  of  society  in 
England,  the  princely  luxury  of  the  wealthy  with  the  heart- 
rending privations  of  classes  at  once  too  obscure  and  too 
numerous  to  count,  should  accuse  us  of  seeking  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  with  the  display  of  an  aggregate  wealth  at  a  reck- 
less cost  of  individual  life  and  worth.  Thus  a  system 
springing  from  reverence  for  the  individual  mind  seems  to 
end  in  its  ruin  ;  and  the  work  begun  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
trust  threatens  to  issue  in  universal  selfishness.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  assured  that  wherever  the  Catholic 
Church  prevails,  her  presence,  diffused  among  all  ranks 
alike,  secures  a  recognition  of  the  infinite  value  of  every 
soul ;  she  cares  for  her  children  one  b}  one  ;  watches  over 
them,  not  according  to  their  outer  appearance,  but  their 
inner  wants ;  where  temptation  is  strongest,  brings  the 
strongest  help ;  where  misery  is  deepest,  breathes  the 
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sweetest  consolation ;  is  never  disgusted,  never  tired ; 
neither  corrupted  nor  terrified ;  but  in  the  hovels  of 
Naples,  among  the  bandits  of  Calabria,  in  the  prisons  of 
Rome,  constant  to  redeem  from  sin  and  prepare  for  heaven. 
The  better  to  achieve  her  divine  office  and  leave  no  part  of 
it  unfulfilled,  the  Church  descends  to  the  minutest  division 
of  spiritual  labour  :  and  a  whole  order  is  founded,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  singly  task  of  fitting  the  condemned  criminal 
to  die.  The  scene  at  the  execution  of  a  Roman  felon, 
under  the  influence  of  this  merciful  fraternity,  is  thus 
strikingly  pourtrayed  by  Father  Newman  : — 

.  .  .  .  "  When  a  culprit  is  to  be  executed,  the  night  preceding 
the  fatal  day,  two  priests  of  the  brotherhood,  who  sometimes 
happen  to  be  Bishops  or  persons  of  high  authority  in  the  city> 
remain  with  him  in  prayer,  attend  him  on  the  scaffold  the  next 
morning,  and  assist  him  through  every  step  of  the  terrible 
ceremonial  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  The  blessed  Sacrament 
is  exposed  in  all  the  churches  all  over  the  city,  that  the  faithful 
may  assist  a  sinner  about  to  make  a  compulsory  appearance 
before  his  Judge.  The  crowd  about  the  scaffold  is  occupied  in 
but  one  thought,  whether  he  has  shown  signs  of  contrition. 
Various  reports  are  in  circulation,  that  he  is  obdurate,  that  he 
has  yielded,  that  he  is  obdurate  still.  The  women  cry  out  that 
it  is  impossible  ;  Jesus  and  Mary  will  see  to  it ;  they  will  not 
believe  that  it  is  so  ;  they  are  sure  that  he  will  submit  himself 
to  his  God  before  he  enters  into  His  presence.  However,  it  is 
perhaps  confirmed  that  the  unhappy  man  is  still  wrestling  with 
his  pride  ;  and  though  he  has  that  illumination  of  faith  which 
a  Catholic  cannot  but  possess,  yet  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
hate  and  abhor  sins  which,  except  in  their  awful  consequences, 
are,  as  far  as  their  enjoyment,  gone  from  him  for  ever.  He 
cannot  taste  again  the  pleasure  of  revenge  or  of  forbidden  in- 
dulgence, yet  he  cannot  get  himself  to  give  it  up,  though  the 
world  is  passing  from  him.  The  excitement  of  the  crowd  is  at 
its  height ;  an  hour  passes  ;  the  suspense  is  intolerable,  when 
the  news  is  brought  of  a  change  ;  that,  before  the  crucifix,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell,  at  length  the  not  unhappy  any  longer, 
the  happy  criminal  has  subdued  himself;  has  prayed  with  real 
self-abasement ;  has  expressed,  has  felt,  a  charitable,  a  tender 
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thought  towards  those  he  has  hated  ;  has  resigned  himself 
lovingly  to  his  destiny  ;  has  blessed  the  hand  that  smites  him  ; 
has  supplicated  pardon  ;  has  confessed  with  all  his  heart,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  Priest,  to  make  such 
amends  as  he  can -make  in  his  last  hour  to  God  and  man  ;  has 
desired  to  submit  here  to  indignity,  to  pain,  to  which  he  is  not 
sentenced  ;  has  resigned  himself  to  any  length  of  purgatory 
hereafter,  if  thereby  he  may,  through  God's  mercy,  show  his 
sincerity,  and  his  desire  of  pardon  and  of  gaining  the  lowest 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  news  comes  ;  it  is  com- 
municated through  the  vast  multitude  all  at  once  ;  and  I  have 
heard  from  those  who  have  been  present,  never  shall  they  for- 
get the  instantaneous  shout  of  joy  which  burst  forth  from  every 
tongue,  and  formed  itself  into  one  concordant  Ave  of  thanks- 
giving, in  acknowledgment  of  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  one  so 
near  eternity." — Lecture  VII I .^  p.  212. 

This  certainly  is  a  picture  which,  placed  by  the  side  of 
a  London  execution,  brings  into  strong  relief  the  peculiar 
difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  societies.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  so  administered  as  to  keep  hold  of 
the  very  lowest  population,  and  have  believers  as  com- 
plete among  the  hovels  of  the  lazzaroni  as  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  convent.  Ignorance  and  moral  debasement,  vices 
of  sensuality,  and  crimes  of  blood,  do  not  destroy  the  gift 
of  faith :  so  that  the  acts  of  worship  are  seen,  the  names  of 
the  saints  are  heard,  the  trust  in  the  "  Mother  of  God  "  is 
felt,  no  less  in  the  taverns  and  the  jails  than  in  the  churches. 
The  priesthood  succeed  in  making  the  objects  of  devotion 
so  real  and  vivid  to  the  popular  mind,  that  they  take  their 
place  among  the  settled  facts  and  fixed  scenery  of  the 
universe  :  Heaven  and  Hell  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the  Appenines  : 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning  star ;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily 
present  to  conception,  than  the  political  prisoners  immured 
in  the  dungeons  of  Venice.  Faith,  in  short,  is  independent 
of  character,  in  the  Romish  creed  ; — a  supernatural  gift,  in- 
fused at  Baptism,  and  nourished  by  the  Sacraments,  but 
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capable  of  co-existing  with  any  and  every  condition  of 
affection  and  conscience :  like  the  vision  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  face  of  nature,  open  to  the  senses  of  the  evil  and 
the  good,  and  fitted,  by  use  or  by  abuse,  to  kindle  the  glow 
of  a  holy  inspiration,  or  to  light  the  pathway  of  mortal 
guilt.  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  expels  the  un- 
faithful ;  will  not  consort  with  the  habitually  and  impeni- 
tently  wicked  ;  treats  the  pretence  of  religion  in  those  who 
are  not  even  morally  respectable  as  an  odious  hypocrisy,  to 
be  spurned  from  the  altar  as  a  vain  oblation.  She  there- 
fore lets  slip  entirely  all  who  descend  below  a  certain  level 
of  character;  making  indeed  spasmodic  efforts  at  their 
conversion  ;  but,  failing  in  this,  turning  away  again,  and 
shaking  off  at  them  the  very  dust  of  her  feet ;  and  furnished 
with  no  mid-refuge  between  salvation  and  perdition,  within 
which  they  may  be  held  on  at  some  distance  from  utter 
ruin,  and  the  last  cords  of  hope  remain  unbroken  and 
ready,  in  some  happy  moment,  to  be  drawn  in  and  bring 
them  home.  Thus  it  is  undeniably  true,  that,  in  Protestant 
lands,  the  profligate  and  criminal  population  escape  all 
Christian  control,  and  become  wholly  irreligious  ;  that  even 
the  simply  poor,  however  worthy,  are  with  difficulty  retained 
in  union  with  religious  institutions  :  and  that  a  certain  grade 
of  habit,  a  certain  style  of  house,  a  particular  type  of  culture, 
are  almost  indispensable  conditions  of  Protestant  disciple- 
ship.  The  Christianity  of  England  ranges,  accordingly, 
only  over  certain  classes  of  society,  while  others  lie  in  all 
the  heartless  neglect  of  heathenism. 

Now  we  are  far  from  denying  the  charge  advanced  against 
the  modern  civilization,  that  it  neglects  and  crushes  the 
weak,  and,  in  the  pride  of  material  grandeur,  loses  the 
tenderness  due  to  the  human  beings  by  whom  the  imposing 
structure  is  raised.  We  freely  admit  that  cheap  production 
of  commodities  is  not  the  main  end  of  civil  society ;  and 
that  if,  in  quest  of  this  end,  we  have  sacrificed  any  portion 
of  human  well-being  which  might  have  been  preserved, 
have  embittered  the  lot,  increased  the  temptations,  degraded 
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the  children  of  any  class,  we  are  guilty,  in  our  Mammon- 
worship,  of  apostacy  from  God.  We  fully  believe  that  the 
theory  of  individual  independence  has  been  carried  to  a 
vicious  extreme,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  State  must  be 
extended  over  a  wider  range  than  the  severity  of  economic 
doctrine  has  been  willing  to  allow  ;  concerning  itself  again 
with  the  houses,  the  hours,  the  education,  the  amusements 
of  the  people.  But  when  the  invectives  against  our  type  of 
civilization  issue  in  praises  of  the  Catholic  populations,  and 
in  holding  up  their  condition  as  the  alternative,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  violent  recoil.  Granted  that  the 
lowest  and  most  criminal  classes  of  Italy  are  so  far  retained 
in  the  faith,  as  to  swear  by  the  saints,  and  invoke  the  virgin, 
and  buy  masses  for  the  soul  of  a  thief  in  purgatory  :  granted 
that  they  doff  their  caps  at  a  crucifix,  make  farces  at  fairs 
out  of  Scripture  incidents,  and  finish  off  their  carnivals  with 
a  grand  representation  of  the  general  judgment ;  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  such  a  faith, — a  faith  without  any  root  in 
thought  or  any  blossom  of  good, — is  of  the  slightest  benefit ; 
— whether  it  is  even  truer  than  the  indignant  unbelief  which, 
by  re-action,  it  provokes.  What  more  shocking  spectacle 
is  there,  than  a  people  held  fast  by  a  religion,  yet  restrained 
by  it  from  no  debasement  and  excess ;  perfectly  at  home  in 
it,  yet  contentedly  abiding  in  deepest  moral  degradation ; 
not  living  the  better  for  it,  but  only  brought  by  it  to  make 
a  hollow  and  guilty  peace  with  heaven,  before  they  die. 
More  just  and  reverential  by  far  appears  to  us  the  Protes- 
tant feeling,  that  religion  can  in  no  form  co-exist  with 
habitual  insult  to  laws  human  and  divine ;  that  unfaithful- 
ness to  conscience  constitutes  banishment  from  God  ;  that 
the  sinner's  remnant  of  faith  is  turned  from  a  blessing  to  a 
curse ;  and  that  to  enlist  under  Satan,  with  God  yet  before 
the  eye,  is  an  apostacy  impossible  to  even  the  extremity  of 
guilt.  What  clearer  testimony  can  there  be  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  reformed  religion  than  this, — that  it  must  be  got  rid 
of  before  men  can  surrender  themselves  to  their  tempta- 
tions ;  that  it  is  a  clog  on  the  career  of  evil,  and  while  it 
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remains,  acts  only  as  a  terror  and  restraint ;  that  no  one  is 
qualified  to  enter  the  ranks  of  villany  and  license  till  he  has 
unlearned  its  creed  and  scoffed  at  its  authority  ?  For  our 
own  part,  we  desire  in  our  people  no  faith  but  one  that 
comes  and  goes  with  the  life  of  Conscience.  Never  let  us 
be  tempted  to  say,  Since  there  must  be  wicked  people  in 
the  world,  it  is  as  well  to  keep  them  on  the  Protestant  side. 
Let  it  be  remembered  also  at  what  cost  the  ancient 
Church  keeps  hold  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded.  Is  it 
not  by  losing  the  intellectual,  the  generous,  the  noble,  in 
corresponding  proportion  ?  We  own,  indeed,  the  frequent 
alliance  of  genius  and  saintly  virtues  with  the  Catholic 
faith  :  and,  did  we  not,  the  names  of  innumerable  worthies 
would  start  from  the  calendar  to  rebuke  us.  But  still  it  is 
undeniable,  that  in  Italy  itself,  beneath  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Vatican,  all  the  interests  of  freedom,  of  morality,  of 
patriotism,  of  knowledge,  are  arrayed  against  the  religion 
there  enthroned ;  that  the  educated  class  in  all  catholic 
countries  are  largely  infected  with  utter  unbelief ;  that  for 
the  extremest  "  rationalism," — not  the  rationalism  which  has 
found  another  truth,  but  that  which  questions  all  truth, — 
we  must  look,  not  to  sectaries  of  England,  not  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany,  but  to  the  students,  the  gentry ;  the  poli- 
ticians, possibly  even  to  the  priests,  of  Italy  and  Spain.  No 
portent  can  be  more  alarming  than  this.  It  will  not  be 
permanently  possible  to  hold  the  populace,  while  alienating 
the  classes  who  must  rule  and  teach  them.  Divorced  from 
the  higher  intellect  and  nobler  aspirations  of  a  people,  no 
religion  can  long  sustain  its  power ;  having  its  chief  refuge 
among  the  pagani,  it  must  pass  into  a  Paganism.  No, 
whatever  form  our  future  Christianity  may  assume,  to  re- 
cover the  outcast  and  the  perishing  who  throng  its  altars  no 
more,  it  cannot  be  that  of  a  spurious  Catholicism,  of  which 
Science  is  ashamed,  and  from  which  Purity  recoils  ;  but  of 
some  church  truly  universal  in  which,  while  misery  shall  find 
an  asylum  and  penitence  a  hope,  Genius  shall  not  be  left 
without  its  inspiration,  or  any  noble  virtue  without  its  wrork. 
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In  spite  therefore  of  our  author's  skilful  use  of  every 
semblance  of  fault  and  failure  in  the  development  of  society 
under  the  reformed  faith,  we  feel  an  unshaken  assurance 
that  the  current  of  civilization  will  not  change  the  direction 
in  which  it  has  set  for  the  last  three  centuries.  We  believe 
that  priestly  Christianity  is  smitten  with  inevitable  decay. 
Its  decline  may  have  left  some  human  wants  unsupplied  : 
and  as  time  brings  these  into  distinct  consciousness,  and 
intellectual  panic  gives  them  wider  extension,  some  re- 
action in  favour  of  the  old  system  of  authority  is  not  un- 
natural. But  it  will  take  up  only  the  weaker  elements  of 
society, — the  minds  that  have  never  truly  received  the 
modern  spirit,  but,  whatever  the  name  of  their  worship, 
have  always  been  dependent  and  sequacious,  without  much 
susceptibility  of  enthusiasm.  The  classes  of  persons,  the 
types  of  character,  the  social  interests  distinctively  created 
by  the  Reformation,  constitute  the  living  forces  of  the  age ; 
and  these  are  quite  outside  the  reactionary  sphere.  They 
will  continue  to  command  events,  and  to  fix  the  conditions 
on  which  Popery  shall  remain  a  tenant  on  the  world.  In 
dynasties,  in  confederacies,  in  parties,  there  may  be  Resto- 
rations ;  but  in  Religions,  none.  In  their  higher  spiritual 
relations,  human  affairs  do  not  go  back  to  the  last  thing, 
but  take  up  the  next ;  and  new  powers  perish,  only  on  the 
accession  of  newer.  It  is  with  a  view  to  impart  a  firmer 
reliance  on  this  truth,  and  to  check,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  the 
unworthy  consternation  into  which  the  Protestantism  of 
England  has  recently  been  thrown,  that  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  our  readers'  attention  on  the  balance  of  moral  power 
in  the  world  since  the  sixteenth  century.  We  call  the  con- 
sternation "unworthy,"  because  its  apparent  impulse  is  to 
seize  in  self-defence  the  stained  and  discarded  weapons  of 
Law.  Even  if  the  battle  of  the  Reformation  had  to  be 
fought  over  again,  surely  we  might  find  something  better 
than  the  old  barbarisms  of  such  a  warfare,  some  strategic 
skill  made  wiser  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  If  there  be 
danger,  it  is  not  by  fettering  Romanism,  but  by  freeing 
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Protestantism,  that  the  evil  can  be  met.  We  do  not  intend 
to  argue  the  question  of  the  new  Catholic  hierarchy, — a 
question  so  strangely  created  and  run  into  exhaustion  within 
three  months.  But,  in  closing  this  notice  of  a  kindred 
topic,  we  desire  to  record  our  conviction,  that  while  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Romish  Church  calls  for  the  private 
counteraction  of  an  opposing  zeal  and  fidelity,  no  case  has 
appeared  for  restrictive  legislation  ;  and  that  if  something 
must  be  allowed  to  the  offended  dignity  of  the  country,  the 
concession  should  be  strictly  limited  to  a  moral  and  decla- 
ratory, and  by  no  means  include  any  penal,  retort. 


VII. 
PHAETHON.* 

WE  have  few  greater  teachers  than  Mr.  Kingsley,  yet 
none  more  certain  to  go  astray  the  moment  he  becomes 
didactic.  The  truths  which  move  him  most  he  reads  off  at 
a  glance  ;  and  the  attempt  to  exhibit  them  to  others  as  the 
result  of  intellectual  elaboration  naturally  fails.  His  genius 
is  altogether  that  of  the  artist,  for  the  apprehension  of  con- 
crete reality,  not  that  of  the  philosopher,  for  finding  in 
thought  the  grounds  and  connections  of  what  he  perceives. 
With  rare  qualifications  for  seeing,  feeling,  and  believing 
right,  were  he  to  abstain  from  reasoning,  he  would  not 
often  be  wrong.  No  living  writer  brings  a  quicker  eye  to 
catch  the  looks  of  nature,  a  humaner  heart  to  interpret  the 
tragedy  of  life,  a  devouter  faith  to  hope  for  the  good  while 
contending  with  the  ill.  His  descriptive  passages  have  the 
very  smell  of  a  new-ploughed  field ;  his  insight  into  the 
secret  sorrows  of  a  sceptic  and  selfish  age  is  evidently 
caught  through  the  manly  tears  of  pity,  and  not  by  the  dry 
stare  of  inquisitorial  suspicion  ;  and  his  aspirations  after  a 
nobler  and  juster  society — however  ill-defended  from  objec- 
tion— are  clearly  the  product  of  a  healthful  reverence  for 
human  nature  and  trust  in  the  Living  God.  The  very 
faults  which  attach  to  his  productions  as  works  of  art  arise 
from  the  intensity  of  his  moral  convictions  and  the  obtru- 

*  "  Phaethon  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers."  By  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Middleham  and  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Macmillan.  1852.—  Prospective  Revieiv,  1853. 
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siveness  of  generous  sympathy,  rushing  in  to  disturb  the 
dramatic  impartiality  of  his  representations.  His  ideal 
world, — the  type  of  character  he  loves,  the  spirit  of  life  he 
sighs  to  create,  the  religious  faiths  to  which  he  clings, — we 
seldom  find  to  be  without  deep  truth  and  beauty  :  the 
admirations  and  aversions  he  awakens  are  essentially  whole- 
some and  ennobling  ;  and  if  he  errs,  it  is  in  fitting  them  on 
amiss  to  actual  classes  and  persons  little  known  to  him  by 
direct  experience.  True  alike  in  direct  observation  and  in 
pure  conception,  he  is  apt  to  mistake  in  the  mixed  region 
of  half-seen  realities,  where  vision  gives  but  the  outline  and 
the  colouring  is  filled  in  by  thought.  Towards  the  object 
painted  he  teaches  you  to  direct  the  right  feeling,  be  it  of 
love  or  hate ;  but  when  he  borrows  his  names  from  actual 
men  and  things,  he  sometimes  labels  the  object  wrong,  and 
so  misdirects  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  his  readers  towards 
the  personages  of  the  present  or  the  past.  Whatever  his 
impulsive  nature  seizes  on  as  odious  on  any  account,  is 
liable,  if  discerned  in  the  obscurity  of  distance,  to  appear  to 
him  odious  on  all  accounts ;  and  he  accumulates  accusa- 
tions upon  it  which  have  no  congruity  with  one  another, 
and  constructs  defences  against  it  which  miss  the  path  of 
its  approach. 

This  combination  of  just  and  clear  feeling  with  unjust 
and  confused  polemic  is  curiously  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Kingsley's  Phaethon.  In  this  little  book,  which  borrows 
its  form  from  the  Dialogue  of  the  Academy,  the  author 
applies  his  reverence  for  Socrates  and  imitation  of  Plato  to 
express  his  abhorrence  of  Emerson.  More  charming  paint- 
ing and  more  miserable  reasoning,  better  dialogue  and 
worse  dialectic,  so  strong  a  flavour  of  good  English  senti- 
ment, and  so  faint  a  trace  of  any  Hellenic  thought,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  within  the  compass  of  a  hundred  pages 
professing  to  take  their  inspiration  from  the  schools  of 
Athens.  Plato  is  a  dangerous  master  to  men  in  whom  a 
fervid  genius  has  not  been  tempered  by  the  severest  disci- 
pline. His  infinite  fascination  depends,  like  the  charm  of 
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all  great  works  of  Grecian  art,  on  the  blending  and  balance 
in  one  grand  whole  of  the  chief  elements  of  strength  and 
beauty ;  and  it  is  vain  for  any  mind  of  partial  faculty,  how- 
ever genuine,  to  attempt  the  same  effects.  With  some 
approach  to  him  in  power  of  portraiture,  in  graceful  dia- 
logue, in  religious  depth,  in  pregnant  irony,  Mr.  Kingsley 
has  nothing  in  common  with  his  speculative  subtlety  and 
his  systematizing  symmetry  and  grasp.  The  consequence 
in  the  present  volume  is  an  unhappy  caricature  of  the  most 
questionable  features  of  the  Platonic  method ;  introduced 
by  a  delightful  English  prelude  where  no  Socrates  is 
wanted,  and  followed  by  a  deep-hearted  English  conver- 
sation when  he  is  gone.  Whatever  persuasive  power  the 
volume  may  have  resides,  we  venture  to  say,  wholly  in 
these  passages  of  mere  delineation,  and  is  only  impaired  by 
the  intermediate  tissue  of  ambiguities  and  sophisms. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  professedly  the  tendency  of 
Emerson's  philosophy  ;  and  especially  the  doctrine  that,  as 
long  as  men  sincerely  speak  and  live  by  the  faith  they  have, 
its  relation  to  absolute  truth  is  a  matter,  if  not  of  indiffer- 
ence, at  least  of  no  practical  concern.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  park  of  a  Herefordshire  gentleman,  Templeton  by 
name ;  at  whose  dinner-table  the  topic  has  already  been 
discussed,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  piece,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  the  hall  of  one  Professor  Windrush, 
an  American  prophet  of  the  "  spiritual  school."  The  party 
gathered  around  the  table  had  been  such  as  to  draw  out  all 
the  points  of  the  controversy.  The  hostess,  Lady  Jane 
Templeton,  a  refined  and  saintly  evangelical,  having  retired 
with  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room,  there  were  left  a 
blundering  High  Church  curate,  who  was  no  match  for  the 
transcendentalist ;  Templeton  himself,  offended  by  the  pro- 
fessor's rudeness  and  irreverence,  but  intellectually  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  doctrines ;  and  a  clerical  friend  and  former 
college  companion  of  Templeton's,  who  evidently  represents 
Mr.  Kingsley's  own  sentiments,  Socratically  defending  the 
Catholic  creeds,  and  who  appears  in  the  first  person  through 
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the  volume  as  narrator  of  the  whole.  Of  this  party,  only 
the  last  two, — the  host  and  the  philosophical  clergyman,— 
are  personally  brought  upon  the  scene.  The  colloquy  is 
between  them  alone.  On  the  morning  after  the  Windrush 
visit,  we  find  them  on  the  bank  of  the  park  stream,  with 
fishing-rod  in  hand,  but  with  the  oppression  of  yesterday's 
controversy  so  heavy  on  their  minds  that  the  chances  of 
sport  pass  unheeded  by;  and  on  the  old  keeper's  venturing, 
as  he  strolled  by,  to  twit  them  with  their  awkwardness,  they 
find  out  that  their  thoughts  are  running  on  the  same  matter ; 
and  the  clergyman  confesses  that  he  has  been  sitting  up  all 
night,  writing  a  Platonic  dialogue  in  exposure  of  the  pro- 
fessor's heresies.  The  manuscript  is  in  his  pocket;  and  as, 
in  their  present  humour,  they  prefer  philosophy  to  fish,  it  is 
produced  and  read  as  they  sit  upon  the  grass.  To  the 
hour  and  the  spot  of  this  piece  of  out-door  dialectic  we  are 
brought  by  the  following  delicate  sketch  from  nature : — 

"Templeton  and  I  were  lounging  by  the  clear  limestone 
stream  which  crossed  his  park,  and  wound  away  round  wooded 
hills  towards  the  distant  Severn.  A  lovelier  fishing  morning 
sportsman  never  saw.  A  soft  gray  under-roof  of  cloud  slid  on 
before  a  soft  west  wind,  and  here  and  there  a  stray  gleam  of 
sunlight  shot  into  the  vale  across  the  purple  mountain-tops,  and 
awoke  into  busy  life  the  denizens  of  the  water,  already  quickened 
by  the  mysterious  electric  influences  of  the  last  night's  thunder- 
shower.  The  long-winged  cinnamon-flies  spun  and  fluttered 
over  the  pools  ;  the  sand-bees  hummed  merrily  round  their 
burrows  in  the  marly  bank  ;  and  delicate  iridescent  ephemeras 
rose  by  hundreds  from  the  depths,  and,  dropping  their  shells, 
floated  away,  each  a  tiny  Venus  Anadyomene,  down  the  glassy 
ripples  of  the  reaches.  Every  moment  a  heavy  splash  beneath 
some  overhanging  tuft  of  mill-foil  or  water-hemlock,  proclaimed 
the  death-doom  of  a  hapless  beetle,  who  had  dropped  into  the 
stream  beneath ;  yet  still  we  fished,  and  fished,  and  caught 
nothing,  and  seemed  utterly  careless  about  catching  anything  ; 
till  the  old  keeper,  who  followed  us,  sighing  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  broke  forth  into  open  remonstrance." — (P.  i.) 

The  figure  of  Professor  Windrush  is  skilfully  brought  out, 
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touch  after  touch,  by  the  preliminary  conversation  of  the 
two  companions.  Many  of  the  separate  strokes  are  capital, 
and  place  before  us  to  the  life  one  phase  or  other  of  the 
modern  American  freethinker.  The  curiosity  of  the  re- 
publican traveller,  avowed  on  presenting  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction, to  witness  "the  inner  hearth-life  of  the  English 
landed  aristocracy  " ;  the  petting  he  has  enjoyed  at  Man- 
chester from  the  local  illumina#  and  -toe  to  whom  every 
sceptic  is  a  hero  ;  his  worship  of  the  "  glorious  nineteenth 
century,"  and  contempt  for  more  elderly  beliefs ;  the 
credulous  expenditure  of  his  unemployed  faculty  of  wonder 
and  zeal  on  mesmerisms,  electro-biologies,  loves  of  the 
plants,  and  vegetarianisms ;  the  thaumaturgic  cant  which 
talks  of  the  spiritual  world  as  if  it  were  within  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  then  balances  the  account  by  "  spiriting "  the 
material  away  into  a  fanciful  mythology ;  his  neutral 
admiration  of  all  well-marked  specimens  of  any  sort  of 
man  ;  his  faith,  not  so  much  in  the  unity  of  "  the  Deity," 
as  in  the  non-Trinity  of  it ;  present  us  with  a  series  of 
features,  not  one  of  which  can  fail  of  recognition  by 
observers  familiar  with  the  mental  pathology  of  the  newest 
time  and  the  youngest  nation.  But  by  uniting  them  all  in 
one  person,  and  giving  them  as  the  characteristics  of  one 
"  school,"  Mr.  Kingsley  has  produced  a  confused  and  in- 
conceivable picture ;  and  by  attaching  to  this  picture  at 
one  time  the  name  of  Emerson,  at  another  that  of  Parker, 
and  then  an  allusion  to  Francis  Newman,  he  commits  a 
practical  injustice.  To  make  each  of  these  writers  re- 
sponsible for  the  theories  of  the  others,  and  all  of  them  for 
the  superstitions  of  magnetists,  ascetics,  and  magicians,  is 
at  once  a  fallacy  and  an  injury.  Our  author  adopts  the 
prevalent  fashion  of  including  them  all  under  the  name  of 
"  spiritualists  "  :  but  if  this  word  expresses,  as  we  suppose, 
a  belief  in  the  soul's  apprehension  of  divine  truth  by  imme- 
diate communion  with  God  rather  than  by  external  media, 
it  not  only  includes  Mr.  Kingsley  himself,  but  denotes  the 
very  doctrine  which  his  Platonic  dialogue  is  written  to  up- 
VOL.  i.  U 
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hold.  The  practice  of  classing  all  persons  together  who 
agree  in  their  negative  attitude  towards  the  historical  Scrip- 
tures is  not  surprising  among  the  mere  populace  of  Christen- 
dom :  to  them  there  are  no  differences  discernible  beyond 
their  own  circle:  Protagoras  and  Parmenides,  Plato  and 
Hippias,  Zeno  and  Epicurus, — nay,  Proclus  and  Moham- 
med,— are  all  simply  "  heathens  "  alike.  But  such  indis- 
crimination is  without  excuse  in  a  scholar  and  a  divine ; 
nor  can  we  understand  how  any  one  whose  creed  is  wide 
enough  to  take  Socrates  as  a  proper  type  of  method  in  re- 
ligious thought,  and  who  knows  how  to  oppose  him  to  the 
sophists  and  atheists  of  his  day,  can  refuse  to  feel  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deep  and  noble  religion  in  Theodore  Parker  and 
Francis  Newman,  or  can  condescend  to  suppress  the  con- 
trast which  separates  them  from  Emerson.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  living  writers  more  diametrically  opposed 
to  one  another  in  their  whole  mode  of  thought  and  feeling, 
in  the  structure  of  their  beliefs,  in  the  tendency  of  their 
lives,  than  Emerson  and  Parker ;  and  equally  difficult  to 
find  two  men  more  alike  in  the  roots  of  their  faith  and 
character  than  Kingsley  and  Parker.  The  English  rector 
and  the  Boston  preacher  are  nothing  less,  we  do  believe, 
than  twin  brothers  in  the  eye  of  reality;  their  intense  moral 
convictions,  their  impatient  social  compassions  and  indig- 
nations, their  eloquent  dogmatism,  their  deep  trust  in  a 
Holy  God  and  his  ever-living  inspiration,  their  aversion  to 
the  sublime  neutrality  of  our  modern  nature-worship,  their 
reverence  for  the  immortal  capacities  of  the  soul, — mark 
them  out  as  not  far  apart  in  the  invisible  church ;  indeed, 
as  joint  prophets  set  to  rebuke  all  despair  of  divine  truth 
and  indifferentism  to  human  duty.  Listening  more  to  his 
ecclesiastical  antipathies  than  to  his  natural  sympathies,  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  put  into  one  category, — because  they  are  all 
outside  the  "  Catholic  creeds," — persons  whose  whole  bases 
and  development  of  belief  are  entirely  different  from  one 
another.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  set  before  him- 
self and  his  readers  no  one  clear  form  of  heresy  or  unbelief 
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for  refutation.  The  proposition  which  he  chiefly  attacks  is 
the  characteristic  of  no  nameable  school ;  is  expressed  in 
language  vaguely  figurative;  and  exposed  in  arguments 
which  play  with  the  metaphor  employed,  and  evade  the 
reality  concealed.  That  proposition,  attributed  to  Wind- 
rush,  is  thus  introduced  by  the  clergyman,  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Templeton : — 

" '  Do  you  think,  moreover,  that  the  theory  which  he  so 
boldly  started,  when  his  nerves  and  his  manners  were  relieved 
from  the  unwonted  pressure  by  Lady  Jane  and  the  ladies  going 
upstairs,  was  part  of  the  same  old  foundation  ? ' 

"< Which,  then?' 

"  l  That,  if  a  man  does  but  believe  a  thing,  he  has  a  right  to 
speak  it  and  act  on  it,  right  or  wrong?  Have  you  forgotten 
his  vindication  of  your  friend,  the  Radical  voter,  and  his  "  spirit 
of  truth"?' 

"'What,  the  worthy  who,  when  I  canvassed  him  as  the 

Liberal  candidate  for ,  and  promised  to  support  freedom 

of  religious  opinion,  tested  me  by  breaking  out  into  such  blas- 
phemous ribaldry  as  made  me  run  out  of  the  house,  and  then 
went  up  and  voted  against  me  as  a  bigot  ?  ' 

" '  I  mean  him,  of  course.  The  professor  really  seemed  to 
admire  the  man,  as  a  more  brave  and  conscientious  hero  than 
himself.  I  am  not  squeamish,  as  you  know,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  was  quite  rude  to  him  when  he  went  as  far  as  that.' 

"  '  What,  when  you  told  him  that  you  thought  that,  after  all, 
the  old  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  as  plausible  as 
the  new  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  blasphemy  ?  My  dear 
fellow,  do  not  fret  yourself  on  that  point.  He  seemed  to  take 
it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  audacity,  and  whispered 
to  me  that  "The  Divine  Right  of  Blasphemy"  was  an 
expression  of  which  Theodore  Parker  himself  need  not  have 
been  ashamed.' 

" '  He  was  pleased  to  be  complimentary.  But,  tell  me,  what 
was  it  in  his  oratory  which  has  so  vexed  the  soul  of  the  country 
'squire  ? ' 

"  '  That  very  argument  of  his,  among  many  things.  I  saw, 
or  rather  felt,  that  he  was  wrong  :  and  yet,  as  I  have  said 
already,  I  could  not  answer  him ;  and,  had  he  not  been  my 
guest,  should  have  got  thoroughly  cross  with  him  as  a  pis  alter? 

U  2 
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1 1  saw  it.  But,  my  friend,  used  we  not  to  read  Plato  to- 
gether, and  enjoy  him  together,  in  old  Cambridge  days  ?  Do 
you  not  think  that  Socrates  might  at  all  events  have  driven  the 
professor  into  a  corner  ? ' 

" '  He  might ;  but  I  cannot.  Is  that,  then,  what  you  were 
writing  about  all  last  night  ? ' 

"   It  was.' "—(P.  14.) 

According  to  this  statement,  the  question  which  the 
Dialogue  undertakes  to  solve  is  a  purely  ethical  question, 
"  Whether  a  man  ought  to  speak  out  unconditionally  his  own 
sincere  convictions  ;  or  whether  such  duty  is  contingent  on  his 
convictions  being  absolutely  true" 

Whoever  maintains  the  latter  is  bound  to  produce  a  test 
whereby  we  may  distinguish  absolute  truth  from  relative 
certitude ;  otherwise  he  leaves  the  duty  of  veracious  pro- 
fession subject  to  an  impossible  condition,  and  condemns 
it  never  to  appear.  With  this  fatal  omission  Mr.  Kingsley's 
Socrates  is  chargeable. 

To  maintain  the  former,  we  need  not  assume  that  abso- 
lute truth  is  unattainable  or  unimportant,  and  say  that,  pro- 
vided we  get  a  faithful  picture  of  men's  thought,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  their  thought  be  a  correct  image  of 
reality.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  affirm  that  there  is,  at 
all  events,  a  good  in  veracious  profession,  do  so,  not  simply 
from  the  moral  instinct  of  ingenuousness,  but  also  with  a 
view  to  the  ulterior  good  of  realized  truth ;  regarding  the 
comparison  of  conceptions  as  the  appointed  prelude  to  the 
command  of  facts.  The  opinion,  which  is  thus  directly 
expressive  of  a  hope  of  truth,  is  made,  by  Mr.  Kingsley's 
Protagoras,  to  imply  a  total  despair  of  it,  and  an  utter  in- 
difference to  it. 

The  question  is  not  helped  forward  to  solution  by  show- 
ing that  mischiefs  are  attendant  on  the  belief,  and  therefore 
on  the  propagation,  of  error.  Good,  also,  attends  on  the 
belief,  and  therefore  on  the  propagation,  of  truth.  "Sincere 
convictions  "  are,  to  their  possessor,  identical  with  truth : 
did  he  withhold  them  from  fear  of  doing  mischief,  he  would 
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either  treat  them  as  false, — which  contradicts  their  sincerity; 
or  would  assume  truth  to  be  hurtful, — which  is  the  meanest 
atheism. 

Nor,  finally,  do  we  gain  any  light  for  our  problem  by 
being  told  that  there  are  times  and  places  unsuitable  for  the 
divulging  of  certain  thoughts,  however  sincerely  entertained. 
There  is  no  human  duty  that  may  not  be  similarly  mis- 
placed, and  that  has  not  to  be  assigned  to  its  proper  season 
by  the  exercise  of  moral  tact  and  judgment.  If  you  think 
a  man  a  fool,  you  are  not  to  go  and  tell  him  so ;  but  if 
your  best  friend  proposes  to  take  him  into  partnership  and 
asks  your  opinion  of  him,  you  are  bound  to  speak  your 
mind.  It  is  not  that  there  are  any  supposed  truth -j 
intrinsically  unfit  to  be  uttered ;  but  that  there  are  none 
that  may  not  be  abusively  dislocated  by  passion  and  im- 
prudence. 

Yet  these  irrelevant  positions  are  the  only  ones  which 
Mr.  Kingsley's  dialectic  even  attempts  to  make  good 
against  the  doctrine  of  ingenuous  unreserve.  Thus  his 
Thesis  (i.)  extinguishes  the  obligation  of  intellectual  veracity 
by  submitting  it  to  an  impossible  condition ;  (2.)  attributes 
to  his  opponents  a  scepticism  (as  to  the  accessibility  of 
truth)  with  which  their  opinion  could  not  co-exist.  And 
his  Argument  shows  only,  what  nobody  denies,  namely,  (i.) 
the  invariable  hurtfulness  of  believed  error ;  and  (2.)  the 
occasional  unseasonableness  of  spoken  truth. 

The  scene  opens  with  the  arrival  at  the  Pnyx  of  the 
young  Alcibiades  and  Phaethon,  and  the  discovery  of 
Socrates,  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  rising  sun,  rapt 
in  prayer  for  light  to  see  the  truth,  in  whatever  matters 
might  be  discussed  there  that  day.  Alcibiades  and  his 
companion  had  been  discussing,  on  their  way,  a  yesterday's 
lecture  of  Protagoras,  the  doctrine  of  which  they  thus 
describe  to  Socrates : — 

"  Truth  was  what  each  man  troweth,  or  believeth  to  be  true. 
'  So  that,'  he  said,  '  one  thing  is  true  to  me,  if  I  believe  it  true, 
and  another  opposite  thing  to  you,  if  you  believe  that  opposite. 
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For,'  continued  he,  '  there  is  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
truth  ;  the  former,  doubtless,  one  and  absolute,  and  contained 
in  the  nature  of  each  thing  ;  but  the  other  manifold  and  re- 
lative, varying  with  the  faculties  of  each  perceiver  thereof. 
But  as  each  man's  faculties,'  he  said,  l  were  different  from  his 
neighbour's,  and  all  more  or  less  imperfect,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  absolute  objective  truth  of  anything  could  be  seen  by 
any  mortal,  but  only  some  partial  approximation,  and,  as  it 
were,  sketch  of  it,  according  as  the  object  was  represented  with 
more  or  less  refraction  on  the  mirror  of  his  subjectivity.  And 
therefore,  as  the  true  inquirer  deals  only  with  the  possible,  and 
lets  the  impossible  go,  it  was  the  business  of  the  wise  man, 
shunning  the  search  after  absolute  truth  as  an  impious  attempt 
of  the  Titans  to  scale  Olympus,  to  busy  himself  humbly  and 
practically  with  subjective  truth,  and  with  those  methods, — 
rhetoric  for  instance, — by  which  he  can  make  the  subjective 
opinions  of  others  either  similar  to  his  own,  or,  leaving  them  as 
they  are, — for  it  may  be  very  often  unnecessary  to  change 
them, — useful  to  his  own  ends.'" — (P.  19.) 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  our  author,  any 
more  than  the  historical  novelists,  should  bind  his  fiction 
by  any  close  fidelity  to  fact.  Having  set  himself  to  find, 
within  the  Athens  of  the  Socratic  age,  a  true  sample  of  the 
New  England  Emersonian,  he  may  have  been  obliged  to 
put  up  with  Protagoras,  as  the  best-matching  sophist  that 
could  be  had.  But  we  fear  that  the  Protagoras  of  the 
Theaetetus  would  hardly  know  himself  again  in  the  disguise 
of  the  Phaethon.  The  principle  of  his  scepticism, — indeed 
of  the  whole  Hellenic  logic, — is  mis-stated  here,  and  con- 
founded with  a  modern  doctrine  essentially  different.  "The 
subjective  is  all  that  we  can  attain  ;  and  it  affords  no  certain 
clue  to  lead  us  to  the  objective"  is  the  maxim  of  modern 
Idealism,  and  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  on  its  speculative 
side.  "  The  phenomenal  is  all  that  comes  before  us;  and 
thence  no  bridge  can  be  found  to  conduct  us  to  the  real" — 
was  the  position  of  the  sophistic  school  of  Athens.  The 
antithesis  expressed  by  the  words  "  subject  "  and  "  object," 
with  all  the  problems  involved  in  it,  was  latent  in  the  Greek 
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schools,  and  there  prevailed  instead  another  antithesis, 
partly  indeed  concurring  with  the  former,  but  crossing  it 
at  various  points,  expressed  by  the  words  yiyvopeva  and  ovra. 
The  charge  against  human  knowledge  was  not,  that  one 
man's  faculties  reported  differently  from  another's,  so  as  to 
exhibit  subjective  discrepancies  ;  nor  that,  however  accord- 
ant with  itself,  it  was  still  all  a  subjective  affair,  without  any 
objective  guarantee ;  but  that  the  universe  being  merely  the 
perpetual  genesis  and  flow  of  phenomena,  there  were  no 
fixed  realities  to  be  known.  This  principle  was  borrowed 
from  Heracleitus  :  but  he  had  resolved  only  the  external 
world  into  the  procession  of  eternal  change,  and  had  left 
to  the  mind  at  least  the  power  or  knowing  phenomena. 
Protagoras  advanced  a  step  further ;  extending  the  rule  to 
man  as  well  as  the  rest  of  nature,  he  contended  that  the 
percipient  not  less  than  the  perceived,  the  active  as  well  as 
the  passive  condition  of  perception,  was  liable  to  the  law  of 
Heracleitus,  and  that  what  we  call  external  phenomena  are 
but  the  product  of  a  relation  between  two  transiencies, 
without  any  constant  term.  Apart  from  sight  there  is  no 
colour,  apart  from  hearing,  no  sound ;  and  where  there  is 
no  perception,  there  is  no  phenomenon,  and  therefore 
nothing.  This  is  the  meaning  of  his  celebrated  maxim, 
that  "  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,"  phenomena  re- 
quiring his  senses  as  their  condition ;  and  existence  being 
at  zero  where  phenomena  are  not.  When,  therefore,  our 
author  makes  Protagoras  say  that  "  there  is  an  objective 
truth,"  which  is  "  doubtless  one  and  absolute,  contained  in 
the  nature  of  each  thing,"  the  statement  is  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  system.  The  search  after 
this  "absolute  truth,"  so  far  from  appearing  to  him  an 
"  impious  attempt "  to  reach  a  reality  too  divine  for  us,  was 
the  mere  futile  grasp  of  a  dreamer  at  a  non-existence.  And 
hence,  the  limitation  of  ourselves  to  phenomena  was  no 
humble  surrender  of  impossible  though  desirable  attain- 
ments,— no  acquiescence  in  necessary  ignornace ;  but  a 
positive  converse  with  the  only  things  there  were.  It  was 
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therefore,  in  his  view,  not  an  ignorance,  but  a  knowledge ; 
and  error,  not  truth,  was  the  condition  unattributable  to 
thought.  His  maxim  was  that  "  All  thought  is  knowledge,"' 
and  the  contrary  proposition,  that  "No  thought  is  know- 
ledge," belongs  not  to  him,  but  to  Gorgias.  We  quite 
admit  the  moral  equivalence  of  the  two  positions :  but 
their  logical  derivation  is  different,  and  the  affinity  of  both 
with  the  Emersonian  tendency  too  slight  to  justify  the  re- 
presentative function  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  assigned  to 
them. 

Waiving,  however,  all  historical  niceties,  and  taking  the 
doctrine  as  it  is  set  up  for  attack,  we  are  afraid  that  our 
author's  dialectic  weapons  fly  all  round  it  without  so  much 
as  grazing  it  at  all.  The  first  stage  of  the  argument  brings 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible,  and  hurtful,  to 
believe  what  is  false  j  a  proposition  which  Mr.  Kingsley's 
Protagoras  has  not  the  least  interest  in  denying,  and  does, 
indeed,  ipso  facto  admit,  when  at  the  outset  he  allows  an 
objective  reality,  and  complains  that  men,  who  cannot  know 
it,  will  yet  think  about  it.  Nor  would  the  genuine  Prota- 
goras question  for  a  moment  the  hurtfulness  of  such  a  Sd£a 
as  the  following  sentences  amusingly  describe  : — 

"  Socrates.  '  Therefore,  if  a  thing  subjectively  true  be  also 
objectively  false,  it  does  not  exist  and  is  nothing.' 

"  '  It  is  so,'  said  I. 

"  Socrates.  '  Let  us,  then,  let  nothing  go  its  own  way,  while 
we  go  on  ours  with  this  which  is  only  objectively  true,  lest 
coming  to  a  river,  over  which  it  is  objectively  true  to  us  that 
there  is  a  bridge,  and  trying  to  walk  over  that  work  of  our  own 
minds,  but  no  one's  hands,  the  bridge  prove  to  be  objectively 
false,  and  we,  walking  over  the  bank  into  the  water,  be  set  free 
from  that  which  is  subjective  on  the  further  bank  of  the  Styx.' 

"  Then  I,  laughing,  '  This  hardly  coincides,  Alcibiades,  with 
Protagoras's  opinion,  that  subjective  truth  was  alone  useful.' 

"  '  But  rather  proves,'  said  Socrates,  '  that  undiluted  draughts 
of  it  are  of  a  hurtful  and  poisonous  nature,  and  require  to  be 
tempered  with  somewhat  of  objective  truth,  before  it  is  safe  to 
use  them  at  least  in  the  case  of  bridges.'  "—(P.  25.) 
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In  the  Theaetetus  (166,  C. — 167,  C.)  Protagoras  is  made 
to  explain  his  mode  of  dealing  with  just  such  cases  as  these. 
He  allows  fully  that  the  opinions  of  men  may  widely  differ 
from  one  another  in  utility  or  hurtfulness,  in  healthy  or 
morbid  character,  in  wisdom  or  folly ;  that  none  is  so 
skilled  as  the  physician  in  relation  to  animal  life,  or  as  the 
farmer  in  relation  to  vegetable  growth.  Mr.  Kingsley's 
ideal  bridge  he  would  simply  call  a  irovypa  aio-fyo-is ;  and 
instead  of  being  bound  to  uphold  it,  as  if  nothing  subjective 
could  come  amiss,  would  condemn  it  precisely  and  solely 
on  the  ground  of  its  mischievousness.  Having  flung  away 
the  test  of  anterior  objective  reality,  he  was  forced  all  the 
more  to  that  of  consequent  injury  or  good.  True,  no 
thought  could,  in  his  phraseology,  be  other  than  knowledge. 
But  within  this  comprehensive  category,  he  made  room  for 
the  better  and  the  worse,  the  salutary  and  the  pernicious  : 
his  effigy  would  have  been  the  fittest  vignette  for  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  ;  and  should  the 
loquacious  shades  of  Protagoras  and  Lord  Brougham  ever 
meet,  a  little  rhetoric  may  be  naturally  exchanged  in  claim- 
ing the  preconception  of  that  renowned  association. 

The  next  stage  of  the  discussion  is  occupied  in  extending 
to  things  moral  and  religious  the  allegation  now  admitted 
in  reference  to  things  physical,  namely,  that  error  is  mis- 
chievous, and  carries  in  it  painful  consequences,  not  from 
the  anger  of  any  offended  being,  but  from  the  jarring  rela- 
tions in  which  it  places  us  with  the  real  nature  of  things. 
Just  as  a  mistake  in  arithmetic  spoils  our  accounts  and  is 
felt  within  our  purse ;  in  music,  creates  dissonance  instead 
of  harmony  ;  in  the  reading  of  human  character,  places  us 
at  the  mercy  of  a  knave  ;  so  must  every  false  interpretation 
of  the  cause  of  causes,  the  legislator  of  law,  bring  men  into 
discordance  with  the  primary  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
universe,  involving  the  loss  of  needful  help,  or  the  dangers 
of  vain  reliance.  Towards  an  Infinite  Being,  moreover,  all 
errors  must  be  errors  of  defect ;  and  he  who  falls  into  them, 
lives  as  if  under  a  rule  less  just  and  holy  than  that  which 
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really  embraces  him ;  a  mistake  operating  in  the  worst 
direction,  and,  as  measured  by  the  greatness  of  its  object, 
little  less  than  infinite  in  its  amount  and  in  its  misery. 

"  '  As  if,  for  instance,  a  man  believing  that  Zeus  loves  him 
less  than  He  really  does,  should  become  superstitious  and  self- 
tormenting.  Or,  believing  that  Zeus  will  guide  him  less  than 
He  really  will,  he  should  go  his  own  way  through  life  without 
looking  for  that  guidance  ;  or  if,  believing  that  Zeus  cares  about 
his  conquering  his  passions  less  than  He  really  does,  he  should 
become  careless  and  despairing  in  the  struggle  ;  or  if,  believing 
that  Zeus  is  less  interested  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  than  He 
really  is,  he  should  himself  neglect  to  assist  them,  and  so  lose 
the  glory  of  being  called  a  benefactor  of  his  country ;  would 
not  all  these  mistakes  be  hurtful  ones  ? ' 

11  '  Certainly,'  said  I ;  but  Alcibiades  was  silent. 

"  S.  '  And  would  not  these  mistakes,  by  the  hypothesis, 
themselves  punish  him  who  made  them,  without  any  resent- 
ment whatsoever,  or  Nemesis  of  the  gods,  being  required  for 
his  chastisement  ? ' 

"  '  It  seems  so,'  said  I. 

"  S.  '  But  can  we  say  of  such  mistakes,  and  of  the  harm 
which  may  accrue  from  them,  anything  but  that  they  must  both 
be  infinite  ;  seeing  that  they  are  mistakes  concerning  an  infinite 
Being,  and  his  infinite  properties,  on  every  one  of  which,  and 
on  all  together,  our  daily  existence  depends  ? ' 

"  P.  '  It  seems  so.' 

"  S.  '  So  that,  until  such  a  man's  error  concerning  Zeus,  the 
source  of  all  things,  is  cleared  up,  either  in  this  life  or  in  some 
future  one,  we  cannot  but  fear  for  him  infinite  confusion,  misery, 
and  harm,  in  all  matters  which  he  may  take  in  hand.'" — 
(P.  32.) 

No  deeper  truth  can  there  be  than  this ;  and  no  nobler 
statement  of  it.  It  has  a  tone  in  it  of  Plato's  voice ;  touched 
by  which,  we  find  it  hard  to  listen  to  the  scruples  of  criti- 
cism, begging  us  to  explain  the  logical  relevancy  of  this 
reflection  to  the  main  argument.  Yet  what  would  our 
Socrates  have  us  to  do  ?  Granted  all  error  is  mischievous  j 
religious  error,  transcendently  so ;  what  then  ?  Do  you 
say,  that  we  must  not  make  ourselves  parties  to  the  mischief, 
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by  propagating  error  ?  We  have  no  intention  to  do  so  ;  no 
man  ever  had.  When  we  utter  our  convictions,  it  is  in 
resistance  to  error ;  and  the  more  you  persuade  us  of  its 
mischief,  the  more  must  we  be  impelled  to  speak. 
"  Hitherto  "  (might  a  Phaethon  and  Alcibiades  say)  "  we 
have  always  found,  in  the  evils  of  human  ignorance  and 
mistake,  the  strongest  reason  for  endeavouring  to  correct 
them  according  to  our  light,  and  contributing  whatever 
better  word  seemed  given  us  to  say  ;  and  though  it  was  not 
hidden  from  us  that  we  too  might  possibly  be  wrong,  yet 
whether  it  were  so,  there  appeared  no  better  way  to  tell, 
than  by  submitting  our  thought  to  the  great  dialectic  of  the 
world.  For  in  consorting  with  you,  O  Socrates,  we  have 
experienced  the  following  thing  :  We  have  come  to  you 
with  a  secret  opinion  on  some  matter, — perhaps  about 
justice,  or  beauty,  or  the  gods, — which  seemed  to  us  right, 
and  which  we  had  never  fetched  out  of  the  silent  part  of 
us,  so  that  we  or  anybody  else  could  hear  it.  And  when 
we  were  asking  you  about  quite  a  different  thing, — it  might 
be  geometry  or  music, — you  have  somehow  caused  us  to 
confess  in  words  this  secret  opinion,  and  have  put  to  us 
many  questions  with  regard  to  it,  so  that  we  could  not  help 
seeing  whether  it  agreed  or  disagreed  with  other  things 
which  also  appeared  certain.  At  the  end  of  our  talk  we 
have  been  ashamed  to  find  how  little  true  and  noble  was 
the  opinion  which  we  had  supposed  so  good ;  and  we  are 
afraid  we  should  never  have  discovered  this,  had  you  not 
made  us  speak  our  thought  and  hear  about  it :  for  so  long 
as  it  lay  still,  it  had  a  comely  look  ;  and  was  like  a  person 
who  when  asleep  indeed  appears  beautiful,  but  opening  his 
eyes  and  getting  up,  is  found  to  squint  and  hobble.  How 
then  is  it,  O  Socrates,  that  your  maieutic  art  consists  in 
making  us,  even  against  our  will,  openly  speak  out  our 
errors,  and  so  become  free  from  them  ;  and  yet  now  you 
advise  us,  of  our  own  resolve,  '  to  hold  our  tongue  about 
them '  ?  " 

In    short,    when   the    inquirer   has   spared   no    honest 
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endeavours  to  see  things  as  they  are,  there  are  but  two 
inferences  open  to  him  from  his  contemplation  of  the 
mischiefs  of  mistake.  He  must  either  say  everything,  in 
hope  that  it  may  be  truth ;  or  say  nothing,  for  fear  it  should 
be  error.  To  do  the  last  is  to  hold,  in  relation  to  his  belief, 
the  attitude  of  unbelief;  to  presume  the  falsehood  of  all 
thought ;  to  behave  towards  his  own  truth  as  if  it  were 
nature's  lie;  to  act  therefore  on  the  postulate  that  the 
human  faculties  are  instruments  of  delusion  ;  and  what  is 
this  but  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  most  pestilent  scepticism  ? 
To  do  the  former  is  to  protest  against  the  despair  of  truth ; 
to  assume  it  to  be  attainable,  and  to  love  it  as  the  best ;  to 
trust  in  the  power  of  reality  to  get  the  better  of  sem- 
blance, and  work  its  current  on  by  the  insensible  abrasion 
of  ignorance  and  obstinacy ;  to  live  in  the  faith  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  capable  of  veracious  correspondence  with 
the  facts  of  God  :  and  what  is  this  but  a  healthy  and  devout 
persuasion,  the  common  basis  of  philosophy  and  religion  ? 
Between  these  extreme  courses  there  is  no  intermediate ; 
unless  Mr.  Kingsley  will  show  us  how  he  can  be  simul- 
taneously conscious  and  unconscious  of  mistake  in  what  we 
hold ;  retaining  it  in  thought  from  presumption  of  its  truth  ; 
suppressing  it  in  speech  from  consternation  at  its  error. 

Whether  our  author  himself  was,  up  to  this  point,  quite 
convinced  by  his  own  reasoning,  we  cannot  but  feel  some 
doubt ;  for,  in  the  next  and  third  stage  of  the  argument, 
his  dialectic  assumes  a  termagant  character ;  he  loses  all 
logical  count,  and  scolds  at  the  human  impulse  to  utter 
ingenuously  what  is  believed  sincerely,  as  a  propensity 
absolutely  brutish.  The  discussion  here  becomes  purely 
ethical,  respecting  the  value  of  a  certain  inner  spring  of 
action,  namely,  "  the  spirit  of  truth"  which  is  defined  as  the 
feeling  which  leads  a  man  to  '"''say  honestly  what  he  be- 
lieves" In  order  to  strip  this  "  spirit "  of  all  moral 
character,  Mr.  Kingsley  begins  by  supposing  it  to  say 
dishonestly  what  it  does  not  believe ;  after  which  ingenious 
tack,  there  is  nothing  but  plain  sailing  to  the  end  of  the 
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argument.  Whether  Alcibiades  or  Socrates  be  the  greater 
simpleton,  in  the  following  outset  of  the  discussion,  let  the 
reader  judge : — 

"  Alcibiades.  '  I  assert,  that  whoever  says  honestly  what  he 
believes,  does  so  by  the  spirit  of  truth.' 

"Socrates.  'Then,  if  Lyce,  patting  those  soft  cheeks  of  yours, 
were  to  say,  "  Alcibiades,  thou  art  the  fairest  youth  in  Athens," 
she  would  speak  by  the  spirit  of  truth  ? ' 

"  Alcibiades.  '  They  say  so.' 

"  Socrates.  '  And  they  say  rightly.  But  if  Lyce,  as  is  her 
custom,  wished  by  so  doing  to  cheat  you  into  believing  that  she 
loved  you ,  and  thereby  to  wheedle  you  out  of  a  new  shawl,  she 
would  still  speak  by  the  spirit  of  truth  ? ' 

"Alcibiades.  '  I  suppose  so.'"— (P.  35.) 

Lyce's  sly  ways  having  passed  muster  as  examples  of 
"  honest  belief,"  the  counsel  who  had  appealed  with  success 
to  this  audacious  illustration,  has  it  all  his  own  way ;  and 
the  "  spirit  of  truth  "  is  speedily  and  opprobriously  put  out 
of  court ;  not,  however,  without  further  damage  from  con- 
fused and  calumnious  fallacies.  To  illustrate  its  temper, 
the  case  is  put,  of  a  person  gratuitously  proclaiming  to  the 
world  a  shameful  act  of  which  he  knows,  or  perhaps  only 
suspects,  his  own  father  to  have  been  guilty  ;  and  as  an  ex- 
ample of  its  morals,  in  action  rather  than  in  speech,  we  are 
referred  to  the  systematic  and  conscientious  murders  of  the 
Thugs  !  We  own  to  a  feeling  of  shame  and  grief,  when  we 
find  these  wretched  and  worn-out  pleas,  with  which  incom- 
petence and  sciolism  in  philosophy  are  accustomed  to  assail 
the  first  principles  of  morals,  adopted  in  a  moment  of  blind- 
ness by  a  great  religious  teacher,  and  used  by  him  expressly 
to  fling  contempt  upon  the  personal  reverence  for  truth  and 
right.  Mr.  Kingsley  must  know  perfectly  well  how  to 
answer  himself,  and  resolve  the  perplexities  of  his  own  ex- 
amples. A  son  who  publishes  his  father's  shame  acts 
against  natural  affection  and  filial  reverence ;  and  no  one 
would  justify  this,  unless  the  spring  of  action  which  he 
obeys  is  higher  than  that  which  he  puts  aside.  The  "spirit 
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of  truth,"  which  he  is  said  to  follow,  may  be  a  very  good 
spirit,  and  yet  may  fall  in  sometimes  with  a  better  than 
itself.  It  is  indeed  a  mistake  to  deal  with  it  as  a  simple 
spring  of  action  at  all ;  for,  by  its  very  definition,  it  com- 
pounds and  entangles  itself  with  the  social  affections,  postu- 
lates them  in  every  act,  and  takes  the  complexion  of  their 
worth.  Truth  (as  here  taken)  is  an  affair  of  speech :  speech 
implies  the  presence  of  hearers,  and  has  its  motive  in  our 
relation  to  them,  and  our  sense  of  their  interest  in  what  we 
have  to  say.  If  the  matter  which  lies  ready  for  utterance 
belong  to  the  realm  of  doctrinal  or  speculative  belief,  it  is  of 
cosmopolitan  concern;  and  all  men  on  or  near  our  own  in- 
tellectual level  have  a  right  to  expect  from  our  common 
human  feeling  a  veracious  interchange  of  thought.  If  it  be 
political,  the  duty  springs  from  national  sentiment,  and  the 
claim  upon  us  is  narrowed  to  members  of  the  same  State. 
If  it  be  domestic,  the  obligation  contracts  itself  to  the  circle 
round  the  hearth  ;  if  private,  it  vanishes  from  without,  and 
falls  back  into  our  own  solitary  mind.  A  father's  guilt, — 
supposing  it  to  be  personal  sin,  not  public  crime, — is  not  a 
thing  that  the  world  at  large  has  any  need  or  any  right  to 
know ;  the  son  who  proclaims  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  act 
from  any  solicitation  of  social  affection  ;  and,  even  if  he 
could,  still  the  ascendency  in  him,  without  any  constraining 
obligation  from  mutual  understanding,  of  the  dilute  cosmo- 
politan feeling  over  the  concentrate  filial  reverence,  would 
be  a  shocking  depravity.  It  is  not  his  speaking  the  truth, 
but  his  speaking  at  all,  that  we  condemn  in  such  a  case  ; 
and  whenever  we  applaud  the  "  spirit  of  truth,"  we  refer  in- 
variably, not  to  any  fondness  for  delivering  ourselves  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  everybody,  of  the  whole  volume  of  our 
beliefs,  but  to  the  disposition  never,  at  the  crises  proper  for 
the  introduction  of  a  given  topic,  to  leave  a  false  impression, 
either  by  what  we  say,  or  by  what  we  withhold.  The  choice 
of  proper  crises  must  be  determined  by  various  conditions, 
— many  of  them  foreign  to  the  present  question,  and  con- 
tingent on  the  grouping  of  social  relations  in  the  midst  of 
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which  we  stand.  As  to  the  case  of  Thuggism,  and  other 
odious  fanaticisms,  if  Mr.  Kingsley  does  not  know  how  to 
distinguish  between  speech  against  the  common  opinions  of 
men,  and  overt  crimes  against  their  natural  rights  and  com- 
mon conscience, — if  he  thinks,  as  he  says,  that  both  alike 
require  "to  be  restrained," — he  certainly  vindicates  the 
claim  of  his  dialogue  to  its  title  of  "  Loose  Thoughts  for 
Loose  Thinkers"  ;  and,  in  one  sense,  converts  us  to  his  own 
doctrine,  that  it  were  well  for  a  man  to  "restrain"  in  him- 
self a  "  spirit  of  truth  "  which  rushes  into  ethical  questions 
without  accurate  insight  into  their  nature,  or  reasonable 
preparation  for  their  solution.  On  such  subjects  it  is  a 
very  grave  responsibility  for  a  public  teacher  consciously  to 
throw  out  "  Loose  Thoughts,"  and  still  more  to  fling  them 
superciliously  down  as  good  enough  for  "  Loose  Thinkers," 
— the  very  persons  to  whom  such  homoeopathic  treatment 
is  sure  to  be  most  poisonous.  A  less  careless  temerity  of 
argument  would  better  have  bespoken  a  reverence  for  truth, 
as  holy ;  and  a  less  flippant  title-page  have  better  suited  a 
temper  considerate  to  error,  as  human. 

What,  then,  is  the  amount  of  our  author's  assertion,  that 
the  "  spirit  of  truth  "  is  not  a  moral  feeling,  because  it  is  in- 
different to  right  and  wrong,  as  when  a  son  proclaims  a 
father's  shame  ?  Simply  this  :  that  the  truth  of  a  thing  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  recommend  its  utterance  at  any 
chance  moment  when  it  comes  into  the  mind ;  but  that  the 
right  or  wrong  of  speaking  it  depends  on  the  concurrent 
presence  or  absence  of  other  conditions.  If  this  be  suffi- 
cient to  withdraw  a  feeling  from  the  category  "  Moral,"  we 
have  no  one  moral  feeling  at  all  \  for  there  is  not  a  spring 
of  action  which  has  autocratic  rights  of  self-assertion,  with- 
out taking  counsel  of  whatever  other  impulses,  and  whatever 
outward  circumstances  simultaneously  appear  upon  the  field. 
Again:  what  means  the  statement,  that  "the  spirit  of  truth" 
is  not  intellectual,  because,  being  content  with  the  avowal  of 
sincere,  though  questionable  opinion,  it  is  indifferent  to  truth 
and  falsehood  ?  Simply  this  :  that  veracity  is  no  sufficient 
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guarantee  of  knowledge,  but  may  co-exist  with  mistake.  In 
this  sense,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  sincerity  of 
profession  is  not  an  intellectual  quality  :  but  is  it  therefore 
to  be  described  as  "  indifferent  to  truth  and  falsehood  " ;  a 
phrase  which  implies  that  the  sincere  man  does  not  care 
whether  his  belief  be  true  or  false,  and  that  his  sincerity 
bears  not  only  an  indecisive  relation,  but  absolutely  no  re- 
lation to  the  apprehension  of  facts  as  they  are  ?  Veracity 
of  profession,  at  all  events,  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that 
reality  is  best ;  and  it  is  so  far  intellectual ;  and  also  on  the 
further  hypothesis,  that  to  perceive  a  reality  is  to  hold  a 
trust,  and  lie  under  an  obligation;  and  it  is  so  far  moral.  In 
direct  contradiction,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  assertion, 
we  submit  that  "  the  spirit  of  truth  "  is  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  and  that  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  element 
whatever.  It  is  indeed  inadequate  to  the  determination 
of  truth  and  duty  ;  but  it  is  concerned  with  nothing  else. 

Throughout  the  argument  of  our  author,  the  want  must 
be  felt,  by  even  his  most  convinced  disciples,  of  some 
practical  rule,  separating  the  cases  in  which  they  ought  to 
declare  their  belief,  from  those  in  which  they  ought  to  hide 
it.  At  last  the  rule  comes  out ;  they  are  to  speak  out  when 
they  agree  with  the  many ;  to  be  silent,  when  they  have 
other  thoughts  of  their  own.  The  atheist,  we  are  told,  is 
bound  to  conceal  his  unbelief : — 

"  For  there  would  be  far  more  chance  that  he  alone  was 
wrong,  and  the  many  right,  than  that  the  many  were  wrong, 
and  he  alone  right.  He  would  therefore  commit  an  insolent 
and  conceited  action,  and,  moreover,  a  cruel  and  shameless 
one ;  for  he  would  certainly  make  miserable,  if  he  were 
believed,  the  hearts  of  many  virtuous  persons  who  had  never 
harmed  him,  for  no  immediate  or  demonstrable  purpose  except 
that  of  pleasing  his  own  self-will ;  and  that  much  more,  were 
he  wrong  in  his  assertion." — (P.  41.) 

If  this  process,  of  consulting  the  suffrages  of  mankind,  is 
good  against  the  expression,  it  is  good  also  and  antecedently 
against  the  belief  of  atheism.  The  man  is  to  hold  his 
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tongue,  in  the  persuasion  that  most  probably  he  is  in  the 
wrong ;  in  the  persuasion,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  goes 
against  him,  and  that  "the  Gods  exist"  after  all.  So  the 
reasoning  stands,  thus:  he  ought  not  to  say,  "lam  an 
atheist";  why? — because  he  ought  not  to  be  an  atheist. 
The  obligation  to  suppress  the  belief  is  deduced  from  the 
obligation  to  renounce  it ;  and  the  duty  of  silence  about  a 
conviction  is  made  contingent,  by  our  author  himself,  on 
the  conviction  being  no  longer  there  to  avow.  He  cannot 
justify  the  silence,  except  by  expelling  the  very  matter  for 
speech.  Thus  it  turns  out  impossible,  after  all,  for  a  high- 
minded  man,  like  Mr.  Kingsley,  to  set  up  a  defence  of 
insincerity  without  translating  it  back  into  sincerity  first. 

The  injunction,  however,  to  accept  the  votes  of  a  majority 
as  decisive  of  greater  probability  in  questions  of  religion 
is  futile  and  impracticable.  The  authority  of  numbers  and 
acknowledged  wisdom  necessarily  and  properly  determines 
our  belief  in  matters  whose  inner  relations  we  have  never 
entered ;  and  we  receive  without  question  the  diagnosis  of 
our  physician,  and  abide  by  the  judgment  of  our  lawyer. 
But  when  once  we  have  investigated  the  grounds  on  which 
a  doctrine  rests,  and  pronounced  them  to  ourselves  in- 
adequate, the  consciousness  of  this  inadequacy  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  reckoning  of  the  votes  against  us.  An  out- 
side observer  indeed,  looking  only  at  our  paucity  compared 
with  the  common  voice  of  all  mankind  besides,  may  fairly 
surmise  that,  when  the  lots  are  drawn  from  the  urn  of 
reality,  the  white  ball  of  truth  will  not  be  found  with  us. 
But  once  admitted  into  the  interior  processes  and  texture 
of  belief,  we  cannot  transpose  ourselves  again  into  the 
blind  external  position  to  which  alone  this  computation  of 
chances  is  approximate  :  we  feel  as  though  we  had  looked 
into  the  urn,  and  read  off  the  fated  rule  by  which  the 
award  must  fall.  Nor  is  it  just  to  charge  with  insolence 
and  conceit  those  who  refuse  to  surrender  the  convictions 
of  seeming  insight  to  the  voices  of  other  men.  It  is  not 
modesty  •  it  is  not  faith ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  lax  and 
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impious  scepticism,  to  look  reason  in  the  face  and  say, 
"  probably  it  is  a  lie  "  ;  to  feel  ourselves  behind  the  sacred 
screen  of  reality,  yet  treat  it  as  the  hiding-place  of  juggle- 
ries, that  play  us  false.  It  is  a  more  fatal  thing  to  lose  the 
reverence  for /#<:/, — that  last  root  of  religion,  which  even 
atheism  does  not  destroy, — than  to  lower  our  intellectual 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Does  Mr.  Kingsley 
really  think  that,  whether  there  were  a  God  or  not,  his 
existence  and  providence  should  at  all  events  be  taught  ? 
Would  our  author  himself,  if  unhappily  he  lost  his  belief  in 
immortality,  deem  it,  notwithstanding,  best  to  keep  up  the 
notion,  and,  in  giving  the  moral  picture  of  the  world  and 
life,  to  substitute  a  fictitious  theory  of  men  for  the  real  pro- 
gramme of  God  ?  Impossible  ?  and  yet,  if  the  lips  of 
doubt  and  disbelief  are  to  be  sealed,  if  philosophy  is  always 
to  expound  and  never  to  dispute  the  consensus  of  the 
greater  multitude,  this  doctrine  of  imposture  cannot  be 
escaped. 

Sufficient  discredit  having  been  thrown  upon  the  Wind- 
rush  spirit-of-truth,  it  disappears  from  the  dialogue  •  and  in 
its  place  the  author's  real  spirit  of  truth  presents  itself  for 
interpretation.  To  release  it  from  its  subjective  limits  as 
a  mere  private  propensity ;  to  assign  to  it  not  only  an  ob- 
jective but  a  divine  and  self-conscious  nature  ;  in  fine,  to 
raise  it  to  the  character  of  the  Logos  as  a  common  medium 
of  reason  between  the  minds  of  men  and  God,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  concluding  portion  of  the  discussion.  We 
cannot  profess  to  think  either  the  reasoning  or  the  con- 
clusion satisfactory  :  the  one  appears  to  us  illogical,  and 
the  other  pantheistic.  The  arguments  are  these  :  (i.)  The 
spirit  of  truth  tells  facts  as  they  are  ;  therefore  sees  them  as 
they  are :  but  this  is  a  power  possessed  exclusively  by  God; 
therefore  the  light  by  which  moral  truth  is  discerned  is  not 
human,  but  divine.  (2.)  What  we  long  for,  is  not  yet  pos- 
sessed by  us,  is  moreover  beyond  us,  and  not  either  an 
effect  or  a  part  of  us  :  we  long  for  truth  ;  which  is  therefore 
beyond  our  personality, — is  not  ours  to  win  or  to  possess  ; 
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hence  the  spirit  of  truth  is  a  foreign  agency  which  possesses 
us,  and  vouchsafes  to  us  a  portion  of  holy  light.  (3.)  As 
seeing,  the  spirit  of  truth  is  intellectual ;  as  seeing  facts  of  a 
moral  nature,  it  is.  moral ;  therefore  also  personal ;  and  as 
seeing  God,  it  is  God,  who  alone  can  know  himself.  In 
calling  the  conclusion  pantheistic,  we  do  not  use  this  much- 
abused  word  vaguely  but  strictly,  to  express  the  sacrifice  of 
the  human  personality  to  the  claims  of  the  Divine  Infini- 
tude. The  spirit  of  truth,  being  that  whereby  we  see  facts 
as  they  are,  is  coextensive  in  us  with  our  rational  nature  ; 
and  if,  in  being  personal,  it  be  God  himself,  what  person- 
ality is  left  for  us  ?  Our  whole  rational  nature  being  flung 
away  into  the  Infinite  Mind,  nothing  remains  but  the  brute 
element  in  us,  where  it  were  vain  to  look  for  any  attribute 
that  will  keep  us  in  the  rank  of  persons,  and  prevent  us 
from  being  only  things.  God  thus  becomes  the  only  In- 
tellect of  the  universe ;  and  though  our  personality  is  sur- 
rendered for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide  for  his,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God  may  thus  appear  to  be  pre- 
eminently secure ;  yet  those  who  have  studied  the  courses 
of  human  belief  know  that  the  very  reverse  is  true ;  that 
without  the  relation  between  two  persons,  there  cannot 
long  survive  the  attributes  of  one  j  and  that  to  drown  the 
human  soul  is,  for  purposes  of  faith,  to  desolate  if  not  to 
dissipate  the  Divine.  This  very  inference,  moreover,  by 
which  our  author  reduces  the  persons  in  the  universe  to 
One,  is  drawn  from  an  argument  which  supposes  two  ; — 
there  is  a  being  who  longs  for  the  truth,  and  is  therefore  a 
person:  there  is  an  object  longed  for ;  which  again  is  affirmed 
to  be  also  a  person :  there  are  consequently  in  the  premisses 
two  persons  who,  in  the  conclusion,  disappear  into  one. 
We  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  this  interior  contra- 
diction in  Mr.  Kingsley's  doctrine ;  without  pressing  any 
further  analysis  upon  arguments  which  probably  have 
neither  convinced  any  reader,  nor  served  as  the  real 
grounds  of  conviction  to  the  author  himself. 

But   there   is   one  inference  deduced  from  his  theory, 

X    2 
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which  must  not  be  passed  without  remark.  If  all  our 
intellectual  apprehension  is  a  direct  presence  of  God  in 
person,  it  must  be  and  must  give  only  pure  and  unmixed 
truth.  Whence  then  the  errors  into  which  we  fall  ?  Since 
the  divine  light  is  without  blemish,  and  is  never  denied  to 
our  longing  prayer,  its  deficiency  and  failure  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  on  our  part  of  adequate  love  and 
aspiration.  In  other  words,  mistaken  judgments  and  dis- 
cordant faiths  are  referable  solely  to  moral  causes,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  guilt. 

Phaethon.  "  Yet  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  who,  sincerely 
loving  and  longing  after  knowledge,  yet  arrive  at  false  con- 
clusions, which  are  proved  to  be  false  by  contradicting  each 
other?" 

Socrates.  li  We  are  to  say,  Phaethon,  that  they  have  not  loved 
knowledge  enough  to  desire  utterly  to  see  facts  as  they  are,  but 
only  to  see  them  as  they  would  wish  them  to  be  ;  and,  loving 
themselves  rather  than  Zeus,  have  wished  to  remodel  in  some 
things  or  other  his  universe,  according  to  their  own  subjective 
opinions.  By  this,  or  by  some  other  act  of  self-will,  or  self- 
conceit,  or  self-dependence,  they  have  compelled  Zeus,  not,  as 
I  think,  without  pity  and  kindness  to  them,  to  withdraw  from. 
them  in  some  degree,  the  sight  of  his  own  beauty.  We  must 
therefore,  I  fear,  liken  them  to  Acharis,  the  painter  of  Lemnosr 
who,  intending  to  represent  Phoebus,  painted  from  a  mirror  a 
copy  of  his  own  defects  and  deformities ;  or  perhaps  to  that 
Nymph,  who  finding  herself  beloved  by  Phoebus,  instead  of  rever- 
ently and  silently  returning  his  affection,  boasted  of  it  to  all 
her  neighbours  as  a  token  of  her  own  beauty,  and  despised  the 
God  ;  so  that  he,  being  angry,  changed  her  into  a  chattering 
magpie  ;  or  again,  to  Arachne,  who  having  been  taught  the  art 
of  weaving  by  Athene,  pretended  to  compete  with  her  own 
instructress,  and  being  metamorphosed  by  her  into  a  spider, 
was  condemned,  like  the  sophists,  to  spin  out  of  her  own 
entrails  endless  ugly  webs,  which  are  destroyed  as  soon  as 
finished,  by  every  slave-girl's  broom." — (P.  64.) 

This  is  a  characteristic  instance  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  ten- 
dency to  dash,  out  of  the  repulsions  of  a  partial  experience, 
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Into  the  most  extravagant  antagonism  of  judgment.  It  is 
conspicuous  and  undeniable  that  moral  causes  have  not 
merely  a  collateral  and  accidental,  but  a  direct  and  essen- 
tial, influence  in  the  formation  of  human  beliefs ;  and 
•especially  that  the  religious  faith  of  men  is  so  immediate  a 
product  of  their  affections  and  conscience,  that  the  logical 
thought  stands  to  it  chiefly  in  a  negative  relation,  deter- 
mining its  limits  and  systematizing  its  form.  That  self- 
worship  renders  all  religion  impossible ;  that  exclusive 
confidence  in  the  will  breaks  it  short  off  at  morality ;  that 
the  overbalance  of  conscience  makes  it  superstitious,  and 
that  of  love,  fanatical, — are  certainties  of  deepest  import, 
with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  involuntary  and  irre- 
sponsible nature  of  belief  requires  to  be  qualified.  For 
any  liberalism  which  denies  these  things ;  which  releases  us 
from  a  holy  vigilance  as  to  the  secret  springs  of  our  faith 
or  doubt ;  which  forbids  us  ever  to  see  in  bigotry  or  in  dis- 
belief a  root  of  conceit  and  arrogance,  however  obvious 
•the  symptoms  may  be  to  every  eye, — we  feel  nothing  but 
contempt.  But  our  moral  criticism  is  not,  in  such  in- 
stances, visited  upon  the  opinions,  as  such  ;  it  addresses 
itself  to  the  concomitant  temper  and  natural  language  of 
character  ;  and  whenever  these  present  the  aspect  of  purity 
and  reverence,  it  joyfully  believes  in  this  good  sign,  and 
retires  within  the  pale  of  equal  intellectual  discussion.  In 
this  view,  error  is  treated  as  having  origin,  possibly  indeed 
from  moral  sources  ;  but  possibly  also  from  unmoral ;  and  as 
never  to  be  referred  to  the  former,  in  the  absence  of  justify- 
ing indications.  Mr.  Kingsley's  doctrine,  on  the  other 
hand,  stops  up  every  opening  for  charitable  construction, 
and  requires  us  to  look  on  all  intellectual  differences  as  the 
product  and  the  symptoms  of  a  bad  heart.  On  the  strength 
of  mere  error  and  mutual  contradiction,  we  are  to  presume 
the  existence  in  men  of  evil  passions,  which  make  no  sign  ; 
to  disbelieve  the  fair  look  of  candour  and  piety,  and  ex- 
change our  natural  trust  and  admiration  for  dogmatic  pity 
and  suspicion.  The  moral  scepticism  implied  in  this  tenet, 
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— the  willingness  to  accept  creed-evidence  against  charac- 
ter,— is  the  most  melancholy  delusion  which  ecclesiastic 
unity  has  introduced  into  philosophy  and  life  ;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Kingsley,  whether  in  recoil  from  American 
free-thinkers,  or  from  entanglement  with  the  "  Catholic 
creeds,"  has  allowed  his  generous  nature  to  be  betrayed 
into  so  ungenial  a  sophistry. 

After  all,  we  have  somehow  the  feeling,  on  laying  down 
this  little  book,  that  Mr.  Kingsley  does  not  really  mean  its 
narrowness  and  fallacies,  and  is  truly  himself  in  all  its 
beauty,  truth,  and  nobleness.  The  dialectic  is  made  up  ;  the 
deep  sentiment  is  his  own.  Laughter  at  his  eccentric  logic 
passes  into  tears  at  the  pathetic  faithfulness  with  which  he 
draws  the  agonies  of  doubt  beneath  the  fair  surface  of 
English  opulence  and  culture.  That  society  throughout 
Europe  is  rapidly  suffering  a  loss  of  moral  strength  from 
the  decay  of  clear  and  assured  faith  is  but  too  certain  j  and 
no  one  has  a  juster  discernment  of  this  fact  than  Mr. 
Kingsley.  He  appreciates  it  in  its  breadth  ;  he  sees  it  in 
its  detail ;  he  reads  its  hidden  drama  beneath  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  states  and  the  decadence  of  churches.  If  he  will 
but  cease  to  tamper  with  philosophy,  and  neither  rail  at  it 
nor  adopt  it, — if  he  will  only  paint  and  preach, — if  he  will 
simply  tell  the  visions  which  the  living  spectacle  of  the 
world  flings  upon  his  mind,  and  announce  without  proving 
the  faiths  deepest  in  his  being;  he  is  fitted  to  be  among  the 
prophets  of  recovery,  who  may  prepare  for  us  a  more  whole- 
some future  otherwise  than  by  vain  reproduction  of  the 
past. 


VIII. 
ALEXANDRIA  AND   HER   SCHOOLS.* 

THE  intensity  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  genius  always  secures  to 
his  productions  a  certain  singleness  of  impression.  The 
most  heterogeneous  materials,  put  into  the  crucible  of  his 
thought  and  brought  to  its  white  heat,  flow  down  into  forms 
perfectly  characteristic  and  distinct.  The  unity,  however, 
is  simply  that  of  his  own  personality,  meeting  us  again  and 
again ; — a  phenomenon,  let  us  say,  ever  delightful  to  us, 
and  rich  in  whatever  it  is  best  to  love  and  admire ;  but 
needing  for  its  full  power  more  elaboration  of  matter  and 
harmony  of  plan  than  he  exacts  from  himself.  These 
Edinburgh  Lectures  deal  with  a  topic  eminently  special 
and  rounded  off  within  itself, — with  a  feature  prominent 
if  not  unique  in  the  moral  physiogomy  of  the  world :  nor 
does  any  one  more  truly  apprehend  its  significance  than 
the  author ;  yet,  for  want  of  observing  its  real  limits,  he 
has  presented  it  in  the  midst  of  confusing  accessories,  and 
broken  the  force  of  his  own  interpretation.  By  the  "  Alex- 
andrine School  "  is  usually  understood  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  doctrine,  which  had  its  origin  from 
Ammonius  Saccas,  its  chief  representative  in  Plotinus,  and 
its  last  teacher  in  Simplicius  ;  extending  therefore  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century  through  the  first  quarter  of  the 

*  *'  Alexandria  and  her  Schools."  Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Preface.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Middleham,  and  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1854. — Prospective  Revieiv.  1854. 
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sixth.     This  system  is  entitled  to  a  separate  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.     It  is  a  genuine  and  distinctive  pro- 
duct of  its  time,  which  you  cannot  even  in  imagination 
transpose.     It  bears  the  mingled  colours  of  an  old  world 
and  a  new ;  and  is  the  twilight  dream  of  thought  between 
the   sunny  hours  of  Pagan  life  and  the   nightwatches  of 
Christian   meditation.      It   is   moreover   the   one    original 
growth  of  ^Egypto-Hellenic  civilization ;  and  its  expositor 
naturally  encounters  in  his  task  whatever  is  indigenous  to 
the  city  of  the  Ptolemies.     To  this  episode  in  the  story  of 
the  human  mind  Mr.  Kingsley,  however,  has  not  confined 
himself.     Alexandria  is  with  him  "  a  geographical  expres- 
sion " ;  her    "  Schools "   are   in   the   plural   number,   and 
include  the  taskwork  of  critics  and  grammarians,  as  well 
as  the  efforts  of  native  speculation  ;  and  whatever  he  finds 
upon  the  spot,  whether  put  there  by  external  succession,  or 
arising  by  proper  evolution,  he  passes  under  hasty  review ; 
enclosing  his  proper  subject  between  a  superfluous  prefix 
on  the  erudition  and  science  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  and  an 
irrelevant  supplement  on  the  Mohammedan  conquest  and 
religion.     The  parts  have  not  that  natural  connection  with 
each  other  which  is  needful  to  any  successful  sweep  over  a 
thousand   years  in  four  evening  lectures ;    and  though  a 
scenic  variety  is  thus  attained,  it  is  the  variety  of  a  local 
handbook   rather   than   of  a  tale   of    character   and   life. 
Perhaps  the  range,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  subject 
was  determined  for  the  author  by  the  Institution  where 
the   Lectures  were   delivered;    for   assuredly   the   lessons 
which  it  is  his  purpose  to  impress  would  have  been  more 
distinctly  brought  out  by  a  less  discursive  survey. 

Mr.  Kingsley,  it  has  long  been  evident,  is  haunted  by  a 
supposed  analogy  between  the  Neoplatonic  period  of  the 
declining  empire  and  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  And  certainly  if  any  believer  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis chose  to  identify  Margaret  Fuller  with  Hypatia, 
Emerson  with  Porphyry,  the  Poughkeepsie  seer  with  Jam- 
blichus,  and  Frederick  Maurice  with  Clement,  grounds  of 
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recognition  would  not  be  wanting.  Nor  does  the  parallel- 
ism wholly  fail  in  the  broad  features  of  the  two  ages. 
The  decline  of  ancient  faith  without  mature  successor  to 
take  the  vacant  throne ;  the  attempt  of  metaphysics  to  fit 
the  soul  with  a  religion ;  the  pretensions  of  intuition  and 
ecstasy ;  the  sudden  birth,  from  the  very  eggs  of  a  high- 
flown  spiritualism,  of  mystagogues  and  mesmerists,  as  larvae 
are  born  of  butterflies  ;  the  growth  of  world-cities  and  world- 
science,  with  their  public  libraries  and  institutes,  their 
botanic  and  zoologic  gardens,  their  cheap  baths  and  open 
parks  ;  the  joint  diffusion  of  taste  and  demoralization,  of 
asceticism  and  intemperance ;  the  increase  of  a  proletary 
class  amid  the  growing  humanity  of  society  and  the  laws  ; 
the  frequency  of  frightful  epidemics ;  the  combination  of 
gigantic  enterprises  and  immense  commerce  with  decay  at 
the  heart  of  private  life ; — afford  undoubtedly  a  curious 
group  of  symptoms  common  to  the  Europe  of  that  day  and 
of  this.  And  when  Mr.  Kingsley  justifies,  by  appeal  to  the 
example  of  the  Old  World,  his  despair  of  any  philosophy  or 
theology  which  substitutes  opinions  about  God  for  faith  in 
him,  and  idolizes  its  own  dogma  instead  of  trusting  his 
living  guidance,  we  think  his  estimate  not  less  seasonable 
than  it  is  just.  For  all  time  the  difference  is  infinite  be- 
tween the  partizan  of  beliefs,  and  the  man  whose  heart  is 
set  upon  reality, — between  one  who  is  lifted  up  in  the  pride 
of  his  representative  notions,  and  another  to  whose  humility 
the  divine  truth  is  present  in  person  :  and  whether  the  old 
orthodox  forms  or  the  newlight  images  be  the  better  type 
of  thought  is  a  barren  controversy,  breeding  only  error  and 
nursing  only  conceit,  till  the  mood  of  advocacy  be  changed ; 
and  they  are  no  longer  appropriated  as  our  ideal  scheme, 
but  surrendered  to  God's  realism.  Our  century  also,  no 
less  than  the  third  and  fourth,  requires  to  be  recalled  from 
subjective  systems  to  objective  fact  •  to  cease  prating  of  the 
"  Religious  Sentiment "  in  the  august  hearing  of  the  very 
God  ;  and,  instead  of  straining  the  fine  metaphysic  wing  to 
seek  him  in  the  seventh  heaven,  simply  to  let  him  be  here 
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and  tell  us  what  to  do.  In  fetching  this  lesson  out  of  the 
Alexandrine  history,  and  warning  us  of  the  difference 
between  worship  of  human  intellect  and  reverence  for 
divine  truth,  Mr.  Kingsley  renders  good  service.  But 
when  he  seems  to  anticipate  for  Europe  a  social  dissolution 
like  that  of  the  lower  empire,  his  divination  overstrains,  we 
hope,  the  analogy  between  the  periods  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  compare.  When  the  Macedonian  conquests  had 
suppressed  the  nationalities  of  the  East,  and  Rome  had 
completed  their  extinction  in  the  west,  all  local  colour 
faded  from  the  surface  of  the  civilized  world ;  intellectual 
culture  and  political  organization  attained  a  cosmopolitan 
diffusion ;  the  special  became  the  provincial,  and  the  pro- 
vincial passed  into  the  servile.  There  were  but  two 
languages,  foreign  to  the  vast  majority  of  Roman  subjects, 
in  which  thought  and  passion  could  gain  audience ;  all 
others,  though  they  might  flow  more  naturally  to  the  lips, 
were  abandoned  to  the  chaffering  of  the  market,  the  games 
of  children,  and  the  altercations  of  slaves.  The  favoured 
languages  themselves  suffered  by  their  own  privilege,  and 
bore  testimony  to  their  own  degeneration.  The  Latin, 
which  now  gave  the  world  its  laws,  could  not  forget  the 
Forum,  and  had  in  it  the  flavour  of  a  pride  and  virtue 
that  were  gone.  The  Greek,  now  forced  to  do  the  in- 
genious and  polite  for  all  mankind,  had  its  bloom  and 
glory  in  an  autochthonic  literature,  breathing  a  faith,  and 
fresh  from  a  life  which  the  sickened  age  could  no  longer 
understand.  All  that  was  indigenous  and  characteristic 
was  smoothed  away ;  and  over  the  wooded  uplands  and 
sequestered  meadows  of  history,  the  paved  roads  of  uni- 
versal empire  pushed  their  level  way.  The  whole  problem 
of  the  scholar  was  to  extract  something  for  men  in  general 
out  of  what  was  meant  for  Greeks  alone ;  to  wipe  out  the 
Hellenic,  or  translate  it  into  the  human ;  and  eliminate 
from  the  formulas  of  Attic  thought  every  term  that  did  not 
admit  of  indefinite  expansion.  Those  only  who  have  a  life 
of  their  own  can  really  set  themselves  to  appreciate  the  life 
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of  another  people  :  the  vapid  lot  of  the  Alexandrines,  with- 
out country,  without  ancestry,  enabled  them,  neither  by 
analogy  nor  by  antithesis  of  pride  and  admiration,  to  under- 
stand the  traditions  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth. To  accommodate  the  contents  of  a  unique 
literature  to  the  spirit  of  a  characterless  civilization  was  the 
function  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Nile.  As  all  the  wor- 
ships of  mankind  had  been  connected  with  the  locality  and 
race,  the  absorption  of  States  was  the  dying  out  of  religions  : 
divinities,  once  venerable  in  their  native  abodes,  were  pen- 
sioned off  into  the  Pantheon  ;  and  the  reconciled  East  and 
West  met  in  Rome  to  exchange  compliments  and  gods. 
To  save  a  comprehensive  religion  out  of  the  wreck  of 
perishing  mythologies  is  a  hopeless  attempt :  reverence, 
wounded  in  the  concrete,  cannot  be  restored  in  the 
abstract;  and  piety,  accustomed  to  warm  colours  and 
concentrated  air,  turns  pale  and  dies  in  the  ether  and  its 
cold  light.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  effort  should  fail  to 
turn  a  world-wide  tyranny  to  account  for  the  creation  of  a 
universal  faith,  and  to  make  men  who  had  unlearnt  their 
worships  one  by  one,  believe  them  all  again,  as  soon  as 
they  were  regimented  into  system.  The  cosmopolitanism 
of  modern  times  is  altogether  different.  Instead  of  being 
the  residuary  effect  from  the  negation  of  prior  faiths, 
it  arises  from  the  positive  presence,  to  begin  with,  of 
a  universal  faith.  It  is  essentially  a  religious  feeling,  ac- 
knowledging the  common  law  and  common  kindred  of  the 
human  race,  in  all  the  highest  relations.  It  is  encouraged, 
no  doubt,  as  in  the  Roman  period,  by  the  extension  of 
mercantile  transactions  and  facilities  of  intercourse;  and 
from  the  mixture  of  trading  interest  with  evangelic  senti- 
ment, many  delusive  dreams  of  unity  and  peace,  and  much 
stupid  indifference  to  municipal,  ethnological,  and  political 
distinctions  cannot  fail  to  arise.  But  with  all  this, — with  a 
catholic  religion,  a  terrestrial  commerce,  and  our  share  in 
the  speculative  philosophy  whose  very  aim  it  is  to  grasp 
the  all  of  things, — it  is  impossible  for  the  wide  synoptic 
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tendency  to  obtain  exclusive  dominance  over  us,  with  no 
other  check  than  individual  self-love  or  passion.  The  past 
providence  of  God  has  taken  care  of  this.  The  mere  co- 
existence of  so  many  cultivated  languages,  each  with  a 
literature  of  its  own,  preserves  securely  the  rich  variety  of 
the  world's  life,  and  treasures  up,  for  the  hour  of  reassertion, 
whatever  noble  heritage  of  race  and  history  a  transient  over- 
balance of  force  may  have  neutralized.  Nor  is  our  age,  as 
compared  with  its  predecessors,  chargeable  with  disregard, 
in  its  arrangements  and  aims,  of  the  historical  data  of 
European  society.  The  mimicry  of  "  classical "  antiquity, 
and  the  propagation  of  paper  "constitutions," which  satisfied 
the  pedantic  aspirations  of  reform  in  the  last  century,  are 
laughed  at  in  this  ;  and  it  is  the  violence  done  to  nationali- 
ties that  revolutionary  movements  everywhere  resent,  and 
even  diplomacy  is  learning  to  regret.  With  the  unity  of 
human  nature  given  in  our  religion,  and  the  right  of  various 
development  enforced  on  us  by  the  necessity  of  history,  we 
hold  in  happy  balance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  two  opposite 
conditions,  of  which  the  Neoplatonic  age  had  lost  the  latter 
and  vainly  sought  to  find  the  former.  Persons  no  doubt 
there  are,  and  particular  schools  amongst  us,  who  may  run 
again  the  morbid  course  of  Alexandrine  thought ;  but  we 
believe  there  is  health  in  the  heart  of  European  nations  to 
pass  through  such  pestilent  hours  as  they  may  bring. 

Whatever  may  be  our  author's  forebodings  as  to  the 
future  of  Europe,  he  treats  with  just  disdain  the  pleas  of 
selfishness  and  tyranny,  and  manfully  enforces  the  duties  of 
free  States,  in  the  crisis  brought  on  by  Russian  encroach- 
ment : — 

"  Europe  needs  a  holier  and  more  spiritual,  and  therefore  a 
stronger  union,  than  can  be  given  by  armed  neutralities,  and  the 
so-called  cause  of  order.  She  needs  such  a  bond  as  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  united  the  free  States  of  Europe  against  the 
Anarch  of  Spain,  and  delivered  the  western  nations  from  a 
rising  world-tyranny,  which  promised  to  be  even  more  hideous 
than  that  elder  one  of  Rome.  If,  as  then,  England  shall  pro- 
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claim  herself  the  champion  of  freedom  by  acts,  and  not  by 
words  and  paper,  she  may,  as  she  did  then,  defy  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  for  the  God  of  light  will  be  with  her. 
But,  as  yet,  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  sad  forebodings 
upon  the  destiny  of  a  war,  begun  upon  the  express  understand- 
ing that  evil  shall  be  left  triumphant  throughout  Europe,  where- 
soever that  evil  does  not  seem,  to  our  own  selfish  short- 
sightedness, to  threaten  us  with  immediate  danger;  with 
promises,  that  under  the  hollow  name  of  the  Cause  of  Order, — 
and  that  promise  made  by  a  revolutionary  Anarch, — the  wrongs 
of  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Sweden,  shall  remain  unredressed, 
and  that  Prussia  and  Austria,  two  tyrannies,  the  one  far  more 
false  and  hypocritical  than  the  other,  even  more  rotten  than 
that  of  Turkey,  shall,  if  they  will  but  observe  a  hollow  and  un- 
certain neutrality  (for  who  can  trust  the  liar  and  the  oppressor  ?) 
be  allowed  not  only  to  keep  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  but  even  now 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  our  foe,  by  guarding  his  Polish  frontier 
for  him,  and  keeping  down  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  under 

pretence  of  keeping  down  those  of  their  own We 

shall  not  escape  our  duty  by  inventing  to  ourselves  some  other 
duty,  and  calling  it  'order.'  Elizabeth  did  so  at  first.  She 
tried  to  keep  the  peace  with  Spain  ;  she  shrank  from  injuring 
the  cause  of  order  (then  a  nobler  one  than  now,  because  it  was 
the  cause  of  loyalty,  and  not  merely  of  mammon),  by  assisting 
the  Scotch  and  the  Netherlanders  :  but  her  duty  was  forced  upon 
her ;  and  she  did  it  at  last  cheerfully,  boldly,  utterly,  like  a  hero  ; 
she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  and  she  conquered,  for  God  was  with  her ;  and  so  that 
seemingly  most  fearful  of  all  England's  perils,  when  the  real 
meaning  of  it  was  seen,  and  God's  will  in  it  obeyed  manfully, 
became  the  foundation  of  England's  naval  and  colonial  empire, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  her  future  glories.  So  it  was 
then,  so  it  is  now  ;  so  it  will  be  forever  :  he  who  seeks  to  save 
his  life  will  lose  it ;  he  who  willingly  throws  away  his  life  for 
the  cause  of  mankind,  which  is  the  cause  of  God,  the  Father  of 
mankind,  he  shall  save  it,  and  be  rewarded  a  hundred-fold. 
That  God  may  grant  us,  the  children  of  the  Elizabethan  heroes, 
all  wisdom  to  see  our  duty,  and  courage  to  do  it,  even  to  the 
death,  should  be  our  earnest  prayer It  is  re- 
ported that  our  rulers  have  said  that  English  diplomacy  can  no 
longer  recognize '  nationalities,'  but  only  existing  'governments.* 
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God  grant  that  they  may  see  in  time  that  the  assertion  of 
national  life,  as  a  spiritual  and  indefeasible  existence,  was  for 
centuries  the  central  idea  of  English  policy  ;  the  idea  by  faith 
in  which  she  delivered  first  herself,  and  then  the  Protestant 
nations  of  the  Continent,  successively  from  the  yokes  of  Rome, 
of  Spain,  of  France,  and  that  they  may  reassert  that  most  Eng- 
lish of  all  truths  again,  let  the  apparent  cost  be  what  it  may." — 
Preface,  p.  xviii. 

Before  treating  of  the  "  physical "  and  "  metaphysical " 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Mr.  Kingsley  explains  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  these  two  terms :  "  physical "  denoting  that 
which  "  is  born  "  and  grows  (<£verai),  or,  the  phenomenal ; 
"  metaphysical,"  that  of  which  we  learn  to  think  after  we 
think  of  nature ;  the  supernatural  ground  of  all  phenomena, 
which  never  begins  and  ends,  but  always  is.  By  a  physical 
school,  then,  we  should  understand  one  which  treats  of 
phenomena  ;  by  a  metaphysical,  one  which  treats  of  real  or 
fundamental  being.  Mr.  Kingsley,  however,  with  one  of 
his  strange  and  sudden  twists,  pronounces  all  Alexandria 
one  physical  school.  Why?  Not  because  it  engaged  itself 
in  the  study  of  phenomena,  but  because  the  city  and  its 
history  constitute  a  phenomenon ;  and  he  no  less  claims  it 
as  a  metaphysical  school,  on  the  counter-ground,  that  it  held 
human  beings  with  imperishable  elements  and  spiritual  re- 
lations. Assuredly,  not  Alexandria  alone,  but  any  smallest 
fact  or  object  in  this  universe,  being  an  evolution  in  time 
out  of  that  which  is  eternal,  presents  material  for  both 
physical  and  metaphysical  study  ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the 
point ;  and  is  as  if,  when  we  want  to  know  what  the  College 
of  Physicians  thinks  of  asthma,  you  were  to  give  us  the 
name  of  a  wheezy  doctor.  The  digressions  into  which  our 
author  starts  off  in  this  wild  illogical  way  are  always  eloquent 
and  often  deep  and  beautiful ;  but  a  quieter  command  of 
coherent  thought  would  awaken  stronger  trust ;  and  it  is 
hardly  well  that  our  guide  across  a  great  tract  of  time 
should  be  so  ready  to  plunge  off  into  the  forest  to  chase  a 
bird,  or  dart  aside  over  the  prairie  just  to  ride  into  the  wind. 
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We  have  said  that  it  might  have  been  more  judicious  in 
our  author  to  pass  without  notice  the  labours  of  the  Ptole- 
maic savants,  and  go  at  once  to  the  single  original  product 
of  Alexandrine  culture,  the  system  of  Plotinus  and  his  suc- 
cessors. With  this  the  researches  and  instructions  of  the 
Museum  had  nothing  to  do.  In  the  lecture-rooms  of  that 
great  literary  and  scientific  institute  various  knowledge  was 
taught ;  the  stores  of  the  past  were  gathered  up  and  syste- 
matized ;  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  was  im- 
proved ;  what  genius  had  created  industry  criticized  :  but 
no  great  work  relieved  the  barrenness  of  the  time.  All  the 
schools  of  Greek  doctrine — Pythagorean,  Academic,  Aristo- 
telian, etc. — had  their  separate  representatives,  who  ex- 
pounded the  systems  as  they  had  been  handed  down  ;  but 
no  fresh  philosophic  impulse  originated  new  speculation  or 
fused  and  recast  the  old.  Neoplatonism  was  not  only  a 
later,  but  a  wholly  independent  product,  in  which  the 
patronage  of  the  palace  and  the  institute  can  claim  no 
share.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  not  clearly  distinguished  historical 
juxtaposition  from  causal  connection,  and  has  presented 
the  pre-Christian  erudition  and  the  post-Christian  meta- 
physics in  a  continuity  of  development  which  did  not 
belong  to  them.  But  he  so  finely  exhibits  in  its  essence 
the  sterility  of  the  early  artificial  school,  and  traces  it  so 
justly  to  blind  reverence  for  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  we  care  not  to  criticize  his 
plan  : — 

"  This,  if  you  will  consider,  is  the  true  meaning  of  that  great 
command,  '  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  in  the  land.'  On  reverence  for  the  authority  of  by-gone 
generations  depends  the  permanence  of  every  form  of  thought 
or  belief,  as  much  as  of  all  social,  national,  and  family  life ;  but 
on  reverence  of  the  spirit,  not  merely  of  the  letter ;  of  the 
methods  of  our  ancestors,  not  merely  of  their  conclusions.  Ay, 
and  we  shall  not  be  able  to  preserve  their  conclusions,  not  even 
to  understand  them ;  they  will  die  away  on  our  lips  into  skeleton 
notions  and  soulless  phrases,  unless  we  see  that  the  greatness 
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of  the  mighty  dead  has  always  consisted  in  this,  that  they  were 
seekers,  improvers,  inventors,  endued  with  that  divine  power 
and  right  of  discovery  which  has  been  bestowed  on  us,  even  as 
on  them  ;  unless  we  become  such  men  as  they  were,  and  go  on 
to  cultivate  and  develop  the  precious  heritage  which  they  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  instead  of  hiding  their  talent  in  a  napkin 
and  burying  it  in  the  earth  ;  making  their  greatness  an  excuse 
for  our  own  littleness,  their  industry  for  our  laziness,  their  faith 
for  our  despair;  and  prating  about  the  old  paths,  while  we 
forget  that  paths  were  made  that  men  might  walk  in  them,  and 
not  stand  still,  and  try  in  vain  to  stop  the  way. 

"  It  may  be  said  certainly,  as  an  excuse  for  these  Alexandrian 
Greeks,  that  they  were  a  people  in  a  state  of  old  age  and  decay ; 
and  that  they  only  exhibited  the  common  and  natural  faults  of 
old  age.  For  as  with  individuals,  so  with  races,  nations, 
societies,  schools  of  thought ;  youth  is  the  time  of  free  fancy 
and  poetry  ;  manhood,  of  calm  and  strong  induction  ;  old  age, 
of  deduction,  when  men  settle  down  upon  their  lees,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  reaffirming  and  verifying  the  conclusions 
of  their  earlier  years,  and  too  often,  alas  !  with  denying  and 
anathematizing  all  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at  since 
their  own  meridian.  It  is  sad  ;  but  it  is  patent  and  common. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  day  may  come  to  each  of  us,  when 
we  shall  have  ceased  to  hope  for  discovery  and  for  progress  ; 
when  a  thing  will  seem  a  priori  false  to  us,  simply  because  it  is 
new  ;  and  we  shall  say  querulously  to  the  Divine  Light  which 
lightens  every  man  who  comes  into  the  world,  '  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  and  no  further.  Thou  hast  taught  men  enough ; 
yea,  rather,  thou  has  exhausted  thine  own  infinitude,  and  hast 
no  more  to  teach  them.'  Surely  such  a  temper  is  to  be  fought 
against,  prayed  against,  both  in  ourselves  and  in  the  generation 
in  which  we  live.  Surely  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  temper 
should  overtake  old  age.  There  may  be  reason  enough,  '  in  the 
nature  of  things.'  For  that  which  is  of  nature  is  born  only  to 
decay  and  die.  But  in  man  there  is  more  than  dying  nature  ; 
there  is  spirit,  and  a  capability  of  spiritual  and  everlasting  life, 
which  renews  its  youth  like  the  eagle's,  and  goes  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  which,  if  it  have  its  autumns  and  its 
winters,  has  no  less  its  ever-recurring  springs  and  summers  ;  if 
it  has  its  Sabbaths,  finds  in  them  only  rest  and  refreshment  for 
coming  labour.  And  why  not  in  nations,  societies,  scientific 
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schools  ?  These  too  are  not  merely  natural ;  they  are  spiritual, 
and  are  only  living  and  healthy  in  as  far  as  they  are  in  harmony 
with  spiritual,  unseen,  and  everlasting  laws  of  God.  May  not 
they,  too,  have  a  capability  of  everlasting  life,  as  long  as  they 
obey  those  laws  in  faith,  and  patience,  and  humility?  We 
cannot  deny  the  analogy  between  the  individual  man  and  these 
societies  of  men.  We  cannot  at  least  deny  the  analogy  between 
them  in  growth,  decay,  and  death.  May  we  not  have  hope  that 
it  holds  good  also  for  that  which  can  never  die  ;  and  that  if  they 
do  die,  as  this  old  Greek  society  did,  it  is  by  no  brute  natural  ne- 
cessity, but  by  their  own  unfaithfulness  to  that  which  they  knew, 
to  that  which  they  ought  to  have  known?  It  is  always  more  hope- 
ful, always,  as  I  think,  more  philosophic,  to  throw  the  blame  of 
failure  on  man,  on  our  own  selves,  rather  than  on  God  and  the 
perfect  law  of  his  universe.  At  least,  let  us  be  sure  for  ourselves 
that  such  an  old  age  as  befell  this  Greek  society,  as  befalls  many 
a  man  now-a-days,  need  not  be  our  lot.  Let  us  be  sure  that  earth 
shows  no  fairer  sight  than  the  old  man,  whose  worn-out  brain 
and  nerves  make  it  painful,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  produce 
fresh  thought  himself ;  but  who  can  yet  welcome  smilingly  and 
joyfully  the  fresh  thoughts  of  others  ;  who  keeps  unwearied 
his  faith  in  God's  government  of  the  universe,  in  God's  con- 
tinual education  of  the  human  race  ;  who  draws  around  him 
the  young  and  the  sanguine,  not  merely  to  check  their  rash- 
ness by  his  wise  cautions,  but  to  inspirit  their  sloth  by  the 
memories  of  his  own  past  victories  ;  who  hands  over,  without 
envy  or  repining,  the  lamp  of  truth  to  younger  runners  than 
himself,  and  sits  contented  by,  bidding  the  new  generation 
God- speed  along  the  paths  untrodden  by  him,  but  seen  afar  off 
by  faith.  A  few  such  old  persons  have  I  seen,  both  men  and 
women  ;  in  whom  the  young  heart  beat  pure  and  fresh,  beneath 
the  cautious  and  practised  brain  of  age,  and  grey  hairs,  which 
were  indeed  a  crown  of  glory.  A  few  such  have  I  seen  ;  and 
from  them  I  seemed  to  learn  what  was  the  likeness  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  To  such  an  old  age  may  he  bring 
you  and  me,  and  all  for  whom  we  are  bound  to  pray."— 
Pp.  33-37- 

The  sketch  of  the  proper  Alexandrine  philosophy  given 
in  these  Lectures  is  too  slight  to  admit  of  either  criticism 
or  completion.  The  few  lines  and  points  that  are  jotted 
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down  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  indicative  memoranda  to 
those  who  know  the  ground ;  but  so  indistinct  a  picture 
can  neither  be  filled  in  with  supplementary  features  to 
make  it  true,  nor  exactly  condemned  as  intrinsically  false. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Kingsley's  interest  in  the  Neoplatonic  system 
arises  not  from  anything  special  to  it  and  discriminating  it 
from  all  other  schemes  of  doctrine,  but  from  a  character 
which  it  has  in  common  with  most  of  the  great  Greek  and 
modern  German  schools,  namely,  its  proper  realism,  or 
assumption  of  something  to  be  known  behind  phenomena 
and  their  laws.  He  resents  the  indignity  put  upon  meta- 
physic  by  Locke,  in  reducing  it  from  a  science  of  real 
being  to  a  classification  of  mental  appearances ;  and  per- 
ceives, with  sensitive  religious  instinct,  that  if  only  pheno- 
mena can  be  known,  God,  who  is  no  phenomenon,  must  be 
inapprehensible  by  the  human  mind.  In  his  antipathy  to 
this  notion,  he  welcomes  as  an  ally  every  system  at  marked 
variance  with  it ;  and  exaggerates  the  relationships  between 
doctrines  which  have  little  in  common  beyond  their  com- 
mencement from  an  ontological  ground.  He  puts  together, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  philosophical  group,  Philo 
the  Jew,  Numenius  the  Pythagorean,  Plotinus  the  Plato- 
nist ;  and  attributes  to  the  first  especially  an  influence  over 
the  speculations  of  the  last  which  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to 
assume.  To  say  that  "  the  father  of  New  Platonism  was 
Philo  the  Jew  "  (p.  79),  and  that  "  from  the  time  of  Philo, 
the  deepest  thought  of  the  heathen  world  began  to  flow  in 
a  theological  channel "  (p.  93),  is  to  give  a  totally  false  im- 
pression of  the  order  of  action  and  reaction  between  the 
Judaic  and  the  Hellenic  thought.  Indeed  the  latter  of 
these  assertions  is  essentially  erroneous  even  in  relation  to 
the  external  fact.  No  change  towards  a  more  theologic 
character  marked  the  course  of  philosophy  till  the  appear- 
ance of  Ammonius — the  tfeoSi'Saxroy,  as  he  was  called — at 
the  end  of  the  second  century ;  the  religious  sentiment  of 
Epictetus  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Porch ;  and  that 
of  Numenius  to  the  Pythagorean  scheme.  Nor  is  there 
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any  reason  to  believe  that  the  New  Platonism  would  have 
been  materially  different  if  Philo  had  never  lived.     It  is 
possible  indeed  that  Plotinus,  whose  curiosity  respecting 
Oriental  notions  emboldened  him  to  share  the  dangers  of 
Gordian's  Persian  expedition,  may  have  referred  to  Philo's 
writings  as  a  source  of  Jewish  knowledge,  and  felt  a  con- 
genial interest   in   his   doctrines   of  the   absolute  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rational  Deity,  and  of  the  contempla- 
tive union  of  the  soul  with  the  divine  nature.     But  even 
where  the  resemblance  is  least  doubtful,  plagiarism,  or  even 
derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier,  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed.    The  condition  of  the  world  rendered  it  inevitable 
that  the  Hellenic  thought  should  penetrate  and  win  the 
Hebrew ;  impossible  that  the  Hebrew  should  at  all  con- 
siderably influence  the  Hellenic,  except  indeed  within  the 
Christian  Church,  the  appointed  providential  medium  for 
their  conjunction  and  reconciliation.     The  East,  twice  sub- 
jugated by  the  West,  had  surrendered  to  its  culture  not  less 
than  to  its  arms,  and  could  negotiate  on  no  equal  terms 
with  the  languages  of  Alexander  and  Pompey.     The  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  apart  from  any  higher  claim,  was 
the  literature  of  conquerors,  and  gave  the  law  to  education, 
to  taste,  to  manners,  to  art.     To  be  at  cross  purposes  with 
it  was  to  be  disqualified  for  polished  society.     The  schools 
of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  which  trained  the  youth  and 
interested   the   leisure   of   the  wealthy  and  accomplished 
classes,    kept  alive   the    admiration  of  Athenian  models, 
and  were  wholly  engaged  in  expounding  the  wisdom  and 
copying    the    intellectual    discipline   of    the   city   of    the 
Sophists.     Nor  was  any  lesson  more  readily  communicated 
by  Greek  egotism  to  Roman  pride,  than  the  contempt  for 
"  barbarian "  literature ;  and  if  some  exception   must   be 
made  on  behalf  of  Magian,  Indian,  and  Egyptian  doctrines, 
which  enjoyed  the  repute  of  a  mysterious  antiquity,  and  of 
having  passed  under  the  notice  of  Herodotus  and  Plato, 
no  such  romantic  attraction  rescued  from   contempt  the 
intellectual  pretensions  of  the  Hebrew  people.    The  Platon- 
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izing  system  of  Philo  only  shows  how  completely  the 
dominant  civilization  carried  all  before  it,  and  found  even 
the  impenetrable  substance  of  Jewish  belief  not  proof 
against  its  infiltration.  Had  the  philosophical  impulse 
been  strong  enough  in  him,  as  it  was  in  Spinoza,  to  induce 
apostasy  and  deliver  him  over  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
academy,  he  might  have  affected  the  future  development  of 
doctrine.  But  he  has  no  dialectic  genius  ;  no  disposition 
to  compromise  his  nationality;  only  the  bad  taste  to  dress 
up  Moses  in  the  philosophic  cloak,  and  hang  the  white 
sheet  on  a  many-coloured  history  that  it  may  play  the  part 
of  ghostly  allegory.  His  appropriation  of  Greek  ideas  to  the 
honour  of  Hebrew  theology  is  precisely  the  use  of  them 
which  would  most  certainly  repel  the  fastidiousness  of 
Gentile  scholars,  and  limit  his  influence  to  his  compatriots. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  New  Platonism  of  Ammo- 
nius  and  Plotinus  was  of  pure  Hellenic  descent ;  and  arose 
naturally  from  the  confluence  of  Ionic  and  Doric  elements 
of  thought  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  to  maintain 
their  distinction,  and  when  the  loss  or  degradation  of  living 
moral  activities,  whether  in  the  family  or  the  state,  drove 
the  soul  upon  mystical  methods  of  self-reconciling  union 
with  the  absolutely  good.  This  Alexandrine  school  was 
the  last  effort  of  a  culture  purely  Greek  to  satisfy  out  of  its 
own  resources  the  altered  demands  of  the  human  mind, 
and  stop  the  encroachment  of  Eastern  barbarism  and  super- 
stition. For  this  purpose  all  the  appliances  of  Hellenic 
wisdom  were  brought  together  and  exhausted  in  the  compre- 
hensive genius  of  Plotinus  ;  but  nothing  was  touched  that  lay 
beyond  ;  the  very  problem  being  to  show  that  the  Western 
schools  were  equal  to  the  utmost  strain  that  could  be  put  upon 
a  system  of  philosophy  and  religion.  This  jealous  Greek  ex- 
clusiveness  is  indeed  the  key  to  the  whole  history  of  Neo- 
platonism  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  French  eclectics  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  disciples  on  the  other, 
to  run  its  genealogy  into  the  lines  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
development,  only  confuses  the  apprehension  of  the  period. 
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If  on  historical  grounds  we  object  to  the  slurring  to- 
gether of  these  two  elements,  we  still  more  decidedly  pro- 
test, in  the  interests  of  philosophical  criticism,  against  the 
attempt  to  harmonize  them,  and  apply  them  both,  indiffer- 
ently, to  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Mr. 
Kingsley  approves  of  Philo's  procedure  in  forcing  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  «i&7  on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation ;  adopting,  we  presume,  Mr.  Maurice's  suggestion, 
that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  describes  the  origin  of 
archetypal  kinds,  and  the  second  the  creation  of  concrete 
individuals ;  and  the  Divine  guide  and  teacher  of  Israel 
he  brings  under  the  same  essential  category  with  the  demon 
of  Socrates.  We  hold  it  to  be  quite  illegitimate,  thus  to 
try  a  set  of  Athenian  keys  to  unlock  the  Arcana  of  the 
Israelitish  temple.  The  Jewish  Theism  and  the  Greek  Pan- 
theism are  radically  distinct  in  their  genesis  and  whole 
development ;  even  their  passages  of  apparent  analogy  are 
but  false  parallelisms;  and  whatever  reconciliation  they 
may  have,  in  objective  truth  fully  understood,  can  only 
come  out  at  the  end,  and  must  not  be  presupposed  at  the 
beginning  of  their  career.  The  old  Testament  literature 
was  anterior  to  even  the  incipient  approximation  between 
the  two  directions  of  thought ;  and  interpreters  who  infuse 
into  it  Platonic  ideas  to  take  out  its  stains,  do  but  bleach 
away  the  rich  colours  of  its  native  life,  and  destroy  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  instructive  contrasts  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  Mr.  Kingsley,  approving  [of  Philo's 
theosophy,  condemns  his  allegorizing,  as  dissipating  in 
vapourous  piety  the  concrete  and  passionate  humanities  of 
the  Hebrew  tradition.  But  the  two  things  are  inseparable 
from  each  other.  If  you  will  have  Moses  philosophize 
about  €<&;,  you  cannot  leave  Samson  making  crazy  riddles 
about  a  beehive  in  a  dead  lion.  The  whole  method  of 
this  exegetical  school  is  spurious  and  mischievous.  The 
least  intrusion  of  metaphysical  interest  in  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation is  an  impertinence ;  and  spoils  that  pure  historical 
sympathy  which,  when  directed  by  adequate  learning,  is 
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the  proper  organ  of  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  happier  in  drawing  the  contrast  than  in 
giving  the  derivation  of  the  Christian  and  Pagan  schools 
of  Alexandria.  He  says  most  justly,  that,  while  they  both 
aim  to  find  a  way  of  reunion  between  the  divine  nature  and 
the  human,  the  Christian  represents  God  as  stooping  to 
man,  while  the  Pagan  professes  to  explain  how  the  soul  of 
man  may  rise  to  God. 

» 

"There  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Heathen  schools,  which  when  any  man  had  overleaped,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  universe  was  from  that  moment  inverted. 
With  Plotinus  and  his  school,  man  is  seeking  for  God  ;  with 
Clemens  and  his,  God  is  seeking  for  man.  With  the  former, 
God  is  passive,  and  man  active  ;  with  the  latter,  God  is  active, 
man  is  passive, — passive,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  his  business  is  to 
listen  when  he  is  spoken  to,  to  look  at  the  light  which  is  un- 
veiled to  him,  to  submit  himself  to  the  inward  laws  which  he 
feels  reproving  and  checking  him  at  every  turn,  as  Socrates 
was  reproved  and  checked  by  his  inward  demon.  Whether 
of  these  two  theorems  gives  the  higher  conception,  either  of 
the  Divine  Being,  or  of  man,  I  leave  it  for  you  to  judge.  To 
those  old  Alexandrian  Christians,  a  Being  who  was  not  seeking 
after  every  single  creature,  and  trying  to  raise  him,  could  not 
be  a  Being  of  absolute  righteousness,  power,  love ;  could 
not  be  a  Being  worthy  of  respect  or  admiration,  even  of 
philosophic  speculation.  Human  righteousness  and  love  flows 
forth  disinterestedly  to  all  around  it,  however  unconscious, 
however  unworthy  they  may  be  ;  human  power  associated 
with  goodness,  seeks  for  objects  which  it  may  raise  and  benefit 
by  that  power.  We  must  confess  this,  with  the  Christian 
schools,  or,  with  the  Heathen  schools,  we  must  allow  another 
theory  which  brought  them  into  awful  depths  ;  which  may 
bring  any  generation  which  holds  it  into  the  same  depths.  If 
Clemens  had  asked  the  Neoplatonists:  '  You  believe,  Plotinus, 
in  an  absolutely  good  Being.  Do  you  believe  that  it  desires  to 
shed  forth  its  goodness  on  all  ? '  l  Of  course,'  they  would  have 
answered,  'on  those  who  seek  for  it,  on  the  philosopher/ 
'  But  not,  it  seems,  Plotinus,  on  the  herd,  the  brutal  ignorant 
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mass,  wallowing  in  those  foul  crimes  above  which  you  have 
risen  ? '  And  at  that  question  there  would  have  been  not  a 
little  hesitation.  These  brutes  in  human  form,  these  souls 
wallowing  in  earthly  mire,  could  hardly,  in  the  Neoplatonists' 
eyes,  be  objects  .of  the  Divine  desire.  'Then  this  absolute 
Good,  you  say,  Plotinus,  has  no  relation  with  them,  no  care  to 
raise  them.  In  fact,  it  cannot  raise  them,  because  they  have 
nothing  in  common  with  it.  Is  that  your  notion  ?  And  the 
Neoplatonists  would  have,  on  the  whole,  allowed  that  argu- 
ment. And  if  Clemens  had  answered,  that  such  was  not  his 
notion  of  goodness,  or  of  a  good  Being,  and  that  therefore  the 
goodness  of  their  absolute  Good,  careless  of  the  degradation 
and  misery  around  it,  must  be  something  very  different  from 
his  notions  of  human  goodness  ;  the  Neoplatonists  would 
have  answered — indeed,  they  did  answer — '  After  all,  why  not  ? 
Why  should  the  absolute  goodness  be  like  our  human  good- 
ness ? '  This  is  Plotinus's  own  belief.  It  is  a  question  with 
him,  it  was  still  more  a  question  with  those  who  came  after 
him,  whether  virtues  could  be  predicated  of  the  Divine  nature ; 
courage,  for  instance,  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  self- 
restraint  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  desire?  And  thus  by 
setting  up  a  different  standard  of  morality  for  the  Divine  and 
for  the  human,  Plotinus  gradually  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  virtue  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  ;  not  the  Divine 
nature  itself  as  the  Christian  schools  held,  but  only  the  purga- 
tive process  by  which  man  was  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and 
which  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  that  nature — that  nature  it- 
self being — what?" — P.  100. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  the  great  fundamental  difference 
between  Monism  and  Monotheism, — between  the  meta- 
physic  evolution  of  the  universe  from  one  principle,  and 
moral  recognition  in  it  and  beyond  it  of  one  God.  The 
latter  doctrine  retains  without  fear  the  human  analogy  in 
its  conception  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  places  there  what- 
ever is  venerable  and  holy  in  character.  The  former,  often 
doubting  whether  its  Deity  really  thinks,  can  never  per- 
suade itself  that  he  feels.  The  source  of  all  can  be  reci- 
pient of  nothing ;  and  he  abides  behind  the  impressions 
which  he  only  gives.  Hence  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
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impassibility  of  God,  but,  in  mischievous  reaction  from 
that  doctrine  on  human  morality,  the  notion  that  the 
extinction  of  feeling,  the  absorption  of  the  sensitive  facul- 
ties in  the  contemplative,  constitutes  the  true  approach  to 
God.  In  nothing  does  the  contrast  of  this  idea  with  the 
Christian  appear  more  striking  than  in  its  application  to  the 
theory  of  worship.  In  the  Neoplatonic  treatise  De  Mys- 
teriis,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Jamblichus,  the  question  is 
raised,  how,  if  the  gods  are  impassible,  can  they  be  acces- 
sible to  prayer.  The  answer, — though  we  have  heard  it 
from  other  than  Pagan  lips, — is  intensely  heathen  :  "It  is 
not  that  the  gods  descend  to  the  soul  of  the  suppliant,  but 
that  he  lifts  his  soul  to  them.  Nor  is  it  change  of  place 
only  that  must  be  denied  to  them  ;  there  is  no  change  of 
feeling  in  relation  to  the  worshipper  -,  for  they  are  unsuscep- 
tible of  joy  or  grief,  of  anger  or  love.  Do  we  speak  some- 
times of  their  anger  ?  we  only  mean  that  the  soul  withdraws 
from  them  ;  of  their  propitiation  ?  we  mean,  that  the  soul 
draws  nigh.  Prayer  is  simply  a  means  of  rendering  one's 
self  like  the  gods  ;  whatever  resembles  them  has  them 
present  in  essence."  Let  this  be  compared  with  the  passage, 
"  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him  ; " — and  the  difference  between  the 
genius  of  Heathen  theosophy  and  Christian  faith  is 
exhibited  in  its  very  essence.  We  have  often  thought  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  may  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable means  of  guarding  the  church  from  this  most 
pestilent  delusion  of  philosophy, — that  to  be  divine,  a 
nature  must  not  feel.  So  long  as  the  voluntary  adoption 
of  a  human  life  by  the  Divine  Logos  is  the  object  of 
affectionate  faith,  the  disciple  is  at  least  secure  against  the 
doubt  whether  there  can  be  care  and  tenderness  for  him 
in  heaven.  He  is  not  terrified  by  the  infinitely  arduous 
problem  of  finding  by  his  own  devices  One  who  makes  no 
offer  to  meet  him,  who  is  deaf  to  his  entreaties  and  un- 
moved by  his  utmost  passion  of  aspiration.  Be  the  errors 
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involved  in  his  theology  what  they  may,  they  are  at  least 
compatible  with  trust  and  devout  affection. 

With  these  desultory  remarks  on  a  desultory  book  we 
must  content  ourselves  for  the  present ;  not  without  a 
hope  of  some  time  returning,  under  more  systematic  guid- 
ance, to  the  study  of  a  phenomenon  singularly  instructive 
to  our  own  age.  The  reactionary  movement  of  the  third 
century  towards  philosophical  heathenism,  presents  many 
features  of  resemblance  to  the  fanaticisms  of  the  present 
time.  And  when  Porphyry  tells  us  of  the  boundless  in- 
fluence of  Plotinus  over  the  educated  and  fashionable  circles 
in  Rome  ;  of  the  religious  veneration  in  which  the  traditions 
and  words  of  the  Athenian  sages  were  held  ;  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  their  birthdays  by  special  liturgies  and  offerings  ; 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  laid  down  their  offices 
and  sold  their  property  in  devotion  to  the  resuscitated  faith; 
of  the  noble  ladies  who  retired  from  society  and  took  their 
vows  to  the  philosophic  inspiration, — it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  reminded  of  a  modern  revival  of  elder  faith,  appealing 
to  the  same  historic  reverence,  embodying  the  same  con- 
tempt of  partial  sects,  and  making  the  same  boast  of 
Catholic  equivalence  to  all  separate  wisdoms.  We  recom- 
mend Mr.  Kingsley's  little  book  to  all  who  would  know 
how  suggestive  are  the  phenomena  of  that  curious  time. 


IX. 
PROFESSIONAL  RELIGION.* 

REVIEWS,  like  railway-carriages,  must  sometimes  bring 
honest  men  and  knaves  together.  Between  the  respectable 
literature  represented  by  the  four  last  titles  on  this  list  and 
the  fellow-traveller  in  the  first  seat  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon, except  the  destination  to  which  we  propose  to  convey 
them.  However  various  their  purposes  and  merits,  the 
point  at  which  they  all  alight  is  the  same  ;  and  presents  a 
pretty  wide  view  over  the  ecclesiastical  landscape  of  the 
hour.  Each  of  these  books  deals  with  the  officials  of  the 
altar  and  the  pulpit,  —  Romanist,  Anglican,  or  Noncon- 
formist ;  and  from  the  combined  impression  of  them  all 
arises  a  picture  tolerably  distinct,  in  spite  of  its  mixed 
effects,  of  the  administered  or  professional  religion  of  the 
present  age. 

The  "Confessions,"  however,  throw  no  light  whatever  on 
the  character  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  but  only  on  the  malig- 

*  "The  Confessions  of  a  Catholic  Priest."  London:  Chapman, 
1858. 

"Scenes  from  Clerical  Life."  By  George  Eliot.  Two  vols.  Edin- 
burgh and  London  :  Blackwood,  1858. 

"  Barchester  Towers."  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Three  vols.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  1857. 

"  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster."  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland,  A.M.  ;  with  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  a 
Companion,"  by  John  Shephard.  Two  vols.  London:  Bohn,  1852. 

"  Preachers  and  Preaching."  By  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
&c.  London  :  William  Lay,  1858. — National  Revieiv,  October,  1858. 
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nant  animus  with  which  they  may  be  regarded.  If,  indeed, 
the  autobiographical  pretensions  of  the  book  were  veracious, 
its  pages  would  make  us  acquainted  with  one  "  Priest "  not 
a  shade  better  than  the  dark  fancies  of  Exeter  Hall,  only 
vain  enough  to  parade  his  wickedness,  and  stupid  enough 
to  make  it  simply  tiresome  or  revolting.  And  could  we 
further  rely  on  the  word  of  such  a  reporter,  we  should  have 
to  believe  that  the  Parisian  priests  in  general  are  even  more 
shameless  hypocrites  and  profligates  than  himself,  and  are 
accustomed  to  pass  straight  from  their  holiest  offices  into 
ribald  jests  and  atheistic  blasphemies.  But  what  credence, 
nay,  what  hearing  in  any  honest  court,  can  be  given  to  an 
anonymous  reviler,  who  at  the  very  moment  of  assuming 
the  role  of  offended  virtue  was,  by  his  own  admission,  cele- 
brating mass  for  temporary  hire,  with  the  full  consciousness 
of  broken  vows  and  utter  unbelief  ?  The  very  attempt  to 
procure  reception  for  such  statements,  without  the  open 
voucher  of  the  witness's  name,  appears  to  us  a  heinous 
offence  against  literary  morals.  We  know  of  only  one  thing 
worse,  viz.,  that  the  alleged  witness  should  be  not  nameless 
simply,  but  fictitious  ;  invented  to  confer  the  semblance  of 
fact  on  the  suspicions  of  a  malign  imagination.  Yet  such  a 
personage,  the  internal  evidence  inclines  us  to  fear  (and 
external  there  is  none,  the  "  Editor  "  being  anonymous  like 
the  "  Author,"  and  of  indistinguishable  identity),  this  Hun- 
garian "  Catholic  Priest "  must  be.  His  story,  from  the 
moment  of  his  exchanging  the  vows  of  the  lover  for  those 
of  the  priest,  to  his  adulterous  passion  and  suicide  at  last,  is 
without  unity  or  verisimilitude.  His  descriptions  have  no 
touch  of  reality ;  his  personages,  no  life  ;  his  reflections,  no 
sincerity  of  actual  experience.  How  far,  indeed,  a  nature 
unhinged  and  demoralized  may  be  brought  to  pass  through 
life  without  a  clue  of  continuous  tendency,  however  low, 
and  with  only  hazy  perceptions  of  people  and  things,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  But  we  hardly  think  that  any  real  career 
could  be  relaxed  in  its  delineation  to  such  shapelessness  as 
this.  We  lay  no  stress,  therefore,  on  the  statements  of  our 
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pretended  "  exile."  We  do  not  believe  in  the  systematic 
hypocrisy  and  secret  flagitiousness  of  Paris  priests  or  any 
other  order  of  Christian  clergy,  but  take  them  to  be  neither 
less  nor  more  sincere  than  other  men.  We  refer  to  the 
sickly  rhapsodist  who  brings  the  charge,  partly  in  protest 
against  such  anonymous  indictments,  partly  in  evidence  of 
the  appetite  there  is  for  rumour  damaging  to  the  sacred 
class. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  clerical  character  should  be  a 
favourite  topic  in  the  literature  of  domestic  and  social 
fiction.  The  sitter  for  portraiture  is  everywhere  :  he  sits  in 
public,  so  that  every  one  can  read  the  likeness ;  and  his 
presence  throws  off  daily  photographs  in  every  variety  of 
light.  The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  are  indeed  almost  equally 
ubiquitous ;  but  people  without  parchments  know  nothing 
of  the  one,  and  the  healthy  have  only  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  other.  The  parson,  be  his  nature  ever  so  retiring, 
leaves  a  distincter  and  wider  impression.  He  is  not  only 
seen,  but  heard  ;  and  on  the  tones  of  his  voice  his  personal- 
ity flows  forth,  reporting  and  repeating  in  others  the  life  or 
death  within  himself.  Genially  or  querulously  we  all 
criticize  him,  and  take  our  measure  of  him.  There  are  few 
who  do  not  ponder,  or  at  least  feel,  the  two  lives  apparently 
co-existing  in  him, — that  which  prays  in  the  church,  and 
that  which  gossips  at  the  table;  the  solemn  heart  that  beats 
under  the  cassock,  and  the  organ  of  flesh  and  blood  that 
throbs  in  the  world's  hot  race.  He  is  the  visible  represen- 
tative of  this  mystery  to  all,  to  some  perhaps  its  true  inter- 
preter; and  while  shrewd  people  of  course  can  believe  only  in 
his  secular  side,  and  young  reverence  only  in  the  spiritual, 
observers  with  any  depth  as  well  as  tenderness  of  eye  see 
their  own  reflection  in  them  both.  In  one  way  or  other  he 
is  the  object  of  a  universal  feeling ;  even  those  whose  pride 
it  is  to  care  nothing  for  him  being  pleased  to  see  him 
treated  with  indifference.  The  novelist  has  but  to  set  him 
up,  and  a  whole  host  of  ready-made  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies are  at  hand  to  give  interest  to  the  figure.  If  in 
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passing  a  print-shop  you  saw  in  the  window  a  picture  of 
your  neighbour  or  your  rival,  you  would  stop  to  look  at  it. 
And  on  the  same  principle,  the  tale-writer  who  would  bring 
a  crowd  of  faces  before  his  glass  naturally  sets  an  image 
there,  friendly  or  frightful  in  the  sight  of  all. 

To  this  must  be  added,  without  the  least  disparagement 
of  such  artists  as  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Trollope,  that  where 
there  is  a  broad  groundwork  of  class-characteristics,  the 
delineation  is  sure  of  a  certain  grade  of  success  on  easy 
terms.  Costume  in  portraiture  is  a  great  help  to  the  recog- 
nition of  likeness  ;  and  it  needs  but  an  individual  trait  or 
two,  added  on  to  a  given  and  familiar  kind  of  character,  in 
order  to  leave  a  sufficiently  concrete  impression.  And  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  class  is  strongly  marked  by  some- 
thing far  deeper  than  "  the  cloth."  In  fact,  there  is  a 
tempting  facility  about  ecclesiastical  natural  history  most 
seductive  to  the  observer  who  is  eager  for  specimens  to  fill 
his  cabinet  of  character.  The  genera  of  the  order  Clerus 
are  peculiarly  distinct : — the  Catholic  priest,  with  his  alien 
sympathies,  his  mediaeval  training,  his  skill  in  the  archaeo- 
logy of  Art,  his  solitary  life,  his  meek  absolutism ; — the 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  insular  and  national,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  the  academic  tincture  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  gentleman  without  the  trouble  of  proving  it, 
and  sure  to  be  the  scholar  rather  than  the  divine ; — the 
Nonconformist  minister,  bourgeois  in  his  manners,  American 
in  his  politics,  cosmopolitan  in  his  philanthropy,  too  little 
of  a  Heathen  to  be  a  great  scholar,  and  too  polemic  a 
Christian  to  be  ill-equipped  as  a  special  theologian, — with  a 
weakness  for  eloquence,  a  dependence  on  popularity,  and  a 
contempt  for  quiet  forms  of  strength.  Nor  are  the  species 
under  each  of  these  heads  hard  to  discriminate.  No  one, 
for  instance,  could  be  five  minutes  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  Dean  Close,  and  Bishop  Thirlwall,  and  suppose 
them  churchmen  of  the  same  complexion.  And  even 
further  down  still,  High-churchism  is  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent, according  as  it  is  Catholic  or  English,  springing 
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from  sacramental  doctrine  or  from  conservative  reverence 
for  the  social  hierarchy  j  Low-churchism  again,  according 
as  it  means  a  zeal  for  the  Genevan  type  of  dogma,  with  in- 
difference to  ritual  and  insensibility  to  art,  or  simply  ex- 
presses the  infinite  need  to  the  human  soul  of  a  grace  and 
communion  open  only  to  faith;  and  Broad-churchism, 
according  as  it  is  critical  and  rationalistic  in  its  basis,  or 
verges  to  the  Christian  Gnosticism  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel, 
or  is  merely  liberal,  ethical,  and  whiggish.  So  well  deter- 
mined is  the  moral  physiognomy  of  all  these,  that  they  are 
not  less  attractive  to  the  novelist  than  the  face  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  person  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 
caricaturist.  To  some  of  their  parochial  varieties  we  are 
introduced  in  the  "  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life " ;  whilst 
"  Barchester  Towers "  never  quits  the  precincts  of  the 
Cathedral,  presents  us  to  City  society,  and  domesticates 
our  fancy  with  the  dignified  clergy  of  the  Deanery  and  the 
Close. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  formally  to  criticize  these 
productions  as  works  of  art.  But  in  gratitude  for  pleasant 
hours  spent  over  them,  a  word  is  due  to  their  respective 
merits.  Mr.  Eliot's  strength  lies  in  the  conception  of 
female  character ;  and  each  of  his  three  tales  is  but  a 
framework  for  the  setting  of  a  woman's  portrait.  The 
second  of  these, — an  Italian  orphan,  adopted  by  a  stately 
English  house,  and,  in  spite  of  its  sedative  world  of  kindly 
decorum  and  opulent  trifling,  asserting  her  heritage  of 
music  and  of  passion,  is  original  and  vividly  wrought  out. 
The  effect  in  this  instance  depends  on  the  surprises  of  so 
unique  a  combination,  nursing  in  the  still  air  of  country 
gentility  wild  storms  of  love,  revenge,  and  sorrow.  In  the 
other  cases  the  pathos  rather  arises  from  the  picture  being 
not  exceptional,  but  representative.  The  native  grace  and 
ladyhood  of  the  poor  curate's  wife,  her  overplied  strength 
worn  down  before  his  stupid  eyes  by  his  children  and  the 
impossible  problems  of  his  house,  her  genius  for  self- 
sacrificing  contrivance  and  achievement,  her  all-harmonizing 
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tact  and  love  bringing  leaf  and  blossom  of  life  out  of  sordid 
conditions,  and  the  early  sundering  of  so  fine  a  fibre  under 
so  great  a  strain, — are  drawn  with  tender  truth,  and  raise 
the  sadder  sighs  because  in  a  hundred  churches  every 
Sunday  that  gentle  lady  kneels.  The  third  picture  opens 
the  interior  of  a  more  afflicted  home ;  where,  by  brutal 
abuse,  a  hard-headed,  hard-drinking  country  lawyer  drives 
his  noble,  trustful,  childless  wife  to  secret  intoxication.  In 
a  crisis  of  agony,  turned  out  of  her  home,  she  falls  under 
the  influence  of  an  evangelical  clergyman,  who  himself  had 
passed  through  an  act  of  repentance  into  rare  self-devotion ; 
and  who,  in  spite  of  local  resistance,  led  by  her  husband,  is 
quietly  conquering  the  heart  of  the  place.  It  is  only  in  this 
third  tale  that  we  have  any  interior  "  scene  of  clerical  life," 
with  events  really  hinging  upon  its  spring  of  character.  In 
the  first  story  it  is  the  outward  lot,  not  the  inward  per- 
sonality, of  the  curate,  that  spreads  the  stage  for  the  drama; 
and  in  the  second,  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  there  is  any 
clergyman  at  all.  The  title  of  the  book  is  thus  far  a  little 
misleading,  the  principal  character-painting  being  thrown 
upon  other  personages  than  the  clerical  agents  in  the 
scene. 

With  Mr.  Trollope's  clever  novel  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
His  humour  delights  in  studies  of  ecclesiastical  human 
nature.  The  snug  dwellings,  with  trim  gardens,  that  cluster 
within  hearing  of  palace-rookeries  and  cathedral-bells,  show 
him  their  interior  as  if  made  of  glass.  True,  we  miss  in 
him  any  very  deep  and  subtle  penetration  to  the  springs  of 
feeling,  any  attempt  to  construct  a  character  from  within  by 
the  working  of  its  living  essence.  But  he  well  understands 
the  artificial  affections,  of  taste  and  antipathy,  formed  by 
the  mingling  of  self  with  religion, — whether  the  gross  self 
of  mere  personal  interest  and  desire,  or  the  refined  self  of 
cultivated  intellect,  tact,  and  admiration.  The  supercilious- 
ness of  Anglican  scorn,  the  meanness  of  Evangelical  spite, 
the  easy-going  goodness  of  the  old-school  clergyman,  kept 
right  amid  party  storms  by  the  gentlemanly  moderation  of 
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a  Christian  mind,  are  forcibly  impersonated.  And  the  very 
slightness  of  the  plot, — all  turning  upon  the  appointment  of 
a  new  Dean  and  a  new  Warden  to  a  hospital, — serves  to 
give  point  to  the  satire.  The  scale  and  quality  of  clerical 
life  receive  significant  illustration  from  the  mere  fact  that 
you  are  carried  through  three  volumes  of  humour,  excite- 
ment, and  intrigue  about  these  golden  apples  of  the  palace- 
orchard. 

Indeed,  the  one  deep  impression  which  we  carry  away 
from  all  these  books  is,  that  the  order  of  men  of  which  such 
things  can  be  plausibly  written  must  have,  and  deserve  to> 
have,  but  very  feeble  hold  of  the  world.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  relieve  that  impression  in  the  glimpses  into  Non- 
conformist life  opened  by  such  biographies  as  that  of  Foster. 
Traces  are  found  there  also  of  embarrassed  and  waning 
professional  power  ;  of  indeterminate  and  therefore  uneasy 
relations  between  people  and  pastor;  of  conditions  im- 
posed which  are  repulsive  to  ministers  of  large  culture  and 
scrupulous  sincerity ;  of  a  certain  style  and  standard  of  re- 
ligious pretension  false  to  men's  real  reverence  and  out  of 
harmony  with  the  best  facts  of  life  ;  and  of  the  comparative 
rarity  with  which  the  pulpit  rises  above  its  heavy  reputation. 
Into  the  cause  of  this  last  fact  Mr.  Christmas  inquires,  in 
his  pleasant  little  volume  on  "  Preachers  and  Preaching  "  ; 
without,  however,  any  appreciable  result  beyond  a  personal 
estimate  (sensible  enough)  of  a  few  favourite  Christian 
orators.  For,  with  all  his  zeal  to  effect  an  improvement, 
he  denies  the  inferiority  of  the  best  modern  sermons  to 
those  of  the  most  honoured  ages  of  Christendom,  and 
doubts  whether  a  Basil  or  a  Chrysostom  would  especially 
draw  a  London  congregation.  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
average  is  lowered,  or  that,  on  the  whole,  church  and  chapel 
were  ever  taught  by  a  more  able  and  earnest  set  of  men. 
He  reminds  us  that  the  complaint  of  dulness  is  not  new ; 
that  to  those  who  have  no  inward  preparedness,  spiritual 
addresses  speak  in  vain ;  that  in  every  age  the  number  was 
probably  small,  in  comparison  with  the  careless  world  out- 
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side,  that  thronged  the  pavement  round  the  pulpit,  and 
made  it  here  and  there  a  power  and  a  name.  If  this  be 
so, — if  the  grievance  be  of  so  old  a  date  and  such  obstinate 
persistence, — how  are  we  to  meet  it  ?  What  does  our  author 
counsel  should  be  done  ?  Choose  your  text  with  judgment : 
succinctly  explain  it  in  your  exordium :  clench  it  in  your 
peroration :  practise  action  before  the  glass  :  study  punc- 
tuation and  emphasis  :  give  the  hearers  intervals  to  cough. 
Discreet  advice,  perhaps  ;  but  a  little  out  of  proportion, 
surely,  to  the  estimated  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
evil  lies,  you  say,  in  the  permanent  sluggishness  of  human 
nature  ;  and  you  prescribe  nice  doses  of  rhetorical  breath. 
Your  frigate  is  becalmed :  send  for  the  bellows  to  fill  her 
main-sheet !  The  proposal  of  so  petty  a  remedy  in  so  great 
a  case  sounds  to  us  more  dreary  than  the  dullest  sermon. 
Fancy  Isaiah  "  declaiming  before  the  glass,"  or  St.  Stephen 
"  attending  to  his  punctuation."  Not  that  we  undervalue 
the  personal  gifts  of  pure  speech  and  irreproachable  utter- 
ance. By  all  means  let  the  human  organ  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  have  what  perfection  it  can.  But  in  clearing  away 
instrumental  blemishes,  let  not  the  preacher  be  seduced 
into  the  paramount  disqualification  of  all, — of  setting  his 
office  before  him  as  an  Art,  in  which  he  plies  his  own 
dexterity  and  criticizes  his  own  performance.  If  now,  as  of 
old  and  always,  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  declines  to  pass 
upon  the  world  except  through  souls  that  can  forget  them- 
selves and  yield  their  faculties  as  the  vehicle  of  Higher 
Will, — then,  wherever  you  create  the  attitude  of  self-atten- 
tion, you  cancel  the  capacity  for  Christian  preaching,  and 
substitute  the  dead  for  the  living  Word.  Leave  it,  we 
entreat  you,  to  actors,  whose  business  it  is  to  represent  and 
not  to  be, — to  set  their  laugh  to  music,  and  accentuate  the 
"crescendo"  and  "diminuendo"  of  their  grief:  but  let 
the  chief  of  all  realities  remain  a  first-hand  simplicity.  If 
it  hurts  the  natural  feeling  of  every  sincere  spectator  to  see 
an  act  of  prayer  put  upon  the  stage,  commit  not  the  same 
offence  conversely  by  putting  the  stage  beneath  the  acts  of 
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public  prayer  and  forgetting  the  difference  between  the 
pulpit  and  "the  boards."  No  true  emotion  bears  tutoring 
as  to  its  natural  language :  it  becomes  simulated  in  very 
act.  The  angry  girl  who  cries  and  sobs  "  to  pattern," — -the 
parting  friends  that  should  do  their  embraces  "  before  the 
glass," — the  mourner's  lament  that  should  rehearse  itself 
beforehand, — would  disgust  us  with  their  unreality,  and 
none  the  less  though  the  acting  were  "  to  the  life."  Why 
should  the  expression  of  religious  affection  be  considered 
as  more  innocently  open  to  the  operations  of  the  posture- 
master  and  the  elocutionist  ?  For  us  the  inefficacy  of 
preaching  would  require  no  explanation  in  an  age  when 
clergymen  should  learn  from  stage-players  how  to  "  read 
the  Service  "  of  the  Church. 

If  the  fact  be  so  old  and  steady,  that  sermons  are  felt  to 
be  unprofitable  things,  it  is  at  least  curious  that  we  hear  so 
much  of  it  just  now.  All  the  authors  we  have  cited  groan 
over  it  with  more  or  less  of  anger  or  pathos.  Some  of  them 
even  profanely  wish  that  such  part  of  the  Service  as  follows 
the  text  were  altogether  abolished.  This  remarkable  hint, 
with  the  prevailingly  disparaging  picture  of  the  preaching 
class  connected  with  it,  raises  the  doubt,  whether  there  is 
not  something  unhealthy  in  the  whole  system  thus  com- 
plained of, — a  fatal  variance  between  the  represented  and 
the  real  religion  of  the  living  generation.  Not  only  is  the 
complaint  more  emphatic  than  ever  before  ;  it  has  also  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  more  serious-minded 
laity  against  a  more  earnest  clergy.  It  is  not  the  sceptical 
and  frivolous  who  complain  :  it  is  not  the  negligent  and 
incapable  that  are  complained  against.  That  the  devout 
and  thoughtful  preacher  should  have  uninterested  hearers 
among  the  selfish  or  sensual,  in  whom  love  and  reverence 
sleep,  would  be  nothing  new.  That  devout  and  thoughtful 
hearers  should  be  aggrieved  by  a  preacher  without  sym- 
pathy or  insight  for  the  deeper  life  of  men,  is  natural  enough. 
But  neither  of  these  cases  corresponds  entirely  with  the  fact. 
Could  a  comparison  be  instituted  between  last  Sunday's 
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sermons  all  over  the  country,  and  those  of  any  correspond- 
ing day  fifty  years  ago,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  products, 
of  the  new  time  would  show  a  vast  and  indisputable  super- 
iority. And  could  account  be  taken  of  the  yawners  and 
grumblers  at  the  two  dates,  they  would  be  found,  we  believe, 
chiefly  among  the  careless  and  unawakened  in  the  earlier 
instance,  but  in  the  later  among  the  reflecting  and  sus- 
ceptible. The  modern  discontent  with  the  pulpit  is  the 
expression  not  so  much  of  hardened  indifference  as  of 
baulked  capacity, — of  wonder  disappointed,  of  conscience 
unaided,  of  reverence  unexercised,  of  aspiration  sent  thirst- 
ing away.  The  minister  in  such  cases  is  not  equal  to  the 
religious  demands  of  his  hearers.  Yet  because  they,  who 
are  in  the  real  battle  of  life,  perplexed  by  its  problems,  and 
eager  for  sympathy  in  its  duties  and  temptations,  care  little 
for  his  technical  theology  and  commonplaces  of  morality, 
he  often  treats  them  as  carnal-minded,  and  lectures  them 
for  their  coldness  in  things  Divine.  How  often  may  you 
hear  this  sort  of  consecrated  libel  from  lips  the  least  entitled 
to  pronounce  it, — uttered  by  some  shallow-hearted  closet- 
priest,  made  up  of  artificial  venerations,  in  the  presence  of 
manly  nobleness  and  womanly  tenderness  and  childlike 
simplicity  less  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  him- 
self! The  patience  with  which  it  is  borne  by  hearers 
conscious  of  not  deserving  it,  is  part  of  that  fatal  English 
courtesy  which  is  exceptionally  paid  to  the  professional 
representatives  of  religion,  and  which  so  much  disguises 
their  real  position.  The  clerical  mode  of  insulting  the 
laity  is  by  anathema  and  incontinent  speech ;  the  retort  of 
the  laity  is  a  studied  politeness  and  careful  reticence.  In 
such  a  game  the  balance  of  success  is  certainly  not  with  the 
clergy  ;  and  the  success,  like  every  substitution  of  retaliation 
for  sympathy,  is  pernicious  to  both.  The  real  meaning,  we 
fear,  of  the  outward  respect  paid  by  men  of  the  world  to 
men  of  "  the  cloth  "  is  often  this  :  "  We  cannot  stop  your 
mouth  on  Sundays,  and  you  must  have  your  fling  at  us  :  it 
is  the  regular  thing  expected  of  you,  and  we  shall  not  take 
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it  amiss.  But  you  shall  know  nothing  about  us  :  you  are 
bound  to  be  squeamish ;  your  ears  shall  not  be  grated :  we 
keep  all  the  pleasant  things  till  you  are  out  of  the  way." 
This  relation  between  the  two  classes  is  more  like  a 
borrowed  piece  of  French  good-breeding,  which  thinks 
itself  stupid  without  its  little  hypocrisy,  than  the  manly 
veracity  of  English  courtesy.  If,  indeed,  it  were  merely 
this,  that  the  presence  of  a  person  representing  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion  and  the  moral  law  acted  as  a  reminder 
to  the  real  conscience  of  his  companions,  and  maintained 
the  spontaneous  authority  of  their  right  affections,  the  in- 
fluence would  be  one  of  genuine  sympathy,  the  healthy 
power  of  higher  character  on  lower.  But  if  their  decent 
reserve  be  a  mere  personal  concession,  a  deference  to  an 
official  rule  of  right  which  is  another's  and  not  their  own, — 
then  it  indicates  a  fatal  chasm  between  the  professed  and 
the  really  felt  standard  of  obligation  :  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
public  teacher  enforces  a  law  to  which  men's  conscience 
does  not  respond,  praises  what  they  do  not  admire,  de- 
nounces what  they  do  not  abhor,  and  exhibits  to  them  a 
life  foreign  to  their  ideal.  When  once  it  comes  to  this, 
when  the  tacit  understanding  prevails, — you  go  your  way 
and  we  go  ours, — it  is  all  over  with  the  living  power  of  the 
"  Company  of  preachers "  as  interpreters  of  the  eternal 
sanctities  :  the  Church  and  the  World  coexist  by  established 
insincerity,  having  found  their  terms  of  mutual  indulgence 
and  immunity,  but  without  action  of  heart  on  heart,  or  re- 
cognition of  a  common  worship. 

How  can  it  have  come  to  this  ?  Whence  the  failure  of 
the  religious  teachers  in  recognized  possession  to  carry 
with  them  the  responding  convictions  of  their  time  ?  It 
certainly  arises  from  no  want  of  opportunity;  for  what 
set  of  men  ever  found  so  commanding  a  position  ready 
made  for  them?  They  have  not  to  watch  and  seize 
the  spare  moments  we  begrudge,  and  fling  themselves 
across  the  world's  tide  to  stem  it  as  it  flows  :  it  pauses  of 
itself  in  their  behalf,  and  freely  leaves  them  the  seventh 
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part  of  all  the  years.  They  have  not,  like  the  politician  or 
the  author,  to  win  a  preoccupied  ear,  and  prove  our  concern 
in  what  they  say  :  they  find  us  waiting,  not  only  without 
aversion  and  resistance,  but  with  hope  and  longing  sym- 
pathy. Say  what  they  will  of  the  natural  distaste  for 
Divine  truth,  they  have  unexampled  advantages  in  the 
mood  we  carry  to  them.  So  lately  worn  and  weary,  we  are 
fastidious  about  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  new  refreshing 
hour.  In  the  recoil  from  too  much  action,  there  is  a  wel- 
come relief  in  thought  j  dazzled  with  the  glaring  surface  of 
things,  we  gladly  sink  for  shade  into  the  invisible  deeps  ; 
the  withering  heats  withdrawn,  the  pores  of  natural  feeling 
open  and  lie  thirsting  for  the  gentle  rain.  And  are  our 
spiritual  guides  stinted  in  their  resources  for  moving  an 
audience  thus  prepared  ?  Is  not  the  Revelation  they  inter- 
pret coextensive  in  its  bearings  with  the  entire  range  of 
human  character  and  condition  ?  Is  it  not  theirs  to  draw 
forth  the  sacred  meaning  from  the  common  look  of  things, 
and  take  away  the  veil  of  every  scepticism  and  scorn  that 
hides  the  awful  beauty  underneath  ?  The  materials  for 
which  the  tale-writer  racks  his  memory  and  invention  are 
scattered  in  profusion  at  their  feet.  Domestic  interiors  lie 
open  to  their  eye  in  strange  variety,  dark  with  troubled 
temper,  or  gleaming  with  pure  affections.  The  young 
promise  of  life  is  consecrated  by  them  at  the  beginning, 
and  its  story  often  recited  to  them  at  the  end.  They  see 
the  problems  of  conscience  struggling  to  a  solution  under 
marvellous  contrasts  of  condition.  As  occasional  con- 
fidants of  bitter  doubt  or  temptation,  they  look  into  tragic 
depths  concealed  from  the  common  eye.  All  that  has  an 
interest  for  the  human  heart, — from  the  daily  cares  and 
crosses  of  every  lot  to  the  rarest  mysteries  of  grief  and 
passion, — is  part  of  the  theme  they  are  called  to  treat. 
Appointed  to  guard  the  springs  of  Pity  and  of  Trust,  they 
can  never  want  a  cause  to  plead  so  long  as  the  world  has 
sorrows  unnoticed  or  unsanctified.  Nor  are  they  confined 
to  the  moral  phenomena  before  their  own  eyes.  As  inter- 
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preters  of  an  historical  religion,  whose  Divine  source  lies 
far  up  in  time,  and  whose  scheme  embraces  the  whole  life  of 
humanity,  they  have  the  scenery  of  the  past  placed  at  their 
disposal  ;  and  can  often  leave  the  truest  lessons  by  repro- 
ducing the  images  of  sacred  story,  or  presenting  portraits 
of  faithful  men  in  the  setting  of  a  just  reverence.  On 
another  side,  the  topics  permitted  them  verge  towards 
philosophy.  Not  only  are  the  great  bases  of  Natural  faith 
which  Christianity  presupposes  deeply  laid  in  the  human 
soul ;  but  the  most  familiar  phrases  and  antitheses  of 
Scripture, — Nature  and  Grace, — Spirit  and  Flesh, — Faith, 
Works,  and  Love, — Temporal  and  Eternal, — the  Father 
and  the  Son, — have  the  very  fibres  of  their  life  far  down 
in  reflective  experience  and  speculative  thought.  There  is 
therefore  scarcely  a  special  taste  of  the  intellectual,  or  an 
affection  common  to  us  all,  that  is  not  open  to  the  preacher's 
appeal.  His  scope  is  practically  unrestricted.  He  may  be 
poet,  moralist,  philosopher,  historian,  without  prejudice  to 
his  function  as  a  divine.  Why  does  he  not,  with  so  many 
appliances,  mould  us  as  potter's  clay  within  his  hand  ? 

Partly,  perhaps,  because  of  this  very  breadth  of  his 
scope, — too  great  for  a  definite  official  class  to  occupy  with 
success.  To  constitute  a  distinct  "Profession"  there  is 
need  of  distinct  duties  and  powers  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  range  is  left  indeterminate,  energy  and  concentration 
become  impossible.  Inherent  in  Protestantism  itself  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  creating  and  practically  working  a  separate 
profession  for  "  the  cure  of  souls."  The  Roman  Catholic 
Priesthood  is  an  intelligible  thing,  the  necessary  Executive 
of  a  Sacramental  economy.  If  there  be  in  the  world  a 
fund  of  supernatural  grace,  vested  in  a  sacred  corporation 
and  inaccessible  through  other  media,  trustees  are  needed 
for  its  distribution  :  their  qualification  and  their  function 
are  simply  official  and  perfectly  precise, — the  one  arising 
from  regular  appointment,  the  other  consisting  in  the  use  of 
given  forms.  These  conditions  being  satisfied,  all  the 
essentials  are  there ;  and  the  main  end  is  not  disappointed 
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by  any  thing  amiss  in  the  personality  of  the  sacerdotal 
agent,  or  by  the  total  absence  of  any  moral  relation  be- 
tween him  and  the  objects  of  his  ministration.  He  has 
been  duly  passed  by  the  Spiritual-Service  Examiners,  and 
has  his  bureau  for  business,  like  any  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms or  Distributor  of  Stamps.  Men  of  this  kind, — with- 
out whose  wet  cross  upon  the  forehead  no  baby  can  have 
grace,  without  whose  benediction  on  marriage  its  children 
are  illegitimate,  and  whose  anointing  of  the  dying  body  is 
the  needful  passport  to  the  flitting  soul, — have  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  status,  and  can  give  a  consistent  account  of 
their  separate  existence.  But  this  whole  theory,  in  spite  of 
Anglican  attempts  to  patch  together  some  shreds  of  it 
again,  was  practically  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Reformation. 
In  one  form  or  other,  sacerdotal  mediation  has  vanished 
from  modern  Christendom.  It  matters  not  whether  you 
say,  in  the  phrase  of  one  theology,  that  all  Christians  are 
Priests,  or,  in  the  terms  of  another,  that  no  Christians  are 
Priests  but  only  the  Saviour  himself,  the  result  is  the  same: 
universalized  on  earth,  or  concentrated  in  heaven,  the  official 
order  is  gone.  What  room,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there 
any  longer  for  a  clerical  profession  at  all  ?  What  now  can 
be  its  essence  and  idea  ? 

It  rests  in  fact  upon  a  twofold  need.  The  sources  of 
Divine  truth  are  written  and  unwritten,  the  Letter  without, 
the  Spirit  within  :  the  one,  the  depository  of  God's  past 
dealings  with  mankind ;  the  other,  his  living  Witness  in  the 
soul  and  in  the  world  to-day.  Both  of  these  are  certainly 
open  in  one  sense  to  all  :  there  is  no  outward  hindrance 
barring  access  to  them  ;  they  are  the  property  of  none.  But 
the  inward  fitness  to  use  them  is  any  thing  but  universal, 
and  involves  special  qualities  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  an  exceptional  class.  To  interpret  and  appreciate  sacred 
records  written  in  foreign  and  ancient  tongues,  to  reproduce 
and  explain  the  social  and  spiritual  life  of  which  they  are 
the  expression,  to  make  intelligible  the  identity  and  the 
difference  of  human  feeling  in  their  day  and  in  our  own,  to 
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trace,  by  gleaming  lights  of  good  and  beauty,  the  steps  of 
the  Divine  Guide  through  history, — all  this  requires  ripe 
scholarship  and  disciplined  thought,  such  as  it  were  vain  to 
expect  but  from  a  specially  trained  body  of  men.  It  is  one 
of  the  incidental  blessings,  indeed,  of  a  historical  Revelation, 
that  it  snatches  its  believers  from  the  tyranny  and  isolation 
of  their  own  age,  widens  their  Time-view,  makes  them  con- 
scious of  belonging  to  a  rich  and  ripening  world,  and  glorifies 
their  heart  with  a  thousand  saintly  sympathies  and  heroic 
admirations.  Without  a  learned  and  accomplished  Ministry 
this  blessing,  with  all  that  it  involves,  would  soon  be  starved 
out :  they  are  the  indispensable  storehouse  for  its  distribu- 
tion. In  sects  that  depreciate  this  systematic  culture, 
Christianity  rapidly  degenerates, — confuses  itself  with  every 
stage  of  Judaism,  or  runs  up  into  spiritual  egotism;  and 
losing  the  Divine  breadth  by  which  it  moulds  the  indivi- 
dual, sinks  to  the  measure  of  private  experience  and  passion. 
And  if,  in  Churches  which  give  academic  training  to  their 
clergy,  no  adequately  ennobling  contrast  is  presented,  it  is 
because  they  give  a  timid  half-culture,  full  of  insincerities 
and  reservations  ;  with  no  hearty  devout  trust  in  reality, — 
turn  out  as  it  may, — but  with  foregone  purpose  to  work  up 
to  a  given  scheme,  and  prohibit  all  paths  that  do  not  hit  it. 
No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  Either  scientific  theology, 
or  else  doctrinal  fixity ;  but  not  both.  If  you  are  bound 
to  a  confession,  you  are  not  free  as  a  scholar ;  and  your 
attainments,  not  reverently  serving  God's  hidden  ends,  but 
skilfully  securing  your  own  preconceptions,  sink  to  the  rank 
of  unconsecrated  personal  adornments.  The  erudition  of 
a  clergy  pledged  to  certain  critical  and  dogmatic  results  can 
have  no  judicial  balance  and  breadth  :  it  will  be  full  of 
disproportion,  empty  and  silent  in  one  part,  noisy  and  brow- 
beating in  another ;  ever  tending  to  rabbinical  trifling  and 
antiquarian  punctiliousness ;  and  will  want  the  fresh,  manly, 
hopeful,  and  believing  voice  which  makes  you  feel  the 
difference  between  patched-up  conviction  and  unreserved 
faith.  The  poor  results  of  the  clerical  teaching-function  in 
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in  this  country  can  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the 
restraints  under  which  the  whole  professional  mind  lies. 
How  can  a  man  in  the  stocks  rise  up  and  show  you  the 
way  ? 

At  best,  however,  were  the  exposition  of  the  records  and 
history  of  our  faith  ever  so  well  achieved,  the  result  would 
only  be  a  Theology, — a  knowledge  or  intelligent  scheme  of 
Divine  things  ;  not  Religion, — the  inward  consciousness  of 
God  and  reverent  acceptance  of  his  guiding  will.  Theo- 
logy, as  the  critique  of  Religion,  always  stands  at  one 
remove  from  its  reality  and  essence  ;  and  no  more  involves 
it  than  Scientific  Ethics^involve  personal  conscientiousness. 
Take  away  every  hindrance  from  the  free  development  of 
biblical,  historical,  and  philosophical  studies,  suppose  even 
a  clerisy,  such  as  Coleridge  imagined,  at  the  head  of  all 
liberal  knowledge,  still  they  would  thus  far  only  form  a 
body  like  the  Divinity  Professors  of  Germany ;  from  whom 
indeed,  as  prevailingly  lay  teachers,  theological  literature 
receives  all  its  richest  accessions,  but  who  are  in  no  closer 
contact  with  the  moral  life  of  their  nation  than  the  jurists  or 
the  physicians.  By  learning  from  the  best-equipped  instruc- 
tors the  truest  doctrines  in  the  most  demonstrative  forms,  no 
single  soul  was  ever  saved.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  a  yet 
higher  function  •  which  we  have  described  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  unwritten  Word,  the  appeal  to  the  Living  Wit- 
ness of  God  in  our  humanity.  That  Witness  is  present  in 
every  movement  of  Conscience,  every  pure  admiration,  every 
secret  reverence, — holy  and  gentle  leadings  that  pass  from 
us  as  a  transient  mood,  unless  some  true  diviner's  voice 
finds  their  authority  for  us  and  awes  us  by  what  they  are. 
The  dim  and  mystic  zone  of  our  higher  nature,  where  the 
human  meets  with  the  Divine,  grows  so  clear  to  some,  that 
they  can  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and  turn  what 
to  us  is  a  confused  chaos  into  a  firmament  of  stars.  The 
indeterminate  suspicions  that  sleep  within  and  make  only  a 
sadness  there,  they  lift  into  vivid  consciousness  and  set 
above  us  as  our  heavenly  guide.  Describe  the  fact  as  you 
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will, — say,  if  you  please,  in  mere  psychological  language, 
that  the  sentiments  of  duty  and  worship  are  infectious  and 
spread  from  mind  to  mind ;  or,  in  what  we  deem  the  truer 
terms  of  Christian  realism,  say  that  God's  Spirit  abiding  in 
us  is  recognized  by  all  as  soon  as  seen  and  shown  by  any, 
— certain  it  is  that  men  there  always  are  whose  simple  out- 
pouring of  reverence,  pity,  and  trust,  finds  ready  in  other 
hearts  a  solemn  and  loving  response.  This  is  the  true 
prophetic  function,  the  discovery  in  our  nature  and  life  of 
the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man ;  where  alone  is  the  key 
of  all  our  force  and  the  consecration  of  all  our  work. 
Those  who  can  exercise  this  are  God's  natural  ministers, 
with  or  without  ordination  :  those  who  cannot  are  but 
secular,  though  their  names  be  in  the  Clergy  List.  Here, 
it  is  evident,  is  the  essence  of  religious  power,  without 
which  historical  Revelations  lie  off  at  a  distance,  and  all 
churches  and  chapels  are  but  as  the  glass-cases  in  a  Museum 
to  preserve  and  exhibit  the  sanctities  dried  and  classified. 
The  testimony  of  history  to  God's  Providence,  of  Scripture 
to  his  spiritual  dealings  with  our  race,  and  of  all  things  to 
his  Being,  is  rich  and  various  and  worthy  to  be  shown  forth. 
But  greater  than  any  testimony  is  the  thing  testified ;  that, 
with  all  his  seeming  silence,  he  hourly  speaks  with  us, 
pleading  with  us  in  our  temptations,  appealing  to  our  trust 
in  sorrow,  and  living  in  all  our  better  love ;  that  he  is  in 
our  midst,  forming,  in  communion  with  all  willing  fellow- 
workers,  his  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  and  that  not  death  at 
last,  but  faithfulness  and  self- surrender  at  any  time,  will 
translate  the  soul  into  his  life  eternal.  These  realities, 
kindling  in  the  light  of  immediate  consciousness,  cast 
all  theological  media  into  the  shade.  The  mountain 
from  which  yesterday's  sun  was  seen  to  set  becomes 
sacred  as  Horeb  or  Tabor ;  and  the  obscurest  room  in 
London  where  any  sacrament  of  love  is  fulfilled  to-day 
shines  like  that  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem.  When  your 
Friend  is  with  you,  you  no  longer  discuss  the  evidence  that 
he  exists. 
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Of  the  three  conceivable  functions,  then,  constitutive  of 
a  clerical  order, — the  Priestly,  the  Rabbinical,  and  the  Pro- 
phetic,— the  first  is  with  us  extinct.  The  other  two  agree 
in  requiring  a  special  class,  with  qualities  separating  them 
from  the  mass  of  mankind.  They  differ,  however,  in  this, 
that  the  Rabbi  can  be  made,  the  Prophet  cannot.  The 
one  is  a  scholastic  product ;  the  other,  a  divine  gift. 
"  Schools  of  the  prophets,"  indeed,  there  must  always  be  ; 
not,  however,  in  the  vain  hope  of  inspiring  the  scholar,  but, 
through  humble  patience,  to  make  a  scholar  of  the  inspired. 
This,  no  doubt,  it  is  often  difficult  to  do.  It  has  been  the 
frequent  error  of  enthusiasm  (as  among  the  Quakers  and 
Moravians)  to  pronounce  it  impossible  or  superfluous  ;  nor 
is  it  uncommon  among  less  eccentric  believers  to  hear  the 
heaviness  of  a  preacher  referred  to  the  weight  of  his  erudi- 
tion, the  cold  reserve  of  his  affections  explained  by  the 
polish  of  his  intellect.  A  learned  man  is  even  expected  to 
be  dull.  In  these  vulgar  impressions  there  is  a  confused 
mixture  of  just  observation  and  illusion.  It  is  true  that  the 
temperament  susceptible  of  high  intellectual  training  is 
much  more  common  than  the  gifts  by  which  the  depths  are 
stirred  of  secret  religion  in  men's  hearts;  so  that  great 
attainments  afford  no  presumption  of  moral  power.  It  is 
also  true  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  study  of  scientific 
theology  to  change  the  climate  of  any  mind,  and  give  a 
tropic  fervour  to  an  arctic  nature  :  so  that  from  a  man's 
"  sacred  "  learning  you  can  no  more  infer  an  earnest  godly 
soul,  than  you  can  be  sure  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Flora  of  the  equator  that  he  is  not  a  phlegmatic  Swede.  It 
is  further  true,  that  the  native  prophetic  fire  often  burns  into 
false  heats  of  impatience  and  presumption  upon  young 
hearts,  and  tempts  them  to  decline  the  toils  and  despise 
the  discipline  of  steady  culture.  But  this  belongs  to  its 
human  infirmity,  not  to  its  divine  excellence ;  and  entails 
the  vitiating  curse  inseparable  from  pride  and  haste. 
Where  the  religious  call  is  faithfully  and  meekly  answered, 
an  anxiety  will  surely  prevail  to  place  at  its  disposal  faculties 
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in  highest  order.  If  the  Divine  Guest  proposes  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  you,  it  were  a  rude  negligence  to  leave  the 
house  unclean  and  let  the  rooms  be  dark.  The  simplest 
reverence  requires  that,  ere  he  "  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks,"  you  have  it  "  swept  and  garnished,"  and  adorned 
with  every  grace  attainable.  Far  from  allowing  the  irre- 
ducible, uncontrollable  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulse,  we 
are  convinced  that  if  it  is  not  eager  for  the  yoke  of  patient 
discipline,  if  it  fears  to  be  stifled  beneath  any  store  of  finite 
knowledge,  it  is  a  spurious  glow  not  all  from  heaven. 

There  is,  then,  a  foundation  in  the  natural  specialties  of 
men  for  an  order  of  religious  guides.  And  there  is  an  im- 
perative reason  in  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  faith  for 
making  them  accomplished  scholars  and  theologians.  How 
far  does  this  abstract  defence  apply  to  the  system  which 
exists  ?  How  far  does  the  natural  sacred  class  coincide 
with  the  actual  ?  What  provision  is  there  for  selecting  per- 
sons of  some  religious  genius,  and  excluding  those  in  whom 
no  incense  ever  kindled  ?  Every  one  familiar  with  Puritan 
history  will  remember  with  what  devout  care  the  gifts  and 
graces  were  scrutinized  of  each  young  aspirant  to  the  pulpit, 
and  how  it  was  deemed  a  downright  sacrilege  to  choose  one 
whom  God  had  not  chosen.  Of  those  who  were  to  be  "his 
ambassadors"  he  had  of  right  the  prime  and  real  nomi- 
nation, which  we  had  only  to  discover  and  accept.  Some 
faint  remnant  of  this  reasonable  no  less  than  pious  usage  is 
still  found,  we  believe,  among  the  Nonconformist  bodies  ; 
a  large  proportion  of  whose  ministers  are  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  their  profession  by  intrinsic  fitness,  real  or  sup- 
posed. But  how  is  it  with  the  parochial  clergy  ?  What 
proportion  of  them  would  the  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge report  to  be  drawn  to  their  office  by  true  affinity  ? 
In  hundreds  of  families  where  a  son  is  destined  for  Holy 
Orders,  the  question  is  never  asked  whether  any  divine 
mark  is  on  him  indicating  a  Higher  Will.  Mr.  Christmas 
defines  the  Preacher  the  "Ambassador  of  God."  How, 
then,  was  he  chosen  for  so  lofty  a  diplomacy  ?  His  uncle 
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promised  the  lad  "  the  living "  at  his  park-gate ;   or  his 
father  was  a  shrewd  attorney,  and  bought  an  advowson 
cheap.     Shocking  as  the  contrast  is  between  this  shameless 
scandal  and  the  sublime  pretensions  of  High-Church  office, 
the  connection  between  them  is  perfectly  natural.     In  a 
sacerdotal  system,  personal  qualities  go  for  nothing,  or  sink 
to  non-essentials ;  whoever  can  administer  the  sacraments, 
can  dispense  God's  grace;  and,  so  long  as  that  condition  is 
safe,  a  traffic  in  benefices  which  may  put  a  blockhead  at  the 
altar  is  held  to  involve  no  fatal  sin.     Carry  the  theory  fully 
out, — scarce  a  step  indeed  beyond  the  point  it  has  reached 
at  Rome, — and,  as  the  human  attributes  are  inoperative  in 
the  work,  you  would  seem  not  to  need  a  man  at  all.     And 
when  we  read  of  the  Archbishop  at  the  Cherbourg  festival 
baptizing  the  locomotives  with  holy  water,  we  could  not 
help  asking  why  an  engine,  instead  of  a  live  dignitary, 
might    not,  after    suitable    consecration,    be  qualified   to 
sprinkle  as  well  as  receive  the  drops  of  grace.     But  the 
Reformed  Church,  disowning   material  consecration,  and 
throwing  the  whole  stress  of  the  evangelizing  process  on 
living  faith  within  a  conscious  soul, — at  once  the  gift  and 
the  vehicle  of  the  Spirit, — must  ever  keep  its  eye  on  the 
personality  of  the  minister,   and  shrink  from  taking  any 
whom  God  has  left.     In  humbler,  yet  not  dissimilar  things, 
we  follow  better  rules.     You  would  not  rank  yourself  with 
poets  from  being  Shakespeare's   cousin,    or   because   you 
inherited  a  studio  write  "  Artist "  after  your  name.     Pro- 
fane not  a  greater  sanctuary  on   guiltier  plea.     Nothing, 
we  presume,  but  the  system  of  patronage  can  account  for 
the  fact  that  our  English  Church,   with  a   high   average 
of  clerical  worth,  contains  more  indifferent  preachers  than 
any   Church   in   Christendom.     All   observant   foreigners, 
resident  for  a  while  amongst  us,  are  struck  with  the  fact ; 
and  we  have  heard  from  Swiss  and  German,  from  Swede 
and  American,  expressions  of  astonishment  that  a  people 
with   whom   religion   is   not   a   farce,  and   who   for   their 
other  wants  are  accustomed  to  insist  upon  the  best  supply, 
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can  be  content  with  such  poor  draughts  for  their  spiritual 
thirst. 

Suppose,  however,  that  by  some  happy  device  none  but 
persons  of  the  true  prophetic  type  were  admitted  to  the 
sacred  office,  the  difficulty  of  constituting  it  as  a  profession 
would  by  no  means  be  at  an  end.  Its  power  is  a  subtle 
and  mysterious  essence,  intense  and  deep  till  too  broadly 
recognized ;  but  no  sooner  formulated  than  lowered,  and 
perhaps  gone.  The  ordinary  division  of  labour  out  of 
which  the  several  trades  and  professions  arise  affects  only 
the  outward  employments  ;  assigning,  indeed,  different  and 
limited  tasks  to  our  activity,  and  so  far  giving  a  partial 
direction  to  our  development ;  but  leaving  free  the  great 
currents  of  inward  affection  and  character  to  work  and  play 
in  their  own  channels.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  banker, 
may  have  each  his  special  prejudices  and  incapacities  ;  but 
these  need  not  hurt  the  moral  staple  of  his  mind  or  con- 
strain the  action  of  his  natural  sentiments  as  a  man.  The 
basis  of  the  sacred  profession  is  different.  Here  the  pro- 
posal is  to  build  a  life  upon  a  particular  order  of  feelings  ; 
to  detach  these,  and  consign  them  to  a  representative  class 
for  their  custody  and  nurture ;  to  gather  them  up  from 
being  the  diffused  function  of  our  integral  nature,  and  con- 
centrate them  as  objects  of  distinct  attention  and  dis- 
quisition. Wonder, — Reverence, — Admiration  ;  these  it  is 
which  the  expounder  of  holy  things  has  to  keep  alive  in 
men's  hearts,  and  rightly  direct  upon  divine  realities. 
Secret  roots  as  they  are  of  not  only  every  gracious  blossom, 
but  every  pure  fruit  of  life,  to  bring  down  the  dews  upon 
them  and  open  their  withered  cells  is  indeed  a  blessed 
office,  if  only  it  be  possible.  But  can  this  miracle  be 
wrought  statedly  and  at  will  ?  Can  such  highest  affections 
be  reduced  to  a  business,  and  be  acted  on  by  rule  ?  Their 
whole  excellence  depends  on  their  simplicity,  spontaneous- 
ness,  unselfishness,  carrying  us  out  in  trust  and  love  to  what 
is  above  us.  But  if  you  create  an  art  for  taking  charge  of 
them,  how  can  you,  as  a  proficient  in  it,  retain  that  simpli- 
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city  ?  The  emotions  for  which  you  have  to  contrive,  you 
no  longer  healthfully  experience ;  in  looking  at  them  you 
lose  them.  It  was  their  Divine  Object  that  entranced  you 
once ;  but  you  turn  the  focus  inwards,  and  the  object  slips 
away.  The  best  inspirations  of  our  nature  are  meant  to  re- 
main fresh  and  first-hand,  and  lose  their  identity  in  losing 
their  originality.  Charter  them  as  a  craft  or  guild;  and 
passing  into  the  hand  of  conscious  skill,  they  contract  the 
tincture  of  self,  and  awaken  the  vanity  of  possession.  A 
class-interest  in  regard  to  them,  a  class-criticism,  a  class- 
technology  arises,  and  chatters  and  chafes  and  scrutinizes 
till  the  bloom  is  all  rubbed  off.  The  verdant  places  of  the 
heart  have  but  a  tender  grass,  and  will  not  bear  the  tramp 
of  too  much  speech.  This,  we  think,  is  a  serious  danger  to 
those  who  follow  Art  as  a  profession  ;  their  pure  sympathy 
with  the  expressiveness  of  nature,  their  creative  instinct  of 
Beauty,  need  great  intensity  to  hold  their  ground  against 
the  tyranny  of  opinion  and  fastidious  self-comparison  :  and 
hurtful  as  the  slang  of  hardened  criticism  is  to  the  re- 
verential faith  of  the  young  artist,  is  the  technic  of  theology 
to  the  simple  piety  which  it  complicates,  bewilders,  and 
talks  down. 

In  an  official  class  for  sacred  things  the  Primary  devout- 
ness  which  lives  in  God  must  dreadfully  tend  to  pass  into 
the  Secondary  stage  of  "  Concern  for  Religion "  ;  to  slip 
from  the  Infinite  reality  to  the  ecclesiastical  drama,  and, 
wakened  from  its  vault  of  midnight  worship,  detect  itself 
kneeling  before  the  glass.  This  self-conscious  reflection  busies 
itself  with  analyzing  and  estimating  either  other  people's  re- 
ligion, or  else  its  own.  The  former  habit  is  almost  inevit- 
able in  the  presence  of  so  many  sects  and  schools  within 
the  nominal  embrace  of  our  common  Christendom.  The 
tangle,  indeed,  is  too  intricate  and  thorny  for  even  profes- 
sional patience  to  unravel  as  a  whole  ;  but  when  every  lay- 
man falls  in  with  people  that  carry  some  queer  creed  within 
their  head  and  an  odd  hat  without, — when  every  parson  in 
his  rounds  meets  rivals  on  the  same  field, — when  the  gilt 
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cross  on  St.  Nepomuc's  looks  loftily  down  on  the  thin  brick 
Ebenezer, — when  the  church-going  stranger  in  town,  walk- 
ing on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street,  gets  shown  by  mistake 
into  a  Unitarian  chapel, — it  is  not  surprising  if  curiosity 
about  the  faith  of  neighbours,  and  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  doctrine,  should  too  much  take  the  place  and  assume 
the  guise  of  a  more  simple  and  childlike  piety.  Does  any 
one  doubt  the  evil  of  this,  or  suppose  that  the  spread  of 
theological  connoisseurship  is  equivalent  to  the  deepening 
of  the  Christian  life  ?  Let  him  give  his  attention,  for  two 
or  three  months,  to  the  newest  offspring  of  this  tendency,— 
the  so-called  "  Religious  Newspapers  "  ;  and  when  he  has 
watched  the  interior  of  which  they  give  him  a  view,  let  him 
say  whether  on  the  whole  any  more  bitter  satire  was  ever 
produced  on  the  unity,  the  guilelessness,  the  humility,  and 
heavenly-mindedness  of  the  Christian  Church.  Even  the 
party-ties  which  might  be  supposed  to  compensate  the  loss 
of  gentler  bonds,  partake  more  of  corporate  egotism  than  of 
personal  affection.  They  are  not  so  much  positive  sym- 
pathies drawing  close  to  a  centre  of  spiritual  attraction,  as  a 
residual  circle  left  clear  by  the  repulsive  power  of  anti- 
pathies all  round,  and  inscribed  with  the  motto,  "  Thank 
God,  We  are  not  as  other  men  are."  How  rare,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  to  find  a  clergyman  who  does  not  live  in  the  per- 
petual consciousness  of  opponents  near  him  !  or  to  hear  a 
sermon  without  allusion  to  unbelievers  or  misbelievers  !  or 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Preacher  on  the  side  of  one's  human 
tenderness  and  genuine  conscience,  and  thence  translated 
unresistingly  into  the  higher  atmosphere  of  aspiration,  trust, 
and  inmost  prayer  !  He  speaks  to  us  through  a  dogmatic 
screen  that  muffles  all  his  tones,  and  deadens  the  ring  of 
their  humanity.  He  looks  at  us  with  the  glazed  eye  of 
ecclesiastical  decorum  and  reserve,  that  shuts  us  up  and 
leaves  us  dark.  Would  he  but  meet  us  face  to  face  and 
glance  to  glance,  and  appeal  to  us  in  the  open  vernacular  of 
every  true  heart,  he  would  find  us  not  dry  at  the  fount  of 
tears  and  penitence  and  faith. 

VOL.    II.  A   A 
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The  other  form  of  professional  elaboration  of  religion  is 
sincerer  in  its  source,  but  not  much  better  in  its  effect.  It 
turns  inward  instead  of  outward ;  and  analyzes  not  other 
faiths,  but  its  own  feelings.  In  the  eye  of  many  a  preacher, 
the  essence  of  what  is  called  "  personal  religion  "  consists 
in  keeping  the  finger  of  observation  ever  on  the  spiritual 
pulse,  in  marking  the  temperature  of  the  clime  within,  in 
shuddering  at  every  shadow  and  suspecting  every  gleam. 
He  tells  you  ycur  experience  with  a  magnifying  particularity 
that  makes  it  hideous,  and  that  would  reduce  the  eye  of  a 
saint  to  mere  blood-vessel  and  tissue.  Too  often  he  pro- 
duces the  very  disease  which  he  describes,  fixes  evanescent 
ills  by  dwelling  on  them,  and  lectures  on  our  epidemic  sins 
till  the  healthy  world  turns  sick  and  finds  its  home  a  hos- 
pital. His  lesson  is  differently  taken  by  different  minds, 
but  wholesomely  by  none.  The  coarse-grained  and  un- 
genial  believe  all  the  evil  of  their  neighbours ;  the  pure  and 
susceptible,  of  themselves  :  while  the  morally  sound  and 
firm  know  it  to  be  false  of  both,  and  writhe  under  a  teach- 
ing which  insults  every  natural  admiration,  systematizes 
spiritual  slander,  and  disowns  the  watchful  guidance  of 
God.  The  teaching  which  works  us  into  a  hectic  of  self- 
consumption  is  as  untrue  to  the  Gospel  as  that  whose  tact 
and  scruples  are  at  home  among  the  creeds.  Christianity 
is  not  a  pathology,  whether  of  the  beliefs  or  of  the  affections ; 
and  will  never  have  power  till  this  critical  demon  be  cast 
out.  Yet  how  shall  those  cast  it  out  who,  whatever  sacred 
name  they  may  pronounce,  are  steeped  in  the  influences 
that  tempt  its  approach ;  whom,  therefore,  it  chiefly  pos- 
sesses ;  who  know  no  incantations, — scarcely  any  prayers, — 
except  what  it  secretly  suggests  ?  There  is  but  one  hope : 
let  them  acknowledge  their  failure,  feel  their  powerlessness, 
go  straight  to  the  Living  Source,  and  own,  "We  could 
not;"  and  perhaps  He  may  reply,  "Bring  it  hither  to  Me!" 

Closely  as  these  dangers  cling  to  the  religious  office,  we 
do  not  mean  to  urge  them  as  objections  to  its  institution. 
Where,  as  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  has  been  dispensed 
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with  in  favour  of  the  bare  "  movements  of  the  Spirit,"  the 
results  have  not  been  encouraging.  And  indeed,  had  these 
good  people  conceived  rather  of  an  "  Indwelling  "  than  an 
"  Irruption  "  of  the  Spirit,  they  would  perhaps  have  imagined 
a  less  fitful  relation  between  God  and  man,  have  spared  a 
little  consecration  for  habitual  personal  qualities,  and 
admitted  that  some  men  might  be,  more  than  others, 
permanent  organs  of  Divine  influence  in  the  world.  Admit 
this,  and  a  clerisy  must  follow.  If  it  brings  difficulties  and 
temptations  into  existence  with  it,  nothing  remains  but  to 
keep  feeble  spirits  out,  and  let  the  strong  struggle  through 
the  dangers  as  they  may.  This  would  assuredly  be  done 
with  much  more  frequent  success,  had  the  profession  to 
bear  only  its  natural  burden,  without  enormous  increase 
from  an  artificial  ecclesiastical  system.  The  conditions 
imposed  upon  the  Christian  preachers,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  are  enough  to  suppress  the  clearest  religious  genius; 
and  the  nobler  and  finer  it  is,  the  more  will  they  be  intoler- 
able. Can  it  be  pretended  that  any  mind  of  the  first  order 
could  move  freely  under  the  weight  of  dogma  it  is  expected 
to  carry  ?  How  much  of  that  dogma,  avowed  in  the  creeds 
every  Sunday,  has  any  week-day  reality  ?  Where,  in  the 
scenes  of  men's  earnest  life  or  spontaneous  thought,  does 
it  come  into  expression  ?  What  proportion  of  the  beliefs 
contained  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  in  the  symbolical 
books  of  any  Church,  comes  naturally  out  in  the  poetry,  the 
fiction,  the  philosophy  of  our  time  ?  The  men  of  letters 
are  so  silent  of  them  as  to  indicate  that  a  few  only  of  these 
ideas, — though  infinitely  solemn, — appear  in  their  picture 
of  the  universe.  And  it  is  notorious  that  a  literature  has 
been  created  on  purpose  to  supply  the  defect,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  a  special  public,  to  exhibit  life  under  more  orthodox 
aspect.  The  fact  is  painfully  significant.  "  The  Religious 
Public?"  —  and  what  other  Public  have  you  a  right  to 
recognize  or  to  ignore  in  this  God-created  world  ?  Where 
are  the  people  from  whose  nature  he  has  omitted  the 
springs  of  Wonder,  Love,  Reverence,  and  quite  hidden  the 
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beauty  and  mystery  of  life  ?  Who  formed  the  "religious 
public  "  of  the  "  Friend  of  Sinners  "  ?  O  ye  masters  of  holy 
things  !  has  it  come  to  this  ?  that  ye  cannot  find  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  our  common  heart,  and  bring  us  to  kneel  with 
you,  though  dumb  worships  sigh  and  wait  within  us  ?  and 
must  ye  have  your  little  private  chapel,  and  your  pet  audi- 
ence admitted  by  ticket,  and  no  light  but  what  streams- 
through  the  forms  of  select  and  canonized  saints  ?  And  as 
for  what  is  called  a  "  Religious  literature  "  :  time  was  that 
all  literature  was  religious;  and  poets,  historians,  philo- 
sophers looked  out  on  as  sacred  world,  and  breathed  as 
natural  a  prayer  as  the  divine.  Is  it  not  theirs  to  set  before 
us  the  ideal  side  of  life,  the  essential  thought  and  meaning 
that  runs  through  it  ?  And  how  should  they  do  this,  did 
they  think  it  has  no  inner  side  at  all,  and  see  in  it  only  a 
scramble  of  appetites  and  a  dust  of  "  phenomena  "  ?  The 
natural  alliance  of  every  unconstrained  literature  is  with  the 
real  religion  of  its  time,  to  whose  inner  admirations  its 
appeal  is  made.  They  may  be  low  idolatries ;  but  how 
have  they  become  so  ?  Through  the  death  of  higher  faiths 
in  those  who  pretend  to  keep  them  ;  but  who,  instead  of 
keeping  them  in  the  only  possible  way,  viz.,  by  a  life  and 
mind  grown  from  their  idea,  have  handed  them  to  the 
custody  of  formulated  words.  The  very  way  to  create  a 
defiant  worldliness,  proud  of  its  sceptic  and  outcast  positiony 
is  to  disparage  such  venerations  as  a  man  has,  and  attach 
impossible  conditions  to  those  which  he  has  not ;  and 
virtually  tell  him,  "  Either  repeat  after  us  the  following 
sentences,  or  else  pass  for  one  who  sees  nothing  sacred  in 
heaven  or  earth."  While  the  demand  for  sympathy  and 
approximation  is  all  on  one  side,  the  chasm  between  the 
secular  and  the  ecclesiastic  spirit  can  never  be  crossed. 
Till  the  higher  stoop,  the  lower  will  not  rise ; — stoop,  not 
merely  in  voluntary  humility,  but  in  simple,  manly  fellow- 
feeling  •  heartily  sinking  down  to  the  solid  ground  of  some 
common  conviction, — if  possible,  some  common  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  forcing  no  ulterior  growth,  till  it  springs  of  itself 
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from  the  root  thus  warmed  and  nurtured.  This  is  precisely 
what  a  Christ-like  teacher,  deep  alike  in  human  sympathy 
and  spiritual  insight,  would  spontaneously  do ;  but  is 
rendered  most  difficult  to  men  bound  not  only  to  visit  and 
heal  the  ailing  soul,  but  to  carry  and  every  where  unpack 
the  huge  medicine-chest  of  ancient  dogma,  and  prescribe  in 
the  symbols  of  an  unknown  tongue.  There  are  few  among 
the  clerical  body,  we  are  convinced,  on  whom  the  encum- 
brance of  so  much  doctrine  sits  easily,  like  the  natural  dress 
they  give  to  their  common  thought  and  affection.  They 
take  it  up  in  set  speech  and  with  official  voice.  They 
shape  it  into  the  same  stiff  folds  of  phrase  and  order 
straight  from  the  memory,  not  fresh  flowing  from  the  heart. 
Whatever  decorous  disguise  it  may  give  to  the  cold  and 
formal,  it  taxes  heavily  the  flexible  and  loving  soul.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  seal  up  the  fountains  which  God  opens 
there ;  but  the  running  waters  are  slackened  and  half- 
choked,  when  forced  through  the  mill-rails  of  the  church 
canals,  instead  of  winding  their  own  sweet  way  along  the 
meadows  of  a  pure  nature. 

How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  do  not  live  in  a 
Nicene,  an  Athanasian,  or  even  a  Lutheran  world.  From  a 
distance,  and  by  an  effort,  we  may  understand  and  not  deny 
the  schemes  of  doctrine  which  they  have  handed  down. 
But  if  so,  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  antecedents  but  of 
which  they  grew,  and  the  opposites  which  they  pushed  from 
the  field.  Apart  from  these  historical  lights,  now  quenched 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  totally  absent  from  the  common 
consciousness  of  to-day,  the  very  language  of  the  old  creeds 
and  confessions  is  quite  dark  :  the  pregnant  phrases  in 
which  the  distinctive  meaning  is  wrapped  have  dwindled 
to  a  husk  in  the  climate  of  our  modern  thought,  or  contain, 
if  any  living  idea,  an  altered  one.  Hence  these  formulas, 
where  they  do  not  positively  suggest  the  false,  fail,  like 
foreign  speech,  to  strike  upon  the  home  truth  of  men's 
inward  belief.  They  are  a  set  of  judicial  decisions  cut  off 
from  the  cases  on  which  they  pronounce ;  and  to  say 
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nothing  of  their  being  ever  open  to  revision,  the  perpetual 
recital  of  them,  and  administration  of  religion  exclusively 
through  them,  is  a  monstrous  oppression  on  noble  con- 
sciences and  high  affections.  If  even  the  Scriptures,  with 
their  broad  popular  language  and  that  one  Divine  Image 
which  so  speaks  for  itself,  need  to  have  the  temporary 
separated  from  the  permanent,  the  letter  of  their  age  trans- 
lated into  the  spirit  of  ours,  how  much  less  must  the  rigid 
definitions  of  metaphysical  divinity,  framed  in  terms  of  dead 
controversies,  be  capable  of  sincerely  uttering  what  our 
generation  wants  to  say  !  Each  period  of  the  world  has 
its  own  questions  to  answer,  its  own  burden  to  bear  :  and 
who  can  believe  that  if  the  Son  of  Man  were  to  reveal  him- 
self again  in  our  present  England,  he  would  exercise  us  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  or  the  Augsburg  Confession;  and  not 
rather  find  anew  the  springs  of  conscience  and  of  faith, 
conversing  with  us  by  the  way,  in  the  language  of  the  work- 
shop and  the  home,  about  the  sins  we  too  well  know  and 
the  sanctities  we  too  feebly  trust?  Leave,  then,  to  those 
who  are  fittest  to  represent  his  spirit,  a  freedom  congenial 
and  essential  to  it.  Let  the  champion  of  God  have  courage 
to  live  out  of  his  freshest  inspirations,  and  go  forth  with  the 
simple  shield  of  faith  and  sword  of  the  Spirit.  An  arch- 
angel's strength  would  sink  under  the  chain-armonr  of  the 
creeds: 

We  are  far  from  charging  the  professional  representatives 
of  religion  with  any  special  insincerity.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  general  they  are  pretty  well  made  up  into  at  least  a 
belief  that  they  believe  the  whole  dogmatic  system  to  which 
they  stand  committed.  But,  except  with  dull  men,  it  does 
notoriously  take  a  good  deal  of  "  making-up "  to  bring 
them  to  this  not  very  triumphant  result.  Those  who  are 
sufficiently  behind  the  scenes  to  know  what  is  implied  in 
this  process,  and  along  what  doleful  paths  often  lie  the 
approaches  to  Ordination,  will  understand  us  when  we  say 
that  too  frequently  that  goal  is  reached  by  parting  with  a 
Holy  Spirit  which  the  hands  of  no  Bishop  can  restore.  In 
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many  an  Oxford  room  a  youth  has  been  found  with  dawn- 
ing suspicions  of  a  world  other  than  that  imagined  by  the 
"  great  dons."  Even  there  his  Heaven  will  find  him  out, 
and  try  whether  the  spell  of  custom  or  the  life  of  God  is  to 
be  strongest  within  him.  With  the  scholar's  musical  heart, 
he  cannot  escape  stray  far-off  tones  penetrating  through  the 
local  air,  and  wakening  unknown  chords  of  his  nature. 
Does  not  Tennyson  lie  upon  his  table,  and  Carlyle  stand 
upon  his  shelf?  Has  he  not  been  reading  Niebuhr,  and 
hearing  something  of  Ewald's  Life  of  Christ  ?  Snatches  of 
influence  from  powers  like  these  haunt  him  with  strange 
visions,  at  once  terrible  and  divine.  Alone,  past  midnight, 
at  the  week's  end,  he  closes  his  books,  and  reads  before  the 
lamp  is  put  out  a  sermon  of  Tauler's,  or  a  chapter  of  the 
"  German  Theology."  Why  does  it  sink  to  such  unspeak- 
able depth  in  him,  and  fill  his  prayers  with  such  real  com- 
munings,  while  the  service  at  St.  Mary's  next  morning 
carries  its  solemnity  scarce  below  the  surface  ?  What  is 
"belief"?  What  "unbelief"?  What  "mysticism"? 
Wherein  differ  the  "natural"  and  the  "supernatural"? 
How  stand  related  God's  historical  and  his  perennial  mani- 
festation ?  Are  these  things  fully  known  to  our  Heads  of 
Houses  ?  and  when  were  they  fathomed,  and  the  chart  of 
the  survey  finished  ?  Such  questionings  flash  in  upon  him 
as  his  wings  are  growing,  urging  him  in  due  time  to  rise  in 
his  strength  and  follow  the  light  to  its  source.  But  nearer 
to  his  eye  lies  the  long-destined  parish.  The  old  rector  is 
impatient  for  his  curate  ;  the  letters  from  home  are  reckon- 
ing the  months  to  the  time  of  ordination.  He  is  lonely 
with  his  secret,  on  which  every  thing  about  him  seems  to 
frown.  Social  conservatism,  scholarly  prestige,  ecclesi- 
astical taste,  academic  casuistry,  draw  their  silent  lines 
around  him,  and  lay  to  him  so  close  a  siege  that  he  sur- 
renders, with  or  without  an  agony.  Or  if  he  unbosoms 
himself  to  his  tutor,  he  is  referred  to  the  standard  recipe 
for  such  cases, — approved  alike  by  High  Church  and  Broad 
Church, — to  repair  the  flaws  in  his  creed  by  parochial  work; 
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to  live  on  the  given  doctrine  as  an  hypothesis,  in  the  hope 
of  its  striking  root  as  a  reality  j  to  profess,  that  is,  a  lie 
to-day  for  the  reversion  of  the  truth  to-morrow.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  he  may  find  such  advice  succeed  :  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it  :  "  parochial  work  "  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  other  to  stifle  the  misgivings  of  conscience,  and 
complete  the  "  quenching  of  the  Spirit  "  ;  and  in  time  he 
may  forget  his  doubts,  and  recite  what  he  has  to  say  with- 
out a  twinge.  When  the  "  hypothesis  "  is  covered  over 
with  the  glebe  grass,  and  smiles  with  garden-beds  and 
shrubberies, — nay,  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  school 
and  village-library  as  well, — he  ceases  to  ask  how  deep  it 
goes,  and  is  content  with  the  report  of  a  living  rock 
beneath.  There  are,  however,  men  of  finer  nature,  to 
whom  a  course  of  "  hypothesis "  (we  had  nearly  said 
"  hypocrisy  ")  cannot  be  administered  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, and  on  whom  the  penalties  quickly  fall  which  are 
righteously  annexed  to  all  profession  in  advance  of  con- 
viction. Smothered  misgivings  revive,  and  move  with 
broader  shadow  across  a  mind  no  longer  innocent.  The 
offices  of  worship  are  crossed  with  passages  of  shrinking 
and  of  shame,  and  almost  cease  to  be  true  except  in  their 
words  of  penitence.  Preaching  becomes  not  an  outpouring 
of  faith  and  love,  but  a  diplomatic  act  of  caution.  When 
the  struggle  between  inward  self-contempt  and  the  outward 
religious  function  becomes  too  intolerable,  the  cure  is 
thrown  up,  perhaps  for  some  secular  profession  ;  but  per- 
haps only  to  change  the  scene,  to  repeat,  yet  abate,  the 
agony,  till  custom  has  done  its  stupefying  work,  and  the 
soul  has  obediently  shaped  itself  to  the  dimension  of  its 
task.  What  is  a  man  worth  as  a  religious  guide,  when 
through  such  processes  (which,  alas,  are  no  fictions)  he 
finally  gets  made-up  to  the  orthodox  point  ?  He  has  sold 
his  divine  gift  into  servitude,  and  will  prophesy  for  God  no 
more. 

If  in  other  cases  the  system,  instead  of  subjugating  the 
man,  is  made  to  bend  to  his  individuality,  and  assume  the 
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meaning  he  wants  to  put  upon  it,  the  consequences  are 
doubtless  less  deplorable,  and  a  practical  latitude  is  won  : 
but  the  inference  is  still  the  same  \  there  is  too  much 
dogma  for  the  living  force  that  is  to  work  in  it.  The  dis- 
proportion is  equally  manifest,  whether  the  adjustment  is 
brought  about  by  coercing  the  person  or  coercing  the  doc- 
trine. Men  of  deep  and  original  nature,  like  the  Preacher 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Greek  Professor  at  Oxford,  can- 
not be  suppressed  or  moulded  by  enclosure  in  any  frame- 
work stiff  with  age.  It  glows  and  softens  by  their  very 
contact  with  it,  and  takes  their  shape  instead  of  giving  its 
own.  The  results  are  startling  enough.  Mr.  Maurice  is 
the  apostle  of  a  faith  more  strongly  contrasted, — we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say, — with  the  prevailingly-received  doctrine  of 
his  Church  than  the  Christianity  of  the  second  and  third 
century  with  the  serious  Paganism  before  which  it  stood. 
Religions  more  absolutely  different  than  his  and,  for 
instance,  Dr.  M'Neile's,  according  to  any  just  measure  of 
the  intervals  between  faiths,  can  hardly  be  found  within  the 
circuit  or  near  the  margin  of  Christian  history.  Yet  he 
recites  the  same  creeds,  not  only,  we  are  sure,  with  the 
purest  sincerity,  but,  we  conceive,  with  a  careful  fullness  of 
meaning  in  every  phrase,  and  a  consistent  realization  of  the 
connected  whole,  very  unusual  among  his  contemporaries. 
Nor  is  his  construction,  as  many  persons  erroneously  sup- 
pose, a  personal  invention  for  his  own  use.  It  reproduces 
in  some  important  points  the  genuine  thought  of  the  early 
Church  •  and  would  rest  upon  very  strong  grounds,  were 
there  no  gospel  but  the  fourth,  and  no  ecclesiastical 
theology  but  of  Alexandria.  But  as  an  account  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  founders  of  his  Church  in  the  sixteenth 
century, — of  the  sense,  therefore,  in  which  its  formularies 
are  imposed, — it  must  always  seem  far-fetched  and  un- 
tenable, and  leave  the  advantage  with  its  opponents. 
Fettered  by  obligations  from  this  side,  he  is  not  free  to 
raise  simply  the  issues  whether  his  doctrine  is  scriptural  or 
unscriptural, — is  in  the  sense  of  the  first  centuries  or  not, — 
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above  all,  is  in  itself  true  or  false  :  be  his  success  ever  so 
great  on  these  points,  the  final  sentence  turns  upon  another, 
— whether  this  is  what  the  English  Reformers  meant,  and 
what  he  undertook  to  teach.  Failing  to  convince  even  his 
warm  admirers  of  this,  he  is  shorn  of  his  proper  strength  : 
his  justest  reasonings,  his  genial  learning,  his  religious 
insight,  his  exemplary  goodness,  are  neutralized  by  the 
repute  of  a  false  position.  A  mind  like  his  wants  more 
room  than  the  constitution  of  his  Church  allows  him ;  and 
even  the  portion  of  room  which  he  has  taken,  with  no  idea 
of  transgressing  loyal  limits,  is  regarded  by  almost  every 
one  else  as  an  irregular  latitude.  Still  more  painfully  per- 
plexing to  the  moral  sense  of  unskilled  observers  like  our- 
selves was  Mr.  Jowett's  promptitude  in  signing  an  article  of 
faith  which  directly  affirms  the  very  doctrine  of  atonement 
(that  Christ  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  reconciled  God  to 
man)  which  he  directly  denies.  That  he  found  some  means 
of  doing  this  with  a  clear  conscience,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  doubt :  by  what  Hegelian  resolution  of  contradic- 
tories into  a  higher  unity  the  feat  was  accomplished  we 
may  perhaps  learn  from  the  second  edition  of  his  Com- 
mentary. But  meanwhile,  if  the  most  anxious  candour  can 
suggest  no  presentable  explanation  of  such  compliances, 
they  cannot  but  produce  a  truly  devastating  impression  of 
clerical  unveracity  and  academic  casuistry.  What  can  be 
more  unfortunate  than  that  men's  best  feelings, — their  love 
of  plain  dealing  and  good  faith,  their  abhorrence  of  all 
"  paltering  in  a  double  sense," — should  be  enlisted  against 
a  scientific  theology  and  a  deeper  religion  ?  Yet  so  it  must 
be,  as  long  as  scholars,  having  bound  themselves  in  honour 
to  a  closed  circle  of  doctrine,  forthwith  set  to  work  to  open 
it.  What  can  be  said  for  a  system  which  makes  the  move- 
ment of  thought  a  breach  of  trust?  We  owe  it  to  the 
excessive  encumbrance  of  authoritative  dogma  that  faithful 
orthodoxy  sinks  into  powerless  routine,  and  irrepressible 
genius  and  learning  violate  their  vows.  Our  illustrations 
of  the  melancholy  fact  have  been  drawn  from  the  Church 
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of  England.  But  the  results  are  precisely  the  same  in 
every  Nonconformist  body  which  emulates  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  rigour  of  its  creed  and  the  liberality  of  its 
culture. 

That  the  clerical  religion  is  quite  artificially  made  up, 
and  divided  by  a  fatal  cleft  from  the  lay  state  of  mind,  is 
evident  on  comparing  in  the  world  the  classes  who  lived 
and  learned  together  in  their  college-years.  The  under- 
graduates in  any  given  University,  and  the  graduates  too 
for  a  considerable  time,  are  tolerably  homogeneous  in  their 
tastes,  their  admirations,  their  convictions ;  with  their 
marks,  indeed,  of  individuality,  and  their  varieties  of  pursuit, 
but  with  no  differences  of  principle  and  feeling  that  are  not 
quite  miscellaneously  distributed.  Bring  a  few  hundreds 
of  them  together  again  twenty  years  later ;  give  all  the 
clerical  men  credit  for  faithful  adherence  to  their  ordination 
vows ;  and  see  whether  this  does  not  mark  them  out  as 
altogether  "  a  peculiar  people."  How  many  of  the  lawyers 
believe  all  those  doctrines  in  the  lot  ?  how  many  of  the 
doctors  ?  how  many  of  the  men  of  science  and  letters  ? 
Without  counting  exceptional  heretics  and  sceptics,  is  not 
the  proportion  remarkable  of  those  to  whom  the  phrase- 
ology and  formulas  of  divinity  are  an  uncomfortable  sort 
of  speech,  answering  to  nothing  deep  within  them,  and 
which  would  never  rise  to  their  own  lips  ?  Why  should 
this  be  ?  Why  should  the  lives  that  began  with  many  a 
common  enthusiasm,  so  widely  diverge  on  the  very  field 
which  is  not  professional,  but  absolutely  human  and  uni- 
versal in  its  interest  ?  It  is  simply  because,  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  sacred  things,  the  living  humanity  is  overlaid 
with  a  dead  crust  of  ecclesiastical  deposit,  which  oppresses 
without  sharing  the  pulsations  underneath. 

And,  accordingly,  whenever  a  Preacher  appears  with  in- 
spirations too  strong  to  heed  professional  restraints,  he  has 
to  wait  scarce  an  hour  for  a  response,  and  the  suspended 
tide  of  sympathy  is  glad  to  flow.  What  was  it  that  drew 
men,  with  irresistible  attraction,  around  the  pulpit  of 
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Robertson  of  Brighton  ?  His  eloquent  lips  ?  his  graceful 
person  ?  his  fearless  heresies  ?  All  these,  no  doubt,  pro- 
vided you  take  them  only  as  the  organs  and  manifestation 
of  the  true  prophet-soul  within  ;  the  soul  leavened  through 
and  through  with  an  all-surrendering  faith,  and  meeting 
God  in  whatever  is  real  and  true.  He  had  the  courage  to 
live  the  life  of  his  age,  as  the  nearest  expression  of  the  life 
of  all  ages ;  to  shrink  from  none  of  its  doubts,  to  go  down 
to  the  core  of  its  sins  and  sorrows,  to  carry  his  sympathy 
into  its  saddest  problems ;  to  keep  no  separate  theology, 
but  let  the  central  fire  of  heaven  within  him  fuse  down  his 
poetry,  his  philosophy,  his  scholarship,  his  moral  sentiment, 
into  one  entire  religion,  identical  with  his  Christian  faith. 
Nothing  came  from  him  at  secondhand,  with  any  dust  or 
soil  of  use,  but  fresh  as  morning  air.  Not  that  he  was 
above  being  influenced  by  the  men  and  books  that  held 
any  true  converse  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  all 
the  susceptibility  to  deep  impressions,  the  affectionate 
dependence  on  other  minds,  which  is  the  glorious  paradox 
of  original  natures,  the  self-confession  of  their  common 
kindred.  But,  as  in  all  such  cases,  each  foreign  light  that 
struck  his  heart,  instead  of  being  reflected  back  from  a  mere 
repeating  surface,  entered  only  to  prove  that  he  too  was 
luminous,  and  must  burst  into  a  beacon-flame  for  the  guid- 
ance of  trackless  wanderers.  It  is  vain  to  tell  us,  in  dis- 
paragement of  such  men,  and  in  apology  for  pulpit  hum- 
drum, that  there  is  no  room  for  originality  in  religion, — that 
its  truths,  once  for  all  revealed  in  Christ,  are  fixed,  and  can 
only  be  repeated  in  the  ear  of  one  generation  after  another. 
Like  every  thing  in  God, — his  holiness,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  world, — they  are  indeed  eternal :  but,  like  these,  they 
are  ever  born  anew  into  manifestation  before  us  and  con- 
sciousness within  us ;  and,  above  all,  they  have  a  fresh 
genesis  in  every  greatly-believing  and  divinely-tempered 
soul.  What  more  surely  eternal  than  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  yet 
even  this  may  have  a  day  of  Pentecost,  and  sweep  over  the 
heart  "  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind,"  and  find  utterance  in 
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"new  tongues,"  and  hurry  its  Stephen  upon  heresy  and 
death.  One  who,  like  Robertson,  speaks  to  the  sleeping 
nobleness  of  men's  hearts  out  of  the  waking  nobleness  of 
his  own,  wields  a  truly  revealing  power ;  opening  unsus- 
pected worlds  where  the  inner  eye  saw  nothing  before,  and 
so  lifting  the  roof  as  to  let  in  the  heavens.  The  eagerness 
with  which  such  men  are  listened  to  shows  how  little  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pulpit  has  really  declined,  wherever  it  is  re- 
lieved of  the  oppressive  weight  of  traditional  dogma  and 
conventional  style,  and  taken  as  the  station  of  some  self- 
forgetful  organ  of  the  Living  Word. 

If  the  public  services  of  religion  spoke  with  adequate 
power  to  the  real  wants  of  men,  the  clerical  profession 
would  have  no  serious  discontent  to  fear.  Did  it  worthily 
wield  that  one  great  instrument,  it  would  meet  with  grateful 
recognition,  and  be  followed  with  no  unkindly  eye  through 
the  six  silent  days  of  the  week.  But,  as  it  is,  the  clergy 
suffer  a  great  disadvantage  from  the  absence  of  some 
clearly-defined  and  positive  work  other  than  speech, — work 
visible,  punctual,  and  of  recognized  utility.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  deny  or  underrate  the  impalpable  influence  of  wisdom 
and  sympathy  circulating  through  the  homes  of  a  parish  or 
a  congregation,  and  ever  accessible  where  counsel  is  needed 
or  sorrow  calls.  But  how  can  you  erect  it  into  a  distinct 
business,  to  carry  about  the  essence  of  your  character? 
What  would  your  character  be  worth,  if  you  really  thought 
it  fitly  set  apart  for  this  sort  of  currency?  The  simple 
duties  of  Christian  pity  and  affection  cannot  be  delegated, 
without  equal  injury  to  those  who,  by  deputing,  evade 
them,  and  to  those  who,  in  being  their  deputies,  strip  them 
of  their  spontaneous  grace  and  charm.  The  secret  sense  of 
this  truth  fosters  a  deep  social  distrust  of  pastoral  charities 
and  attentions ;  and  creates  a  false  and  morbid  conscience 
in  the  minister  himself.  It  is  notorious  that  into  the  scenes 
most  needing  the  offices  of  Christian  faith  and  love  a  man 
can  carry  no  such  disadvantage  as  the  clerical  costume ; 
and  it  takes  no  little  time  for  even  the  sincerest  self-devotion 
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to  remove  the  dislike  of  the  black  coat.  Grown  men  and 
women  in  these  days  do  not  sincerely  want  to  be  as  sheep 
to  a  shepherd ;  and  the  attempt  to  work  out  the  details  of 
such  a  relation  incurs  all  the  penalties  and  miseries  of  pre- 
tence. Between  the  servility  of  those  who  want  to  use  him, 
and  the  shyness  of  those  who  are  afraid  of  being  used,  the 
clergyman  steers  an  embarrassed  course ;  and  where  frank 
and  friendly  treatment  assures  him  that  he  is  with  those 
who  do  not  distrust  him,  he  begins  to  distrust  himself ;  he 
is  full  of  wonder  and  compunction  that  he  is  unable  to 
speak  and  act  differently  from  others ;  that  he  cannot  set 
himself  above  the  common  humanities ;  and  that,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  sorrow  and  death,  he  so  naturally  falls 
into  the  attitude  of  reverential  learning  and  looking  up,  as 
to  a  higher  mystery,  that  he  is  rather  the  awe-struck  child 
than  the  superior  and  master  of  the  hour.  Or,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  dry  and  formal  nature,  he  will  force  himself  into 
professional  mannerisms  and  sentences,  which  do  indeed 
difference  him  from  the  layman,  but  having  no  fine  fibres  of 
connection  with  the  antecedent  and  succeeding  life,  never 
grow  into  the  heart  of  the  occasion  on  which  they  are 
struck.  These  indeterminate  spiritual  relations  of  man 
with  man  are  too  delicate,  we  fear,  and  too  dependent  on 
spontaneity  of  affection,  to  be  made  the  chief  business  of  a 
profession.  It  is  in  no  slight  degree  the  need  of  something 
outward,  something  which  the  will  can  at  any  moment  com- 
mand, that  tempts  the  clergy  to  lean  on  some  opus  operatum^ 
and  encourages  the  reaction  into  sacerdotal  formalism. 
They  know  not  what  they  are  good  for,  or  how  they  differ 
from  private  Christians,  unless  they  have  some  mystic 
activities  to  exercise.  We  are  convinced  that  nothing 
would  so  surely  dissipate  this  High-Church  disease,  as  the 
obligation,  could  it  be  made  effectual,  of  some  healthy, 
definite,  intelligible  social  work,  fixed  to  nameable  hours 
and  visible  to  the  community  around.  The  anarchy  and 
self-will  into  which  our  moral  police  has  fallen,  render  it 
difficult  to  recover  such  tasks  of  service  for  a  staff  of  religious 
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teachers:  else  who,  in  theory,  would  be  more  natural 
administrators,  under  suitable  checks,  of  many  of  the 
agencies  of  our  higher  culture  and  civilization  ?  The 
energetic  and  faithful  among  them  do  actually  carve  out 
work  of  this  kind  for  themselves,  and  are  found  in  the 
schoolroom,  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  in  committee- 
rooms  of  public  institutions.  But  as  they  meet  there  many 
a  lay  citizen  who  takes  his  share  of  such  duties  of  his  own 
accord  and  "out  of  hours,"  these  things  are  set  down  to  the 
account  of  individual  character,  and  do  not  help  the  credit 
and  clear  the  conception  of  the  profession.  Were  the 
minister  of  religion  to  become, — by  general  usage  as  he 
often  is  by  personal  choice, — the  organ  of  valuable  know- 
ledge to  his  people ;  to  open  to  their  intelligence  the  very 
things  that  lie  before  their  eyes, — the  antiquities  of  their 
village,  the  natural  history  of  their  coast  and  fields,  the  story 
of  the  old  families  of  honourable  name,  whose  mansions  are 
in  sight, — he  would  stand  before  the  popular  imagination  as 
a  schoolmaster  of  adults,  a  superior  in  something  which  they 
readily  appreciate.  Until  in  some  such  way  greater  body 
can  be  given  to  the  clerical  functions,  they  will  fail  to  obtain 
a  basis  of  firm  trust ;  they  will  suffer  in  repute  from  in- 
definite expectations ;  and  take  morbid  directions  from  the 
mere  misery  of  uncertainty. 

It  is  very  natural  for  preachers  to  measure  the  faith  and 
piety  of  their  time  by  the  numbers  in  habitual  attendance 
on  churches  and  chapels,  or  giving  support  to  connected  in- 
stitutions. Such  a  standard,  we  are  convinced,  is  entirely 
delusive.  Disaffection  towards  the  organized  worship  of 
the  country  is  not  so  groundless  as  to  stand  in  evidence  of 
a  mere  godless  insensibility.  The  classes  in  whom  it  is 
strongest,  and  who  have  most  completely  passed  out  of 
clerical  influence, — viz.,  the  artisans  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  academical  and  professional  laity  on  the  other, — are 
certainly  not  the  least  impressionable ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
show  in  other  directions  a  ready  susceptibility  of  enthusiasm 
and  reverence.  It  is  not  amongst  them  that  you  chiefly 
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find  contempt  for  poetry,  stupidity  as  to  art,  disbelief  of 
nobleness,  sordid  Phoenician  politics,  or  distrust  of  unprofit- 
able truth.  Would  you  bring  together  an  audience  where 
Burns's  verse  would  strike  most  home,  where  Ruskin  would 
have  most  believing  hearers,  where  Miss  Nightingale's  name 
would  be  greeted  with  deepest  honour,  where  patriotic 
sacrifices  would  be  demanded  least  in  vain,  it  is  precisely 
from  these  classes  that  you  would  do  well  to  draw  it.  And 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  are  quickest  in  response 
to  these  lesser  religions  of  life,  can  be  hardened  against  the 
infinite  reverence  that  comprehends  them  all  ?  Where 
genius,  beauty,  goodness,  in  their  human  apparition,  are  so 
willingly  believed  and  welcomed  with  so  pure  a  joy,  depend 
upon  it  there  is  an  eye  of  recognition  ready  for  their 
auguster  and  diviner  form.  Antecedently  to  experience, 
who  would  say  that  the  elements  of  religious  character 
existed  with  any  distinctive  force  in  the  social  ranks  that 
are  found  around  the  pulpits  of  the  land  ?  With  all  their 
intelligence  and  worth,  the  trading  middle-class,  and  the 
upper  circle  just  beyond,  are,  of  all  their  contemporaries, 
the  most  inaccessible  by  habit  and  education  to  any  self- 
forgetful  fervours,  the  most  conventional  and  cautious  in 
their  judgments,  the  most  disposed  to  bow  down  before 
wealth  and  station,  and  the  most  anxiously  studious  of 
decorum.  Many  virtues  may  doubtless  be  interwoven  with 
such  a  staple  of  character.  But  these  are  prosaic  qualities, 
closer  by  far  to  the  actual  than  to  any  ideal  world,  betraying 
an  admiration  and  secret  homage  not  very  free  to  aspire 
beyond  the  near  and  visible,  and  tending,  in  any  endeavour 
after  higher  ascent,  to  a  religion  of  mere  longer  prudence. 
The  administration  of  Christianity,  adapted  to  such  tem- 
perament and  capacity,  cannot  be  taken  to  exhaust  its 
power,  or  to  justify  an  ungenial  despair  of  those  to  whom  it 
does  not  speak.  Traces  abound  of  an  unorganized  religion 
sleeping  or  struggling  in  men's  hearts  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  organized.  The  most  powerful  literature  of  our  age, 
even  when  heretical  and  rebellious,  merciless  to  parsons 
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and  disrespectful  to  creeds,  is  in  its  essence  anything  but 
irreligious ;  its  hold  on  the  time  is  not  through  the  bitter- 
ness and  scorns,  but  through  the  wonder,  the  veracities,  and 
the  tenderness  of  our  nature.  The  tendency  of  Art  is  more 
and  more  to  break  with  the  conventional,  and  in  humble 
conscientiousness  to  reverence  the  true.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
couraged by  the  signs  of  the  times  which  are  most  often 
adduced  in  evidence  of  decadent  or  diseased  belief.  The 
theurgic  or  demonologic  superstitions  which  are  fevering 
and  deteriorating  so  many  minds,  attest,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing worn-out  in  the  current  teachings  of  Churches  ;  but 
also,  some  continued  though  desolate  groping  of  faith, 
assured  that  a  Divine  world  still  lives  and  is  not  far.  And 
the  political  coldness  and  indifferentism  about  which  all 
journals  voluminously  lament,  and  which  honourable  but 
unhappy  members  meet  in  conclave  to  remove,  have  perhaps 
a  certain  propriety  and  veracity  in  them  not  altogether  pro- 
fane. We  had  rather  see  men  wait  quietly,  and  rest  upon 
their  oars,  till  some  just  object  of  admiration  and  pursuit 
brought  its  appeal  to  them,  than  work  themselves  into  a 
fume  about  nothing,  or  pretend  to  a  passion  they  have  not. 
In  the  total  dearth  of  awakening  questions  in  public  life, 
under  the  sleep  of  heroic  virtues,  in  the  absence  of  great 
dangers,  with  a  sluggish  cloud  hanging  over  Europe,  a 
people  rushing  into  enthusiasms  must  be  made  of  knaves  or 
fools  j  and  we  respect  the  impassive  reserve  which  holds 
back,  and  damps  the  fire  down,  and  will  not  burn  its  fuel  to 
the  waste  air.  We  do  not  doubt  that,  when  true  appeal  is 
made  to  any  worthy  zeal,  the  responsive  chord  will  be  found 
in  tune ;  when  there  is  anything  admirable,  it  will  be  ad- 
mired ;  when  sacrifice  is  wanted  for  noble  ends,  it  will  be 
ready.  Taken  all  in  all,  we  doubt  whether  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  were  ever  more  prepared  for  being  drawn  to- 
gether by  common  sentiments  of  reverence,  conscience,  and 
aspiration.  Would  that  the  symptoms  were  more  wisely 
and  kindly  judged;  and  the  organized  religion  more  capable 
of  interpreting  and  appropriating  the  unorganized  ! 

VOL.    II.  B  B 


X. 
THE  UNITARIAN  POSITION. 

LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  S.  F.  MACDONALD. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  received  and  read  with  much  interest 
the  tract  on  the  "  Unitarian  Position  "  which  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me.  With  many  of  its  statements  of 
principle  I  find  myself  in  hearty  accord  ;  and  even  where  I 
cannot  entirely  concur  in  your  conclusions,  you  so  far  carry 
my  sympathy  with  you  by  the  spirit  and  aim  with  which 
they  are  recommended,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  explain  to 
you, — as  in  self-defence, — the  grounds  of  my  partial  dissent. 

And  first,  let  me  disclaim  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
the  sentiment  which,  quite  erroneously  as  I  believe,  you 
impute  to  some  among  us, — of  objection  to  well-defined 
and  distinctly-taught  opinions  in  matters  of  theology.  With 
every  earnest  and  thoughtful  man  it  is  a  spiritual  necessity 
to  establish  himself  in  clear  and  positive  religious  convic- 
tions, and  an  imperative  duty  to  give  them  simple  and  open 
expression  in  his  worship  and  his  life.  In  every  Christian 
congregation  there  must  be,  as  the  ground  of  its  internal 
union  and  external  action,  a  fundamental  agreement  for  the 
time  being, — among  themselves  and  with  their  minister, — as 
to  the  main  features  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  the 
essentials  of  Christian  life ;  and  the  unreserved  preaching 
of  these  is  no  less  obligatory  upon  the  society  than  the 
private  profession  of  them  upon  the  individual.  Still 
further,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  wider  aggregates  of  persons 
scattered  over  the  area  of  a  province  or  a  country,  and, 
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united  in  earnest  theological  conviction,  to  combine  together 
for  the  teaching  and  vindication  of  what  they  believe  to  be 
true,  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  missionary,  and  all  similar 
agencies.  On  these  points  I  never  heard  of  any  one  who 
entertained  a  doubt ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  a  single  sentence 
ever  uttered  or  written  by  any  one  of  our  ministers  or  lay- 
men which  gives  even  the  faintest  colour  to  the  imputation 
of  indifference  to  definite  thought,  unreserved  expression, 
and  public  union  in  relation  to  theological  opinion. 

The  real  question  is  this, — whether  Theological  combi- 
nations and  Church  combinations  should  be  identical  or 
distinct  ?  If  the  sympathies  and  admirations  and  persua- 
sions which  make  men  of  one  school  of  theology  are,  in  the 
long  run,  the  same  which  group  them  into  one  Church 
fellowship  and  constitute  their  historical  unity, — then  un- 
doubtedly the  intellectual  theory  and  the  spiritual  bond 
coalesce.  And  in  all  churches  whose  very  "scheme  of 
redemption  "  is  dogmatic,  in  which  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind from  a  pre-existent  curse  and  certain  perdition,  and 
their  actual  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin,  are  made 
conditional  on  belief  in  a  given  system  of  doctrines,  there 
is  a  hopeless  inter-weaving  of  theology  with  the  spiritual 
life.  With  them  it  is  quite  true  that  if  you  alter  the  doctrine 
you  alter  the  Church ;  and  to  them  it  seems  absurd  to  re- 
cognize as  of  the  same  communion  a  believer  not  holding 
their  distinctive  characteristics.  The  logical  classification 
and  the  spiritual  classification  are  with  them  necessarily  the 
same. 

This,  however,  is  the  consequence  of  precisely  that  notion 
of  orthodoxy  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  with 
just  dislike,  and  for  which  we  substitute  the  more  generous 
recognition  of  a  Progressive  Theology  amid  sameness  of 
Spiritual  Relations.  The  consequence  is  simple  and 
obvious.  It  is  the  conscious  sameness  of  spiritual  rela- 
tions that  constitutes  a  Church ;  it  is  the  temporary  con- 
currence in  theological  opinion  that  embodies  itself  in  a 
creed  and  makes  a  Sect  in  the  proper  sense.  The  very 
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life  and  soul  of  the  former,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  in 
the  feeling  and  proclamation  of  unity  in  spite  of  difference. 
The  essence  of  the  latter  is  in  the  accentuation  of  difference 
amid  unity, — in  the  imitative  acceptance  of  the  very  principle 
and  mode  of  thought  whence  other  sects  arise.  We  are 
bound,  I  must  think,  to  hold  our  particular  form  of  personal 
opinion  on  a  different  tenure  from  the  spiritual  affections 
which  bring  successive  generations  to  kneel  in  our  churches ; 
to  treat  the  former  as  a  life  interest,  the  latter  as  a  freehold 
in  perpetuity ;  and  to  beware  of  fixing  upon  worshipping 
assemblies  and  an  ecclesiastical  body  whose  life  runs  on 
through  centuries,  the  mutable  types  of  thought  special  to 
our  own  time.  But  such  inadvertence  we  do  assuredly 
commit  the  moment  we  attach  a  doctrinal  epithet,  be  it 
"Unitarian,"  or  be  it  "Trinitarian,"  to  the  Church  of 
which  we  are  members.  Observe  what  consequences  are 
involved,  if  once  we  admit  that  the  defining  essence  of  our 
Church  is  the  Unitarian  doctrine  which  the  last  century 
has  worked  out  into  prominence.  In  that  case,  we  are 
essentially  cut  off  as  a  Church  from  identity  with  the  very 
body  of  persons  that  built  and  in  many  instances  endowed 
our  places  of  worship,  and  from  whom,  as  the  family  tomb- 
stones attest,  most  of  us  are  descended.  Upon  what 
ground,  for  instance,  can  you  claim  a  rightful  succession, 
as  you  have  so  nobly  done,  to  Matthew  Henry  and  the 
founders  of  Crook  Street,  if  you  place  the  essence  of  your 
Church  in  doctrines  which  he  did  not  hold?  When  our 
religious  properties  were  attacked  some  years  ago,  precisely 
upon  this  ground,  that  our  essence  was  Unitarianism  and 
the  founders'  certainly  was  not,  what  was  our  defence  ? 
We  denied  the  allegation,  and  pleaded  that  the  distinction 
of  us  both  was  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of 
a  Catholic  Christianity  and  open  theology  as  against  any 
fixity  of  doctrine  in  this  type  or  in  that ;  and  we  appealed 
with  special  pride  to  the  Salter's  Hall  meeting,  at  which  a 
majority  in  an  open  assembly,  almost  exclusively  Trinita- 
rian, refused  to  declare  theirs  a  Trinitarian  Church.  What 
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right  have  we  to  claim  affinity  with  that  example,  and  cele- 
brate it  among  the  glories  of  our  liberal  ancestry,  if  in  our 
own  persons  we  reverse  it,  and  abuse  the  latitude  they  left 
us  to  its  own  destruction, — establishing  the  Church  which 
they  bequeathed  us  on  the  negation  of  a  doctrine  which 
they  believed,  yet  would  not  make  their  ground  of  union  ? 
Our  whole  inheritance  from  the  past  is  bound  up  with  the 
condition,  that  we  are  not  to  plant  ourselves  as  a  Church 
on  a  dogmatic  foundation  ;  and  it  is  surely  the  grossest 
inconsistency, — our  opponents  must  think  it  hypocrisy, — at 
once  to  applaud  and  destroy  the  latitude  of  principle  which 
is  traditional  amongst  us. 

So  conscious  were  our  leading  men  of  this  at  the 'time  of 
the  attack  upon  our  chapels,  that  they  at  once  saw  the 
unfitness  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  natural  organ  of  repre- 
sentation and  defence, — I  mean  the  Unitarian  Association, — 
to  act  at  all  on  our  behalf.  How  could  an  organization, 
with  a  doctrinal  name  upon  its  face,  go  into  court  and 
plead  our  right  to  our  chapels  on  the  ground  of  their 
doctrinal  neutrality  ?  Accordingly  another  association  had 
to  be  got  up  specially  for  the  purpose, — the  English  Pres- 
byterian Association, — in  order  to  evade  the  inconsistency. 
And  I  know  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  two  founders 
of  the  Unitarian  Association  (the  late  Mr.  Aspland  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor)  that  they  committed  a  disastrous  mistake  in 
giving  a  doctrinal  name  to  the  society ;  and  that,  the  error 
being  discovered,  it  would  be  doubling  the  wrong  to  make 
the  Association  in  any  sense  the  representative  organ  of  our 
body.  I  have  this  in  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor's  own  handwriting. 
He  was  for  letting  the  Association  subside  into  a  body  of 
individuals  interested  in  the  propagation  of  Unitarianism, 
like  a  combination  for  the  diffusion  of  peace  or  temperance 
ideas ;  but  for  trusting  to  other  and  broader  agencies  to 
express  and  sustain  the  natural  affinities  of  our  Churches. 
I  confess  myself  of  quite  the  same  mind.  To  a  Unitarian 
Society, — just  as  to  a  Reform  Society, — I  would  willingly 
belong,  but  of  a  "  Unitarian  Church  "  I  could  never  be  a 
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member ;  and  I  lament  to  find  myself  more  and  more 
excluded  from  the  sympathies  and  associations  that  are 
dearest  to  me  by  the  degeneracy  of  our  Catholic  Noncon- 
formity, with  its  self-defensive  piety,  into  the  noisy  egotism 
of  the  sects. 

You  speak,  and  with  great  truth,  of  the  long  line  of 
believers  in  Unitarian  doctrine  traceable  from  the  present 
hour  up  to  the  early  ages  of  Christendom  ;  and  you  justly 
say  that  in  your  view  they  form  one  communion  with  us, 
and  are  our  spiritual  ancestry.  The  negative  side  of  this 
truth  is,  that  their  ecclesiastical  opposites  do  not  form,  in 
the  same  sense  and  degree,  one  communion  with  us,  and 
are  out  of  the  line  of  our  spiritual  ancestry.  Now  it  seems 
to  me  impossible,  without  a  most  perverse  reading  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  literature,  to  adjust  one's  sympa- 
thies to  this  arrangement.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
neither  my  intellectual  preference  nor  my  moral  admiration 
goes  heartily  with  the  Unitarian  heroes,  sects,  or  produc- 
tions of  any  age.  Ebionites,  Arians,  Socinians,  all  seem 
to  me  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  their  opponents,  and 
to  exhibit  a  type  of  thought  and  character  far  less  worthy, 
on  the  whole,  of  the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  I  am 
conscious  that  my  deepest  obligations,  as  a  learner  from 
others,  are  in  almost  every  department  to  writers  not  of 
my  own  creed.  In  Philosophy  I  have  had  to  unlearn  most 
that  I  had  imbibed  from  my  early  text  books,  and  the 
authors  in  chief  favour  with  them.  In  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, I  derive  from  Calvin  and  Whitby  the  help  that  fails 
me  in  Crell  and  Belsham.  In  Devotional  literature  and 
religious  thought,  I  find  nothing  of  ours  that  does  not  pale 
before  Augustine,  Tauler,  and  Pascal.  And  in  the  Poetry 
of  the  Church  it  is  the  Latin  or  the  German  hymns,  or  the 
lines  of  Charles  Wesley,  or  of  Keble,  that  fasten  on  my 
memory  and  heart,  and  make  all  else  seem  poor  and  cold. 
I  cannot  help  this.  I  can  only  say,  I  am  sure  it  is  no  per- 
versity •  and  I  believe  the  preference  is  founded  in  reason 
and  nature,  and  is  already  widely  spread  amongst  us.  A 
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man's  "  Church  "  must  be  the  home  of  whatever  he  most 
deeply  loves,  trusts,  admires,  and  reveres, — of  whatever 
most  divinely  expresses  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  life ;  and  to  be  torn  away  from  the 
great  company  I  have  named,  and  transferred  to  the  ranks 
which  command  a  far  fainter  allegiance,  is  an  unnatural 
and  for  me  an  inadmissible  fate.  That  I  find  myself  in 
intellectual  accordance  with  the  Socini,  or  Blandrata,  or 
Servetus  in  one  cardinal  doctrine, — and  that  a  doctrine  not 
distinctively  Christian,  but  belonging  also  to  Judaism,  to 
Islam,  and  to  simple  Deism, — is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  intense  response  wrung  from  me  by  some  of  Luther's 
readings  of  St.  Paul,  and  by  his  favourite  book,  the  "  Theo- 
logia  Germanica." 

So  much  as  to  one's  spiritual  relationship  with  the  past. 
Then  in  regard  to  the  future,  you  disclaim, — and  I  well 
know  how  sincerely, — any  idea  of  putting  dogmatic  bonds 
upon  our  successors.  Yet  surely,  if  we  make  the  Unitarian 
doctrine  the  essence  of  our  Church,  a  congregation  or 
minister  cannot  depart  from  that  doctrine  without  forfeiting 
membership  of  that  Church  and  having  to  seek  a  new 
ecclesiastical  domiciliation  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we 
mean  by  Church  exclusiveness  and  a  closed  theology.  It 
is  all  that  a  Church  can  do,  by  way  of  limiting  develop- 
ment, to  say,  if  you  quit  such  and  such  a  form  of  Christian 
doctrine,  you  must  leave  us  ;  and  it  is  precisely  what  our 
predecessors  refused  to  do.  The  habitual  use  of  a  doctri- 
nal designation  applied  to  a  worshipping  society,  or  to  any 
group  of  such  societies,  its  employment  in  public  docu- 
ments (such  as  petitions  to  Parliament)  proceeding  from 
the  body,  cannot  fail,  even  in  the  absence  of  limiting  con- 
ditions in  the  trust  deeds,  to  fix  a  certain  stereotyped 
character  upon  the  body,  and  to  mask  any  wider  latitude 
which  its  legal  constitution  may  really  possess.  This  alone 
is  enough  to  check  the  spontaneous  course  of  gradual 
change,  to  which  surely  the  conservatism  of  reverential 
prepossession  presents  sufficient  natural  resistance.  But  it 
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is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  "  Unitarian  Church,"  no  more 
decidedly  averse  to  a  creed  than  you  are,  will  abstain  from 
expressly  constituting  its  new  congregations  on  a  dogmatic 
basis,  and  introducing,  as  is  the  case  with  a  few  of  our 
existing  Chapels,  the  name  of  "  Unitarian  "  into  its  trust 
deeds;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  tying  up  of 
property  by  doctrine  is  to  attach  a  penalty  to  future  change, 
and  to  reverse  the  usage  by  which  we  have  inherited  from 
the  past. 

Another  evil  incident  to  the  naming  of  a  Church  from  a 
dogma  is  this.     At  different  times,  and  in  different  places, 
the  several  elements  of  a  doctrinal  system  will  possess  a 
a  very  different  relative  importance.     Errors  virulent  in  one 
country  may  be  dormant  in  another,  and  truths  which  are 
primary  in  the  life  of  one  age  may  be  quite  secondary  in 
another.     If   the  first  earnest  revolt  from  some  false  or 
partial  conception  is  permitted  to  shape  itself  into  a  church 
the   consequence  inevitably  is,  that   when   the   corrective 
testimony  has  been  duly  delivered,  the  antithesis  which 
provoked  it  gets  softened,  and  the  interest  in  it  declines  ; 
the  mind  of  a  new  generation  passes  on  to  other  and   less 
exhausted  themes,  and  in  dealing  with  its  own  living  prob- 
lems is  apt  to  find  the  pledges  of  the  antecedent  period  a 
mere  dead  weight  of  anachronism.     Is  it  possible,  for  in- 1 
stance,  to  deny  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  Unita-  \ 
rian  controversy  has  materially  declined  within  the  last  half  1 
century  ?     Better  insight  into  the  origin  and   meaning  of  I 
the  Trinitarian  scheme,  more  philosophical  appreciation  off 
its  leading  terms  —  Substance,  Personality,  Nature,  &c.— 
and  more  sympathetic  approach  to  the  minds  of  living  be-1 
lievers  in  it,  have  greatly  modified  our  estimates,  and  dis- 1 
inclined  many  of  us  to  make  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine,  1 
any  more  than  its  acceptance,  a  condition  of  church  com-v 
munion.     Where  it  is  totally  divorced,  as  it  is  generally  on 
the  Continent,  and  with  all  the  newer  phases  of  belief  in 
and  out  of  the  English  Church,  from  all  ideas  of  birth-sin, 
of  satisfaction,  of  election,  of  endless  punishment, — where 
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it  is  reduced  to  a  personal  blending  of  the  Godhead  with 
our  humanity,  and  applied  to  intensify  the  glory  of  self- 
sacrifice, — it  leaves  for  some  of  the  noblest  of  our  men  and 
women  a  larger  ground  of  sympathy  with  it  than  the  sort 
of  miraculously-confirmed  Deism  which  often  passes  under 
the  Unitarian  name.  In  this  way,  real  and  living  concords 
break  through  the  lines  of  nominal  and  comparatively 
formal  classification.  And  interval  of  space  has  the  same 
effect  in  this  respect  as  change  of  time.  In  America, 
Unitarian  doctrine  has  been  worked  out  indirectly  from 
several  starting  points,  different  from  each  other  and  from 
ours.  By  your  rule  they  fall  under  the  same  ecclesiastical 
category  with  ourselves  and  with  the  Boston  Unitarians. 
Yet  practically,  the  spiritual  affinity  uniting  us  to  them  is 
far  less  genuine  and  close  than  we  feel  for  other  bodies  of 
Christians  of  whom  we  cannot  predicate  our  doctrinal 
name.  So  on  the  Continent,  there  are  Protestants  of  ris- 
ing eminence  and  influence  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in 
Germany,  who,  it  is  well  known,  \vould  fall  under  your 
definition  of  our  Church.  Yet  they  decline  to  identify 
themselves  with  us  ;  and  Athanase  Coquerel,  partly  from 
this  feeling,  refused  to  preach  before  the  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation a  few  months  ago.  They  do  not  like  our  narrow 
theological  position  ;  the  doctrine  we  put  forth  as  chief  is 
to  them  but  secondary.  Their  minds  are  engaged  on 
other  and  more  comprehensive  questions ;  their  eye  is  on 
the  future,  while  we  are  clinging  to  the  past.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  if  the  natural  sympathies  of  the  present  age 
are  to  have  way,  and  the  liberal,  thoughtful,  earnest-minded 
Christians  of  our  own  and  other  countries  are  to  be  brought 
into  any  mutual  understanding,  it  must  be  through  some 
other  agencies  than  the  word  "  Unitarian  "  and  that  which 
it  represents.  Depend  upon  it,  it  no  longer  answers  to  the 
real,  essential,  living  groupings  of  our  time.  As  private 
persons,  let  you  and  me  and  others,  by  all  means,  bear  it 
wherever  there  is  occasion  to  mark  as  ours  the  particular 
opinion  which  it  designates.  But  let  us  not  attempt  to 
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force  that  opinion  into  a  relative  position  which  it  cannot 
make  good,  much  less  to  stamp  it  into  the  essence  of  a 
Non-conformist  body,  whose  past  we  thus  obliterate,  and 
whose  future  we  restrict. 

You  will  probably  ask  me,  what  distinctive  name  I  would 
substitute  for  the  doctrinal  one?  Were  it  particularly  desir- 
able to  assume  an  invariable  distinctive  name,  it  would  not, 
I  think,  be  impossible  to  find  one.  Distinction,  however, 
is  precisely  what  others  indeed,  from  their  point  of  view, 
may  be  anxious  to  impose  upon  us ;  but  what  we  should 
not  be  anxious  to  assume  for  ourselves.  Our  attitude  ought 
to  be  just  what  the  attitude  of  our  founders  was.  "  We  are 
no  sect  going  aside  out  of  zeal  for  some  fraction  of  doctrine 
to  make  a  new  and  pet  church  of  our  own.  We  wish  to 
stay  with  you,  our  brethren  in  Christ,  only  you  will  not  let 
us  ;  you  have  artifices  of  metaphysic  by  which  you  narrow 
the  way  of  life.  Our  conscience  cannot  pass,  and  must 
seek  her  God  alone,  till  you  take  the  hindrance  away,  or 
come  over  to  be  with  us  where  no  hindrance  is."  Of  a  body 
that  speaks  thus  the  differentia  is,  to  have  no  differentia  ; 
and  therefore  to  eschew  for  itself  any  distinctive  name,  un- 
less it  be  one  that  holds  up  to  view  its  openness  and  catho- 
licity. Had  we  a  representative  organization,  it  might  be 
important  to  have  such  a  collective  name.  But  so  long  as 
we  have  to  speak  chiefly  of  individual  congregations,  or  of 
the  body  (as  on  occasion  of  addressing  the  Throne)  in  its 
historical  character,  I  am  of  opinion  that  local,  accidental, 
traditional  names,  varying  even  at  different  places  or  times, 
are  intrinsically  preferable  to  precise  and  logical  designa- 
tions. If  a  body  is  to  run  through  a  long  historical  deve- 
lopment, it  is  impossible  to  seize  its  true  idea  a  priori ;  its 
essence  is  always  coming  out ;  and,  to  correspond  with  the 
reality,  the  name  must  be  flexible  and  expansive,  and  must 
shun  a  precision  true  for  to-day,  but  false  for  yesterday  and 
to-morrow.  Not  being  anxious  to  form  a  sect,  but  only,  till 
better  days,  to  keep  open  and  unexclusive  some  little  corner 
in  the  Church  meant  to  be  Universal,  I  am  quite  content 
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with  a  stock  of  provisional  and  accidental  names.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  inherit  no  other  expresses  the  very  genius 
of  the  large-hearted  and  self-renouncing  Christianity  from 
which  we  spring. 

I  must  entreat  your  forgiveness,  my  dear  sir,  for  this  long 
infliction,  far  longer  than  I  at  all  intended  when  I  began. 
The  subject  has  a  certain  melancholy  interest  for  me  ;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  time  gives  little  encouragement  to  discuss 
it.  The  Unitarian  Association  having  recently  done  me 
the  honour  to  offer  me  the  chair  at  their  annual  meeting,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  in  declining,  to  explain  the  precise  ex- 
tent to  which  I  could  identify  myself  with  their  action  ;  and 
to  invite  attention  to  the  question,  Whether  their  basis 
might  not  be  advantageously  enlarged?  As  this  letter 
elicited  no  response,  I  suppose  it  was  thought  unadvisable 
to  open  the  question  which  it  raised ;  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Taylor's  remark  comes  true,  that  it  is  vain  to  look  to  the 
Association  itself  for  any  reform  of  its  own  basis.  Your 
pamphlet  revived  the  train  of  thought,  and  made  me  long 
once  more  for  some  better  life  than  our  churches  seem 
likely  to  attain.  So  I  have  visited  my  vain  aspirations  upon 
you. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  MARTINEAU. 

Castletown  of  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  Aug.  6,  1859. 
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A   SECOND     LETTER     TO     THE     REV.     S.    F.     MACDONALD,     IN 
REPLY   TO   THE   CRITICS    OF   THE    FIRST. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  few  remarks  which  I  was  tempted  to 
make  on  your  little  tract,  "  The  Unitarian  Position,"  have 
called  forth  such  copious  criticism,  that  it  seems  incumbent 
on  me  to  review  my  own  argument  under  the  new  lights  it 
has  received.  And  in  doing  so,  I  venture  again  to  address 
myself  to  you ;  because  to  no  one  else  apparently,  among 
those  who  differ  from  me,  have  I  succeeded  in  conveying 
my  meaning  clearly  and  without  offence.  My  letter  to  you, 
thrown  off  with  the  haste  and  unreservedness  of  private 
correspondence,  was  perhaps  ill-adapted  for  the  ends  of 
public  exposition.  But  the  readiness  and  candour  with 
which  you  apprehended  me,  deceived  me  into  the  hope  that 
my  statement,  with  all  its  faults,  would  in  the  main  be  in- 
telligible to  others  too,  and  induced  me  to  comply  with 
your  wish  for  its  publication.  I  find  however  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  replies  it  has  received  addressed  to 
opinions  which  it  does  not  contain,  and  which  I  do  not 
hold ;  whilst  its  fundamental  argument  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  escape  notice  altogether.  To  clear  the  way,  let 
me  restate  that  argument,  numbering  its  several  propositions 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

I.  i.  Though  for  individual  believers  definite  theological 

conviction  is  important  to  the  spiritual  life ;  and 
ii.  For  simultaneous  fellow-worshippers  a  correspond- 
ing theological  sympathy  is  indispensable ; 
II.  i.  Yet  it  is  wrong  for  permanent  Churches  to  fix  their 
standard  of  belief,  and   commit    their  religious 
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life  to  the  hazards  of  a  specific  type  of  doctrine  ; 
and 
ii.    We,  in  particular,  cannot  do  so  without 

1.  Readopting    that   notion  of  "  Orthodoxy "   (as 

entering  into  the  relation  between  God  and 
man)  which  we  profess  to  reject ; 

2.  Compelling    our    Church-sympathies    and  our 

natural    reverence   often  to  run  across  each 
other ; 

3.  Breaking  with  the  Past  from  which  we  spring ; 

and 

4.  Compromising  the  Future  which  we  prepare. 
III.  Hence  we  should  beware  of 

i.  Accepting  any  doctrinal  organization,  however  use- 
ful its  functions  in  other  respects,  as  repre- 
sentative organ  of  our  group  of  congregations ; 
and  of 

ii.  Distinguishing  ourselves  ecclesiastically  from  the 
General  Christian  Church  by  any  name,  unless 
expressing 

1.  Either  our  historical  origin, 

2.  Or  our  refusal  to  limit  God's  grace  in  Christ  by 

dogmatic  conditions. 

A  mere  glance  at  this  abstract  will  show  that  the  sole 
question  discussed  by  me  was  this  :  "  What  is  the  right 
constitution  for  a  Congregation  or  Church,  which  contem- 
plates permanent  existence  through  successive  generations, 
and  aims  at  living  adaptation  to  each  in  turn  ?  "  And  one 
part  of  my  answer  to  the  question  was  this  :  "  You  must 
provide  for  he  development  of  doctrine  into  forms  diver- 
gent from  your  own ;  as  you  also  have  receded  in  belief 
from  forerunners  whose  memorials  are  in  your  grave-yards 
and  on  your  chapel-walls."  The  possibility,  nay  the  inevit- 
ableness,  of  this  succession  of  different  types  of  doctrine,  I 
certainly  maintain.  But  the  co-existence  of  opposite  beliefs, 
— say  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian, — among  the  simultaneous 
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members  of  the  same  congregation,  I  have  never  contem- 
plated ;  no  sentence  can  be  quoted  from  my  letter,  which 
gives  the  slightest  countenance  to  such  a  proposal ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  statement  is  emphatically  made,  that  "in 
every  Christian  congregation  there  must  be,  as  the  ground 
of  its  internal  union  and  external  action,  a  fundamental 
agreement  for  the  time  being, — among  themselves  and  with 
their  minister, — as  to  the  main  features  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  the  essentials  of  Christian  life."  Judge  then  of 
my  astonishment  at  the  question  put  to  me  by  one  critic 
after  another,  "How  can  opposite  believers  join  in  the 
same  worship  ?  "  The  question  is  altogether  irrelevant.  I 
have  never  attempted  to  unite  incompatible  theologies,  or 
to  do  violence  to  the  natural  affinities  which  bring  some 
worshippers  together  and  keep  others  apart.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  would  give  the  freest  play  to  these  affinities,  and  let 
them  work  out  their  own  combinations,  purely  by  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  sympathy.  And  it  is  precisely  on  this 
account,  that  I  shrink  from  prejudging  their  possible  varie- 
ties, and  setting  up  the  theological  divisions  of  one  age  as 
valid  for  all  time.  Let  each  generation  of  Christian  people 
dispose  itself  according  to  its  own  congenialities ;  and  there- 
fore not  find  itself  fixed  in  the  framework  of  a  prior  classifi- 
cation. 

Let  me  then  disclaim  once  more, — I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
superfluous, — any  objection  to  "  a  definite  Unitarian  theo- 
logy," any  desire  to  check  its  open  and  zealous  "  avowal," 
any  approval  of  negligent  vagueness  or  conscious  reserve  of 
religious  conviction,  any  expectation  of  coaxing  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  to  worship  together.  I  simply  say  to  my 
fellow-believers,  "  In  clearing  your  conscience  and  uttering 
your  truth  to-day,  respect  the  conscience  and  the  truth  of 
to-morrow.  You  are  mortal ;  the  Church  is  immortal ; 
your  own  portion  of  it  counts,  and  is  to  count,  by  centuries. 
In  your  personal  action  on  your  own  time,  use  without  stint 
the  right,  discharge  without  fear  the  duties,  of  an  ingenuous 
Christian  soul.  But  in  providing  for  the  Future,  which  be- 
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longs  to  other  consciences  and  not  to  yours, — in  speaking 
for  the  Church  into  which  you  were  born  and  from  which 
you  will  die, — remember  that  your  concern  with  it  is  not 
discretionary,  but  fiduciary;  beware  of  entailing  on  it  a  per- 
manent tribute  to  your  own  opinions ;  and  see  to  it,  that 
you  close  not  against  another  age  any  door  which  you  found 
open  for  your  own."  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  this 
principle  is  the  only  part  of  our  English  Presbyterian  in- 
heritance of  which  I  have  ever  expressed  appreciation  and 
respect.  Whether  it  has  come  down  to  us  by  intentional 
transmission,  or  by  ecclesiastical  accident,  is  of  small  con- 
sequence to  those  who  value  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  not 
for  whence  and  how  it  came.  To  represent  me,  therefore, 
as  zealous  for  a  Presbyterian  revival,  and  full  of  misplaced 
admiration  for  a  questionable  party  and  an  extinct  age  of 
the  Church,  is  simply  a  flourish  of  theological  rhetoric. 

There  is  another  source  of  misunderstanding  between 
me  and  my  critics,  which  it  may  be  well  to  clear  away, 
before  proceeding  further.  In  speaking  of  "  our  "  position, 
"  our  "  duty,  &c.,  they  have  used  their  "  we"  "  us"  "  our" 
with  an  extension  different  from  my  own.  The  class  de- 
noted by  their  first  personal  pronoun  is  a  doctrinal  class, 
the  believers  of  Unitarian  faith.  The  class  denoted  by 
my  first  personal  pronoun,  is  an  historical  class,  viz.,  that 
ecclesiastical  family  of  English  Nonconformists,  including 
the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn,  which  constitutes  our 
congregational  succession,  and  finds  in  our  chapels  and 
institutions  its  religious  home.  Of  this  great  class  I  had 
surely  reason  to  say  that  its  essence  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Unitarian  doctrine :  but  by  misapplying  the  assertion  to  his 
own  little  "  we,"  one  of  my  critics  makes  me  say  "  that  it 
is  not  the  essence  of  Unitarianism  that  it  should  remain 
Unitarian.""*  Sarcasms  won  by  such  fallacious  substitu- 
tions do  not  help  us  to  solve  the  real  question  :  "  Which 
of  these  two  classes  is  the  true  '  We,1  to  be  most  fitly 

*  Mr.  Bowman's  letter  in  the  Inquirer  of  Sept.  10,  p.  818. 
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identified  with  the  historical  life  and  personality  of  our 
congregations  ?  " 

Without  further  notice  of  misconceptions  for  which,  if 
they  are  dismissed  for  the  future,  I  am  content  to  bear  the 
blame  in  the  past,  I  will  now  take  up  in  succession  the 
leading  propositions  in  the  foregoing  abstract,  and  avail 
myself  of  the  critiques  upon  them  to  give  them  some 
additional  illustration. 

The  first  (I.  i.)  has  regard  to  the  value  of  definite  religious 
convictions,  and  their  ingenuous  avowal.  Whilst  I  rejoice 
to  find  my  critics,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  my  state- 
ment on  this  head,  I  cannot  accept  their  approval  without 
protest  against  their  evident  surprise ;  or  take  it  to  myself 
alone,  whilst  others  are  excluded  from  it  as  "  less  wise." 
That  there  is  any  party,  or  fraction  of  a  party,  among  us, 
indifferent  to  positive  religious  truth,  or  careless  of  its  in- 
culcation, I  believe  to  be  a  pure  fiction,  contradicted  by  the 
habitual  speech  and  action  of  the  persons  prejudiced  by  it. 
There  are,  doubtless,  different  estimates  among  us  as  to  the 
relative  interest  and  importance  of  the  several  parts  of 
Christian  faith :  what  is  primary  with  one  may  be  secondary 
with  another;  but  if  each  is  faithful  to  his  own  "proportion 
of  faith,"  neither  is  entitled  to  charge  the  other  with  in- 
difference. 

The  declaration,  however,  on  this  matter  which  so  well 
satisfies  most  of  my  critics,  is  precisely  what  dissatisfies  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  them  all,  Mr.  S.  Greg.*  He  asks, 
whether,  after  all,  it  is  necessary  or  even  possible  for  most 
minds  to  define  to  themselves,  with  any  nicety,  the  form  and 
contents  of  their  Christian  faith ;  and  whether  therefore 
(passing  on  to  the  next  proposition,  I.  ii.)  a  ground  of 
common  worship  may  not  be  found,  in  our  simple  religious 
needs,  apart  from  the  condition  of  any  ascertained  theo- 
logical agreement. 

These  questions  go  very  deep  into  the  relation  between 
scientific  theology  and  the  religious  life ;  and  I  am  truly 
*  Letter  in  the  Inquirer  of  Sept.  17,  p.  845. 

VOL.    ii.  c  c 
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grateful  to  Mr.  S.  Greg  for  raising  them.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  "  spiritual  necessity "  which  lies  on  "  every 
earnest  and  thoughtful  man"  to  "establish  himself  in 
clear  and  positive  religious  convictions,"  I  did  not  mean  to 
represent  that  necessity  as  equally  imperative  and  equally 
searching  for  all.  I  had  in  view  chiefly  the  more  intellec- 
tual classes  of  this  inquisitive  age ;  for  whom  in  general 
religion  is  impossible  without  some  determinate  theory  on 
which  the  reason  can  repose.  Being  pressed,  however,  to 
greater  fulness  and  exactitude  of  statement,  I  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  agree  with  Mr.  S.  Greg,  that  the  religious  conscious- 
ness,— the  simple  impulse  of  piety, — is  usually  indeterminate 
before  it  is  determinate  ;  shapes  itself  into  a  cry, — a  prayer, 
— a  trust, — before  it  defines  itself  into  a  thought ;  and  in 
its  own  experiences  (at  once  interpreting  Scripture  and 
interpreted  by  it)  furnishes  the  materials  which  the  under- 
standing afterwards  elaborates  into  a  theology.  Without 
presuming  to  deny  that  an  opposite  order  is  possible,  viz., 
logical  thinking  first  and  a  suitable  kindling  of  affection 
afterwards,  I  believe  the  general  fact  to  be  that  Feeling 
goes  before  Idea.  Wherever  the  fresh  forces  of  our  nature 
are  at  work  upon  Divine  things, — or,  as  I  would  rather  say, 
wherever  God's  spirit  is  moving  in  the  soul, — there  is  a  dim 
and  solemn  feeling  of  our  way  out  of  darkness  into  light ; 
and  the  season  of  deepest  faith  and  worship  is  prior  to  the 
analysis  of  notions  and  determination  of  creed.  If  this 
be  so,  there  must  be  a  time  in  every  religious  movement, 
and  there  must  be  persons  at  all  times,  truly  corresponding 
to  Mr.  S.  Greg's  description, — capable  of  profound  and 
effectual  piety,  without  much  precision  of  belief,  and  with 
no  exercise  of  judgment  on  its  diversities.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  do  we  then  gain  anything  for  the  sanctities  of  life 
by  flinging  in  among  these  people  the  spirit  of  critical 
reflection  and  theological  comparison  ?  I  cannot  think  it  : 
the  "  spiritual  necessity "  of  which  I  speak  has  not  yet 
arisen  here ;  and  it  would  be  a  wretched  pedantry  indeed 
to  anticipate  the  crisis  of  "  free  inquiry  "  in  a  community 
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like  this.  But  with  the  general  progress  of  culture  which 
takes  place  in  a  country  like  ours,  this  state  of  mind  cannot 
continue ;  restfulness  in  religion  is  incompatible  with  move- 
ment in  everything  else;  and  could  it  even  be  secured, 
would  be  turned,  as  an  incongruous  exception,  from  a 
blessing  into  a  curse.  There  is  a  necessary  relation,  which 
it  is  the  infatuation  of  churches  to  ignore,  between  the  modes 
of  human  faith  and  the  general  condition  of  the  human 
faculties  ;  and  unless  the  one  shares  the  variations  of  the 
other,  the  proportions  of  truth  and  nature  are  lost ;  and  the 
sweet  and  noble  piety  of  one  age  passes  into  the  degrading 
superstition  of  another.  In  a  progressive  society,  scepticism 
of  inadequate  beliefs  is  a  permanent  and  healthful,  though 
painful,  necessity  ;  happily  followed  by  an  equally  constant 
emergence  into  higher  religious  apprehensions  which  restore 
the  harmony.  It  is  in  this  revising  and  reconstituting 
power,  that  Thought  has  its  indispensable  function  with 
regard  to  faith;  and  if,  through  conservative  fear  or  the 
luxury  of  sentiment,  it  is  indolent  in  this  field,  while  active 
in  others,  the  blight  of  unfaithfulness  and  unreality  will 
rest  on  the  religion.  This  is  "  the  spiritual  necessity  "  to 
which  I  referred  as  urging  "  every  earnest  and  thoughtful 
man  "  to  definite  convictions.  And  though  it  presses  with 
very  different  degrees  of  intensity  on  different  minds,  and 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  apply  the  same  rule  in  the  same 
measure  to  all,  yet  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in 
general  the  members  of  our  congregations  have  too  much 
"  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  "  in  theology  to  relapse  into 
the  stage  of  spontaneous  and  unreflecting  piety,  or  dispense 
with  the  obligation  of  at  once  thinking  and  living  out  their 
faith  into  conscious  clearness.  I  do  not,  indeed,  deny  to 
my  friend,  that  we  are  overdone  with  the  critical  spirit  ; 
and  with  him  I  sigh  for  some  holier  and  more  genial  season 
to  our  churches.  But  if  the  disproportion  is  to  be  reme- 
died, it  must  be  not  by  detaining  the  restless  understand- 
ing, but  by  hastening  the  lagging  love.  The  scientific 
spirit  is  too  strong  in  our  days  to  co-exist  with  indistinct- 
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ness  of  religious  belief  and  teaching,  or  to  suffer  widely- 
divergent  theologies  within  the  same  worshipping  assembly. 
The  precise  degree  of  latitude  possible  without  compromise 
of  sincerity  can  only  be  determined  by  practical  experience. 
This  brings  me  to  the  complaint  of  the  Christian  Re- 
former, that  I  have  overlooked  the  impossibility  of  uniting 
Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  in  worship,  and  have  treated 
the  difference  between  them  as  one  of  opinion  only,  which 
a  liberal  spirit  might  be  content  to  waive.*  My  first  re- 
ply has  been  already  given ;  I  have  never  proposed  to 
unite  contemporaneous  Trinitarians  and  Unitarians  in  the 
same  congregation ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  come  across 
this  difficulty  about  worship  at  all.  My  next  reply  is  an 
appeal  from  mere  book-theology,  with  its  over-sharp  an- 
tagonisms of  doctrine,  to  the  living  facts  of  the  world.  In 
•the  development  of  religious  belief,  incompatible  extremes 
•do  not  stand  next  each  other,  so  that  the  Church  moves  by 
logical  leaps  from  full  orthodoxy  to  the  opposite  heterodoxy ; 
but  the  change  is  one  of  insensible  transition,  involving  at 
no  point  any  revolutionary  breach  of  sympathy.  This  fact 
materially  qualifies  the  conclusions  we  should  form  from 
mere  abstract  study  of  dogmatic  antipathies.  Most  of  our 
own  congregations  were  once  Trinitarian;  the  different 
.members  passed,  with  every  variety  of  speed,  into  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  which  now  prevails;  and,  all  through 
the  period  of  transition,  the  phenomenon  said  to  be  im- 
possible indisputably  existed ;  some  Trinitarians  habitually 
worshipped  with  some  anti-Trinitarians.  And  are  we  now? 
in  proud  consciousness  of  superior  light,  to  pronounce  that 
partnership  a  sin  ? 

So  much  for  the  conditional  clauses  (I.)  of  the  argument. 
In  the  opening  of  its  consequent  members  (II.  i.)  I  very 
inadequately  pointed  out  what  seems  to  me  the  essential 
distinction  between  other  Christian  bodies  and  our  own  ;  a 
distinction  which,  if  it  holds,  ought  to  lead  us  not  to  imitate 
their  methods,  but  to  reverse  them.  What  is  a  Church  ? 
*  Christian  Reformer for  Oct.,  p.  610. 
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A  Society  for  realizing  harmony  or  reconciliation  between 
Man  and  God.  And  in  constituting  it,  how  are  we  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  essence  which  we  must  secure  and  the 
accidents  which  we  may  leave  free?  By  looking  to  the 
terms  of  this  reconciliation ;  taking  them  all  in,  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  end  in  view ;  and  leaving  out  all  else,  be  it 
ever  so  intrinsically  good  in  other  relations.  It  is  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  principle  that  most  Christians  have  embodied 
in  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  a  scheme  of  doctrine  : 
not  because  that  scheme  was  true,  but  because  without 
faith  in  it  there  was  no  reconciliation.  It  stood  there  as  the 
primary  means  of  grace,  as  making  the  difference  between 
a  soul  lost  and  a  soul  redeemed ;  and  had  its  claim  been 
other  than  this,  had  it  been  simply  sound  belief  or  even 
revealed  knowledge,  momentous  to  the  mind  but  without 
this  paramount  relation  to  the  spiritual  life,  it  would  have 
remained  among  non-essentials.  Now  what  in  our  view  is 
the  error  of  these  Christians  ?  Not  surely  that  they  ground 
their  society  upon  the  need,  and  find  its  essence  in  the 
appointed  way,  of  harmonized  relations  between  God  and 
man ;  but  that,  among  the  terms  of  that  harmony,  they  in- 
clude states  of  belief  which  turn  out  to  be  significant  of 
nothing  spiritual,  and  destitute  of  constraining  evidence  ; 
so  that  they  may  be  present  or  absent  without  determining, 
anything  respecting  the  life  and  love  of  God  within  the  soul. 
We  justly  complain  of  this  "  orthodox  "  constitution  of  a 
Church,  that  it  reckons  among  "  essentials  "  what  is  really 
neutral  with  regard  to  our  union  with  God.  Do  we  not, 
however,  fall  into  the  very  same  error,  if  we  set  up  as  our 
essential  a  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Unipersonality  of  God  ? 
Does  its  belief  turn  the  scale  between  the  life  of  sinful  dis- 
tance from  him,  and  the  life  of  conscious  nearness  to  him  ? 
Can  we  say  that  sanctity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  all  that  makes 
us  akin  to  him,  are  even  usually  rarer  among  Trinitarians 
than  among  ourselves  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  set  down  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  sins  and  impieties  that 
alienate  us  from  Him  ? — or  the  opposite  doctrine  with  the 
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graces  and  affections  that  renew  his  image  in  us  ?  If  not, 
then  this  dogmatic  distinction  has  no  more  business  at  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  than  the  other  scheme 
whose  "  essentiality  "  we  justly  impugn.  Nothing  has  any 
right  to  such  a  place,  except  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  that  harmony  with  God  in  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
attains  its  end.  Christianity  is  a  divine  dispensation  for 
bringing  men  into  conscious  union  with  the  Holiest  of  all, 
with  the  Father  through  the  Son :  a  Church  is  an  institu- 
tion embodying  and  applying  the  distinctively  Christian 
requisites  to  this  end, — the  dying  away  to  sin  and  self,  and 
the  rising  into  strength,  goodness  and  love  by  filial  surrender 
to  the  Perfect  Will.  To  these  (in  the  fundamental  bases- of 
the  Church)  nothing  must  be  added ;  from  these  nothing 
may  be  taken  ;  they  are  to  stand  clear  of  everything  else, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  world  of  the  one  way  which  it  is 
darkness  and  death  to  miss.  Subsidiary  aids, — such  as  a 
rational  theory  of  the  Divine  nature  and  of  the  person  of 
Christ, — are  deserving  of  high  consideration  as  accessories, 
and,  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  Church  by  the 
free  conscience  of  successive  generations,  must  enter  largely 
into  its  action  and  expression :  but  to  that  secondary  position 
they  must  be  religiously  kept,  unless  the  Church  is  to  betray 
its  spiritual  function,  and  sink  into  a  Theological  Institute. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  at  least  gives  us  a 
clear  intelligible  rule  for  distinguishing  between  the  "  open 
questions  "  and  the  immutable  basis  of  a  Church, — a  rule 
fairly  drawn  from  the  idea  and  object  of  such  an  association. 
If  you  reject  this  rule,  you  will  want  some  other ;  and  I 
know  of  none  that  will  not  draw  the  line  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly arbitrary ;  not  having  the  whole  uniting  force  of  the 
spiritual  affections  on  one  side,  and  the  mental  variables  on 
the  other  ;  but  running  somewhere  across  the  field  of  intel- 
lectual differences  in  theology,  and  ever  liable  to  shift  with 
the  movable  accentuation  of  conviction  and  controversy. 
The  great  strength  of  the  Unitarian  protest  against  the 
creeds  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  lie,  not  so  much  in  the 
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logic  directed  against  their  truth,  as  in  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious appeal  against  their  pretended  essentiality.  There 
.are  comparatively  few  who  will  follow  you  into  the  evidences 
on  so  deep  a  question,  and  commit  themselves  to  a  verdict 
on  the  case.  But  there  are  thousands  ready  with  a  re- 
sponse when  you  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  these 
subtleties,  which  they  fear  to  touch,  can  really  mingle 
with  the  essential  conditions  of  Divine  grace.  Here  you 
reach  at  once  the  deep  and  ineradicable  sense  of  the  Divine 
justice  and  love,  and  win,  not  an  answer  from  the  intellect, 
but  an  Amen  from  the  soul.  And  this  is  our  proper  atti- 
tude before  the  great  heart  of  the  struggling  world.  With 
the  theologian,  discuss  the  controversy  with  all  care,  and 
say  "Your  doctrine  is  not  true."  But  before  the  open  face 
of  mankind  go  to  the  churches  and  say,  "  Your  doctrine  is 
intrusive,  and  you  have  no  right  to  put  it  where  it  is  :  people 
may  find  God  with  it ;  they  can  find  Him  also  without  it : 
cease  to  narrow  the  way  of  life."  In  so  speaking  however 
we  surely  should  remember  that  this  argument  of  neutrality 
cuts  both  ways ;  and  a  doctrine  which  it  is  simply  non- 
essential  to  affirm  it  cannot  be  essential  to  deny. 

To  make  the  Unitarian  doctrine  therefore  the  essence  of 
our  church  appears  to  me  to  imply,  unless  we  surrender  the 
whole  idea  of  a  church,  a  re-adoption  of  that  very  notion  of 
Orthodoxy  (as  entering  into  the  relation  between  God  and 
man)  which  we  profess  to  reject. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  topic  in  my  letter,  which  seems  to 
have  most  touched  the  sensitiveness  of  my  critics.  A  doc- 
trinal basis,  I  remarked,  would  compel  our  Church  sympa- 
thies and  our  natural  reverence  often  to  run  across  each 
other  (II.  ii.  2).  Now  in  order  to  prove  this  point,  what 
did  I  require  ?  Did  I  want  instances  in  which  my  sect- 
sympathies  and  my  natural  reverence  run  together  ?  Did 
not  the  exigency  of  the  argument  demand,  on  the  contrary, 
a  selection  of  cases  in  which  the  two  feelings  traverse  each 
other  ?  To  such  cases  then  I  confined  myself,  not  because 
there  was  no  opposite  class,  but  because  these  alone  had 
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any  pertinence  ;  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  a  reader 
could  mistake  these  illustrative  examples  for  a  balanced 
confession  of  my  mental  history.  Yet  this  list  of  acknow- 
ledgments, in  which  I  have  recorded  certain  obligations  to 
Trinitarians,  and  certain  disappointments  in  Unitarians,  has 
been  made  the  ground  of  the  strangest  complaints.*  "It  is 
so  one-sided  "  : — as  if  to  make  it  "  other-sided  "  would  not 
simply  have  destroyed  its  relevance.  "  It  picks  out  all  the 
uninteresting  Unitarian  bodies,  about  which  nobody  much 
cares  "  : — as  if  this  were  not  the  very  point  to  be  made  out, 
that  often  Unitarianism  came  in  a  form  with  which  it  was 
impossible  to  sympathize.  "  It  disparagingly  omits  all  men- 
tion of  Milton,  Locke,  Newton,  Priestley,  Channing,  Lind- 
sey,  Armstrong,  &c."  : — as  if  their  omission  from  a  list  of 
persons  with  whom  I  could  not  sympathize  were  not  the  sign 
that  with  them  I  do  sympathize.  "  It  is  plain  from  all  this 
that  Mr.  Martineau  loves  and  admires  nothing  Unitarian." 
Why,  what  is  my  argument  in  this  very  place  ? — that  the 
two  classifications,  viz.,  that  of  theological  agreement,  and 
that  of  heartfelt  reverence,  often  cross  one  another :  which 
surely  means,  that  they  run  neither  constantly  together  nor 
constantly  apart ;  but  bring  me  to  love  and  venerate  some 
Trinitarians  and  some  Unitarians.  And  who  those  Uni- 
tarians chiefly  are  is  no  matter,  as  my  critics  are  well  aware, 
of  doubtful  inference  ;  for  from  my  youth  up  it  has  been 
my  joy  to  own,  in  words  which  they  have  heard  or  seen,  an 
ineffaceable  debt  to  Priestley,  to  Carpenter,  to  Channing. 

In  the  selection  of  examples  to  illustrate  this  point  I  was 
necessarily  limited  to  the  narrow  range  of  my  own  reading  : 
had  this  been  more  extensive,  doubtless  happier  instances 
might  have  been  found.  Yet  why  my  critics  should  think 
it  paradoxical  in  me  to  admire  Calvin's  skill  as  an  Inter- 
preter, and  in  this  relation  to  couple  his  name  with  Whitby's, 
I  am  unable  to  discover.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  logic 

*  Inquirer  of  Sept.  3,  p.  786.  Ibid.  Sept.  10,  p.  Sio.  Mr.  Bow- 
man's Letter  in  do.  p.  818.  Christian  Reformer  for  Oct.,  p.  612,, 
seqq. 
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of  the  objection  it  is  of  this  nature :  "  How  can  Calvin 
explain  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans?  Did  he  not  burn 
Servetus  ?  "  "  Calvin  was  a  Necessarian  ;  Mr.  Martineau  is 
not :  how  can,  the  one  help  the  other  through  Philip- 
pians  ?  "  "Whitby  died  in  1726,  recanting  his  Trinitarian- 
ism,  and  begging  that  his  commentary  might  be  altered 
accordingly  ;  is  it  not  then  a  blunder  to  cite  the  ^altered 
Commentary  of  1703  as  a  sample  of  Trinitarian  interpre- 
tation ?  "*  These  are  arguments  which  I  cannot  answer. 
And  as  to  the  dissimilarity  between  these  two  theologians, 
it  is  precisely  what  recommended  to  me  their  combination  : 
to  mention  two  Athanasians,  or  two  ante-Nicenes,  would 
have  been  a  practical  tautology  ;  and  it  is  just  the  contrast 
of  their  theology  which  favourably  tells  upon  their  exegesis 
in  different  portions  of  Scripture.  In  regard  to  the  great 
Swiss  reformer  a  startling  judgment  of  Mr.  Hallam's  is 
quoted  against  me  ;  f  a  judgment  so  strangely  inapplicable 
to  writings  notoriously  consulted,  translated,  republished  to 
this  hour,  terse  and  lucid  in  their  language,  and  singularly 
free  from  scholastic  repulsiveness,  that  I  wondered  to  think 
how  great  historians,  like  great  poets,  could  sometimes 
doze.  On  turning  to  the  page  however  (to  which  the 
Christian  Reformer  did  not  help  me  by  any  reference)  I 
find  the  persons  of  whom  Mr.  Hallam  is  speaking  thus 
introduced :  "  These  elder  champions  of  a  long  war, 

*  Inquirer  of  Sept.  3,  p.  786.     Christian  Reformer,  Oct.,  p.  614. 

f  "Of  Calvin  and  his  contemporaries  we  may  say,  in  the  striking 
language  of  the  late  Mr.  Hallam  (who  quotes  Eichhorn  as  an  authority 
for  the  statement),  '  They  belong  no  more  to  man,  but  to  the  worm, 
the  moth  and  the  spider.  Their  dark  and  ribbed  backs,  their  yellow 
leaves,  their  thousand  folio  pages,  do  not  more  repel  us  than  the 
unprofitableness  of  their  substance.  Their  prolixity,  their  barbarous 
style '  (this  is  certainly  not  attributable  to  Calvin),  « the  perpetual 
recurrence,  in  many,  of  syllogistic  forms,  the  reliance  by  way  of  proof 
on  authorities  that  have  been  abjured,  the  temporary  and  partial 
disputes,  which  can  be  neither  interesting  nor  always  intelligible  at 
present,  must  soon  put  an  end  to  the  activity  of  the  most  industrious 
scholar.'" — Christian  Reformer,  p.  615. 
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especially  the  Romish,  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  known 
only  by  their  names  and  lives.  These  are  they,  and  many 
more  there  were  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  whom,  along  the  shelves  of  an  ancient  library, 
we  look  and  pass  by.  They  belong  no  more,  &c."  Nor 
is  it  left  doubtful  who  is  to  be  reckoned  with  the  "  very 
few  exceptions  "  :  for  on  the  same  page  Mr.  Hallam  says  : 
"  Calvin  "  (as  compared  with  the  contemporary  reformers) 
"stands  on  higher  ground.  His  Institutes  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  that  numerous  body  who  are  usually  denominated 
from  him."*  If  however  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  speak  at 
all  of  Calvin  in  the  passage  selected  by  the  Christian 
Reformer,  in  another,  with  the  help  of  Scaliger,  he  draws 
the  very  portrait  of  him  that  we  want, — in  his  attitude 
of  Scriptural  Expositor.  "In  the  critical  and  exposi- 
tory department  of  theological  literature,  much  was 
written  during  this  period,  forming  no  small  proportion 
of  the  great  collection  called  Critici  Sacri.  In  the 
Romish  Church  we  may  distinguish  the  *  Jesuit  Maldo- 
nat,  whose  commentaries  on  the  Evangelists  have  been 
highly  praised  by  theologians  of  the  Protestant  side  ;  and 
among  these  we  may  name  Calvin  and  Beza,  who 
occupy  the  highest  place."  In  confirmation  of  this 
estimate  the  following  note  is  added  :  "  Literas  sacras," 
says  Scaliger  of  Calvin,  "  tractavit  ut  tractandae  sunt,  vere 
inquam  et  pure  ac  simpliciter,  sine  ullis  argutationibus 
scholasticis ;  et  divino  vir  praeditus  ingenio  multa  divinavit 
quae  non  nisi  a  linguae  Hebraicas  peritissimis  (cujusmodi 
tamen  ipse  non  erat)  divinari  possunt."f 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  greatest  of  the  elder  scholars 
cited  by  the  most  judicious  of  the  new.  If,  as  my  critic 

*  "Literature  of  Europe,"  Vol.  I.  p.  517. 

t  "  The  sacred  Scriptures,  in  Calvin's  hands,  were  treated  as  they 
ought  to  be,  with  pure,  true,  genuine  exposition,  clear  of  scholastic 
wranglings  :  and  with  the  divination  of  a  genius  more  than  human  he 
seized  on  many  a  meaning  open  only  to  the  most  finished  Hebrew 
scholars,  without  however  being  one  himself." — "  Literature  of 
Europe,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  129,  130. 
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says,  Calvin  is  "  more  quoted  than  read,"  Hallam,  it  would 
seem,  is  sometimes  more  read  than  quoted.  A  better  testi- 
mony than  even  his  is  within  reach  of  any  York  student 
who  will  take  from  his  shelves  his  notes  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
theological  lectures ;  whose  high  estimate  of  Calvin's  ex- 
pository writings  remained  in  my  memory  till  I  could  see 
for  myself  the  firm  mastery  with  which  they  seize  and  hold 
the  thread  of  thought  they  trace,  with  what  logical  appre- 
hension they  measure  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  how  deep  their  glimpses  into  religious  psychology, 
and  how  direct  and  precise  their  style. 

I  will  not  detain  you  with  any  vindication  of  the  other 
admirations  I  ventured  to  avow.  But  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  advert  to  one  or  two  phrases  to  which  exception  has 
been  taken,  as  disparaging  to  the  faith  which  I  myself  hold. 
"  What  more  injurious  description  of  Unitarianism,"  says 
the  Christian  Reformer,  "  could  be  penned  than  that  it  is  a 
'  sort  of  miraculously  confirmed  Deism ' "  ?  *  I  pray  you 
to  observe  that  this  description  is  not  applied  by  me  to 
"  Unitarianism,"  but  to  something  "  which  often  passes  under 
the  Unitarian  name" — a  phraseology  surely  implying  that 
the  name  is  rather  questionably  stretched  beyond  its  aver- 
age meaning  when  used  to  cover  the  case  contemplated. 
The  type  of  doctrine  to  which  I  thus  refer  as  existing,  but 
exceptional,  among  Unitarians,  should  have  been  called, 
says  my  critic,  "  Theism" — the  word  for  positive  belief  in 
God, — not  " Deism" — the  word  for  rejection  of  Christi- 
anity." Certainly  a  "  miraculously  confirmed  rejection  of 
Christianity  "  would  be  something  original,  and  the  oddity 
of  the  combination,  had  I  made  it,  might  have  justified, 
though  it  hardly  would  have  needed,  the  editor's  rebuke. 
I  cannot  however  accept  his  correction,  which  totally  alters, 
not  to  say  expunges,  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convey  : 
and  I  must  adhere  to  a  form  of  words  selected  purely  for 
its  scientific  precision.  Let  us  go  at  once  to  the  most 
recent  and  special  authority  as  to  the  use  of  these  words, 
*  p.  612. 
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—the  Author  of  the  "History  of  English  Deism  "  (1841), 
"  The  word  Deism"  says  Lechler,  "  denotes  a  certain  mode 
of  thinking  respecting  God  and  his  relation  to  the  universe 
in  general :  as  opposed  to  Atheism,  it  recognizes  the  real 
existence  of  God  :  as  opposed  to  Pantheism,  it  recognizes 
his  distinctness  from  the  universe,  holds  his  existence  to 
be  supramundane,  but  conceives  of  the  Godhead  as  stand- 
ing in  an  external  relation  to  the  universe,  not  merely  dis- 
tinct, but  separate  from  it,  as  though  its  course,  once 
creatively  set  up,  went  regularly  on,  without  further  inter- 
ference of  His,  according  to  Laws  of  Nature  established 
at  the  first  j  whilst  Theism,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  of 
the  Living  God  as  in  continuous,  living  and  inner  relation 
to  the  universe,  so  that  he  every  moment  acts  to  sustain 
and  rule  both  creation  as  a  whole  and  all  single  creatures 
in  it."*  It  appears  then  that  if  I  wished  (as  I  did)  to  mark 
the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  which  dispenses 
with  God  except  as  First  Cause,  and  considers  Divine  In- 
fluence disproved  wherever  Law  prevails,  I  could  use  no 
other  word  than  Deism :  and  had  I  substituted  Theism,  I 
should  have  indicated  a  doctrine  of  God  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  I  meant.  Now  can  any  reader  of  our  literature, 
especially  of  the  last  century, — can  any  observer  of  still  ex- 
isting modes  of  thought  among  us, — say  that  this  theory  is 
unknown  to  Unitarianism  ?  or  deny  that  where  it  exists,  the 
miracles  are  looked  upon  as  the  attesting  "  interposition," 
if  not  of  a  naturally  absent,  of  an  otherwise  personally 
inoperative  God?  The  truth  is,  the  elder  generation  of 
Unitarians  did  not  differ,  in  their  Theory  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, from  the  class  of  writers  known  as  the  English  Deists  : 
they  had  the  same  modes  of  viewing  the  questions  respect- 
ing the  existence  and  government  of  God,  the  relation 
between  Morals  and  Religion,  the  rational  evidence  of  a 
Future  Life.  The  things  believed  by  them  were  very  much 
the  same ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  grounds  of  belief,  the 
miraculous  credentials  stepped  in,  and  gave  Christian 
*  "Herzog's  Real-Enclycopadie. "  Art.  Deismus,  by  Lechler.  1855. 
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authority  to  what  else  would  have  been  without  it.  This 
is  the  state  of  things  which  I  intended  to  mark  ;  and  the 
phrase  employed  to  denote  it  will  bear,  I  believe,  the 
strictest  tests  of  accuracy. 

A  still  more  marvellous  susceptibility  has  been  awakened 
by  another  clause  of  the  letter,  in  which  I  speak  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  as  not  exclusively  Christian, 
but  "  belonging  also  to  Judaism,  to  Islam,  and  to  simple 
Deism  "  ;  and  on  that  account  as  less  interesting  to  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ,  and  less  fitted  to  supply  a  designation  for 
his  church,  than  the  special  characteristics  of  the  gospel. 
"I  love  rather"  (this  was  my  sentiment)  "that  which  we 
have  in  common  with  our  fellow- disciples,  notwithstanding 
their  Trinity,  than  that  which  we  have  in  common  with 
Jews,  notwithstanding  their  Unity  :  and  I  think  it  unfortu- 
nate for  a  Christian  church  to  have  its  name  from  the  latter 
rather  than  from  some  element  of  the  former."  This,  which 
is  the  simple  statement  and  analysis  of  an  indisputable  fact, 
is  strangely  said  to  be  a  "  rhetorical"  slur  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  Unity ;  the  defence  of  which  is  accordingly 
taken  in  hand  in  the  following  way  : — First  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  doctrine  is  Christian,  because  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ ; — which  I  had  not  denied,  but  also  affirmed,  in  say- 
ing that  Christianity  had  it  in  common  with  certain  other 
religions.  Next,  it  is  said  to  be  an  unworthy  reflection  on 
our  Unity  of  God  to  confound  it  with  that  of  the  Jews,  &c. 
Well ;  if  so,  the  doctrine  is  not  the  same  as  theirs.  But 
then,  finally,  it  is  urged,  that  the  doctrine  is  none  the 
"  worse  for  being  held  by  Jews,  &c." ;  in  which  case  the 
doctrine  is  the  same  with  theirs.*  This  reasoning  I  should 
perhaps  find  more  convincing,  if  the  offence  against  which 
it  is  directed  had  been  made  intelligible  to  me  :  but  I  can 
assure  my  critics  that,  after  repeated  and  open  attention  to 
their  statements,  their  complaint  speaks  to  me  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  Trying  to  meet  their  feeling  in  the  dark,  I 

*  Christian  Reformer ;  p.   613.     Also  Report   of  Speeches  at   the 
London  District  Unitarian  Society,  in  the  Inquirer  of  Sept.  10. 
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can  only  say  that  I  did  not  dream  of  "  disparaging "  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Unity,  in  which  I  myself  believe :  for 
surely  it  is  no  disparagement  of  truths  to  find  their  relative 
order  of  significance  and  importance  for  a  particular  end. 
I  should  have  said  the  very  same  thing,  only  still  more 
strongly,  of  a  prior  and  more  momentous  truth,  the  Exist- 
ence of  God:  its  very  magnitude  and  extension  over  all 
religions,  whilst  in  one  view  making  it  supreme,  unfitting 
it  in  another  to  penetrate  and  bind  men  together.  Some- 
thing closer  and  less  spacious  is  needed  for  the  warm  re- 
treats of  human  affection.  Am  I  chargeable,  in  saying  this, 
with  "  depreciating  "  the  first  truth  of  all  religion  ?  The 
problem  before  me  was  to  find  the  intensest  focus  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  the  true  centre  of  sympathy  for  a 
company  of  disciples  intent  on  being  a  living  embodiment 
of  the  gospel.  And  it  seemed  one  step  towards  a  solution 
to  say,  "  In  proportion  as  you  give  prominence  to  what 
Christianity  has  in  common  with  several  religions,  you  go 
away  from  your  point ;  in  proportion  as  you  press  inward 
to  the  special  essence  which  is  found  nowhere  else,  and 
which  warms  the  Christian  genius  in  all  its  strongest  mani- 
festations, will  you  draw  near  to  the  desired  end." 

On  the  next  point  in  the  argument  (II.  ii.  3,  4), — that, 
by  constituting  a  church  upon  a  doctrine  we  break  with  the 
past  whence  we  spring,  and  compromise  the  future  which 
we  prepare, — I  do  not  find  any  answer  attempted.  The 
open  constitution  which  we  have  inherited  is  considered 
the  mere  weakness  of  a  period  without  definite  theology  ;* 
it  is  not,  therefore  (we  are  told),  an  exceptional  excellence 
to  be  preserved, — as  constitutional  statesmen  would  pre- 
serve a  free  press ;  but  an  infirm  want  of  rule,  to  be  re- 
placed by  some  better  security  for  "  truth," — as  "  positive  " 
governors  get  rid  of  the  "  negative  "  liberty  of  printing,  and 
lay  a  careful  substratum  of  sound  principle  below  all  the 
action  of  opinion.  Let  this  fact,  then,  be  clearly  under- 
stood; for  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
*  Inqtdrer  of  Sept.  10,  p.  809. 
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ideas  and  constitution  of  our  body  :  that  it  is  deliberately 
proposed  to  discard  the  rule,  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  temper,  which  have  been  the  instruments  of 
our  progress  hitherto,  and  now  to  shut  up  at  Unitarianism  ; 
to  turn  a  waiting  and  watching  Church  into  a  made-up  Sect. 
The  plea  so  elaborately  worked  out,  for  the  Courts  of  Equity 
in  the  Hewley  case,  and  for  Parliamentary  debate  on  the 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill, — that  our  body  had  a  conscience 
against  closing  theological  questions  and  especially  this 
Trinitarian  controversy, — this  plea,  so  eloquently  urged  by 
Follett  and  Gladstone  on  our  behalf,  having  answered  its 
temporary  end,  is  discarded,  and  treated  by  ourselves  with 
the  same  contempt,  nay,  assailed  with  the  very  same  argu- 
ments, to  which  hostile  counsel  and  a  hostile  judge  long 
ago  accustomed  us.  My  protest  against  this  is  strangely 
described  as  a  proposal  to  "  change  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples," to  innovate  upon  a  "  time-honoured "  usage  and 
name,  and  to  do  something  very  restless  or  very  eccentric. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  expression  of  fidelity  to  principles 
inherent,  till  recent  times,  in  the  very  life  of  our  body,  acted 
on  without  noise  in  former  generations,  professed  and  vio- 
lated in  this ;  it  is  a  "  standing  upon  the  old  paths " ;  a 
warning  against  the  surrender  of  a  modest  but  sincere 
catholicity  for  an  unnatural  imitation  of  the  sect-life  of  our 
country.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  content  with  the  function 
which  the  Providence  of  history  has  assigned  us  in  English 
society ;  and  I  believe  that  by  simply  developing  its  re- 
sources without  changing  its  character  we  have  fitting  work 
for  all  our  faculty,  our  piety,  our  love.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  raising  up  of  churches  by  the  machinery  of  human  will 
which  creates  political  and  civil  leagues ;  nor  would  I  enroll 
myself  a  member  of  one  which,  by  its  first  principle,  shut 
out  and  disowned  the  patriarchs  of  our  holy  land.  A  Uni- 
tarian church,  it  is  plain,  is  not  their  church.  Why  compel 
us  to  quit  their  communion,  as  a  condition  of  fellowship 
with  Priestley  and  Channing  ?  Are  we  to  look  up  at  the 
faces  of  Baxter,  of  Heywood,  of  Henry,  still  hanging  on  our 
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walls,  and  to  say,  "  We  have  made  a  great  discovery  about 
you,  that  you  did  not  worship  the  same  God  with  us,  and 
were  in  fact  idolaters  ;  your  inheritance,  your  memorials, 
are  with  us  ;  but  you  are  not  of  the  same  Church  with  us  ; 
and  we  cast  out  your  names  among  the  aliens  "  ?  We  must 
either  do  this,  or  must  revert  to  the  acknowledgment  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  communion,  a 
wide  sweep,  not  of  Christian  opinion  only,  but  of  Christian 
worship,  may  historically  take  place  in  an  innocent  and  holy 
way. 

But  there  is  said  to  be  a  plain  contradiction  in  my  plead- 
ing for  an  open  theology  which  shall  not  commit  the  Future, 
while  at  the  same  time  approving  of  distinct  conviction  and 
teaching  in  the  Present.  The  two  things  are  pronounced 
incompatible.  Who,  it  is  said,  will  care  to  define  what  is 
not  to  stand  ?  Who  will  have  the  zeal  to  set  up  as  divine 
truth  to-day  what  may  disappear  with  the  shifting  sands  of 
human  opinion  to-morrow?  If  we  may  not  regard  as 
settled  even  the  great  doctrine  which,  since  Priestley's  time, 
has  stood  its  ground  among  us,  where  are  we  to  rest  at  all  ? 
Are  we  to  be  ever  learning  ?  and  is  our  creed  never  to  be 
fixed?* 

On  this  point  let  us  first  call  a  witness  whom  my  critics 
will  hear  not  less  willingly  than  I,  and  who  certainly  did  not 
fail  in  either  distinctness  of  theology  or  ingenuousness  of 
speech.  "  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  several  of  my 
opponents,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "  on  my  frank  acknowledg- 
ment to  Dr.  Price,  that  '  I  did  not  know  when  my  creed 
would  be  fixed.'  This,  however,  I  must  continue  to  say, 
while  I  continue  my  inquiries,  and  profess,  as  every  fair  in- 
quirer will  do,  to  be  determined  by  any  new  and  stronger 
evidence  that  shall  be  presented  to  me.  And  this  is  cer- 
tainly no  disadvantage  to  my  readers,  who,  I  hope,  will  not 
be  moved  by  my  authority,  but  only  by  the  evidence  that  I 
lay  before  them ;  and  that  will  always  be  the  same,  and 

*  Mr.  Bowman's  Letter.     Inquirers!  Sept.  no,  p.  SiS. 
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have  the  same  weight,  though  my  idea  of  its  weight  should 
change  ever  so  often. 

"  Did  not  Luther  go  on  changing  his  opinions  till  a  very 
late  period  of  his  life,  and  was  he  ever  reproached  with  it, 
except  by  the  Catholic  party,  whose  spirit,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  too  apparent  in  the  defenders  of  the  church  establishment 
of  this  country  ?  But  similar  situations  will  dictate  similar 
modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  Was  it  not  highly  hon- 
ourable in  Dr.  Whitby,  at  a  late  period  of  a  life  devoted  to 
study,  and  after  having  repeatedly  defended  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  to  declare  himself  an  Arian,  and  to  defend 
that  opinion  in  his  'Last  Thoughts'?  Equally  honourable 
was  the  change  of  opinion  of  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  from  being  an  Arian  became  a  Socinian,  and 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  '  Considerations,'  &c.,  carefully 
expunged  every  passage  that  had  expressed  his  belief  of  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ.  Let  me  class  with  such  men  as 
these,  and  not  with  those  who  are  determined  to  hold  their 
present  opinions,  whatever  they  be,  at  all  events,  and  who 
shut  their  ears  to  all  conviction  ;  for  such  must  be  all  those 
who  censure  my  conduct." — Theological  and  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  491. 

Just  and  noble  as  these  sentiments  are,  they  overshoot 
the  requirements  of  my  argument.  I  have  never  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  individual  "  fixing  his  creed  "  :  were  I 
even  to  think  it  a  disease  or  a  sin  for  a  man  to  change  his 
opinions  after  thirty,  it  would  make  no  difference  in  any- 
thing I  have  said.  My  protest  is  against  a  church  fixing  its 
creed,  i.e.,  against  a  prior  generation  of  life-tenants  pre- 
judging the  convictions  of  a  posterior,  and  using  their  own 
rights  to  the  restriction  of  their  posterity's.  I  know  well 
that  to  believe  a  thing  true  is  to  believe  it  immutable  ;  that 
earnest  conviction  naturally  excludes  all  suspicion  of  pos- 
sible change,  and  carries  in  it  a  confidence  of  spreading  to 
other  minds,  and  attaining  universal  recognition.  Within  the 
limits  of  his  proper  rights,  I  would  have  every  man  sur- 
render himself  freely  to  these  impressions,  utter  them,  and 

VOL.    II.  D    D 
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act  upon  them.  But  limits  there  certainly  are  to  his  proper 
rights  in  this  respect ;  arising  partly  from  the  presence 
around  him  of  his  fellows  with  precisely  similar  feeling 
attached  to  different  beliefs ;  partly  from  the  certainty  of 
successors  whose  faculties  and  opportunities  are  not  his  to 
mortgage.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the  unrestrained 
yielding  to  his  feeling  of  assurance  would  begin  to  encroach 
upon  the  sacred  ground  of  his  neighbours  and  his  heirs  ; 
and  at  this  point  he  must  arrest  his  eagerness,  and  with- 
hold his  foot  from  trespass.  Where  exactly  this  point  lies 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  nicety  to  determine  :  but  this  at  least 
is  plain  ;  that  those  acts  which  a  man  performs,  not  as  a 
private  person,  but  in  his  capacity  as  member  of  a  social 
body  stretching  indefinitely  beyond  the  term  of  his  own 
life,  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  his  individuality,  but  must  be 
restrained  by  respect  for  the  equally  legitimate  individuali- 
ties to  come.  He  may  impress  his  character  and  convic- 
tions, with  all  the  moral  force  he  has,  upon  his  contempo- 
raries, and,  through  their  propagated  sympathy  and  his  own 
recorded  thought,  upon  posterity :  but  he  has  no  right  to 
take  up  the  properties,  the  institutions,  the  spiritual  organ- 
isms of  the  Past,  and  carve  his  name  or  motto  on  their 
open  brow :  he  has  no  right  to  pledge  the  future,  under 
penalties,  to  repeat  and  perpetuate  his  thought.  Can  any 
just  man  deny  this  principle?  or  any  reasonable  man  doubt 
that,  of  all  the  cases  that  fall  under  it,  Church-action  is 
among  the  clearest  ?  and  that  if,  receiving  our  temple 
entablature  clear  and  fair,  we  have  it  cut  into  and  marked 
with  the  symbols  of  our  personal  opinion,  we  plainly  violate 
the  rule  ?  And  am  I  gravely  told  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  care  about  our  own  truth,  unless  we  may  "  fix  "  and 
rivet  it  on  the  neck  of  future  generations  ?  that  we  can 
have  no  spirit  to  trust  in  its  permanence,  if  we  do  not  make 
some  provision  against  its  change  ?  What  k's  this  but  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  moral  limits  which  attach  to  every  exercise 
of  right? 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  present  dis- 
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cussion,  that  my  critics  treat  me  as  wishing  to  enlarge  or 
exaggerate  the  limits  of  individual  liberty,  to  emancipate 
persons  of  restless  intellect  from  all  check  of  steady 
reverence,  and  establish  among  us  the  utmost  egotism  of 
"  Free  Inquiry."  My  whole  protest,  on  the  contrary,  has 
been  directed  from  first  to  last  against  the  unwarrantable 
license  of  Individualism,  and  the  selfish  usurpations  of 
temporary  opinions,  encroaching  on  what  is  not  theirs  :  my 
whole  desire  has  been  to  restore  some  restraints  of  rever- 
ence for  rights  other  than  our  own ;  for  a  future  beyond 
our  reparations ;  for  the  Church  of  Christ  that  embraces 
us ;  for  the  Providential  Laws  of  our  humanity.  The 
thought  of  my  heart  has  been  simply  this  :  "We  are  not 
our  own,  to  do  as  we  like  or  as  we  feel,  and  take  no  notice 
whose  we  are,  whence  we  come,  and  whither  we  go  :  we 
belong  to  a  holy  Society,  into  which  we  are  woven  in  many 
a  fibre,  and  must  beware  lest  we  spoil  and  stiffen  the 
pattern  of  its  beauty :  let  us  not  live  for  the  present,  as 
if  there  were  to  be  no  others  than  we,  but  wield  our  power 
with  a  pious  self-restraint."  I  see  plainly  that  when  men 
fling  themselves  without  reserve  upon  their  personal  con- 
victions, without  looking  beyond  their  own  inner  feeling  of 
assurance,  they  are  apt  to  lose  all  respect  for  any  con- 
science but  their  own,  to  overstrain  the  natural  rights  of 
their  earnestness,  and  become  bigots  to  their  contempo- 
raries, and  legislators  for  the  minds  of  their  successors. 
Their  aggressions  upon  their  living  neighbours,  by  pro- 
voking resistance,  carry  with  them  to  some  extent  their 
own  check  and  cure.  But  their  invasion  of  the  Future, 
which  cannot  cry  aloud  for  help,  is  more  difficult  to  meet : 
respect  for  silent  and  invisible  rights  does  not  easily  touch 
minds  shut  up  with  some  strong  persuasion.  This  is  the 
feeling  which  I  would  fain  not  see  die  among  us.  In  a 
body  that  has  gone  through  a  history  like  ours,  personal  in- 
tensity of  belief  ought  not  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
recognition  of  a  law  of  change.  However  disposed  I  may 
individually  be  to  rely  on  the  immutability  of  my  own  faith 
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as  the  objective  truth  of  God,  how  can  I  study  the  Past, 
and  see  the  gradual  evolution  of  new  types  of  belief,  in 
spite  of  this  untiring  confidence  of  stability,  without  quali- 
fying my  first  feeling,  and  owning  a  double  obligation,  viz., 
of  veracious  witness  to  the  Present,  and  of  self-denying 
abstinence  from  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Future  ?  It 
is  this  latter  duty  on  which  I  have  chiefly  dwelt ;  and 
how  this  protest  against  a  blind  selfishness,  this  plea  for 
others  against  ourselves,  this  endeavour  to  set  bounds  to 
individual  impulse  by  some  sense  of  social  reverence,  can 
appear  to  any  one  a  mere  outbreak  of  wanton  license,  I  am 
perplexed  to  understand. 

Permit  me,  as  I  am  on  this  topic,  to  go  beyond  the  im- 
mediate occasion,  and  speak  a  more  general  word  in  refer- 
ence to  this  whole  class  of  misrepresentations.  No  one 
more  heartily  despises  than  I  do  the  proposal  to  raise  a 
Church  upon  the  mere  basis  of  "  Free  Inquiry."  No  one 
more  deeply  feels  that  the  merging  of  self-will  is  the  first 
act  of  all  devout  life,  and  the  indispensable  condition  of  alf 
Christian  union.  If  there  is  one  modern  tendency  more 
than  another  against  wrhich  I  have  striven  through  life,  with 
the  united  earnestness  of  natural  instinct  and  deliberate 
conviction,  it  is  the  extreme  Individualism  which  turns  our 
foremost  politics,  philosophy,  religion  into  a  humiliating 
caricature.  There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  protesting 
against  Individualism.  You  may  do  it  by  taking  my  hand 
and  leading  me  back  with  you  from  the  fretful  foreground 
of  human  contention  into  the  inner  harmonies  of  divine 
communion,  where  differences  beween  soul  and  soul  sin- 
cerely melt  away,  and  there  is  no  surrender  of  either  to 
the  other,  but  of  both  to  God.  Or,  keeping  to  the  dog- 
matic front  of  things,  you  may  try  to  make  me  ashamed 
of  my  personal  belief,  offering  me  a  retreat  in  your  own 
"  individualism,"  if  I  can  find  myself  at  home  there  ;  but 
prepared,  if  I  cannot,  to  complain  of  mine,  and  moralize 
on  the  perversity  of  mankind.  The  latter  is  the  way  of 
party  self-assertion,  by  which  the  gentler  individualities  are 
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simply  crushed  beneath  the  stronger,  and  no  one  is  lifted 
into  any  higher  sphere.  The  former  seems  to  me  the  way 
of  God's  own  spirit,  by  which  he  draws  us  out  of  our 
notional  conceits  into  a  living  fellowship.  I  believe  in  no 
blending  power  but  this.  Religious  union  is  not  to  be 
brought  about,  like  a  railway  pacification,  by  competitive 
triumphs,  or  negotiated  compromise,  but  by  the  sponta- 
neous relapse  of  divergent  thoughts  upon  some  point  of  all- 
absorbing  piety. 

I  now  come  to  the  practical  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  argument;  and  first,  that  we  should  beware  of 
accepting  any  doctrinal  organization,  however  useful  its 
function  in  other  respects,  as  representative  organ  of  our 
group  of  congregations  (III.  i.).  This  obliges  me  to  speak 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  ;  and  I 
shall  perhaps  most  suitably  explain  myself,  if  I  here  intro- 
duce the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Aspland,  as  Secretary,  in 
March  last,  in  reply  to  the  Committee's  request  that  I 
would  take  the  chair  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


"  MY  DEAR  SIR, — So  lively  is  my  sense  of  the  honour  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  request  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  Committee,  and  so  hearty  is  my  in- 
clination to  respond  to  the  friendly  feeling  which  it  ex- 
presses, that  I  narrowly  escape  the  danger  of  acting,  under 
the  influence  of  so  genial  an  appeal,  against  a  serious  and 
permanent  conviction.  But  I  remember  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  those  who  can  understand  a  conscientious  scruple, 
and  who  will  not  attribute  my  respectful  refusal  of  their 
request  to  any  personal  coldness  towards  the  objects  of  our 
common  zeal. 

"The  plain  truth  is,  that,  ever  since  the  Hewley  case 
brought  out  into  clear  light  the  history  and  essential  basis 
of  our  churches,  my  eyes  have  seemed  to  be  opened  to  a 
fundamental  error  (natural  to  us  all  at  the  time)  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 
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The  paramount  object  of  the  Association  is  the  defence 
and  propagation  of  a  special  (and  most  important)  doctrine, 
under  some  or  other  of  its  Christian  types.      With  this 
object  is  conjoined  another — viz.,  the  ecclesiastical  union 
and    representation    of     our    Churches,     which    are    en- 
couraged to   seek  in  the  Association    the   organ  of  their 
common  action,  and  to  regard  its  annual  meeting  as  the 
expression  of  their  common  feeling.    Both  these  objects, — 
the  assertion  by  its  believers  of  a  distinctive  theology  and 
the  organic  union  of  an  historical  family  of  churches, — are 
of  high  importance.      In  other  religious    bodies, — bodies, 
whose  origin  and  constitution  are  dogmatic  and  restrictive, 
- — the  two  may  be  pursued  together,  one  and  the  same 
organization  serving  for  both.     But,  if  it  be  true  that  our 
distinctive  character  has  been,  and  is  to  be,  the  openness 
and  unexclusiveness  of  our  Christian  theology,  it  clearly 
cannot  be  so  with  us ;  and  the  attempt  to  unite  the  two- 
involves  forgetfulness  of  our  history  and  loss  of  our  identity, 
in  order  to  fall  undistinguished  into  the  competing  crowd 
of  sects.     We  are  bound  by  our  past  to  make  not  doctrinal 
limitation,  but  doctrinal  breadth, — a  breadth  wide  enough 
to  include  our  forefathers'  Trinitarian  faith, — the  condition 
of  our  common  life  and  action.    With  this  inherited  obliga- 
tion,   it   would   be   plainly   inconsistent   to    recognize  the 
Unitarian  Association  as  our  ecclesiastical  organ,  with  con- 
gregations  as  its    members,   and  ministers  as   its   official 
deputies.     Yet  such  is  the  character  assigned  to  it  by  its 
published  constitution. 

"  Were  it  simply  a  private  society  of  individual  believers 
united  in  defence  of  a  distinctive  doctrine  (like  the  old 
Unitarian  Fund),  I  should  feel  that  its  function  was  per- 
fectly legitimate.  It  is  the  attempt,  in  doing  this,  also  to- 
become  the  organ  of  a  body  proud  of  its  catholic  and 
open  theology  that,  in  my  opinion,  places  it  in  a  false 
position. 

"  In  saying  this,  I  am  confessing  my  own  sins,  and  ex- 
pressing my  own  repentance.  The  Irish  Unitarian  Society, 
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— devised  mainly  by  me  when  I  was  in  Dublin, — is  liable 
to  the  very  same  objection.  There  were  few  of  us  at  that 
time  who  saw  beyond  the  immediate  stage  which  our 
religious  history  had  reached.  But  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  chief  founders  of  the  Unitarian  Association 
became  well  aware  in  their  latter  days  of  the  error  which 
had  been  committed,  and  regretted  it  as  I  do  my  own.  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor  assured  me,  in  some  of  the  last  conversa- 
tions and  correspondence  I  had  with  him,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  regard  the  Association  as  fitted  for  more  than 
provisional  service,  unless  his  successors  should  have  the 
wisdom  to  reconstitute  it  on  a  basis  more  true  to  our 
religious  history  and  social  function. 

"Of  the  liberal  administration  of  affairs  under  your 
present  Committee,  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given  than 
the  arrangements  proposed  for  the  present  year  ;  and  were 
not  my  difficulty  founded  in  the  permanent  written  con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  my  confidence  in  the  spirit 
and  the  personnel  of  the  Committee  would  at  once  induce 
my  compliance  with  your  wish.  And  if,  as  I  understand 
is  the  case  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association,* 
there  were  any  prospect  of  such  a  revision  as  would  widen 
it  in  correspondence  with  our  present  wants  and  appre- 
hensions, I  should  gladly  waive  all  present  scruples,  and 
take  the  future  on  trust.  But,  under  the  existing  organic 
laws,  regarded  as  given  facts,  I  feel  precluded,  by  deep 
attachment  to  an  historical  trust,  from  that  partnership 
in  contemporary  action,  which,  from  my  heart,  I  earnestly 
desire. — I  remain,"  &c. 

From  this  letter, — more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  from  my 
recent  one  to  you, — it  will  be  evident  that  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  name  of  the  Association,  considered  as  an 
engine  "  for  the  promotion  of  Unitarian  Christianity."  I 
remember  perfectly  the  fact  of  which  "  An  Old  Unitarian," 

*  For  reasons  unknown  to  me  the  intention  here  referred  to  has  since 
been  postponed  or  relinquished. 
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reminds  me,*  that  in  the  Association  were  amalgamated 
three  prior  societies,  all  with  Unitarian  objects.  The 
doctrinal  title  was  naturally  perpetuated  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive organization;  and  to  this  not  the  slightest 
objection  could  be  made,  provided  no  new  function  were 
taken  on,  and  the  larger  area  opened  were  only  the  three 
lesser  fields  thrown  into  one.  I  approve  the  objects  of 
those  three  societies,  taken  one  by  one ;  I  cannot  but 
approve  them  taken  all  together ;  and  I  needed  only  the 
assurance  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Association  go  no 
farther,  to  cancel  every  scruple.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  the  Association  aspired  to  a  character 
never  claimed  by  these  earlier  societies — viz.,  that  of  re- 
presentative and  organ  of  our  group  of  churches.  I  was 
sure  that  it  is  so  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  its 
supporters.  I  thought  this  impression  inevitable  from  the 
provision  in  the  rules  for  enrolling  congregations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  among  the  members.  I  saw  that  the  natural 
effect  of  successful  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
must  be  to  give  wider  operation  to  this  provision,  and  make 
it  an  invidious  thing  for  a  congregation  or  minister  to 
remain  "  unattached  "  ;  so  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
the  Association  to  avoid  assuming  an  ecclesiastical 
character,  whether  intended  or  not.  It  was  against  this 
extension  of  function  that  all  my  objection  lay :  for  this, 
the  doctrinal  name,  far  from  being  imperative,  was  a  con- 
stitutional disqualification.  The  alternative,  then,  was 
this  :  either  a  doctrinal  Association  which  is  in  no  way 
ecclesiastical,  or  an  ecclesiastical  which  is  not  doctrinal. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  objection  might  be 
met : — by  disputing  its  principle  ;  and  by  denying  its  facts. 
I  can  understand  a  critic  who  avowedly  wishes  to  unite 
the  theological  and  the  ecclesiastical  function  in  one  and 
the  same  agency.  I  can  understand  a  critic  who  disclaims 
for  the  Unitarian  Association  any  tendency  to  a  representa- 
tive ecclesiastical  function  at  all.  But  to  what  purpose  am 
*  Letter  in  Inquirer  of  Sept.  3,  p.  794. 
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I  told  that  the  Association  does  not  affect  to  represent 
churches  that  do  not  like  it  and  pay  nothing  to  its  funds  2* 
This,  I  presume,  is  the  case  with  all  voluntary  associations ; 
and  the  free  money  qualification  settles  nothing  respecting 
the  wisdom  of  their  basis  and  the  consistency  of  their 
aims.  There  is  no  protest,  however  reasonable  and  con- 
scientious, that  may  not,  like  Mr.  Armstrong's  remonstrance 
with  the  Borough  Road  School  Society,  be  thrust  out 
with  the  remark,  "It  is  your  own  affair  whether  you  pay  or 
not ;  if  you  don't  like  us,  you  can  keep  to  yourselves."  But 
this  remark  is  not  felt  to  be  satisfactory  as  either  vin- 
dication of  principle  or  denial  of  fact.  Does  Mr.  Aspland's 
disclaimer  mean  more  than  this  ? — does  he  renounce,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  all  provision  in  its  constitution, 
all  wish  in  its  administration,  for  a  representative  position, 
in  relation  to  our  group  of  churches  ?  Then  he  had  only  to 
say  so  in  a  sentence  in  order  to  sweep  my  objection  away, 
by  removing  the  assumed  fact  on  which  it  rested.  As  my 
letter  to  him  received  no  reply,  it  was  evident  to  me,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  I  had  not  misconstrued  the  facts ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  the  Committee  saw  no  reason  to  open 
with  their  subscribers  the  question  of  principle  which  I  had 
raised.  This  silence  of  the  Secretary  I  do  not  at  all  refer 
to  as  a  matter  of  personal  complaint.  Indeed,  the  answer 
which  I  got  at  last, — the  insinuation  that  I  wanted  to  be 
"  negotiated  with," — might  well  have  borne  a  longer  delay. 
If  the  hope  ever  occurred  to  me  that  the  subject  of  my 
letter  might  not  entirely  sleep,  it  was  only  because  the 
question  involved  in  it  was  of  general  concern,  and  the 
difficulty  which  weighed  upon  me  was  notoriously  shared 
by  many  others,  and  had  been  felt  by  some  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association  themselves ;  so  that  the  misgiving  I 
expressed  might  possibly  find  some  responsive  feeling 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee.  Had  it  been  so,  I 
presume  they  would  no  more  "have  been  untrue  to  their 
duty  "  in  bringing  their  rules  of  congregational  represen- 
*  Christian  Reformer,  p.  616. 
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tation  under  discussion  at  the  general  meeting,  after 
suitable  preliminary  conference  among  friends,  than  in 
proposing  the  other  alterations  of  rule  which  they  actually 
recommended  and  carried  at  that  meeting.  In  the  absence 
of  any  sympathy  with  my  scruples,  such  a  course  certainly 
did  not  at  all  lie  within  their  obligations ;  but  neither  did  it 
lie  beyond  their  competency.  If  the  Committee  is  pre- 
cluded, "  in  its  corporate  capacity,  from  even  discussing  "* 
my  wish  to  sever  the  theological  from  the  ecclesiastical 
function  of  the  Association,  how  was  it  that  the  late  Mr. 
Aspland,  hi  forming  "  an  English  Presbyterian  Union  "  on 
a  large  scale,  "got  the  Unitarian  Association  Committee  to 
originate  the  matter  ?  "f  The  late  Mr.  Aspland,  it  appears, 
felt  the  necessity,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Association 
found  the  power,  of  doing  the  very  thing  which  it  is  now  an 
offence  for  me  to  propose,  and  an  impossibility  for  them 
"  even  to  discuss  ! " 

I  know  not,  my  dear  sir,  how  it  may  strike  you  ;  but  to 
me,  I  confess,  this  little  fact  respecting  the  late  Mr.  Aspland 
appears  indicative  of  some  misgiving  as  to  the  representa- 
tive adequacy  of  the  Unitarian  Association, — the  practical 
acknowledgment  of  a  function  in  relation  to  our  churches, 
which  its  dogmatical  name  and  constitution  disqualified  it  for 
performing.  Yet  my  statement  that,  in  common  with  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor,  he  latterly  thought  the  doctrinal  name  a  dis- 
astrous mistake,  and,  having  perceived  the  error,  wished 
not  to  make  the  Association  the  representative  organ  of 
our  body,  is  called  in  question  by  those  who  certainly  are 
best  entitled  to  report  his  opinions.^  To  the  testimony  of 
his  sons  on  such  a  subject  I  unreservedly  defer :  against 
any  evidence  they  may  possess  I  have  nothing  to  offer, 
beyond  the  information  I  received  from  his  friend  and 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor ;  whose  own  opinions,  again, 
as  reported  by  me,  are  equally  called  in  question  by  "  An 


*  Christian  Reformer,  p.  619.         t  Christian  Reformer,  p.  617. 
£  Ibid,  p.  617. 
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Old  Unitarian."*  Writing  to  you  from  the  country,  at  a 
distance  from  my  papers,  I  could  only  speak  from  memory 
of  the  "conversations  and  correspondence "  of  1838-9. 
I  have  since  looked  again  into  the  memorials  of  that  time  ; 
and  a  few  sentences  from  them  will  throw  light  upon  the 
opinions  then  prevailing  at  the  head-quarters  of  our  relig- 
ious body.  In  a  letter  dated  December  29,  1838,  Mr. 
Edgar  Taylor  says  : — 

"  I  have  long  considered  the  Unitarian  Association  to 
require  altogether  re-casting  (if  it  be  considered  desirable 
to  attempt  to  make  it  the  general  representation  of  our 
body,  which  its  origin  never  aimed  at) ;  by  abolishing  in 
particular,  its  proselyting  character ;  and,  as  to  its  books, 
by  supplying  access  to  books,  not  merely  proselyting  and 
controversial  tracts,  but  of  far  higher  and  more  general 
value,  in  a  devotional,  practical,  and  theological  character. 
If  our  Catalogue  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  supplying  what 
our  denomination  wants,  as  a  denomination,  we  must  rank 
very  low  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  peruse  it. 

"I  however  very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  the  least 
prudent  or  desirable  to  make  any  such  use  of  the  old 
Association.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  the  members  will 
ever  agree  to  alter  it  to  the  extent  wanted ;  and  its  Name 
and  associations  would  render  it  difficult  to  make  it  of  use ; 
especially  when  we  consider  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  body  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
many  think  it  always  did  harm.  I  know  more  than  one  of 
its  first  formers  and  most  active  supporters,  who  now  think 
they  were  wrong  from  the  beginning  ;  but  it  would  be  far 
more  wrong  to  insist  on  endeavouring  to  make  an  institu- 
tion of  the  sort  the  representation  of  the  body  itself.  The 
polemic  name  is  in  itself  a  disadvantage  and  restraint,  a 
preliminary  repulsion  of  many  of  our  friends,  and  a  note 
of  offence  and  attack  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  then  urges  the  necessity  of  finding  some  "  far  better 
rallying  point  and  machinery  for  general  union,  on  princi- 
*  Letter  in  Inquirer  of  Sept,  3,  p.  794. 
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pies  far  wider  than  the  propagation  of  Unitarianism  as  a 
creed ;  with  a  Name,  which,  as  a  neutral  one  (merely  de- 
scriptive and  not  theological),  would  remove  the  antago- 
nistic and  offensive  character  of  a  body  named  from  a 
dogma  "  ;  "  leaving  direct  proselytism  to  the  Association 
(if  kept  up),  or  to  any  special  society  taking  up  such 
objects."  "  I  really  think,"  he  says,  "  something  of  this 
sort  the  only  effectual  and  creditable  way  of  getting  us  out 
of  our  difficulties,  and  that  it  furnishes  the  only  chance  of 
escaping  disunion  and  ruin." 

He  then  speaks  with  strong  disapprobation  of  the  Aggre- 
gate Meeting  of  1838,  and  specially  of  the  transgression  of 
their  proper  functions  by  the  Unitarian  Association  Com- 
mittee in  convening  it.  "  The  Association  Committee  are 
not  the  party  to  determine  the  general  interests  of  our 
body ;  nor  are  the  subscribers  generally  ;  they  are  only  a 
part  of  the  body,  and  their  business  is  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  their  Society.  Whereas  the  prior  question  is, 
whether  such  an  Association  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  a 
general  representation  of  us.  There  will  probably  be  many 
who  will  contend,  and  have  a  right  to  contend,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  original  objects  ;  and  I  don't  see  that 
we  have  any  business  to  oppose  their  doing  so,  who  choose 
to  support  them."  But  "a  central  rallying-point,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  wanted  ;  and  that  must  be  characterized  by  higher 
purposes,  interests  and  aims,  and  have,  both  in  name  and 
substance,  a  far  more  neutral  and  comprehensive  style  and 
appellation  than  the  Unitarian  Association  can  ever  have." 

Anxious  to  know  how  far  these  opinions  were  really 
shared  by  others,  I  asked  the  question  of  Mr.  Taylor ;  and 
his  reply  was,  that  in  speaking  of  "more  than  one  of  the 
first  formers  and  most  active  supporters  "  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  "  now  thought  they  had  been  wrong  from  the 
beginning,"  he  had  Mr.  Aspland  especially  in  view,  with 
whom  he  was  in  frequent  communication  ;  but  that  he  was 
sure  the  same  views  were  held  by  several  other  of  our  leading 
men.  The  subject  was  evidently  freely  discussed  between 
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the  two  friends  ;  for  Mr.  Taylor,  writing  to  Mr.  Aspland 
in  the  spring  of  1839,  referred  (as  to  something  understood 
between  them)  to  "  our  new  foundation  "  that  must  be  laid, 
and  to  the  greater  breadth  that  must  be  given  it ;  "  rally- 
ing once  more  round  us  our  good  old  Nonconformist  names, 
that  never  will  join  o\ir  polemic  Institution." 

These  opinions  and  aims  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Taylor 
from  supporting  meanwhile  the  Unitarian  Association,  of 
whose  constitution  he  and  his  friend  were,  I  believe,  the 
main,  if  not  the  sole,  authors. 

Having  presented  my  data  on  this  matter  just  as  they 
are,  I  must  leave  you  to  decide  how  far  the  impression  I 
received  from  them  was  justified.  At  all  events,  in  attri- 
buting to  these  remarkable  and  admirable  men  opinions 
with  which  I  am  so  much  in  sympathy,  I  could  not  intend 
to  pay  any  but  a  respectful  and  honourable  tribute  to  their 
names. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  was  finally  brought : — that  we  should  avoid  distinguish- 
ing ourselves  ecclesiastically  from  the  General  Christian 
Church  by  any  name,  unless  expressing  either  our  historical 
origin,  or  our  refusal  to  limit  God's  grace  in  Christ  by 
dogmatic  conditions.  (III.  ii.  i,  2.) 

When  I  say  that  "we"  should  avoid  this,  I  mean  we  in 
our  ecclesiastical  capacity.  In  all  that  relates  to  our  per- 
manent Church-life,  whether  in  our  separate  congregations 
or  in  our  action  as  a  denomination,  we  should  look  beyond 
our  own  horizon,  and  avoid  identifying  ourselves  with  a 
particular  phase  of  doctrinal  change.  Nine-tenths  of  our 
congregations  have  lived,  for  something  like  half  their 
history,  a  life  to  which  the  word  Unitarian  does  not  apply  : 
and  have  their  trust-deeds  and  constitution  doctrinally 
open.  What  right  have  the  existing  occupants  to  introduce 
a  theological  name,  and  turn  it  into  a  usage  on  the  Minutes, 
and  in  the  public  acts  of  the  Society  ?  The  mere  legal 
effect  of  this  historical  breach  of  trust  ought  to  give  us 
warning.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails,  I  believe,  that 
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under  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act,  we  may  do  what  we 
like ;  and  that  our  open  Trust  deeds  will  now  carry  us 
through  all  our  difficulties.  This  Act  however  creates  in 
one  respect  a  peculiar  danger.  It  destroys  the  old  rule 
that  all  subsequent  accretions  of  property  should  follow 
the  first  foundation ;  and  expressly  provides  that,  if  doctri- 
nal descriptions  are  attached  to  any  accretion,  they  shall 
have  their  restrictive  effect,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
latitude  allowed  in  the  original  Chapel  Trusts.  Suppose 
then  the  habit  to  become  established  of  calling  a  chapel 
Unitarian,  in  spite  of  its  broader  basis  :  suppose  that  from 
time  to  time  bequests,  for  its  schools,  for  its  minister,  for 
its  poor,  are  left  in  terms  conformed  to  this  current  usage  : 
then  although  the  congregation  is  still  at  liberty  for  ulterior 
changes,  it  can  carry  into  them  only  its  chapel,  and  must 
drop  the  later  enrichments  it  has  received.*  Morally,  still 

*  In  the  Inquirer  of  October  15,  a  writer,  signing  himself  "  Sigma" 
denies  that,  under  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act,  our  old  open  Trusts 
any  longer  leave  us  the  liberty  of  change,  more  than  if  they  actually 
contained  Unitarian  restrictions.  The  present  law,  he  says,  "  has 
tied  up  the  property  "  to  the  doctrine  and  usage  of  the  twenty-five 
most  recent  years  ;  and  this  period  being  Unitarian,  the  property  is 
Unitarian  for  ever.  Usage  having  thus  all  the  binding  effect  of  a  creed 
in  the  original  trust,  you  may  as  well  (he  thinks),  in  founding  a  new 
chapel,  put  your  doctrines  into  the  deed  at  once  ;  for,  whether  you  do 
or  not,  you  will  be  in  the  same  plight  after  twenty-five  years  of  Uni- 
tarian preaching. 

This  is  an  error.  The  twenty-five  years'  usage  is  not  binding  ;  it 
is  only  permissive.  It  is  a  valid  plea  against  any  charge  of  illegality 
in  doctrine  ;  but  is  so  far  from  rendering  other  doctrines  unlawful^ 
that,  if  they,  in  their  turn,  can  win  their  twenty-five  years'  term  of 
peaceable  occupancy,  it  extends  a  like  protection  to  them.  In  the 
Bill,  as  originally  drawn  and  presented  to  the  Upper  House,  the 
usage-clause  had  the  force  ascribed  to  it  by  "  Sigma  ;"  a  force  so 
objectionable,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  implored  the  solicitors  who 
were  watching  the  measure  to  get  it  altered.  The  legal  men,  how- 
ever, were  afraid  of  touching  a  word  in  a  Bill  that  had  obtained  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  approval.  The  Members  of  Parliament  were  freer 
to  move  ;  and  the  Bill  received  the  required  amendment  from  Lord 
Sandon  in  the  Lower  House.  The  twenty-five  years'  usage  was  made 
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more  than  legally,  does  a  dogmatic  name  encumber  that 
legitimate  development  which  belongs  to  all  spiritual  life. 
It  forces  the  processes  of  mental  and  religious  growth,  natu- 
rally modest  and  noiseless,  to  take  place  by  starts  and 
schisms  ;  and  meanwhile  gives  an  artificial  advantage,  in  a 
Church,  to  the  inert  and  perishing  element  in  it.  It  trains 
the  minds  of  successive  generations  into  the  stereotyped 
forms  and  phraseology  of  a  particular  controversy,  in  spite 
of  its  altering  relations  to  their  general  culture.  It  compels 
the  trial  of  new  questions  by  old  formulas,  that  do  not 
cover  half  their  ground.  Say  what  we  will  of  the  absolute 
importance  of  this  or  that  truth,  its  relative  importance 
must  vary  with  the  temper  and  dangers  of  the  age.  The 
centres  of  living  interest  in  religious  thought  are  ever  shifting 
in  correspondence  with  the  general  course  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  movement ;  and  a  church  will  assuredly  follow  them 
with  fresh  sympathy  and  power,  in  proportion  as  it  is  unde- 


conclusive  evidence,  not  that  the  doctrines  of  the  period  are  those  "  for 
the  preaching  or  promotion  of  which  the  said  meeting-house,  &c.,  was 
founded, "  but  that  they  ' '  may  properly  be  taught  in  such  meeting- 
house." A  note  appended  to  the  Act,  as  printed  in  the  "  Debates  on 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,"  thus  explains  the  drift  of  the  altered 
clause  : — 

"  'That  such  religious  doctrines  as  have  been  taught,'  &c.,  'may, 
inter  alia,  be  taught.  To  meet  objection  made  particularly  by  Lord 
Sandon  and  Mr.  Cardwell  (whose  amendment  this  is),  that  othenvise 
the  present  opinion  of  a  congregation  might  be  imposed  on  the  chapel  in 
perpetuity r,  and  that  the  Unitarians  might  be  prevented  from  becoming 
orthodox. " — p.  408. 

"  Sigma  "  says  that  we  went  to  Parliament  in  order  to  get  "  strictly 
entailed  upon  our  own  opinions  the  religious  patrimony  handed  down 
from  quite  another  faith.  Was  it  so,  indeed  ?  Shame  on  us,  then, 
that  we  did  not  rather  turn  out  of  our  sanctuaries  into  the  highways 
and  the  fields  ?  But  I  venture,  as  one  of  the  actors  at  that  time,  to 
disclaim  on  their  behalf  any  such  design.  In  establishing  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  remain  unprejudiced  by  doctrinal  change,  they  had 
no  wish  to  withhold  that  right  from  their  successors. 

On  the  other  points  of  "  Sigma1  s  "  letter  I  have  nothing  to  remark 
beyond  what  is  already  said  above  in  the  text. 
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tained  by  nominal  pledge  to  stand  fast  at  a  prior  point, 
Is  it  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  themselves,  a  misfortune 
to  our  friends  the  Baptists,  to  be  denned  by  a  doctrine 
which,  from  having  been  the  intensest  focus  of  the  Refor- 
mation, has  become  about  the  faintest  interest  in  theology  ? 
and  are  not  the  Independents  to  be  congratulated  that, 
wherever  their  trust-deeds  are  open,  they  have  nothing  but 
natural  inertia  in  the  way  of  their  movement  ?  The 
absence  of  doctrinal  name  leaves  every  truth  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  and  vindicate  its  own  place  :  holding  to  the  front  of 
Divine  things,  if  it  have  intrinsic  grandeur  and  speak  pro- 
foundly to  the  human  soul ;  or  dropping  behind,  if  its 
importance  is  ancillary,  and  its  message  transitory.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  trust  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God 
to  speak  for  itself  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
designating  for  it  an  ecclesiastical  province  exclusively  its 
own. 

Let  then,  I  should  say,  that  vast  majority  of  our  con- 
gregations, which  inherits  an  open  constitution,  and  has 
asserted  its  power  to  pass  through  a  theological  history, 
retain  and  transmit  the  privilege,  unimpaired  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  doctrinal  name. 

Let  that  small  minority  of  our  congregations  which  has  a 
special  Unitarian  constitution  respect  the  older  latitude  of 
the  rest ;  and  in  all  common  ecclesiastical  action  With  them, 
forego  the  narrower  for  the  broader  basis. 

Let  fresh  congregations,  in  laying  out  their  foundations, 
consider  whether  it  is  so  well  to  follow  the  new  and  more 
rigidly  completed  lines,  as  the  old  ones,  open  to  the  East. 

Let  any  Central  organization,  designed  as  a  means  of 
union  and  joint  life,  take  its  form  and  spirit  from  the  pre- 
vailing constitution  of  our  congregations  ;  offering  a  "  rally- 
ing point  "  to  their  spiritual  sympathies  and  activity,  with- 
out pledging  them  to  theological  concurrence. 

Not  only  is  this  compatible,  but  in  the  long  run  it  alone 
is  compatible,  with  the  zealous  expression  of  distinctive 
theological  conviction,  by  each  layman,  by  each  minister, 
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by  each  spontaneous  association  of  persons  concurrent  in 
their  belief.  Let  them  only  keep  their  hands  off  the  per- 
manent principles  of  Church-life,  and  they  may  combine 
and  disperse  by  the  free  play  of  intellectual  sympathy  in 
theological  just  as  in  political  opinion.  From  the  pulpit  is 
to  be  preached  unreservedly  the  whole  religion  of  the 
Minister, — Christian  piety,  ethics,  theology,  politics  and 
all :  during  his  life-interest  in  the  place  he  may  carry  with 
him  whom  he  can  ;  even  lead  his  people,  if  he  will,  into  the 
highways  and  market-places  as  missionaries  of  his  special 
faith  ;  provided  it  be  done  at  their  own  charge  and  in  their 
own  character.  Just  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one 
minister,  if  he  can,  from  establishing,  and  the  next  from 
upsetting,  "  Peace  principles,"  in  the  minds  of  a  people, 
without  committing  their  chapel  to  either,  or  handing  it 
from  sect  to  sect ;  so  may  questions  of  divinity  be  left  to 
various  treatment  as  the  climate  of  human  thought  changes, 
without  any  breach  of  continuity,  while  practical  sympathy 
lasts.  That  such  latitude  in  succession  is  inconceivable 
and  chimerical  is  quite  a  new  doctrine.  It  was  formerly 
thought  narrow  to  deny  it  among  contemporaries.  "I 
think,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  we  cannot  be  too  careful  not 
to  give  any  countenance  to  that  narrow  spirit  which  has 
done  so  much  mischief  in  the  Christian  Church.  And 
what  confusion  would  it  breed  among  us,  if  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  of  different  sentiments,  either  in  the  Trini- 
tarian, Calvinistical,  or  other  controversies ',  were  to  be  on 
both  sides  excluded  from  each  other's  pulpits  ! "  *  It 
marks  the  direction  in  which  our  sympathies  are  moving, 
that  what  was  too  narrow  for  the  heart  of  Doddridge  has 
become  for  us  an  inconceivable  stretch  of  the  horizon  of 
charity. 

I  hope  it  is  apparent  by  this  time  that  in  protesting 
against  the  ecclesiastical  assumption  of  a  dogmatic  name, 
I  am  influenced  by  no  depreciating  estimate  of  doctrinal 
theology  in  general,  or  of  Unitarian  principles  in  particular. 

*  Historical  account  of  his  own  Life,  by  Calamy,  Vol.  II.       417. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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The  question  is  not  about  the  importance  of  this  or  that 
discriminative  doctrine ;  but  about  the  propriety  of  fixing; 
any  polemically-selected  doctrine  as  the  permanent  essence 
of  Church-life.  Were  every  characteristic  of  my  own. 
theology,  all  that  I  most  distinctly  and  positively  hold, 
picked  out,  endowed  with  some  adequately  expressive 
name,  and  put  into  the  same  position,  my  protest  would 
lose  nothing  of  its  earnestness.  As  for  the  word  Unitarian^ 
it  is  a  good  one,  when  you  want  to  mark  the  particular  side 
of  theology  to  which  it  refers,  and  to  speak  of  people  by  their 
theological  classification.  So  long  as  the  idea  of  a  saving 
orthodoxy  regulates  the  language  of  Christendom,  and  fixes 
curiosity  more  upon  the  creed  than  upon  the  life  of  men,, 
the  world  will  perhaps  describe  us  by  this  name  or  by  that 
of  "  Socinian."  But  it  belongs  to  our  ecclesiastical  protest: 
against  the  whole  notion  of  orthodoxy  to  accept  neither  : 
to  insist  on  deposing  the  differences  of  creed  from  their 
monstrous  usurpation  :  to  draw  forth  into  just  prominence 
the  spiritual  and  moral  conditions  in  which  alone  our  rela- 
tion to  God  is  realized  :  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  pro- 
claim a  church  of  goodness,  love,  and  heavenly-minded- 
ness. 

Under  what  name,  other  than  doctrinal,  we  bear  this 
witness,  seems  to  me  of  little  moment.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  content  with  the  old  set  of  phrases  in  use  in 
Priestley's  time  :  and  had  any  one  fixed  upon  us,  as  upon 
the  "  Quakers  "  and  "  Methodists,"  a  merely  descriptive 
nickname,  I  should  not  have  objected  to  wear  it.  You 
may  fill  an  empty  name  with  character ;  but  a  full  one 
presses  its  mark  into  you  and  makes  you  serve  it.  There 
are  those  among  us  by  whom  the  want  seems  to  be  felt  of 
some  designation  more  entirely  true  than  "  English  Pres- 
byterian "  :  and  could  we  pick  out  of  its  significance  what 
we  wish  to  retain,  and  drop  its  false  suggestion  of  synodical 
government,  the  resultant  element  would  certainly  be 
better  than  the  whole.  Of  the  possibility  of  this  I  have  no 
doubt ;  but,  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  thing  is  ever 
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kept  out  of  existence  for  want  of  the  right  name,  I  will 
resist  the  temptation  held  out  by  one  or  two  ingenious 
critics,  and  leave  the  verbal  problem  to  wait  upon  the  real* 
Unity  and  breadth  of  name  would  be  a  poor  mockery, 
unless  expressing  a  realized  unity  and  breadth  of  spirit  and 
action.  Once  let  this  become  a  fact :  let  even  a  vigorous 
desire  declare  itself  to  do  a  common  work  and  represent  a 
common  thought  in  the  religious  society  of  our  country  j 
let  some  self-renunciation  be  shown  for  the  sake  of  reach- 
ing the  common  ground  on  which  we  all  may  stand ;  let 
each  specialty  of  zeal  among  us  be  content  with  freedom  in 
its  own  particular  circle,  without  claiming  to  occupy  the 
whole  : — in  short,  let  the  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of 
union  exist :  and  they  will  solve  their  main  difficulties  by 
simply  proclaiming  themselves  to  be  there;  and  readily 
create  both  "  a  rallying  point "  and  a  name.  Mr.  Edgar 
Taylor,  while  longing  for  "  a  focus  of  liberal  dissent,"  was 
oppressed  by  a  doubt  "  how  far  we  could  ever  be  properly 
made  one  denomination,  considering  our  discordant  ele- 
ments in  some  respects,  and  our  want  of  discipline."  Such 
a  doubt  as  that  cannot  be  resolved  by  inventing  happy 
names :  a  Resolution,  even  unanimous,  to  call  Chaos 
"  Cosmos,"  will  not  help  creation  on ;  but  one  Divine 
Word  really  moving  in  our  hearts  would  set  the  elements 
in  order,  and  make  the  dividing  darkness  fly.  Let  us  hope 
all  things  ;  and  yield  ourselves  to  His  spirit  who  is  the 
"  author  not  of  coufusion  but  of  peace." 

Here,  my  dear  sir,  having  reached  the  last  topic  of  my 
former  letter,  it  becomes  me  to  bring  the  present  one  to 
its  close.  The  critics  to  whom  I  speak  through  you  will 
find  many  of  their  remarks  untouched  ; — some  arguments 
which,  after  honest  pains,  I  cannot  succeed  in  bringing 
into  the  field  of  our  subject  at  all ;  some  misconceptions 
which,  I  am  sure,  a  second  reading  of  the  letter  would 
remove  ;  and,  I  must  add,  a  few  reproaches  and  personali- 
ties which,  having  inflicted  the  pain  intended  by  them, 
stand  henceforth  chiefly  in  need  of  silence.  But  the 

E  E  2 
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substance  of  every  pertinent  critique  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  notice.  And  if  but  a  few  readers  are  as  candid  and 
apprehensive  as  yourself,  there  is  hope  that  any  truth  and 
good  too  dimly  seen  by  me  may  be  worked  out  into  light 
by  the  labour  of  some  better  skill. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  MARTINEAU. 

London,  October  I4th,  1859. 

• 

REV.  S.  F.  MACDONALD. 


XI. 
TRACTS    FOR    PRIESTS   AND   PEOPLE.* 

IT  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  effect  of  excitement 
from  danger  to  the  State  and  from  danger  to  the  Church. 
The  former  calls  into  action,  even  under  absolute  govern- 
ments, generous  and  uniting  passions,  before  which  the 
lines  of  party  disappear,  and  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
self-sacrifice  rises  to  the  ascendant.  The  latter,  even  in  a 

*I.  "  Religio  Laid."     By  Thomas  Hughes,  Author  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
School-Days." 

II.  "The  Mote  and  the  Beam:  a  Clergyman's  Lessons  from  the 
Present  Panic."     By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Peter's,  Vere  Street. 

III.  "  The  Atonement  as  a  Fact  and  as  a  Theory."     By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Garden,  Sub-Dean  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal. 

IV.  "  The  Signs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  an  Appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture upon  the  Question  of  Miracles."     By  the  Rev.  John  Llew- 
elyn Davies,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Marylebone. 

V.  On  Terms  of  Communion  : 

1.  "The  Boundaries  of  the  Church."    By  the  Rev.  C.  K.  P. 
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free  country,  seems  at  once  to  awaken  every  dormant 
ecclesiastical  egotism,  to  widen  every  difference,  to  intensify 
all  dogmatism,  and  hoot  down  the  catholic  and  charitable 
temper.  In  critical  moments  for  the  nation,  Parliament 
knows  how  to  suspend  its  inner  conflicts,  and  take  its  mea- 
sures with  reticent  dignity.  In  critical  moments  for  the 
Church,  her  Councils  and  Convocations  break  into  a  Babel 
of  contention,  where  only  one  thing  is  certain, — that  new 
truth  and  gentle  wisdom  have  no  chance,  but  must  leave 
the  game  to  the  wrangling  of  schoolmen,  the  chatter  of 
popular  preachers,  the  decorous  spite  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
arts  of  ecclesiastical  diplomats.  The  recent  panic  occa- 
sioned by  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  presents  in 
general  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Every  party  in  the 
Church,  every  "denomination"  beyond  it,  has  endeavoured 
to  turn  the  excitement  to  account,  and  make  sectarian 
"  capital  "  out  of  it.  The  Romanist  takes  the  phenomenon 
as  a  fall  of  the  mask  from  Protestantism  :  the  Anglican,  as 
proving  the  need  of  tradition  in  aid  of  Scripture  :  the 
Comtist,  as  an  instalment  of  Positivism :  the  Evangelical,  as 
betraying  the  cloven  foot  of  "  Neology  "  :  the  Unitarian, — 
affectionately  embracing  in  their  Oxford  dress  the  daring 
heresies  which  he  has  frowned  down  in  his  own  household, 
— as  a  homage,  if  not  to  his  doctrines,  at  least  to  his 
method.  To  the  "  religious  newspapers  "  the  book  was  as 
great  a  godsend  as  a  Garibaldi  expedition  or  an  American 
civil  war  to  the  Times  in  the  long  vacation.  They  have  dis- 
cussed it  according  to  their  nature.  They  are  the  modern 
receptacles  of  such  debates  as  in  other  times  found  their 
centre  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  In  their  columns  it  is, 
that,  in  our  days,  a  Nicolas  of  Myra  must  plant  his  fist  in 
Arius's  jaw :  there,  that  an  Athanasius  must  rage,  and  a 
Eusebius  truckle  :  there,  that  the  orthodox  shout  is  raised 
to  expel  some  obnoxious  Theodoret :  thence,  that  peaceable 
folks  keep  aloof,  like  Gregory  Nazianzen,  from  "  the  con- 
course of  geese  and  cranes."  They  necessarily  take  the 
measure  of  every  theological  phenomenon  from  their  own 
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special  and  exclusive  point  of  view ;  and,  unless  from  the 
conflict  or  balance  of  opposite  exaggerations,  leave  its  true 
proportions  no  chance  of  coming  out. 

The  "Tracts  for  Priests  and  People"  form,  in  their  whole 
tone  and  spirit,  a  marked  exception  to  this  disputatious 
partizanship.  Proceeding  from  a  well-known  band  of  asso- 
ciates,— the  ot  Trepi  Maurice, — they  are  not  a  manifesto  in 
the  interests  of  a  school ; — not  a  pious  parody  and  coarse 
caricature  set  up  as  an  altar-piece  ; — but  a  serious,  manly, 
and  large-hearted  exposition  of  Christian  faith,  in  its  direct 
relations  to  human  life.  In  religious  depth  and  moral 
earnestness,  in  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  doubts  they 
would  relieve,  and  in  a  certain  openness  to  truth  all  round, 
they  stand  out  in  favourable  contrast  from  the  mass  of 
literature  on  this  cause  celebre.  The  writers,  both  clerical 
and  lay,  are  free  from  the  opposite  disabilities  of  the  men  of 
mere  thought  and  the  men  of  mere  action.  Susceptible, 
like  all  persons  of  liberal  culture,  to  the  problems  of  the 
hour,  they  yet  are  not  enclosed  in  any  scientific  clique  or 
academic  officina,  where  questions  are  got  up  and  intellectual 
formulas  hammered  into  shape ;  but  are  immersed  in  the 
real  life  of  the  world  where  these  things  appear  in  the  work- 
ing ; — where  distributed  scepticism  ferments  in  the  actual 
character  of  the  young  and  thoughtful,  preying  upon  the 
spirits,  unnerving  the  will ; — and  where,  if  class  is  separated 
from  class,  it  is  not  from  political  injustice,  not  from  social 
inhumanity,  but  from  the  want  of  a  common  reverence 
uniting  all  in  God.  Greatly  to  the  honour  of  this  set  of 
Churchmen,  it  may  be  said,  that  no  school,  born  so  deep  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  philosophy,  ever  emerged  so  soon  into 
the  light  of  action,  or  took  on  itself  so  faithfully  the  yoke  of 
labour  :  it  is  truly  a  paradoxical  paternity,  by  which  Cole- 
ridge, with  his  subtle  intellect  and  flabby  will,  becomes  the 
father  of  a  "  muscular  Christianity."  The  double  interest 
which  his  representatives  thus  acquire  in  the  religious 
problems  of  the  day,  by  mental  inheritance  and  by  moral 
experience,  gives  to  their  words  a  peculiar  weight.  They 
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are  not  intellectual  cowards,  afraid  to  face  any  real  lights  of 
knowledge,  or  to  scrutinize  the  passing  shades  of  doubt. 
Nor  are  they  indifferent  spectators  of  the  mere  play  of 
thought  among  the  thinkers ;  but  in  contact  with  its  human 
results,  nearer  than  less  genial  counsellors  can  be  to  the 
confessional  of  its  struggles  and  its  sorrows.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  "Tracts  "  speak  in  a  way  not  unworthy  of  this 
advantageous  position. 

The  characteristic  theology  of  these  writers  has  great  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  the  wants  and  questionings  of  reli- 
gious minds.  Itself  the  product  of  a  spiritual  experience, 
which  swept  in  Coleridge  through  all  latitudes,  and  in  Mr. 
Maurice  has  traversed  no  small  arc,  it  is  cognizant  of 
dangers,  and  aware  of  safe  and  quiet  channels,  where  a  less 
searching  survey  fails  to  show  them.  The  higher  interpre- 
tation which  it  gives  to  most  of  the  distinctive  words  and 
formulas  of  Church  doctrine  delivers  them  from  many 
oppressive  difficulties.  The  well-known  explanation  of  the 
word  "  eternal,"  which  lifts  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  time, 
completely  transforms  the  whole  "  heaven  and  hell "  theo- 
logy ;  wipes  out  the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the 
future  life ;  and  turns  "  salvation  "  into  a  spiritual  emanci- 
pation, whether  now  or  then,  from  whatever  is  contrary  to 
God.  We  need  not  say  how  many  gross  pictures,  at  this 
single  touch,  vanish  into  air ;  how  sentient  pleasures  and 
pains  retire  in  shame  before  a  more  solemn  reckoning ;  and 
how  the  suspicion  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  that  religion  is 
but  self-interest  with  a  long  look-out.  The  pravity  of  human 
nature  returns  within  the  limits  of  credible  fact,  when  it  is 
no  longer  "the  sin  of  being  born,"  but  is  construed  into  the 
inherent  repugnance  of  Self  to  higher  and  rightful  claims  :. 
and  when,  further,  those  higher  claims  themselves,  as  re- 
vealed to  the  soul  within  and  embodied  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  the  world  without,  are  resolved  into  the  Personal 
communion  with  us  of  the  Son's  Divine  Humanity,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  course  to  refer  all  our  evil  to  ourselves, 
and  all  our  good  to  what  is  beyond  us.  And  if  indeed 
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there  be  this  supernatural  life  underlying  the  natural,  realiz- 
ing the  Order  of  a  Perfect  Will  in  the  physical  world,  and 
pleading  for  its  realization  in  our  free  spirits, — if  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  visible  universe  and  the  march  of  history  are 
but  the  external  scenery  and  drama  of  this  inner  Divine 
Personality, — then  Revelation  is  simply  the  emergence  of 
the  reality  into  knowledge  :  not  a  making  of  divine  things 
(which,  missed  or  seen,  are  always  there),  but  a  showing  of 
them  :  not  an  exceptional  coup  d'etat  in  the  administration 
of  the  world,  but  an  opened  sample  of  its  eternal  laws. 
Even  that  the  Son  of  God  should  take  upon  him  a  human 
individuality  is  but  the  manifesting  climax  of  what,  as  abid- 
ing in  our  nature  and  originating  all  its  good,  he  for  ever 
partially  does.  And  when  his  death  is  regarded  simply  as 
the  uttermost  surrender  of  a  holy  will,  when  its  efficacy  is 
sought,  not  in  the  penal  virtue  of  its  sufferings,  but  in  the 
moral  perfection  of  its  obedience,  and  is  found,  not  in  the 
pacifying  of  God,  but  in  the  redeeming  force  of  such  self- 
sacrifice  on  man,  the  atonement  itself  does  its  best  to  return 
within  the  shelter  of  righteous  law,  and  ceases  to  be  a 
forensic  insult  and  browbeating  to  the  Conscience  of  man- 
kind. Observe,  finally,  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
"faith"  as  determined  by  these  antecedents.  It  is  personal 
trust  in  the  Divine  Guide,  who  speaks  with  us  in  every 
higher  claim  ; — a  trust  consciously  exercised  by  the  Chris- 
tian, who  discerns  in  the  claim  a  living  and  a  loving  eye  ; 
unconsciously,  by  the  righteous  Pagan,  who  knows  not  the 
Person  but  reveres  the  Law.  Salvation  by  Faith  falls  thus 
into  coalescence  with  salvation  by  Obedience  :  only,  that  its 
true  power  first  declares  itself,  when  the  impersonal  Law 
breaks  from  its  cloud  and  comes  forth  as  the  living  God  ; 
when  our  surrender  is  one,  not  of  constraint  to  a  dead 
statute,  but  of  free  affection  to  an  Almighty  Guardian ;  when 
what  else  were  Morality  rises  into  Divinity.  How  different 
is  this  from  that  Salvation  by  dogma, — or,  at  all  events,  not 
without  dogma, — which  poisons  the  heart  of  almost  every 
church,  and  is  little  else  than  Christendom's  standing  sin 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost !  Is  it  wonderful  that  Mr.  Maurice 
incessantly  recurs,  —  perhaps  not  always  pertinently, — to 
this  distinction,  radical  to  all  religion,  and  scattering  an 
infinitude  of  doubts,  between  opinion  as  critical  assent  to 
a  proposition,  and  faith  as  moral  reliance  on  a  higher 
Person  ? 

From  this  theology  no  more  wise  and  welcome  conse- 
quence flows  than  the  erasure  of  the  false  distinction 
between  secular  and  spiritual  things.  It  is  a  distinction 
that  has  no  root  in  reality,  and  lies  only  in  our  blindness 
or  our  vision.  The  world  is  divine,  whether  we  see  it  or 
not :  its  common  duties,  its  humblest  work,  the  order  of  its 
affections,  the  hierarchy  of  its  relations, — in  the  home,  in 
the  village,  in  the  commonwealth,  in  the  family  of  nations, — 
are  holy  ordinances,  the  very  sacraments  of  reality,  alive 
with  the  Highest  Presence :  they  are  secular  only  to  those 
from  whom  this  truth  is  hid,  and  whom  no  secret  awe  deters 
from  making  them  the  field  for  the  selfish  play  of  humour, 
interest,  or  ambition.  "  There  are  not  two  moralities," — 
one  for  nature,  the  other  for  grace  :  "  Conversion "  does 
not  alter,  hut  only  reveal,  a  man's  spiritual  obligations  and 
position  :  it  puts  him  into  no  divine  kingdom,  where  he  was 
not  already  :  he  stands  in  the  same  universe  in  which  he 
stood  before :  only  the  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes. 
That  the  new  experience  thus  opened  is  wonderful,  nay 
even  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit,  may  be  asserted  with  the 
Evangelical :  yet  that  God's  grace  is  contingent  on  human 
consciousness  and  recognition  may  be  denied  with  the 
Catholic.  In  this  view,  the  world  and  the  Church,  labour 
and  prayer,  morals  and  religion,  the  life  of  nature  and  the 
life  in  God,  merge  into  each  other  and  are  objectively  one ; 
and  stand  apart  only  through  the  subjective  illusion  of  our 
darkness  or  our  sin.  This  consecration  of  the  common 
ground  and  work  of  our  humanity  relieves  many  a  heart 
that  vainly  demands  of  itself  the  anguish  and  raptures  of 
conviction,  yet  beats  with  a  living  pulse  of  righteousness, 
and  flushes  the  cheek  with  joy  in  what  is  noble,  pure,  and 
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true.  In  all  these  respects,  the  distinctive  theology  of  our 
new  "  Tractarians  "  has  hold  of  such  deep  truths,  and  stands 
clear  of  so  many  protests  which  strike  home  elsewhere,  as 
to  address  itself  with  great  advantage  to  the  troubled  faith 
of  honest  and  serious  minds.  There  are  two  forms  of 
religious  distress  or  dearth  to  which,  especially,  it  brings 
infinite  deliverance.  First,  where,  as  in  Scotland,  the 
Genevan  "plan  of  salvation," — with  its  corresponding  "plan 
of  damnation, — has  at  last,  by  long  hammering,  broken 
through  the  logical  crust,  and  pierced  the  heart,  of  humanity; 
an  insurgent  agony  has  arisen, — a  fierce  struggle  between 
defiant  denial  and  believing  despair, — on  which  the  gospel 
of  this  school  opens  as  a  tranquillizing  revelation,  permit- 
ting hope  and  charity  without  forfeiture  of  faith  and  holi- 
ness. And,  secondly,  where  a  Deistical  philosophy  or  a 
mere  Historical  theology  had  virtually  set  God  away  from 
the  "  here  "  and  "  now,"  and,  under  prolonged  drought  and 
famine  of  divine  things,  even  delivered  the  prophet's  rod  to 
Carlyle's  hand,  to  bring  water  from  the  rock  and  show  the 
manna  on  the  ground, — an  unspeakable  refreshment  was 
brought  by  a  theology  which,  also  lifting  the  thick  veil, 
showed  not  only  a  divine  mystery  and  beauty,  but  the 
Living  God  himself,  and  re-baptized  the  present,  not 
simply  in  wonder  and  reverence,  but  in  the  communion 
of  trust  and  affection.  The  depth  to  which  Mr.  Maurice's 
faith  is  penetrated  with  this  truth, — of  the  immediateness 
and  perpetuity  of  the  Divine  self-witness, — betrays  itself  in 
a  verbal  peculiarity  pervading  his  writings.  In  speaking  of 
the  acts  and  dealings  of  God,  he  is  fond  of  substituting  the 
continuous  or  progressive  tense  (is  doing,  was  doing,  will  be 
doing)  for  the  aorist  (does,  did,  will  do)  in  all  the  times  ;  as 
if  to  preclude  the  idea  of  cessation,  and  to  suspend  us  ever 
in  the  midst  of  the  divine  activities.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  God 
is  manifesting  himself,"  "is  meeting"  men,  "is  revealing  to 
them  what  their  character  is "  (No.  II.  p.  8).  The  usage 
seems  to  be  infectious,  and,  in  other  hands  than  Mr. 
Maurice's,  spreads  into  new  connexions,  not  without  a 
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disagreeable  effect  on  the  style  of  the  writers.  "  Christ," 
says  Mr.  Hughes,  of  the  miracles,  "  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  asserting  the  freedom  of  that  law  of  God  by  suspending 
these  natural  laws  ":  and,  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, — 
"  What  impressed  me  most  in  it  then  was,  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  way  in  which  every  stage  is 
leading  up  through  man  to  God  "  (No.  I.  pp.  27,  29).  The 
more  we  respect  the  origin  of  this  habit  of  speech,  the  more 
should  we  regret  its  degenerating  into  even  the  appearance 
of  affectation. 

The  writers  of  this  school,  guided  by  natural  genius  and 
the  special  work  they  have  to  do,  have,  with  all  their  indi- 
vidual varieties,  fallen  into  a  certain  method  of  their  own. 
They  are  men  of  religious  insight,  of  moral  nobleness,  of 
deep  personal  convictions  :  they  have  a  message  to  deliver, 
and  they  deliver  it ;  leaving  it  for  the  most  part  to  bear  its 
own  testimony.  It  is  to  them  immediate  truth,  which  wants 
no  mediation  of  theirs ;  let  it  only  be  laid  out  side  by  side 
with  the  alternative  half-truths,  or  sham-truths,  and  it  will 
make  itself  good,  by  simply  being  what  they  are  not.  Its 
persuasiveness  consists  in  its  answer  to  the  inner  need  which 
it  meets,  and  its  faithful  interpretation  of  the  experience  on 
which  it  falls.  Beyond,  therefore,  its  positive  announce- 
ment, there  is  little  further  support  given  to  it  than  a 
comparative  portraiture,  often  contemptuous  enough,  of 
doctrines  which  would  dispute  its  place.  What  vast  power 
there  may  be  in  this  mere  exhibition  of  some  gem  of  truth 
suspended  in  a  gallery  of  counterfeits,  is  evident  from  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  whose  procedure  is  so  far 
essentially  the  same.  Such  a  method  is  quite  adequate  to 
the  functions  we  have  assigned  to  the  Maurice  theology. 
To  the  heart  parched  by  the  arid  miseries  of  Calvinism,  the 
simple  offer  of  this  theology  is  as  the  cup  of  cold  water  to 
the  lips  of  fever.  And  so,  when  pure  and  susceptible 
natures  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up,  stiff  and  stunted, 
in  the  frosts  of  Deistical  exile,  the  mere  approach  of  a  mind 
charged  with  the  living  warmth  of  the  Eternal  Light, — the 
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very  gleam  of  its  thoughts  and  tone  of  its  words, — will 
suffice  to  release  and  melt  them  into  redemption.  But  there 
are  limits  to  the  force  of  simple  enunciation,  even  of  the 
highest  truths.  And  when  our  authors,  in  their  recoil  from 
the  formal  dialectic  of  divinity,  propose,  as  a  kind  of  theory 
of  method,  to  fall  back  in  general  on  the  delivery  of  a  mes- 
sage and  the  proclamation  of  a  creed,  they  overstrain  the 
resources  of  mere  statement,  and  underrate  the  complex 
exigencies  of  modern  thought.  The  principle  is  thus  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Llewelyn  Davies  : 

"If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Scriptures,  His  blessing  will  rest 
upon  those  who  bring  forward  His  gospel  in  advance  of  all 
arguments  or  traditions,  even  if  they  can  do  nothing  but 
seriously  repeat  it,  and  trust  to  its  being  its  own  evidence.  '  If 
I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ? '  '  We  are  his 
witnesses  of  these  things  ;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him.'  '  By  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God.' "  (No.  IV.  p.  33.) 

Though  this  is  justly  enough  advanced  as  a  reason  for 
not  staking  the  gospel-appeal  on  any  management  of  the 
miracle-argument,  it  is  evident  from  the  following  illustra- 
tion that  Mr.  Davies  gives  the  principle  a  wider  application  : 

"  Professor  Stanley,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Nicsean 
Council,  relates  two  stories,  which,  whether  they  are  true,  or 
whether  they  express  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
are  almost  equally  instructive.  Many  popular  discussions  of 
doctrine  took  place,  he  says,  previously  to  the  formal  opening 
of  the  Council.  In  one  of  these,  after  divines  had  been  endlessly 
disputing,  a  layman  stepped  forward,  and  abruptly  said,  *  Christ 
and  the  apostles  left  us,  not  a  system  of  logic,  nor  a  vain  deceit, 
but  a  naked  truth,  to  be  guarded  by  faith  and  good  works.'  On 
another  occasion,  a  heathen  philosopher  had  been  contending 
with  learned  Christians,  and  had  always  slipped,  velut  anguis 
lubriciis,  out  of  the  grasp  of  their  arguments.  An  aged  con- 
fessor hereupon  stepped  forth  to  meet  him.  '  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,' he  said,  'hear  me,  philosopher.  There  is  one 
God,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and 
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invisible  ;  Who  made  all  things  by  the  power  of  His  Word,  and 
by  the  holiness  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  This  Word,  by  which  name 
ive  call  the  Son  of  God,  took  compassion  on  men  for  their 
wandering  astray,  and  for  their  savage  condition,  and  chose  to 
be  born  of  a  woman,  and  to  converse  with  men,  and  to  die  for 
them ;  and  he  shall  come  again  to  judge  every  one  for  the 
things  done  in  this  life.  These  things  we  believe  without 
curious  inquiry.'  After  a  few  more  direct  words  like  these,  the 
philosopher  yielded.  l  Hear/  he  said,  '  my  learned  friends.  So 
long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  words,  I  opposed  words  to  words  ; 
and  whatever  was  spoken,  I  overthrew  by  my  skill  in  speaking  ; 
but  when,  in  the  place  of  words,  power  came  out  of  the  speaker's 
lips,  words  could  no  longer  resist  power,  man  could  no  longer 
resist.  If  any  of  you  felt  as  I  have  felt,  let  him  believe  in 
Christ,  and  let  him  follow  this  old  man  in  whom  God  has 
spoken.'  (Eastern  Church,  p.  132.) 

"  It  would  be  foolish,  no  doubt,  to  imagine  that  unbelievers 
may  be  captured  by  a  coup  de  main,  through  the  mere  reitera- 
tion of  any  such  simple  statements.  But  it  is  not  foolish  to 
bring  out  the  unspeakable  importance  of  giving  due  prominence 
to  the  simplest  affirmation  of  what  God  is,  and  what  He  has 
done  for  men."  (No.  IV.  p.  33.) 

Notwithstanding  the  qualifying  clause  by  which  the 
author  guards  his  rule,  we  think  the  reliance  of  these 
Tracts  on  the  coup-de-main  method  quite  excessive,  and 
especially  unsuited  to  the  occasion  which  has  called  them 
forth.  They  professedly  deal  with  the  crisis  evoked  by  the 
"  Essays  and  Reviews,"  and  cannot  but  intend  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  questions  which  that  volume  raises. 
Those  questions  are  all  of  them  seated  pretty  deep  in 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  researches  of  biblical 
and  historical  criticism.  The  relation  between  the  inner 
course  of  Hebrew  history  and  the  outer  lines  of  Heathen- 
dom ;  the  real  meaning,  true  or  false,  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Creation  ;  the  discord  or  harmony  of  science 
and  faith ;  the  existence  and  purport  of  Messianic  predic- 
tions ;  the  credibility  and  function  of  the  Scripture 
miracles ;  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  several  New 
Testament  books;  their  consistency  or  discrepancy  in 
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narrative  and  doctrine ;  the  right  procedure  for  their  true 
interpreter ;  the  nature  and  limits  of  their  authority  : — 
these  are  topics  on  which  it  is  vain  to  pronounce  by  simple 
affirmation  ;  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  inner  response 
of  conscience ;  which  remain  undetermined  in  the  face  of 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  living  God ;  and  on  which  the 
truth  can  be  approached  only  by  the  patient  skill  of  the 
critic,  and  the  combinations  of  a  thorough  philosophy. 
Yet  in  the  Tracts  before  us,  only  one  of  these  questions,— 
viz.,  that  raised  by  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween Natural  and  Supernatural  Order, — is  treated  with 
any  thing  like  a  reasonable  discussion, — first,  in  its  relation 
to  the  miracles,  by  Mr.  Davies,  and  then,  in  relation  to 
kosmical  law  as  grounded  in  Will,  by  Mr.  Ludlow.  Both 
these  writers  show  a  respectful  appreciation  of  their  subject, 
and  contribute  thoughtful  and  suggestive  essays.  But  from 
none  of  their  associates  will  "  Priests  and  People,"  puzzled 
by  the  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  gain  the  slightest  help,  beyond 
the  comfort  of  knowing  what  Mr.  Hughes  believes,  and 
what  "  lessons  "  Mr.  Maurice  draws  from  the  seven  treatises, 
and  the  panic,  and  the  quarterly  Reviews,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  his  Lay  Critic,  and  the  remaining  elements 
of  the  crisis.  Personal  confessions  of  faith,  whatever  their 
autobiographical  interest,  and  homiletic  comments,  however 
true  their  spirit,  on  what  we  want  to  be  told  and  what  we 
do  not  want,  contribute  nothing  to  the  solution  of  any 
pending  difficulty.  The  influence  which  they  may  exert,— 
that  of  sympathy  and  spiritual  response, — can  operate  only 
in  the  way  of  diversion  from  the  problems  of  fact  and 
thought,  whence  the  whole  ferment  comes.  We  are  per- 
petually referred  to  the  "  Living  Witness  and  Interpreter  " 
of  Divine  things.  That  "  Living  Witness  "  we  reverently 
own.  But,  for  all  that,  the  chronology  and  incidents  of 
Matthew's  and  Luke's  introductions  remain  at  variance ; 
Galatians  and  Acts  stand  at  issue  as  before;  the  Last 
Supper  cannot  both  have  been  and  not  have  been  the 
Passover ;  and  the  prophecies  of  the  Second  Coming  passed 
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their  date  and  outlived  their  meaning  without  fulfilment: 
In  such  matters  there  is  no  diviner  interpreter  than  the 
pure  and  single  eye  of  a  truthful  spirit,  that  can  see  things 
as  they  are,  and  has  no  optical  tricks  for  either  severing 
the  harmonious  or  blending  the  contradictory.  Mr. 
Maurice,  addressing  his  brother  clergymen,  says : 

"  Why  waste  the  short  time  in  which  you  are  able  to  work  in 
speculation  ?  Why  argue  and  debate,  when  you  might  proclaim 
good  news  to  your  fellow-creatures  ?  You  talk  of  the  value  of 
testimony  and  antiquity  in  establishing  certain  propositions. 
Cannot  you  trust  God  to  testify  of  them  as  He  did  of  old  ?  You 
say  the  evidence  of  miracle  and  prophecy  is  conclusive.  Let  it 
be  conclusive.  Then  speak  out  the  conclusion.  Set  forth  the 
miracles  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  as  witnesses  of 
Christ's  kingdom  over  men.  Study  the  prophets,  and  learn 
what  words  they  spoke  to  the  people  in  their  day  respecting 
the  living  God  and  His  government  over  men.  See  whether 
their  words  are  not  mightier  than  all  the  evidences  that  have 
been  deduced  from  them."  (No  n.  p.  20.) 

Excellent  advice  for  an  undoubting  clergy  among  an  un- 
doubting, — though  it  may  be  a  heedless, — people  ! — only, 
in  that  case,  quite  superfluous,  since  such  a  clergy  are  not 
given  to  "  speculate,"  or  at  all  slow  to  "  proclaim."  But, 
as  a  remedy  for  shaken  or  undetermined  belief,  as  an 
escape  from  the  perception  of  difficulties  and  the  force  of 
discovery,  the  course  recommended  is  morally  irrelevant ; — 
ineffectual,  if  applied  to  a  questioning  people ;  if  followed 
by  a  questioning  clergy,  dishonest.  Were  Mr.  Maurice 
consulted  by  persons  in  doubt  about  the  "  Resurrection  of 
the  body," — still  more,  had  it  lost  (as  is  understood  to  be 
the  case  with  many  German  divines)  its  decisive  hold  upon 
his  own  faith, — we  are  sure  he  would  not  be  content  to  go 
on  "proclaiming;"  he  would  not  set  aside  "antiquity" 
and  its  witnesses,  in  expectation  that  "  God  would  testify  ;  " 
he  would  have  to  "  argue,"  probably  even  to  "  speculate  ; " 
and  would  find  that  a  faith,  once  disturbed  by  legitimate 
intellectual  processes,  can  be  reinstated  only  by  resort  to 
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them  again.  It  has  been  said,  in  benevolent  apology  for 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  pulpit  style,  "  True,  it  has  its  taint  of 
vulgarity :  but  vulgar  people  exist,  and  must  have  their 
religion."  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  at  the  other  end  that 
men  of  letters  and  science  exist,  that  hosts  of  academic 
and  professional  youth  exist,  and,  being  human,  must  have 
their  religion.  The  culture  of  the  age  preoccupies  their 
minds  with  habits  of  thought  variously  traversing  the 
'  message  "  of  the  Church,  and  with  many  distinct  objec- 
tions to  parts  of  the  Bible  and  the  creed.  Is  no  notice  to 
be  taken  of  this  state  of  mind  ?  Do  you  expect  that,  on 
hearing  the  message,  it  will  die  out  of  itself?  Will  you 
treat  it  as  a  delirium, — as  a  mere  fretful  illusion, — to  be 
coaxed  into  cure  by  changing  the  subject  and  speaking 
home  to  another  part  of  the  nature  ?  Or  is  all  sympathy 
to  be  withheld  from  the  mental  strife  of  the  intellectual 
classes  ?  and  are  they  to  limp  on  as  they  can  in  the  rear  of 
a  faith,  that  will  not  turn  its  face  to  answer  them  a  word  ? 

We  should  better  understand  the  attitude  of  our  "  Trac- 
tarians "  towards  questions  of  critical  and  scientific 
theology,  if  their  own  faith  were  unconcerned  in  the  issue 
of  such  inquiries.  If  they  were  prepared  to  say  outright, 
"  The  Living  Witness  will  in  any  case  suffice  for  us :  we 
want  no  outward  testimony  from  other  times  to  tell  us  what 
we  know  :  be  the  Bible  what  it  may,  we  love  it  simply  be- 
cause it  communes  with  us  in  spirit  and  draws  from  us  a 
deep  response :  but  the  revelation  of  God  is  eternal  and 
depends  on  no  book ; "  then  certainly,  critical  problems 
would  be  indifferent  to  them  ;  they  might  look  past  them, 
as  not  in  the  line  of  their  religion  ;  and  very  properly  use 
such  language  as  the  following  from  the  Religio  Laid  : 

"  Men  may  satisfy  themselves, — perhaps,  if  I  have  time  to 
give  to  the  study,  they  may  satisfy  me, — that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  twenty  men  ;  that  Baruch  wrote  a  part  of 
Isaiah  ;  that  David  did  not  write  the  Psalms,  or  the  Evangelists 
the  Gospels  ;  that  there  are  interpolations  here  and  there  in  the 
originals  ;  that  there  are  numerous  and  serious  errors  in  our 
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translation.  What  is  all  this  to  me  ?  What  do  I  care  who 
wrote  them,  what  is  the  date  of  them,  what  this  or  that  passage 
ought  to  be?  They  have  told  me  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
Burn  every  copy  in  the  world  to-morrow,  you  don't  and  can't 
take  that  knowledge  from  me,  or  any  man.  I  find  them  all 
good  for  me ;  so,  as  long  as  a  copy  is  left,  and  I  can  get  it,  I 
mean  to  go  on  reading  them  all,  and  believing  them  all  to  be 
inspired."  (No.  i.  p.  25.) 

If  Mr.  Hughes  can  be  so  independent  of  the  date  and 
authorship  of  historical  books  like  the  Gospels,  he  cannot,- 
one  would  suppose,  be  particular  about  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  narrative  parts  :  for  this  surely  depends  a  little  upon 
the  age  and  person  of  the  historian.  However  much  the 
portraiture  and  words  of  Christ  may  carry  their  own 
credentials,  the  record  of  what  happened  to  him, — the 
birth  and  infancy,  the  death  and  resurrection, — owes  all  its 
value  to  the  testimony  on  which  it  rests  :  and  loses  its  his- 
torical character  if,  instead  of  being  contemporary  and  first- 
hand, it  is  the  work  of  later  anonymous  compilers.  Yet, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  the  author  who  is  so  free  and 
easy  with  the  witnesses,  and  cares  not  to  ask  who  they  are, 
rests  his  whole  faith  upon  the  thing  attested — viz.,  that  the 
Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  being  "  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  He  distinctly 
says,  "  The  Incarnation  is  for  me  the  support  of  all  personal 
holiness,  and  the  key  to  human  history"  (p.  19).  Is  it 
nothing  to  him,  then,  from  what  hand  he  receives  this  key  ? 
Does  he  hold  it  as  a  mere  working  hypothesis,  which,  once 
started  in  the  dark,  recommends  itself  sufficiently  by  fitting 
the  phenomena  ?  Or,  resting  on  it  as  a  Divine  fact,  known 
historically  or  else  not  known  at  all,  can  he  be  indifferent 
to  its  solidity?  Nor,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
prophetical  element  in  Scripture,  can  we  understand  how 
the  "  date  "  of  books  can  be  a  small  matter  to  an  author 
who  evidently  identifies  prophecy  with  prediction.  How 
but  by  "  date  "  do  we  know  real  fore-announcement  from 
vaticinia  post  eventum  ?  The  truth  is,  this  school  has  never 
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succeeded  in  settling  accounts  between  the  Eternal  Divine 
facts  spiritually  revealed  by  the  ever-living  Witness,  and  the 
historical  phenomena  of  the  past,  which,  however  connected 
with  religion,  are  cognizable  only  through  human  testimony. 
In  the  joy  of  having  found  the  former,  even  Mr.  Maurice 
forgets  the  different  tenure  of  the  latter,  involves  them  in 
the  same  feeling  and  treatment,  as  if  they,  too,  were 
entities,  apprehensible  to-day,  independently  of  yesterday, 
and  free  from  the  contingencies  of  probable  evidence.  He 
wraps  up  in  the  same  folds  of  ontological  language  the 
purely  spiritual  and  the  simply  historical  elements  of  the 
creed  :  with  the  tacit  feeling  and  assumption  that  the 
permanent  carries  the  transitory  not  only  into  being,  but 
into  knowledge.  The  Personal  life  of  God  in  the  world, 
of  which  his  sense  is  so  deep,  seems  to  guarantee  for  him 
the  particular  Divine  acts  and  manifestations  enumerated 
in  the  Scriptures  or  the  formularies  of  the  Church :  and 
his  one  standing  appeal  to  us  is, — "  Believe  in  Him  who  is 
signified,  and  you  will  believe  the  signs."  Yet  it  is  plain 
that  no  prior  apprehension  of  God  would  enable  us  to 
divine,  before  they  came,  the  forms  in  which  his  agency 
would  express  itself;  or,  after  they  have  come  and  been 
reported,  to  separate  the  threads  of  reality  from  those  of 
fiction  in  a  narrative  of  mixed  tissue.  For  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  events,  taken  one  by  one,  we  are  not  less  de- 
pendent on  human  attestation  than  for  the  biography  of  an 
Emperor  or  an  Apostle  :  and  it  is  vain  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  deducibles  from  the  primary  spiritual  truth,  and 
sure  to  stand  or  fall  with  it.  Frequent  as  this  assumption 
is  in  the  Maurician  writings,  there  are  times  when  the 
reasoning  is  just  inverted  j  and  we  are  told  that,  did  we  not 
know  the  facts  enumerated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we 
should  have  no  escape  from  atheism  or  pantheism.  If  so, 
the  premisses  of  all  religion  are  historical,  not  spiritual : 
the  most  tremendous  consequences  are  staked  upon  the 
security  of  the  history  :  and,  in  place  of  indifference  or 
disparagement  towards  a  testing  criticism,  a  consistent 
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believer  will  rather  hang  upon  its  processes  with  vigilance 
at  once  anxious  and  hopeful.  Our  authors  play  fast  and 
loose  with  these  opposite  lines  of  thought :  at  one  time 
saying,  "  Let  the  critics  have  their  way ;  God  lives  and  will 
witness  to  Himself;"  at  another,  "Take  away  from  us  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  conception,  and  we  are  stripped  of 
our  belief  in  a  Living  God." 

It  has  always  been  the  favourite  logic  of  divines, — "  Take 
your  choice  :  either  with  us,  or  without  God  :  "  though 
nine-tenths  of  the  thoughtful  portion  of  mankind  have 
variously  ranged  themselves  between  the  atheist  and  the 
orthodox,  and  made  the  interval  habitable  at  innumerable 
points.  Our  new  Tractarians,  we  regret  to  observe,  are  not 
ashamed  of  again  plying  the  worn-out  dilemma,  and  using 
the  hobgoblin  of  Positivism,  to  drive  people  to  the  asylum 
of  the  Nicene  Creed.  "  Which  you  please,"  they  say  to 
us,  "  either  dead  laws,  or  the  Incarnation."  Mr.  Hughes 
distinctly  asserts, — "  With  our  Lord  must  go  all  belief  in  a 
personal  God"  (p.  14) ;  and  what  he  means  by  "our  Lord," 
is  evident  at  once  from  the  connexion,  and  from  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

"  This  loyalty  I  could  never  have  rendered,  no  man  can  ever 
render,  I  believe,  except  to  a  Son  of  man.  He  must  be  perfect 
man  as  well  as  perfect  God  to  satisfy  us — must  have  dwelt  in 
a  body  like  ours,  have  felt  our  sorrows,  pains,  temptations, 
weaknesses.  He  was  incarnate  by  the  Spirit  of  God  of  the 
Virgin.  In  this  way  I  can  see  how  he  was  indeed  perfect  God 
and  perfect  Man.  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  in  which  he 
could  have  been  so.  The  Incarnation  is  for  me  the  support 
of  all  personal  holiness,  and  the  key  to  human  history"  (p.  19). 

This  astounding  claim  for  the  Incarnation, — that  it  alone 
discloses  the  personality  of  God, — has  often  been  advanced 
by  writers  like  Dr.  Newman  (see  his  University  Sermons), 
who  make  all  determinate  religion  a  matter  of  external 
authority :  but  comes  strangely  enough  from  those  who 
insist  on  the  eternal  self-witness  of  God.  We  protest 
against  its  levity  and  rashness.  If  it  be  true,  our  escape 
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from  "  dead  laws  "  is  indeed  precarious.  For  there  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  alternative  doctrine  except  the  opening 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  whose  narratives  contain 
in  themselves,  and  play  off  against  each  other,  every  con- 
ceivable difficulty  that  can  bring  suspicion  on  an  historical 
relation  :  they  contradict  each  other's  chronology,  genealogy, 
geography,  and  whole  substance  as  well  as  order  of  both 
natural  and  supernatural  events :  they  stand  at  variance 
with  authentic  secular  history  :  they  are  without  support 
from  the  other  evangelists,  even  him  who  had  taken  Mary 
to  his  home;  and  reappear  in  no  subsequent  allusion 
throughout  the  New  Testament  writings,  not  excepting  the 
very  gospels  in  which  they  are  found.  Narratives  of  this 
kind,  strongly  impressed  with  a  legendary  character,  in  which 
nameable  angels  appear  upon  the  scene,  and  men  and 
women  speak  off-hand  in  original  hymns,  and  public  as 
well  as  private  miracles  surround  the  person  of  the  future 
Saviour  with  an  insulating  glory,  entail,  if  received,  insuper- 
able difficulties  on  the  subsequent  history,  or,  if  critically 
examined,  suffer  greatly  by  comparison  with  it.  Not 
produced  till  more  than  half  a  century  from  the  incidents 
they  report,  not  pretending  to  come  from  contemporary 
witnesses,  though  full  of  detail  and  speeches  which  even 
first-hand  testimony  could  scarcely  authenticate,  they  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
accounts  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Yet  this  is  the  chosen 
ground  on  which  to  rest  the  foundation  of  all  religion  ! 
The  assurance  of  a  personal  God  is  to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Innocents  and  the  census  of  Quirinus  ! 

But  further,  the  plainest  facts  refute  this  claim  for  the 
Incarnation.  Had  the  Jewish  people,  prior  to  the  Advent, 
no  knowledge  of  a  personal  God  ?  Does  the  human  con- 
science bear  no  witness  to  his  Moral  Government?  and 
have  the  wise  Heathens  only  dreamt,  whom  the  shadow  of 
guilt  or  the  authority  of  goodness  has  startled  into  this 
belief?  And  surely  the  Apostle  Paul  was  neither  pantheist 
nor  atheist :  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  attribute 
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to  him  the  doctrine  expressed  in  the  words,  "  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  On  this  point, 
indeed,  there  is  more  than  the  negative  evidence  of  silence. 
Both  of  the  human  lineage  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit's 
relation  to  him,  the  Apostle  speaks  in  terms  which  exclude 
the  idea  of  miraculous  conception  :  "The  Son  of  God,"  he 
says  (Rom.  i.  3,  4),  "sprung  from  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh "  (requiring  Joseph  as  connecting  link),  and 
"  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  power  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness  from  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
Here  are  both  the  human  sonship  left  to  the  course  of 
natural  descent,  and  the  divine  sonship  through  the  Spirit 
referred  not  to  the  birth,  but  to  the  resurrection.  In  this 
we  have  perhaps  the  earliest  conception  of  the  union 
between  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
By  all  who  received  him,  he  was  owned  under  the  Messianic 
title  of  "  Son  of  God  " ;  and  this  eminence  was  referred  by 
all  to  the  higher  principle  within  him  known  as  the  "  Holy 
Spirit."  But  as  to  the  specific  time  and  mode  in  which 
this  higher  principle  claimed  him,  and  the  phenomena, 
which  most  characteristically  manifested  it,  a  succession  of 
different  conceptions  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
New  Testament.  First,  and  naturally  with  those  on  whose 
horizon  it  burst  with  all  its  glory,  the  Resurrection  was  the 
date  and  inauguration  of  his  Sonship,  the  transcendent 
expression  of  the  living  and  life-giving  Spirit  within  him, 
by  which  he  became  the  Head  of  an  immortal,  as  Adam  of 
the  mortal,  humanity.  In  this  view,  nothing  prior  to  the 
Resurrection  need  have  more  than  a  human  character  and 
a  moral  significance.  We  have  here  the  sense  in  which 
the  greater  and  indisputable  epistles  of  St.  Paul  were 
written  :  later  some  new  elements  must  have  entered  his, 
doctrine,  if  the  letters  to  the  Philippians,  Ephesians,  and 
Colossians  are  really  his.  The  position  of  the  personal 
companions  of  Jesus  was  different.  Looking  back  from 
their  final  eminence  on  that  ministry  of  his,  which  they 
had  been  so  slow  of  heart  to  interpret  at  the  time,  they 
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could  not  but  remember  how  many  signs  it  gave  forth  of 
the  same  Spirit  of  holy  power  which  at  last  broke  the  bonds 
of  death ;  and  they  would  take  delight  in  recalling  the 
divine  gleams  that  escaped  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his 
humility,  and  betrayed  him  as  already  marked  out  for  the 
functions  awaiting  him.  Hence  by  them  the  inaugural 
point  was  fetched  back  to  a  prior  date ;  and  the  Spirit  was 
held  to  have  rested  on  him  and  claimed  him  as  the  "  Son 
of  God"  already  at  the  Baptism.  But  are,  then,  the 
previous  thirty  years  to  be  left  on  the  village  level,  and 
awaken  no  surmise  and  make  no  sign  ?  Some  there  were 
who  said  that  his  childhood  was  not  without  its  signal 
marks  of  grace  ;  who  doubted  whether  his  nature  was  like 
that  of  other  men;  and  thought  he  might  have  been  the 
"  Son  of  God  "  from  the  first  and  in  a  more  literal  sense 
than  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  This  idea  of  a  physical 
Sonship,  dispensing  with  one  human  parent,  and  involving 
an  exceptional  nature,  constitutes  a  third  stage  of  doctrine ; 
of  which  there  is  no  vestige  in  the  New  Testament  except 
in  the  introductions  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Thus  far  we 
are  still  without  any  hint  of  a  pre-existent  Sonship ;  the 
interpretations  severally  select  the  Resurrection,  the  Baptism, 
the  Birth  ;  but  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  this  life  ; 
even  the  last,  explaining,  as  it  does,  by  what  genesis  Jesus 
becomes  the  "  Son  of  God,"  shuts  the  door  of  the  past 
against  that  character.  The  final  escape  of  the  title  from 
historical  date  into  transcendental  preexistence  was  effected 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  had  come  into  contact 
with  the  recorded  life  of  Christ,  and  applied  its  solvent  and 
transmuting  power  upon  his  words  and  deeds  and  person. 
His  continued  existence  in  heaven  demanded  new  forms  of 
expression  to  mark  his  Sonship  there.  So  long  as  he  was 
on  earth,  the  visible  Agent  and  subject  of  divine  acts,  it 
was  enough  to  refer  to  the  "  Holy  Spirit "  as  constituting 
him  "  Son  of  God  "  :  the  more  so  as  he  had  it  "  without 
measure,"  and  it  centred  all  in  him,  and  to  others  "  it  had 
not  come,  because  he  was  not  yet  glorified."  The  "  Holy 
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Spirit,"  however,  always  means  the  phenomenal  Divine 
power,  as  it  breaks  into  immediate  consciousness  or  expres- 
sion ;  and  ceases  to  give  an  appropriate  account  of  one  who 
has  been  lifted  from  the  world  of  manifestation  to  the  world 
of  eternal  realities.  Besides,  it  was  the  disciples  left  behind 
who  were  now  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  from  his 
glorified  person  it  was  so  far  released  and  sent  down  upon 
them,  that  it  was  now  no  longer  the  distinction  of  his 
individuality,  but  common  to  both  spheres, — its  potential 
source  above,  its  actual  work  below.  In  this  generalization 
and  diffusion  of  the  "  Spirit,"  a  need  arose  of  some  other 
conception  to  mark,  with  strict  limitation  to  himself,  the 
higher  principle  which  still  and  for  ever  constituted  his 
Sonship.  The  conception  of  the  Logos  supplied  the  want : 
the  expressible  nature  of  God,  that  whereby  he  thinks  and 
speaks  himself  into  other  minds,  and  especially  passes  into 
communion  with  humanity,  might  well  be  discerned  as  the 
Divine  side  of  the  exalted  Christ  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
made  life  holy.  In  this  form,  his  Sonship  escaped  into 
supramundane  time, — became  a  continuous  and  undated 
fact, — and  only  dipped  down  through  the  shadows  of 
Incarnation,  to  be  the  link  between  humanity  and  God. 
The  Johannine  "  Word  made  flesh,"  however,  involves  no 
miraculous  conception,  or  birth  from  a  Virgin.  It  belongs 
to  a  totally  different  order  of  ideas.  Human  parentage 
does  not  stand  in  its  way.  The  Logos,  the  source  of  all 
life,  can  pass  into  possession  of  this  individual  life  by  its 
own  ways  of  silent  order.  The  whole  drift  of  the  fourth 
gospel  is  to  blend  all  spiritual  individuals  in  one,  to  recognize 
their  sameness  of  nature  with  Christ,  and  extend  common 
predicates  to  all.  Its  doctrine  turns  upon  the  contrast,  not 
of  human  and  divine,  but  of  diabolical  and  divine  ;  the 
human  being  the  neutral  theatre  for  both.  The  result,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  Incarnation  in  Luke  is  the  birth  of 
an  exceptional  being  contrasted  in  the  composition  of  his 
personality  with  the  race  to  which  he  comes.  They  can 
never  be  sons  of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  he  is  :  yet 
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this,  which  Luke's  Incarnation  excludes,  is  the  sole  end 
contemplated  in  John's. 

Thus,  within  the  Christian  Scriptures  themselves,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  four  different  modes  of  conceiving  the 
union  of  divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ.  Of  these, 
two  involve  no  Incarnation,  and  a  third  no  superhuman 
birth.  On  the  remaining  one,  incomparably  the  most 
questionable,  Mr.  Hughes  rashly  seizes,  and  makes  it  the 
sole  foundation  for  that  faith  in  a  personal  God  which  in 
fact  equally  belongs  to  all  the  rest. 

Further,  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  perceive  the 
logical  connexion  between  the  assumed  fact  and  the  deduced 
truth.  What  is  meant,  we  presume,  is,  that  in  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ,  historical  and  human,  yet  sprung  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  God  visibly  became  a  Person.  True ;  but  this 
is  so  far  from  implying  an  Eternal  Personality,  that  it  rather 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  transitory  phase  of  existence,  into 
which  and  out  of  which  an  impersonal  Infinite  might  pass. 
And  accordingly  the  notion  of  Incarnation  has  always  been 
distinctive,  not  of  monotheistic  faiths,  which  attribute 
intense  character  and  will  to  the  object  of  worship,  but  of 
pantheistic  religions,  which  cannot  for  ever  rest  in  their 
fundamental  negation  of  personality,  but  are  obliged  to  let 
their  Divine  Essence  come  up  now  and  then,  and  culminate 
in  individuality  and  self-consciousness.  Nor  is  any  thing 
more  certain  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity  than  that 
the  Athanasian  doctrine  was  the  final  result  of  the  influx 
of  Gentile  modes  of  thought,  and  was  resisted  at  every 
stage  by  the  rigid  Theism  of  the  Judaic  Christians,  till 
the  last  remnant  of  the  original  Messianic  believers  was 
lost.  We  are  far  from  affirming  that  the  infusion  of  new 
elements  from  the  Hellenic  world  was,  on  the  whole,  a  loss 
rather  than  a  gain  of  truth.  But,  certainly,  its  secure  hold 
of  the  faith  in  a  personal  God  the  Christian  Church  owes 
to  its  Jewish  descent,  and  possesses,  not  in  consequence, 
but  in  spite  of,  its  doctrine  of  Incarnation. 

And  now,  having  set  aside  what  we  deem  a  mistaken 
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claim  for  this  doctrine,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  and 
define  a  juster  one.  Belief  in  it  could  hardly  be  so  per- 
sistent and  passionate,  could  hardly  breathe  so  continuously 
through  the  poetry,  the  art,  the  devotion  of  Christendom, 
had  it  not  roots  deeper  than  the  accidental  soil  of  tradition. 
Doubtless,  it  embodies  a  truth,  though  Mr,  Hughes  has 
named  the  wrong  one ;  a  truth  more  purely  distinctive  of 
Christianity  than  his.  Of  Heathen  religion,  the  motto,  we 
may  say,  was  God  in  Nature  ;  of  Christian,  it  is  God  in 
Man  ;  of  Jewish,  God  over  both.  The  Scriptures  every 
where, — Old  and  New, — place  the  universal  centre  of  gravity, 
round  which  the  Providential  scheme  revolves,  not  in  the 
Cosmos,  but  in  Humanity  :  only,  Man  who  in  the  Hebrew 
religion  is  the  fabricated  creature, — the  disposable  servant, 
— of  an  Almighty  Maker,  becomes,  in  the  Christian,  the 
filial  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  drawn,  through  the 
sympathies  of  a  common  righteousness,  into  communion 
with  God,  not  of  outward  converse  only,  but  of  inward 
life.  The  new  revelation  of  Him  who  is  "  Spirit"  presents 
Him,  not  separate  at  a  sovereign  interval  from  a  long 
hierarchy  of  distinct  species  of  intelligence  below,  but  as 
the  essence  of  holy  life  in  all  minds,  the  light  to  which 
they  secretly  aspire,  the  spring  of  love  by  which  they  break 
from  self  to  reach  it.  This  truth,  this  sense  of  reconciled 
approach, — of  discovered  affinity, — of  blended  life, — be- 
tween Man  and  God,  is  what  gives  its  real  interest  to  the 
doctrine  of  Incarnation.  The  ecclesiastical  battle  respect- 
ing it  raged  apparently  around  the  person  of  Christ :  but 
he  stood  for  our  humanity  at  large  ;  and  the  claim  made 
for  him,  that  he  was  the  meeting-point  of  two  natures,— 
that  his  personality  was  incompletely  thought,  unless 
identified  in  its  ground  with  God's  essence,  while  living  all 
the  life  of  an  historical  individual, — was  in  reality  pre- 
ferred on  our  behalf.  In  him  the  links  were  found  for 
connecting  two  extremes,  not  ready  else  to  detect  the  joy 
of  their  immediate  relation.  Held  within  the  Divine 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  never,  as  Arius  affirmed, 
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detached  into  creaturely  existence,  he  was  in  absolute  union 
with  the  Father  :  having,  on  the  other,  the  type  and  experi- 
ence of  Human  nature,  he  was  joined  to  us  by  the  hand  of 
brotherhood  :  and  the  upward  and  downward  sympathy 
together  bound  heaven  and  earth  by  a  chain  of  affinity 
unfelt  before.  That  which  prevented  this  double  relation 
from  being  limited  to  the  individuality  of  Christ, — that 
which  associated  our  humanity  at  large  with  it,  and  made 
us  also  of  twofold  nature, — was  the  "  Holy  Spirit,"  whereby 
the  Divineness  broke  away,  as  it  were,  from  exclusive  con- 
nexion with  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  spread  as  a 
flame  of  new  and  holy  life  through  the  souls  of  men.  The 
fresh  fields  of  consciousness,  the  large  horizon  of  affection, 
that  opened  before  minds  caught  in  this  heavenly  conta- 
gion, were  equivalent  to  the  gain  of  a  higher  nature, — a 
rebirth  into  another  world ;  though,  in  truth,  there  was  no 
objective  change  in  the  constitution  of  God's  universe,  but 
simply  a  waking  up  to  wonders  that  were  always  there.  It 
is  a  poor  self-knowledge  that  stops  with  the  knowledge  of 
self :  and  this  narrow  bound  was  now  passed,  and  the  dis- 
covery made  how  much  we  must  affirm  to  be  human  with- 
out denying  it  to  be  divine  ;  how  the  shadow  of  our  per- 
sonal sins  will  not  stay  here  upon  the  ground,  but  while 
clinging  to  our  feet  will  overshoot  the  brink  into  the  infinite 
air  ;  how  the  light  of  our  secret  conscience  is  but  refracted 
from  a  flood  of  Righteousness  beyond.  This  truth  -is  the 
final  fruit  of  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation  ;  short  of  which  it 
yields  nothing  but  a  crude  and  barren  wonder  ;  but  ripen- 
ing which,  its  work  is  done  and  its  season  near  its  close. 
For  spiritual  truth,  once  reached,  has  its  own  living  witness; 
and  having  found  its  eternal  strength,  turns  round  and 
gives  an  interpreting  support  to  the  very  history  or  pheno- 
mena which  have  served  as  its  germ.  The  Incarnation  is 
true,  not  of  Christ  exclusively,  but  of  Man  universally,  and 
God  everlastingly.  He  bends  into  the  human,  to  dwell 
there  :  and  humanity  is  the  susceptible  organ  of  the  divine. 
And  the  spiritual  light  in  us  which  forms  our  higher  life  is 
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"  of  one  substance  "  (ofioovo-Lov)  with  his  own  Righteousness, 
— its  manifestation,  with  unaltered  essence  and  authority, 
on  the  theatre  of  our  nature.  All  minds  are  of  one 
species, — or  rather  concur  in  transcending  the  limits  of 
species  ;  all,  as  Plato  said,  feed  upon  the  same  aliment,  the 
true,  the  right,  the  beautiful,  the  good ;  and  that  aliment 
itself  is  the  very  "  bread  of  heaven,"  the  essential  life  of 
spirit  everywhere,  in  its  Source  and  in  its  distribution.  And 
however  our  abstract  names  may  parcel  or  disguise  it,  and 
make  it  seem  like  a  thing  or  thought  of  ours,  it  is  God's 
eternal  imparting  of  Himself  to  those  who  may  grow  into 
his  likeness.  Of  this  grand  and  universal  truth  Christ  be- 
came the  revealer,  not  by  being  an  exceptional  personage 
(who  could  be  a  rule  for  nothing),  but  by  being  a  signal 
instance  of  it  so  intense  and  impressive  as  to  set  fire  to 
every  veil  that  would  longer  hide  it.  He  was  not  un- 
naturally taken  for  the  objective  cause  of  that  indwelling 
of  the  Divine  in  the  human  which  he  revealed,  and  by  re- 
vealing indefinitely  deepened  and  increased.  And  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  this  supposition, — in  order  to  qualify  his 
personality  for  so  changing  the  constitution  of  the  moral 
world, — that  the  theory  of  the  double  nature,  as  special  to 
him,  was  wrought  out.  Take  away  its  physical  elements, 
remove  its  speciality,  affirm  it  of  humanity  in  general,  and 
of  him  as  its  revealing  representative ;  and  the  same  truth 
assumes  its  permanent  form,  rescued  from  questionable 
history  and  arbitrary  dogma,  and  secured  by  the  living 
testimony  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man. 

What  we  find,  then,  in  reading  the  Tracts  for  Priests  and 
People  is  this.  The  authors  have  hold  of  very  momentous 
truths  ;  appreciate  them  justly  in  their  application  ;  feel  them 
deeply  in  their  true  ground ;  but,  in  stating  or  deducing 
them,  try  to  get  them  out  of  ecclesiastical  premisses  so 
utterly  precarious  in  themselves  and  so  illogically  prefixed, 
as  to  endanger  and  perplex  the  lessons  they  wish  to  teach. 
They  read  into  the  Creed  many  a  thought  far  richer  and 
truer  than  its  words  contain  :  and  for  their  private  peace 
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and  guidance  this  is  well ;  quickening  old  and  venerable 
forms ;  and  permitting  the  fresh  flow  of  veracious  faith 
within  the  consecrated  channel.  But  when,  for  the  con- 
viction of  others,  the  thought  has  to  be  taken  out  again,  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  is  not  there  ;  that  its  presence  has 
been  simulated  by  a  subjective  illusion  ;  and  that  when  it  is 
summoned  to  come  forth,  it  is  the  ventriloquist  himself  who 
both  gives  it  the  call,  and  answers  to  its  name.  The  most 
astonishing  instance  of  this  phenomenon  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
attempt  to  extract  the  Maurician  doctrine  of  Atonement, 
which  attributes  efficacy  to  the  holy  obedience,  not  to  the 
incurred  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  expends  that  efficacy 
entirely  upon  the  human  side,  from  the  2nd  Church  Article, 
which  says  not  a  word  of  either  the  obedience  of  Christ  or 
the  remedied  alienation  of  man,  but  declares  that  the  Son 
"  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile 
his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  all  actual  sins  of  men."  This  is  not 
an  ambiguous  statement :  and  it  affirms  precisely  the  pro- 
positions which,  in  defining  their  doctrine,  our  authors 
are  most  careful  to  disclaim.  When,  again,  the  3ist 
Article  says  that  "the  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiating,  and  satisfaction,  for 
all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual : 
and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone : " 
when,  further,  it  draws  the  inference  that  "  the  Sacrifices  of 
Masses  "  are  "  blasphemous  fables  ;  " — it  is  plain  that  the 
offering  of  Christ  is  assumed  to  do  at  a  stroke  the  very 
same  thing  to  which  the  Mass  pretended  day  by  day, — i.e., 
propitiate  an  alienated  God, — by  presenting  a  substitute 
for  human  obedience,  or  conversely,  a  "  satisfaction  for " 
human  sin.  Can  any  thing  be  more  hopeless  than  the 
attempt  to  expel  from  this  phraseology  the  idea  of  vicarious 
righteousness,  and  Divine  claims  bought  off?  Is  not  that 
idea  the  very  pith  of  all  "  orthodox  "  theology  ?  Is  not  the 
whole  worship  of  the  Western  Church  an  attempt  of  the 
disciple  to  screen  himself  behind  an  acceptable  Name,  and 
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put  forward,  as  his  only  plea  and  protection,  an  obedience 
that  has  been  rendered  for  him  ?  Yet  Mr.  Garden,  who, 
like  Mr.  Maurice  and  Mr.  Davies,  is  in  moral  revolt  against 
this  rude  and  barbarous  idea,  discovers  that  its  phraseology 
is  "  expressive  of  a  great  truth  :  " 

"  Christ's  sacrifice  of  Himself  was  indeed  a  satisfaction  to 
Divine  justice,  and  that  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  is  furnished 
by  any  mere  notions  of  paying  a  debt,  or  enduring  a  penalty. 
The  Righteousness  of  God  has  an  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
work  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  Supreme  Reason,  the  Perfect 
Mind  of  the  Father,  sees  there  that  on  which  He  can  pour 
a  full  tide  of  complacency  and  approval.  There  were  barriers 
which  the  Divine  justice  no  doubt  placed  between  God  and 
sinful  man  ;  for  perfect  justice  can  never  be  on  terms  with 
sin  ;  can  never  call  things  other  than  what  they  are  ;  can  adopt 
no  legal  fiction  in  order  to  treat  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  not  a 
sinner.  Those  barriers  are  broken  down  by  Christ's  sacrifice. 
Man  is  thereby  brought  to  God.  God's  justice  sees  Man  pre- 
sented to  Him,  such  as  He  designed  Man  to  be,  and  is  satis- 
fied. The  sin  of  the  world  is  taken  away,  and  all  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  it,  can  occupy  a  position  in  which  Man  is 
righteous,  and  may  serve  God  in  holiness  and  righteousness, 
without  fear."  (No.  II.  p.  21.) 

The  word  "  satisfaction "  may  undoubtedly  be  used 
simply  for  '*  approval "  and  "  complacency,"  or  for  the 
object  of  such  feeling :  and  if  nothing  more  were  said 
than  that  the  offering  of  Christ  was  a  satisfaction  to  God, 
the  praise  might  mean  only  that  God  approved  the  offering. 
But  "  satisfaction  for "  an  offence  is  an  approval  com- 
plicated by  reference  to  an  antecedent  relation :  it  is  a 
complacency  compensating  and  discharging  a  prior  dis- 
pleasure :  and  if  the  displeasure  rested  upon  one  person, 
while  the  complacency  is  directed  on  another,  the  "  offer- 
ing" is  vicarious.  On  this  point  the  Article  leaves  no 
doubt :  the  sins  are  Men's  ;  the  offering  is  Christ's  :  the 
consequent  transition  from  displeasure  to  complacency  is 
God's.  Yet  this  is  the  text  from  which  Mr.  Garden  can 
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dislodge  all  doctrine  of  substitution,  and  extract  a  "  great 
truth  "  completely  at  variance  with  it ! 

We  must  accept   it,    however,    as  a  law  of  theological 
advance,    however     humbling   to    our    ideal   of  Christian 
simplicity,  that  the  authoritative  text  of  the  past  will  long 
be  stretched  and  strained  with  the  expanding  pressure  of 
new  thought,  before  it  sets  the  prisoner  free  to  build  around 
it  the  organism  of  its  future  life.     If  our  Tractarians  can 
convince  "  priests  and  people  "  that  the  Church  does  not 
encourage  the  idea  of  Christ's  doing  our  Divine  relations 
for  us,  or  redeemning  us  otherwise  than  by  assimilation  to 
his   self-sacrifice,   they  will  abuse  the  license  of  interpre- 
tation to  good  effect,  and  deliver  the  religion  they  teach 
from   a   reproach  else  fatal  to  it.     They  have  repeatedly 
stated  with  irresistible  force,  the  moral  objections  to  the 
theory  of  "  Satisfaction  "  :  and  the  only  question  is,  whether 
in  the  residuary  doctrine  which  they  retain,  innocent  as  it 
is  of  affront  to  the  conscience,   there  is   a  real  truth  for 
thought  and  heart  to  grasp,  or  only  a  semblance  to  engage 
and  dignify  phraseology  that  cannot  be  dismissed.     That 
doctrine,  if  we  rightly  understand  our  authors'  not  very 
precise  expositions  of  it,  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions. 

Sacrifice,  in  its  essential  idea,  is  simply  the  offering  of  a 
gift)  as  an  expression  of  homage :  the  material  object  pre- 
sented being  but  the  symbol  of  that  self-surrender  to  a  holy 
will,  which  alone  has  reality  with  God.  In  Christ,  symbol 
and  reality  coalesce  :  in  his  hand  is  no  gift  save  Himself > — 
himself  always,  utterly,  to  the  last  extremity,  given  up  to 
the  all-righteous  Will.  In  this, — his  perfect  and  unreserved 
obedience, — lies  the  whole  essence  of  his  sacrifice.  The 
element  of  mere  suffering, — the  humiliation  of  the  cross,— 
has  no  separate  significance,  apart  from  the  whole  spiritual 
life  of  which  it  is  the  climax.  It  simply  measures  the 
intensity  of  the  self-dedication,  or  rather,  shows  that  its 
measure  could  not  be  found.  The  offering,  as  proceeding 
from  Christ,  was  a  perfect  obedience. 
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That  such  an  offering,  as  received  by  a  Holy  God,  should 
find  acceptance,  needs  no  explanation.  But  how  is  it  "  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ? "  To  this 
question  we  find  the  following  answer  :  that  which  Christ 
presented  spotless  before  his  Father  was  human  nature,— 
for  he  was  human :  human  nature,  therefore,  now  that  its 
ideal  was  realized,  became  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  : 
and  we  who  are  samples  of  it  are  included  in  this  com- 
placency. So  far,  there  would  seem  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Christian  sacrifice  an  effect  other  than  on  us,  viz.,  a  con- 
ciliated sentiment,  on  the  part  of  God,  towards  humanity 
as  a  Kind. 

Yet  on  this  Divine  side  of  the  Reconciliation  we  do  not 
find  our  authors  relying  for  any  benefit  to  us  men,  so  long 
as  we,  on  our  part,  are  unaffected  by  the  persuasive  efficacy 
of  Christ's  offering.  Not  till  love  and  faith  draw  us  into  a 
like  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  are  we  partakers  in  its  blessing. 
Redemption  there  is  none  from  penalty  while  guilt  re- 
mains ;  nor  may  we  call  any  one  our  Saviour,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  has  delivered  us  from  the  sinful  affections  that 
carry  their  eternal  penalties  within  them.  So,  in  its  human 
aspect,  the  Atonement  consists,  not  in  any  substitution  of 
Christ's  obedience,  but  in  assimilation  to  it. 

That  this  statement  is  not  incorrect  will  perhaps  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  from  the  following  extract : 

"  At  last  comes  one  in  whom  the  matter  of  the  oblation  and 
the  form  are  united  ;  Whose  gift  is  the  inward  essential 
sacrifice ;  Who  said,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  Will.  And  He 
does  it  perfectly.  The  gift  of  His  own  Will  and  of  His  own 
Being  to  the  Will  of  his  Father  is  entire  and  flawless.  There 
is  no  point  at  which  the  offerer  pauses.  The  self-surrender 
stays  not  till  the  very  life  has  been  offered.  The  obedience  is 
carried  on  until  it  becomes  an  obedience  unto  death.  Short  of 
that  point,  the  sacrifice  would  not  have  been  complete  ;  there 
would  have  been  something  kept  back.  But  all  is  complete  ; 
nothing  is  kept  back  ;  all  faith  in,  and  all  love  to  the  eternal 
Father,  all  sympathy  with  the  brethren,  receive  their  full  ex- 
pression in  the  sacrifice  which  began  with  the  utterance,  Lo,  I 
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come ;  and  was  consummated  when  Jesus  bowed  His  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  In  gazing  on  that,  we  are  gazing  on  the 
Only  Gift  ever  offered  to  God,  which,  for  its  own  sake,  God  could 
regard  with  complacency  ;  in  which  for  its  own  sake,  God 
could  take  delight.  And  we  may  see  how  the  union  of  Christ 
with  His  brethren  renders  this  gift  propitiatory  in  its  effects 
upon  them.  For  it  is  human  nature  which  He  has  offered  up 
in  spotless  sacrifice  to  the  Father  ;  the  whole  race  is  represented 
in  Him.  He  is  the  Head  and  the  Root  of  all  mankind.  There- 
fore, mankind  now  stands  accepted  before  God,  and  every 
sharer  in  the  kind  may  at  once  plead  and  occupy  the  righteous 
position  which  has  been  won  for  it  by  the  accepted  sacrifice 
of  its  great  Representative."  (No.  II.  p.  17.) 

Now  there  are  two  points  which  we  cannot  understand 
in  this  theory  :  viz.  (i)  the  place  it  assigns  to  the  death  of 
Christ;  (2)  the  extension  to  men  in  general  of  God's  com- 
placency in  him  personally. 

(i)  The  cross,  it  is  admitted,  is  but  the  consummation  of 
a  perfect  self-devotion,  extending  no  less  through  a  whole 
previous  life,  but  then  at  last  meeting  its  supreme  test.  It 
is  not  the  sentient  endurance,  but  the  moral  tightness ,  of 
that  death,  which  constitutes  its  essence  and  whole  power. 
What,  then,  made  it  right,  and  set  it  in  the  pathway  of  a 
holy  obedience,  so  that  it  could  not  righteously  be  avoided  ? 
What  Law  of  God  required  it  ?  It  was  either  voluntary, — 
positively  chosen  as  an  end ;  or  involuntary, — negatively 
incurred,  as  incident  to  a  career  having  ends  that  came 
across  it.  If  the  former,  the  Moral  claim  for  it  is  relin- 
quished :  for  death,  embraced  as  an  end,  is  simply  suicide, 
and,  instead  of  fulfilling,  violates  the  Divine  Law.  If  the 
latter,  it  needs  to  be  shown  under  what  moral  exigency,  in  the 
discharge  of  what  duty,  it  was  encountered.  Till  this  is 
done,  it  escapes  appreciation  by  the  Conscience,  and  is 
dishonoured  by  vain  words  of  reverence  :  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  surely  loses  thejnysterious  character  assigned  to  it, 
and  becomes  simply  the  supreme  case  of  martyrdom.  For 
what  is  martyrdom,  but  death  incurred  in  preference  to  the 
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denial  of  truth  or  the  evasion  of  some  righteous  claim  ?  Are 
our  authors    content   with  this  description  of  the  cross? 
Placing    its   sanctity   and    acceptableness  on   no    magical 
ground,  but  on  the  same  footing  with  the  whole  devoted 
life  which  preceded  it,  they  ought  to  set  it  in  the  clear 
light  of  real  human  obligation  ;  to  show  what  pure  affec- 
tion required  it,  what  authoritative  call  would  have  been 
disregarded  in  declining  it.     They  seem  to  us  to  speak  as 
if  self-sacrifice  had  some  holy  character  and  efficacy  of  its 
own,  apart  from  the  righteous  claim  in  fidelity  to  which  it 
is  freely  incurred  ;  as  if  Christ  even  made  it  his  end  to  show 
us  the  path  of  self-sacrifice  : — an  end  that  must  defeat  it- 
self; since,  by  its  presence,  it  would  convert  his  act  into  the 
empty   spectacle   of    throwing  himself    away;    instead  of 
illustrating   the  solemn    conflicts  of  inward   allegiance  in 
which  life  itself  must  yield.     If  there  is  to  be  any  reality 
in  his  self-surrender  on  Calvary,  if  it  is  to  prevail  over  us  by 
any  true  appeal,  it  must  have  an  intelligible  character  of  its 
own,  either  as  an  inseparable  part  of  a  life  faithful  to  its 
highest  inspiration,  or  as  having  some  separate  end  justify- 
ing and  consecrating  the  sacrifice.     We  consult  our  authors 
in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  what  was  the  problem 
which    required   Christ  to    die?     They    reject  the   plain 
answer  of  most  divines, — "  to  divert  to  himself  the  penal- 
ties of  men's  sins."     They  do  not  really  mean  to  sanction 
the  theatrical  doctrine   of  "  example."     They  would  pro- 
bably shrink  from  reducing  the  case  to  that  of  martyrdom. 
Yet  they  throw  the  whole  stress  of  the  offering  upon  its 
moral  element  of  intrinsic  Tightness  and  recall  it  from  the 
realm  of  the  magical  to  the  region  of  character.  They  cut  off 
the  mass  of  arbitrary  consequences  appended  by  the  ordinary 
forensic  theory   to  the  death  on   Calvary ;  yet  transfer  to 
their  own  simple  and  spiritual  view  the  mystic  elevation  of 
language  which  belongs  only  to  what  they  have  left  behind. 
They   never  escape  the  vicious  circle  :  the  cross  was  holy, 
because  it  was  endured  to  save  mankind  :  and  it  saves  man- 
kind,  by   being  holy.      In  the  one  proposition,  they  pay 
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homage  to  theological  fiction  :  in  the  other,  to  moral  and 
historical  truth.  It  is  a  vain  attempt  to  serve  both  masters. 
(2)  The  extension  of  God's  complacency  in  Christ's 
offering  over  the  whole  of  mankind  is  unexplained;  and,  we 
venture  to  add,  inexplicable  without  resuming  the  very 
principle  of  substitution  which  has  been  discarded.  He 
offered,  it  is  said,  our  nature  spotless  before  heaven,  and 
made  it  acceptable  again.  Yes  ;  but  God's  displeasure  was 
not, — no  moral  displeasure  can  be, — against  a  Nature  :  it 
was,  and  is,  and  ever  must  be,  only  against  the  unfaithful 
Will ;  and  the  Wills  of  men  are  not  generic,  but  individual  : 
they  cannot  be  fused  together  into  a  representative  type,— 
himself  also  a  free  personality, — and  change  from  defor- 
mity to  beauty,  with  the  Light  of  his  life.  The  obedience 
of  Christ  was  the  obedience,  not  of  humanity,  but  of  a 
man, — of  his  own  individual  soul,  in  dealing  with  the 
special  problems,  the  incommunicable  responsibilities,  the 
lonely  sorrows  and  temptations,  of  a  life  particular  and  even 
unique ;  and  to  extend  it  beyond  this  personal  circle,  to 
speak  as  if,  by  merely  being  human,  Pontius  Pilate  and 
Caligula  and  Messalina  and  Borgia  acquired  a  share  in  it, 
and  lay  less  deep  within  the  shadow  of  God's  disapproval,  is 
to  contradict  the  inalienableness  of  all  moral  trusts,  and 
make  character  vicarious.  As  well  might  you  say,  con- 
versely, that  the  guilt  of  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  guilt  of 
"  human  nature,"  and  must  have  made  us  all  odious  in  the 
sight  of  heaven.  There  are  some  departments  of  thought 
in  which,  we  believe,  Mr.  Maurice's  Platonic  Realism  has 
a  just  application.  But  against  its  entrance  on  the  region 
of  the  Conscience  and  gathering  up  our  infinitely  distributed 
trusts  into  an  incarnate  ddos  of  humanity,  we  must 
earnestly  protest.  Obligation  cannot  be  discharged  by 
deputy ;  cannot  be  met  but  in  the  concrete.  Christ,  as 
obedient  and  holy  in  his  humanity,  was  one  man ;  and  we 
are  other  men  :  and  no  "  propitiation  for  our  sins"  can  be 
got  out  of  his  righteousness,  without  removing  the  essence 
of  all  moral  distinctions  whatsoever. 
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In  our  authors'  doctrine,  then,  on  this  ancient  subject,, 
we  find  the  old  phenomenon  repeated :  it  is  clear  and  sound 
in  what  it  removes ;  confused  and  incomprehensible  in 
what  it  retains.  It  is  no  wonder.  Theological  literature  is 
one  protracted  testimony  to  the  unmanageableness  of  this 
favourite  topic.  It  seems  to  have  a  fatal  fascination  in  it ; 
— doubtless  because  to  people  who  think  at  all  it  can  never 
offer  any  real  repose.  One  divine  after  another  of  powerful 
intellect  approaches  it,  with  the  same  invariable  result ;  that 
either  his  Logic  or  his  Ethics  go  to  pieces  at  once.  When 
Butler  resorted  to  the  plea  that,  notwithstanding  the  ill-look 
of  the  doctrine,  there  were  uglier  things  to  be  found  in  the 
real  world;  when  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  his  inexorable 
reasoning,  had  to  define  Moral  relations  in  a  way  to  secure 
their  absence  from  his  path ;  when  Magee  could  only  brow- 
beat his  opponents,  and,  as  Mr.  Garden  observes,  evade 
the  knot  of  the  whole  question ;  when  a  writer  who  could 
so  well  expound  the  principles  of  reasoning  as  Dr.  Thomson 
in  his  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  could  so  ill  exemplify 
them  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Atonement; — we 
may  be  excused  perhaps  for  suggesting  that  the  solution  is 
still  missing ;  not  for  want  of  genius  to  work  it  out,  but 
because  the  problem  is  imaginary,  and  the  answer  impossi- 
ble. The  doctrine  arose  out  of  a  picture  or  programme  of 
the  universe  and  human  life  which,  though  still  hung  up  on 
many  a  church- wall,  has  no  real  truth  for  the  modern 
understanding,  no  daily  presence  to  the  inward  eye.  The 
human  sense  of  sin  and  consciousness  of  moral  infirmity 
have  assumed,  if  a  less  passionate,  perhaps  a  deeper  and  a 
truer  form  ;  in  which  a  more  discriminating  measure  is 
taken  of  guilt,  and  its  purely  personal  nature  is  felt  to 
remove  it  from  possibilities  of  exchange.  Theories  of 
salvation  are  always  correlative  with  theories  of  perdition  : 
and  since  the  vision  of  eternal  ruin,  as  the  rule  for  the 
human  race,  has  passed  from  among  credible  realities  and 
descended  to  the  rank  of  ecclesiastical  scene-painting,  the 
scheme  for  exceptional  rescue,  constructed  by  divines  out 
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of  misinterpreted  Scripture,  is  felt  to  be  artificial  too.     So 
long  as  men  believed  themselves  helplessly  sold  and  made 
over  to  some  one  who  meant  to  torture  them, — whether  to 
the  Devil,  as  the  ancient  Church  supposed,  or  to  a  judicial 
God  unable  to  remit,  as  modern  theology  pretends, — so 
long  as,  in  their  view,  some  one's  rights  over  them  had  to 
be  bought  off  ere  they  could  be  set  free  for  true  obedience 
and    hope,    the    language   which    described    "Salvation," 
•"  Redemption,"     "  Satisfaction,"    "  Propitiation,"     as     an 
objective  arrangement  or  supernatural  "  expedient"  devised 
on  their  behalf,  had  an  exact  and  congenial  meaning.     But 
now  the  disciple  is  told,  with  infinitely  deeper  truth,  that 
the  terrible  claimant  from  whom  he  needs  deliverance  is 
himself :  and  to  this  inner  thraldom,  the  old  programme  of 
an  outer  rescue  negotiated  for  him  has  no  proper  application. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  harmony  with  it  is  this  ; — that  he 
cannot,  by  any  act  of  volition,  be  his  own  deliverer ;  that, 
to  take  him  out  of  himself,  he  needs  a  real  object,  better 
than  himself,  as  well  as  an  inner  power  higher  than   his 
will ;  and  that,  if  ever  he  is  to  know  the  law  of  self-surrender, 
as  the  sole  reconciliation  of  the   human  spirit  with  the 
Divine,  it  can  only  be  by  the  appeal  of  a  realized  self-sacri- 
fice, in  which  life  becomes  the  simple  organ  giving  the  Will 
of  God  a  conscious  way.     As  in  the  case  of  the  "  Incarna- 
tion,"   so  in  this  of  the    "Atonement,"  the  truth  which 
remains  on  hand  is  not  special  to  the  person  of  Christ,  but 
human   and  universal,  revealed  to  us  through  its  perfect 
embodiment  in  him.     For  our  humanity  there  is  no  way  of 
reconciliation   and   Divine   peace,    but   the   path   of  self- 
sacrifice  :  the  glory  of  its  sorrows  and  the  opening  lights  at 
its  end,  we  see  in  him  who  entered  it  for  us  :  and  all  in 
every  age  who  have  faith  to  follow  him  refresh  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  with  new  meanings,  and  "  fill  up  what  remains 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ." 

We  have  followed  our  Tractarians  chiefly  in  their  discus- 
sion of  the  interior  of  Christian  doctrine ;  because  it  is  here 
alone  that  their  characteristics,  as  a  distinct  class  of  theo- 
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logians,  come  into  view.  The  grand  prior  question,  how- 
ever,— of  the  possibility  and  fact  of  supernatural  revelation 
at  all, — is  treated  in  two  of  the  Tracts ;  with  especial 
reference  to  the  credibility  of  Miracles,  by  Mr.  Davies  ;  and 
to  the  atheistic  conception  of  Natural  Laws,  by  Mr.  Ludlow. 
The  main  positions  taken  up  by  the  former  appear  to  us 
wisely  chosen  and  well  defended  :  that  to  minds  unprepared 
by  faith  in  a  living  God,  and  sympathy  with  the  spiritual 
elements  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  miracles  must  remain 
now,  what  Scripture  shows  them  to  have  been  at  first, 
unconvincing  prodigies  :  that  when  the  order  of  persuasion 
is  reversed,  and  they  issue  from  one  already  recognized,  on 
higher  grounds,  as  Founder  of  a  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven," 
they  cease  to  encounter  any  formidable  resistance,  but  are 
left  in  their  place  as  outer  "  signs  "  of  that  kingdom  :  that 
instead,  therefore,  of  setting  them  as  the  base,  they  should 
rather  come  in  as  the  crown  of  faith,  not  so  much  supporting,, 
as  showing  conspicuously  and  far,  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  Divine  government  to  which  they  belong.  The 
theologian  who  disputes  this  principle,  and  insists  on  the 
logical  cogency  of  the  miracles  as  proofs,  ought  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  they  do  not  practically  exercise  this  force,— 
that  they  are  the  difficulty  rather  than  the  resource  of  the 
"  Christian  advocate "  in  dealing  with  doubt, — and  that 
they  have  come  to  be  no  longer  a  real  power  for  aggression, 
but  the  chief  object  of  defence,  even  with  writers  on  "  the 
Evidences."  Mr.  Davies,  in  common  with  two  or  three  of 
his  coadjutors,  attributes  the  alienation  of  scientific  men 
from  the  idea  of  miracle  to  a  false  definition  of  it  as  a 
violation  or  suspension  of  law ;  and  claims  back  their 
allegiance  on  the  plea  that,  instead  of  violating,  it  fulfils 
law,  and  reveals  an  order  higher  than  that  which  it  seems 
to  break.  He  regards  the  "  mighty  works  "  of  Christ  as  no 
less  natural  to  his  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  no  more 
wonderful  except  to  observers  at  a  lower  point,  than  the 
brilliant  marvels  which  a  Faraday  might  display  before  an 
assembly  of  astonished  savages.  And  were  it  even  to  prove 
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within  the  resources  of  future  science  to  repeat  at  will  the 
very  acts  recorded  in  the  gospels,  their  Divine  character 
and  function  would  in  no  way  be  affected.  This  answer 
seems  to  us,  we  must  confess,  to  miss  the  point  of  the 
objector's  scruple  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  miracles 
credible,  to  deprive  them  of  all  religious  value.  If  they 
are  merely  the  exercise  of  a  higher  art,  the  anticipation  of 
a  skill  to  be  learned  hereafter  by  those  who  marvel  at  it 
now,  they  manifest  nothing  but  superior  knowledge  and 
such  command  of  the  methods  of  Nature  as  might  be 
attainable  in  a  godless  world.  The  proper  treatment  of 
them  in  that  case  would  be  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  scientific 
conditions  of  their  performance,  till  the  rules  were  detected 
by  which  they  gained  their  end  ;  and,  the  moment  this  was 
done,  their  characteristic  impression  would  be  lost,  and 
rationalism  would  have  established  its  case.  In  proportion 
as  the  Agent  himself  was  of  truthful  and  earnest  mind, — a 
Faraday,  or  such  as  a  Faraday  would  revere, — he  would  be 
eager  for  this  result,  eager  to  explain  and  impart  the  method 
of  his  procedure,  and  take  the  seeming  mystery  and  magic 
away.  He  would  never  use  his  power  as  an  instrument  of 
persuasion  and  authority  in  matters  moral  and  spiritual 
with  which  it  had  no  inner  connexion.  In  short,  a  miracle 
by  scientific  process  is  self-condemned ;  for  the  whole  religious 
meaning  of  miracle  consists  in  this, — that  it  is  an  immediate 
creation  of  Will,  as  distinguished  from  the  mediate  elabora- 
tions of  method  :  the  latter  being  the  beaten  track  of  docile 
intelligence  adapting  itself  to  the  given  usages  of  nature ; 
the  former  the  exercise  of  a  personal  causality  transcending 
those  usages,  such  as  the  Author  of  them  could  alone 
impart.  Take  away  this  meaning ;  and  how  can  it  any 
longer  be  said,  that  miracles  startle  and  refresh  the  earth 
with  the  recovered  sense  of  living  Divine  Power?  That 
they  do  this  is  due  to  their  acceptance  as  direct  products 
of  lordly  and  originating  Will,  as  opposed  to  the  procured 
results  of  obedient  and  sequacious  intelligence. 

Whether    the    phenomena    thus    issued     are    properly 
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described  as  exceptions  to  "  natural  law,"  or  examples  of 
it,  must  depend  on  the  range  of  definition  given  to  the 
word  "  Natural,"  and  separating  it  from  "  Supernatural." 
The  word  is  not  of  stationary  and  absolute  significance, 
but  always  has  tacit  reference  to  some  "  Nature,"  adopted 
for  the  moment  as  a  standard  :  and  means  agreeable  to  the 
nattire, — it  may  be  of  GOD,  or  of  the  perceptible  UNIVERSE, 
or  of  MAN.  With  the  last  of  these  the  present  question 
has  no  concern.  To  God,  as  all-comprehending,  the 
miraculous  and  the  ordinary  are  no  doubt  "  natural "  alike, 
'determined  into  existence  conformably  with  the  supreme 
order  of  his  mind,  and  the  spontaneous  rules  of  a  Will 
which  excludes  confusion  and  caprice.  In  reference,  then, 
to  this,  the  ultimate  home  of  reality,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
miracles  (assuming  their  occurrence)  must  be  instances, 
and  not  violations,  of  "natural  law."  Nobody,  we  suppose, 
-•ever  imagined  the  contrary,  or  sanctioned  the  idea  that 
Ood  issued  them  on  no  rule  or  principle  at  all.  It  is  not 
usual,  except  in  pantheistic  speculation,  to  carry  the  word 
"  Nature  "  up  to  that  height :  and  not  till  we  limit  it  to  the 
physical  Universe,  can  we  reasonably  ask  what  is,  and  what 
is  not,  in  conformity  with  "  Natural  Law," — i.e.,  with  the 
method  constituted  for  the  given  class  of  cases.  There  is 
no  way  of  solving  such  a  question  except  by  comparing  the 
phenomenon  with  the  ascertained  rule  for  its  usual  produc- 
tion, and  seeing  how  far  it  is  en  regie.  By  this  test,  a 
miracle  is  surely  irreducible  to  natural  law.  Its  very 
essence  is,  to  be  exceptional  to  the  event's  own  proper  law  : 
and  whoever  affirms  it  to  fall  under  another,  which,  how- 
ever, he  cannot  find  and  name,  does  but  whisper  its  super- 
natural character  away  by  a  gratuitous  surmise.  He  may 
still,  it  is  true,  regard  it  as  a  Divine  act ;  because  he  may 
look  on  all  that  happens,  in  the  orderly  vicissitude  of 
things,  as  the  immediate  product  of  God's  living  Will,  and 
may  regard  the  "  laws  "  of  the  world  as  only  the  rules,  and  its 
alleged  "forces "  as  only  the  types,  of  his  single  Power. 
But,  in  thus  abolishing  the  distinction  between  pretended 
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Secondary  Causes  and  the  one  Primary,  he  leaves  unre- 
moved  the  difference  between  the  usual  and  the  exceptional 
mode  of  Divine  activity.  The  former  is  what  we  mean  by 
natural  law;  the  latter,  by  miracle.  In  the  one,  God 
proceeds  in  fidelity  to  a  method  laid  down  as  a  basis  for 
human  expectations  :  in  the  other,  we  conceive  him  to  act, 
pro  re  nata,  out  of  those  moral  affections  which  are  the 
real  background  of  all  the  order  of  the  world,  but  which 
the  custom  of  things  is  apt  to  hide  from  our  dull  eye.  This 
free  agency,  straight  out  of  the  ultimate  springs  of  the 
Spirit,  unhindered  by  pledged  usage,  seems  to  us  to  give 
the  true  conception  of  the  "  Supernatural."  Nature  is  the 
sphere  and  system  of  God's  self-prescribed  methods  of 
reliable  evolution  of  phenomena  :  but  above  and  beyond 
nature  he  is  Spirit ;  including  nature  indeed  as  part  of  its 
expression ;  but,  instead  of  being  all  committed  to  nature, 
transcending  it  on  every  side,  and  opening  a  life  of  com- 
munion with  the  spirits  that  can  reflect  himself.  All  is 
thus  his  agency :  Nature,  his  fixed  Will ;  Spirit,  his  free 
Will.  To  take  miracle  from  the  latter,  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  former,  is  to  strip  it  of  its  especial  interest  as  an  expres- 
sion of  character,  while  setting  up  for  it  an  inferior  claim 
which  cannot  possibly  be  substantiated.  We  know  the 
law  to  which  the  act  of  walking  on  the  sea  would  present 
an  indisputable  exception.  We  know  of  none  which  it 
would  exemplify;  and  indulge  an  unauthorized  fancy  in 
supposing  it. 

The  anxiety,  then,  to  shift  past  miracles  into  the  domain 
of  future  science  appears  to  us  mistaken.  And  after  all,  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  philosophical  revision  of  theory 
to  touch  the  real  difficulties  of  this  question.  Its  decision 
is  practically  reserved,  not  for  the  metaphysician,  but  for 
the  historical  critic  ;  and  must  arise,  not  sweepingly  by  the 
adjustment  of  an  idea,  but  in  detail,  by  patient  estimate  of 
narratives,  taken  one  by  one.  "Signs  and  wonders," 
however  related  to  nature  and  to  God,  are  not  self- 
evidencing  things  ;— but  reported  facts,  whose  intrinsic 
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credibility,  even  at  the  strongest,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  by 
testimonial  defects.  It  is  not  when  we  sit  at  a  vague 
distance,  but  when  we  go  into  the  interior  detail  of  Scripture, 
that  the  real  elements  of  this  inquiry  present  themselves. 
Who  are  our  informants?  What  were  their  sources  of 
knowledge  ?  Do  they  agree  ?  Are  they  free  from  distorting 
media  of  observation?  Are  they  all  of  equal  value?  or 
must  discrimination  be  exercised  upon  their  mixed 
material  ? — such  are  the  questions  on  which,  for  the 
practical  English  mind,  this  controversy  hinges.  On  these 
Mr.  Davies  does  not  enter:  but  it  is  a  good  service  to 
rid  the  field  of  those  prejudgments  against  miracle  which, 
too  often,  intercept  the  just  impression  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

Mr.  Ludlow  writes  in  Dialogue  ;  first,  a  short  vindication 
of  earnest  Doubt ;  and  then  two  discussions,  forming  the 
seventh  (and  latest)  Tract,  on  Laws  of  Nature,  and  on 
Positive  Philosophy.  All  these  are  striking  and  noble 
productions,  marked  by  the  same  manliness  and  moral 
verve  which  give  character  to  the  Religio  Laid,  with  stronger 
support  from  an  acute  and  reflective  intellect.  It  is  the 
inherent  disadvantage  of  polemic  dialogue  written  by  one 
side,  that  it  can  hardly  do  justice  to  both  :  and  the  Comtian 
interlocutor  of  the  seventh  Tract  suffers  himself  to  be 
beaten  on  such  easy  terms,  that  Messrs.  Mill  and  Buckle, 
we  fancy,  would  hardly  accept  the  verdict,  but  would  move 
for  a  new  trial.  As  a  set-off,  however,  there  are  concessions 
very  needlessly,  as  we  think,  made  to  Comte,  especially  to 
that  singular  generalization  from  his  personal  psychology, 
the  three-fold  law  j  which  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  have 
every  refutation  which  history  can  give  to  it,  and  no 
evidence  beyond  its  own  compactness.  Every  thing 
"  three-fold  "  seems  to  have  a  charm  and  mystery  ready  for 
Mr.  Ludlow,  as  a  new  outcome  of  the  Trinity  :  he  discovers 
it  in  Comte's  law ;  in  the  Pauline  "  spirit,  soul,  and  body  ;  " 
in  the  relations  of  "force,  law,  and  order"  in  the  Kosmos ; 
and  of  "  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  "  in  morals.  It  is 
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the  instinct  of  an  imaginative  mind  to  trace  forests  of 
wonder  in  the  frost-work  of  abstractions  thrown  upon  its 
window ;  and  it  were  idle  to  discuss  what  a  glance  may 
create  and  a  breath  dissolve.  Far  deeper  things  than  these 
are  brought  out  by  our  author's  dialectic.  He  thoroughly 
understands  the  strong  position  held  by  wise  defenders  of 
old  faiths  in  relation  to  the  new  philosophy ;  viz.,  that  they 
adopt  all  its  affirmations,  and  question  only  its  denials. 
He  is  prepared  to  go  along  with  it  through  the  whole  length 
of  its  field, — observation,  induction,  grouping  and  hierarchy 
of  laws  ;  to  allow  unreservedly  its  right  of  guidance  to  the 
furthest  verge  of  perceptible  phenomena ;  to  welcome  every 
glimpse  it  may  open  into  fresh  reaches  of  time  and  space, 
or  unsuspected  tissues  of  relation.  Only  when  it  begins  to 
build  a  blind  barrier  on  the  confines  of  its  own  province, 
and  set  up  its  notice  that  nothing  lies  beyond  but  the 
limbo  of  vanity,  does  he  limit  his  allegiance,  and,  while 
bowing  to  its  Positive  science,  dispute  its  Positive  omni- 
science. The  whole  process  of  knowledge, — the  logic  of 
method, — involves  in  it  certain  preconceptions  of  Reason 
and  postulates  of  Faith ;  without  which  Induction  could 
never  mount  from  Fact  to  Law ;  in  virtue  of  which  the  idea 
of  Force  steals  in  unseen  among  the  "  uniformities  "  ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  prohibition,  the  quest  of  causes,  not  Efficient 
only,  but  Final  too,  insinuates  itself  into  researches  which 
least  intend  it.  The  several  threads  of  this  clue,  furnished 
by  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  intellect,  our  author 
gathers  up  and  traces  to  their  ultimate  indication  of  a 
Supreme  and  Living  Will.  He  draws  attention  to  some  of 
those  pathetic  traces,  which  can  have  escaped  no  careful 
reader  of  the  Philosophic  Positive,  of  an  uuconscious  faith 
in  Comte,  deeper  than  his  conscious  doctrine.  From  the 
exposition  of  a  system  which  denies  purpose  in  nature,  and 
any  thing  superior  to  man,  it  is  strange  to  hear  that  our 
higher  capacities  are  "  the  ends  for  which  the  organic  life 
exists," — that  there  is  "  a  need  of  eternity  inherent  in  our 
nature," — that  there  will  always  "  appear  above  us  a  type  of 
real  perfection  below  which  we  must  still  remain,  though  it 
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invites  our  persevering  efforts  to  continued  approximation  "  ; 
but  such  involuntary  testimonies  are  sure  to  push  themselves 
through  some  crevices  of  even  the  compactest  logical 
denial ;  and  betray  the  indestructible  seed  of  spiritual  truth 
where  there  seems  neither  soil  nor  dew  to  let  it  grow.  Of 
the  attempt,  by  creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  outward 
"experience,"  to  stifle  such  germs  of  higher  faith,  Mr. 
Ludlow  indignantly  asks — 

Do  you  think  you  can  silence  these  obstinate  questionings  of 
man's  spirit  by  that  parrot-cry  of '  facts  ! '  '  confine  yourself  to 
facts'  ? — '  Confine  myself  to  facts  ? '  the  spirit  answers  ;  '  why,  I 
struggle  to  do  so,  but  they  will  not  let  me  ;  they  drive  me  away 
from  them  to  where  they  seem  facts  no  longer,  but  mere 
shadows  and  semblances  of  mightier  realities,  of  a  world  un- 
seen, of  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  Facts  !  But 
your  participle  implies  a  verb,  quis  fecit  ?  Who  made  these 
facts  which  you  told  me  to  study,  and  wherefore  were  they 
made  ?  You  bid  me  observe  succession  ;  but  where  is  the  first, 
and  where  the  last  ?  You  bid  me  dwell  on  similitude,  but  where 
is  the  pattern  from  whence  it  flows,  the  standard  whereby  it  is 
to  be  measured  ?  You  speak  of  order  and  '  harmony  :  I  crave 
for  them  ;  I  have  glimpses  of  them  every  now  and  them,  never 
lasting,  never  satisfying ;  merely  as  flashes  from  a  hidden 
realm  of  light.  But  as  often  that  order  and  harmony  seem  to 
have  entirely  vanished  amid  disorder  and  confusion  inextri- 
cable, or  else  they  are  themselves  stern,  pitiless,  crushing.  I 
cannot  believe  in  them  when  I  miss  their  presence  ;  I  cannot 
cherish  them  when  I  feel  them  grating  on  me  and  overwhelm- 
ing me,  unless  I  believe  in  a  quenchless  source  from  which  they 
spring,  in  an  unseen  sphere  wherein  they  dwell,  in  an  abiding 
Power  which  uses  them  with  unfailing  wisdom,  for  purposes  of 
all-embracing  love.  Give  me  that  faith,  and  I  shall  be  able, 
with  the  great  Florentine,  to  see  written  on  the  very  gates  of 
everlasting  woe  the  words  of  fire — 

"  Fecemi  la  Divina  Potestate, 
La  somma  Sapienza  e  51  Prima  Amove." 

Deny  me  that  faith,  and  if  I  am  to  forego  all  looking  before 
and  after  ;  if  I  am  to  shut  myself  up  with  the  everlasting 
riddle  of  this  universe,  having  no  other  occupation  than  to 
observe  the  relations  between  "  my  first,"  "  my  second,"  "my 
third,"  "  my  whole,"  carefully  abstaining  from  the  word  itself, 
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I  tell  you  that  two  pennyworth  of  gin  will  give  me  an  easier 
and  pleasanter  anesthesia  than  all  your  Positive  Philosophy.' " 
(No.  VII.  p.  430 

We  have  no  "fear  of  any  extensive  religious  insensibility 
from  the  influence  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  There  is  a 
thirst  in  human  nature  which  is  not  reached  by  the  flat  and 
bitter  waters  of  such  a  Lethe  ;  and  which  [will  take  men, 
when  its  first  delusive  sleep  is  over,  to  purer  and  perennial 
fountains.  We  have  a  much  more  fatal  indifference  to 
apprehend  from  the  spreading  habit  of  insincere  profession 
and  uneasy  acquiescence  than  from  any  exceptional  bold- 
ness of  honest  disbelief.  The  crisis  which  is  calling  forth 
these  Tracts  is  a  most  serious  one ;  and,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  their  authors,  no  one  is  prepared  to  meet  it 
with  any  appreciation  of  its  real  significance.  The  publica- 
tion and  immense  diffusion  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews 
means  this, — that  the  intellectual  part  of  English  Society 
is  in  revolt  against  the  received  form  of  Christianity,  and 
snatching  at  the  hope  of  something  truer  and  deeper.  The 
fact,  indeed,  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  secret.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  current  literature, — the  artificial  separation  of 
religious  books  into  a  class  by  themselves, — the  decent 
reticence  or  ill-concealed  contempt  of  public  writers  and 
political  men, — the  increasing  refusal  of  an  ecclesiastical 
career  by  Academic  students  of  highest  promise, — the 
eager  welcome  of  such  volumes  as  Frederick  Robertson's 
by  educated  people  who  will  read  no  other  theology, — are 
unmistakable  symptoms  of  alienation  from  the  recognized 
standards  of  belief.  To  the  ripest  mind  and  character  of 
this  age,  the  creeds  speak  a  foreign  language  and  reach  no 
home  within.  The  studious  and  learned  have  come  to 
know  that  the  Scriptures,  though  the  richest  sources  of 
spiritual  light,  cannot  be  sustained  in  the  oracular  position 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them.  The  whole  theory  of 
life, — silently  felt  rather  than  deliberately  thought, — has 
irrevocably  changed ;  consecrating  this  world,  disenchant- 
ing the  other  of  a  thousand  terrors  ;  softening  every  curse, 
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deepening  every  trust ;  blending  the  colours  of  nature  and 
of  grace;  and  finding  the  mysteries  of  eternity  already 
present  at  every  hour  of  time.  No  one,  we  are  persuaded, 
can  associate  habitually  with  those  classes  whose  mental 
and  moral  habitudes  are  the  surest  augury  of  our  social 
future,  without  a  profound  conviction  that  the  dogmatic 
Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  fast  dying  out 
of  the  life  of  the  nineteenth.  And  the  ominous  peculiarity 
is  this, — that  it  is  apparently  dying  a  natural  death,  without 
violence,  without  conspiracy,  without  ill-will, — nay,  amid- 
the  embraces  and  the  tears  of  those  from  whose  hearts  it 
is  torn  and  whose  childhood  it  nurtured.  To  charge  this 
class, — which  grows  in  the  atmosphere  of  letters,  science, 
and  moral  refinement, — with  any  wilful  alienation, — with 
the  offences  of  '  impiety '  and  '  infidelity,'  so  ready  on  the 
ecclesiastical  tongue, — is  a  futile  injury.  Amid  the  decay 
of  formulated  doctrine  among  them,  a  true  reverence,  we 
believe,  prevailingly  remains  for  the  great  moral  and  spiri- 
tual characteristics  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  an  open 
susceptibility  to  any  Divine  light  that  goes  home  to  the 
veracities  of  thought  and  conscience.  Is  this  state  of 
things  to  have  no  meaning  and  give  no  warning  ?  Are 
those  who,  like  the  authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  recog- 
nize it  and  try  to  disengage  the  imperishable  spirit  from  the 
transitory  form  of  faith  to  be  refuted  by  Canon  Law,  and 
removed  from  a  Church  which  has  no  room  for  living 
thought  ?  Then  it  will  be  understood  that  the  Church  of 
the  Nation  excommunicates  the  Intellect  of  the  Nation, 
and  is  content  to  rest  on  the  Squirarchy,  the  Farmers,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Tradesmen,  relying  on  its  social  stability 
and  not  on  its  spiritual  power.  Such  a  severance  we  can- 
not but  regard  as  degrading  while  it  lasts  and  fatal  in  its 
end.  The  Religion  which  cannot  encompass  and  vivify  the 
whole  of  life,  glorifying  its  thought,  refining  its  art,  sweet- 
ening its  poetry,  as  well  as  ordering  its  affections  and  en- 
nobling its  action,  is  no  longer  the  true  expression  of  Him 
without  whom  nothing  is ;  and  in  losing  its  transcendency, 
parts  with  its  essence,  and  abdicates  its  power. 


XII. 
THE  CRISIS  OF   FAITH.* 

WITH  all  their  difference  of  tendency,  these  three 
volumes  have  several  features  in  common :  they  are  by 
men  among  the  foremost  of  their  age  :  they  are  upon  the 
highest  subjects  of  human  thought :  and  they  are  distinctly 
retrospective ;  pronouncing  on  the  religious  changes  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  counselling  the  world  from  the 
advanced  posts  of  a  rich  personal  experience.  The  French 
statesman,  the  German  critic,  the  English  ecclesiastic,  all 
moved  by  agitations  of  belief, — in  which  the  last  two  have 
themselves  been  chief  agents, — take  measure  of  them  from 
different  points  of  view  ;  and  tell  us  how  they  affect  society, 
theology,  and  the  Church.  The  appearance  of  three  such 
books  within  the  same  year,  and  still  more  their  reception 
among  educated  men,  bear  impressive  witness  to  the  fer- 
menting elements  of  doubt  and  faith  in  the  intellect  of  our 
time. 

Every  age  is  perhaps  vain  enough  to  fancy  its  own  crises 
the  most  momentous :  and  its  pretensions  to  originality 
may  always  be  plausibly  rebuked  by  citing  from  the  past 

*''•  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity  and  on  the  Religious 

Questions  of  the  Day."     By  M.  Guizot.     London,  1864. 
"  Das  Leben  Jesu  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet."     Von  David 

Friedrich  Strauss.     Leipzig,  1864. 

"  Apologia  pro  vita  sua  :  being  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
'  What,  then,  does  Dr.  Newman  mean  ? '"  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.  London,  1864. — National  Review  >  1864. 
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some  apparent  parallels  to  its  speculations.  To  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  discoverer  or  vigorous  thinker,  there  is  no 
readier  way, — and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  at  once 
cheap  and  stinging, — than  to  dismiss  his  new  ideas  as  stale 
fallacies  dug  up  again  out  of  the  discarded  rubbish  of  the 
past.  This  is  the  buffet  which  lazy  commonplace  delights 
to  inflict  on  every  man  who  threatens  to  leave  a  mark  upon 
his  age.  Lessing  and  Schleiermacher  were  only  Spinoza  in 
disguise.  Coleridge  was  but  Schelling  done  into  English.  In 
Maurice,  we  have  the  Cambridge  Platonists  again.  Were 
not  Chillingworth  forgotten,  Newman  and  the  Tractarians 
could  never  show  their  face.  What  do  Strauss  and  what 
do  the  Tubingen  school  offer  but  minor  varieties  of  the  old 
"  exploded  rationalism  ?  "  If  Germany  has  recovered  from 
Eichhorn  and  Gesenius,  England  will  recover  from  Colenso. 
And  if  we  have  forgotten  the  Deists  of  the  last  century, 
what  is  to  keep  in  memory  the  Freethinkers  and  Latitudi- 
narians  of  this  ?  This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  our  time  may  satisfy  a  theologian  whose  critical 
discernment  just  enables  him  to  divide  mankind  into  two 
classes, — "  Infidels  "  and  "  Christians," — and  who  binds  up 
all  literature  under  these  two  labels,  as  he  fuses  all  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  into  one 
"  Bible."  But  how  weak  and  false  it  is  can  be  no  secret  to 
anyone  who  can  really  compare  the  present  with  the  past ; 
and  is  dimly  felt,  if  not  confessed,  in  the  evident  alarm  of 
all  churches  and  the  religious  suspense  of  intellectual  and 
scholarly  men  everywhere.  Whoever  can  look  beneath  the 
surface  must  be  aware  that  the  present  crisis  of  faith  is  far 
deeper  and  wider  than  any  since  the  Reformation, — perhaps 
we  might  say,  since  the  apostolic  age  ;  deeper,  as  reaching 
more  fundamental  problems  ;  wider,  as  affecting  the  inner 
life  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  He  will  not  be  deceived 
by  the  loud  voices  of  unyielding  dogmatism,  and  the  hard 
features  of  professional  advocacy ;  but  will  mark  the  multi- 
plying signs  of  spiritual  perplexity,  and  overhear  the  run- 
ning whisper  of  prayer  for  more  light.  Setting  aside  the 
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party-leaders, — whose  function  it  is  to  show  a  bold  front  to 
the  last, — we  trace,  in  the  interior  of  every  school,  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  weakness,  the  inability  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  charges  against  it.  What  were  the  Munich  Con- 
ferences, what  was  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review,  but  a 
confession,  within  the  bosom  of  Romanism  itself,  of  uneasy 
relations  between  ecclesiastical  immutability  and  scientific 
progression  ?  Whence  the  new  literature  which  disturbs 
the  decorum  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  her  universities, 
courts,  and  dioceses,  but  from  the  overpowering  discovery 
that  the  old  Scripturalism  is  hopelessly  at  issue  with 
assured  results  of  historical  criticism  ?  The  Evangelical, 
losing  courage  for  his  insults  against  the  nobleness  of 
humanity  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  escapes  into 
washy  platitudes  that  soak  away  the  logic  out  of  his  system, 
and  spoil  the  "  economy  of  grace,"  without  restoring  the 
wholesomeness  of  nature.  The  Maurice  school,  after  trans- 
ferring the  doctrinal  centre  of  gravity  from  the  Atonement  to 
the  Incarnation,  and  gathering  history  and  life  into  a  Divine 
order  around  it,  stop  short  with  showing  us  its  solemnity,  and, 
to  those  who  do  not  find  it  self-evident,  are  quite  helpless 
to  exhibit  its  reality ;  or,  if  they  listen  to  the  demand  for 
producible  evidence,  stake  their  case  mainly  upon  a  gospel 
whose  historical  authority,  to  say  the  least,  is  exceedingly 
precarious ;  and  on  an  exegesis  as  ingenious  indeed  and 
spiritually  deep,  but  also  as  uncritical,  as  Philo's.  The 
Unitarian,  long  accused  of  making  much  of  the  evidences 
and  little  of  the  substance  of  Revelation,  now  redresses  the 
balance  by  withdrawing  his  stress  upon  the  miracles ;  yet, 
without  them,  is  at  a  loss,  consistently  with  his  traditional 
philosophy  and  his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ,  how  to 
distinguish  revealed  from  natural  religion.  Nor  are  the 
symptoms  wanting  of  a  similar  self-distrust  beyond  the  circle 
of  Christian  believers.  The  simple  Theism  which  suffices 
to  sweeten  and  consecrate  the  individual  life  cannot  play  the 
missionary  to  the  souls  of  multitudes,  and  feels  the  want  of 
that  mysterious  authority  which  separates  living  faith  from 
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mere  philosophy.  The  speculative  wanderings  of  Kenan's 
later  pantheism  are  but  the  self-confessions  of  a  desolate 
and  homeless  spirit.  And  even  those  men  of  science  who 
have  filled  the  whole  capacity  of  their  belief  with  physical 
laws,  and  left  no  room  for  anything  diviner,  feel  themselves 
both  unable  to  meet  the  religious  constitution  of  humanity, 
and  indisposed,  as  their  modest  reticence  betrays,  to  despise 
it  as  a  malformation,  entailing  only  infirmity  and  supersti- 
tion. Or  if,  among  a  few  teachers  of  secondary  rank  (like 
Rudenhausen,  the  author  of  "  Isis  "),  atheism  grows  loud 
and  dogmatic,  it  is  disapproved  by  the  foremost  men,  not 
on  grounds  of  prudence  and  tenderness  only,  but  as  defy- 
ing an  instinct  which  cannot  be  unmeaning,  and,  by 
assumption  of  discord,  preventing  the  separate  voices  of 
our  nature  from  feeling  their  way  to  harmony. 

Throughout  all  these  schools  a  visible  uneasiness  and 
instability  prevail.  Whatever  strength  they  have  is  merely 
relative,  as  against  each  other ;  not  inherent  and  self-sufific- 
ing,  enabling  any  one  to  stand  alone  and  face  the  last 
criteria  of  reality.  Each  of  them  has  its  historical  justifica- 
tion, as  a  protest  against  some  excess  or  absurdity  into 
which  its  predecessors  had  run  :  each  has  its  turn  of  oppor- 
tunity on  a  rival's  unguarded  side  ;  but  there  is  scarce  one 
which,  if  you  clear  the  polemic  field  and  take  its  enemies 
away,  can  show  any  native  and  inalienable  right  to  the 
domain  it  claims,  or  hold  its  footing  among  the  perpetuities 
of  a  peaceful  world.  Where  would  Catholicism  be,  under 
the  light  of  modern  thought,  if  it  could  not  point  to  the 
weakness,  the  divisions,  the  half-logic  of  Protestantism  ? 
And  where  Protestantism,  be  it  Anglican  or  Puritan,  but 
for  the  theocratic  ambition,  the  Mariolatry,  the  childish, 
supernaturalism,  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  What  hold  could 
Socinianism  have  taken,  had  not  orthodoxy  been  incredible  ? 
And  what  could  orthodoxy  keep,  were  not  Socinianism  un- 
scriptural  ?  The  influence  of  Mr.  Maurice's  writings  is 
quite  intelligible  as  a  phenomenon  of  comparative  theology  ; 
for  men  are  thankful  enough  for  deliverance  from  a  doc- 
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trine  of  never-ending  sin  and  preponderant  damnation,  and 
soul-saving  by  opinion ;  and  trace  with  joy,  in  the  world's 
history  and  the  depths  of  their  own  hearts,  the  living 
vestiges  of  a  Personal  Divine  Guide,  whose  righteousness 
means  to  triumph  in  the  end.  But  apart  from  this  relation 
to  antecedent  dogmas,  can  any  impartial  observer  find  in 
the  system  itself, — with  its  apparent  Ditheism,  and  its 
metaphysical  manipulation  of  Scripture  terms  of  time  and 
space, — a  product  that  can  stand  either  in  philosophy  or  in 
criticism  ?  The  changes  of  individual  faith  from  one  of 
these  schemes  to  another  are  seldom  difficult  to  explain ; 
there  is  ever  some  shadow  to  escape,  and  some  light  to 
reach.  But  can  we  imagine  that  anyone  of  trained  and 
balanced  faculties,  taking  up  ab  initio  the  great  problems  on 
which  the  sects  pronounce,  could  anywhere  recognize  the 
solution  that  gave  him  rest  ? 

What  remedies  are  there  for  this  state  of  things  ?  The 
usual  "  three  courses,"  we  are  told,  are  open  to  us.  Dr. 
Newman,  at  one  extreme,  recommends  and  exemplifies  re- 
actionary retreat  to  mediaeval  Catholicism.  Strauss,  at  the 
other,  leads  the  advance  into  pure  Humanism.  Guizot 
interposes  with  a  conservative  position,  and  entrenches  the 
whole  camp  of  Christian  orthodoxy;  and,  in  pledge  of 
his  firmness,  expels  as  a  deserter  the  devout,  the  accom- 
plished, the  persuasive,  but  too  "  neological "  Athanase 
Coquerel.  None  of  these  methods  can  we  accept.  Not 
the  first  j  because  history  cannot  be  forced  to  repeat  itself, 
and  the  conditions  of  Catholic  obedience  in  belief  are  at 
variance  with  modern  knowledge.  Not  the  second ;  be- 
cause it  empties  religion  of  all  its  objective  realities,  and 
reduces  our  highest  guidance  to  a  mere  human  idealism, 
painting  its  images  on  the  air.  Not  the  third ;  because  it 
ignores  the  indubitable  gains  of  recent  thought  and  research, 
spoils  the  Scriptures  by  untenable  pretensions,  and  miscon- 
strues the  word  by  inadequate  interpretation.  Could  we 
even  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  retrogade  or  conservative 
theologians,  we  should  take  exception  to  their  method  of 
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persuasion.  They  do  not  deal  with  us  as  with  those  who 
simply  wish  to  see  things  as  they  are.  They  escape  from 
the  plain  question  si  fact  into  endless  considerations  of 
Possibility  ;  as  if  everything  not  impossible  were  actual ;  as 
if,  because  there  is  a  Power  adequate  to  a  miracle,  therefore 
certain  miracles  have  been  ;  as  if,  because  birth-sin  would 
account  for  the  evil  in  the  world,  we  are  to  accept  it  for  the 
real  cause ;  and  as  if,  because  original  agreement  among 
the  Apostles  would  explain  the  subsequent  Unity  of  the 
Church,  we  must  assume  their  doctrinal  concurrence  in  face 
of  all  appearances.  Far  worse,  however,  than  this  abuse  of 
hypotheses, — to  which  all  researches  are  more  or  less  ex- 
posed,— is  the  favourite  argument  of  theologians, — the 
appeal  to  fear.  Either  Catholic  or  Atheist,  take  your 
choice,  says  Dr.  Newman.  Either  the  Incarnation  or  Pan- 
theism, as  you  may  see  in  Renan,  says  M.  Guizot.  The 
men  of  newer  science  too  faithfully  imitate  the  tone,  and 
say  in  their  turn,  "  You  must  either  come  over  to  Darwin 
and  us,  or  go  to  church  with  the  rest,  while  churches  re- 
main." Come  whence  it  may,  this  threat  of  consequences 
betrays  a  mind  estranged  alike  from  philosophy  and  faith  ; 
a  mind  struggling  in  the  currents  of  partizan  opinion  and 
not  surrendered  to  the  ultimate  reality  of  things.  Why  try 
to  frighten  us  with  images  of  terror,  which,  if  we  have  to 
embrace  them,  will  be  terror  no  more,  and  if  we  blindly  fly 
them,  will  send  us  to  no  security  of  truth  ?  If  there  were 
jio  God,  would  you  have  us  still  believe  in  him  ?  Were  he 
no  more  than  the  impersonal  order  of  the  universe,  would 
you  have  us  think  of  him  as  personal  ?  If  Christ  were 
simply  Man,  would  you  have  us  suppose  him  God,  for  fear 
of  resembling  Renan?  And  if  eternal  things  should 
actually  be  as  the  Church  prayers  say,  would  you,  young 
naturalists,  shame  us  out  of  our  response,  simply  to  make 
a  louder  shout  that  Darwin  has  explained  it  all  ?  There  is 
no  more  certain  indication  of  a  vitiated  intellect,  bereft  of 
its  natural  trust  and  reverence,  than  this  attempt  to  regulate 
belief  by  antipathy  and  alarm.  In  proportion  as  a  man's 
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mind  is  veracious,  he  will  despise  such  teaching,  and  be 
abashed,  if  ever  he  has  managed  himself,  or  been  managed, 
by  it ;  and  will  not  only  insist  on  seeing  things  just  as  they 
are,  but  while  doing  so,  feel  absolute  repose  in  the  thought 
that  the  universe  is  sure  to  turn  out  better  than  had  been 
expected,  and  that  what  God  has  made  true,  no  one,  on 
acquaintance,  ever  found  to  be  horrible.  Illusions  fascinate 
only  while  they  last,  and  are  never  regretted  when  they  are 
gone  ;  and  even  to  those  who,  in  a  kind  of  honest  despair, 
say  "  Let  us  know  the  worst,"  it  ceases  to  be  the  worst  by 
being  known.  There  is  no  deliverance,  we  are  convinced, 
for  troubled  faith  and  a  distracted  Christendom,  but  in 
simple  surrender  to  the  clue  of  truth,  patiently  followed  to 
its  issues,  through  every  track  opened  by  modern  research. 
The  total  inefficiency  of  inferior  methods  and  of  the 
alarmist  spirit  is  rendered  painfully  evident  by  M.  Guizot's 
"  Meditations."  Had  they  remained  as  personal  musings 
upon  the  pages  of  his  private  journal,  and  been  ultimately 
used  as  biographical  material,  they  would  have  gracefully 
filled  in  some  missing  lines  in  the  portraiture  of  his  genius 
and  character.  But,  published  by  himself,  they  must  be 
tried  by  a  different  rule  :  either  as  an  individual  declaration 
of  opinion,  the  delivery  of  a  weighty  suffrage  at  a  critical 
moment ;  or  as  a  substantive  treatise,  intended  to  influence 
the  logical  balance  of  controversy,  and  help  in  the  deter- 
mination of  doubtful  questions.  For  the  first  purpose  too 
much  is  said ;  for  the  second  too  little.  We  should  have 
thought  a  good  deal  of  the  vote,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
argument ;  but  even  the  great  authority  of  M.  Guizot's 
judgment  flows  away  and  is  lost  in  the  dilute  and  feeble 
stream  of  reasoning  to  which  it  here  commits  itself.  Unless 
in  the  succeeding  volumes  there  is  a  reserve  of  strength  of 
which  there  is  as  yet  no  premonitory  sign,  this  book  will 
only  illustrate  once  more,  how,  on  religious  topics,  men  of 
rich  and  practised  intellect  can  satisfy  themselves  with 
reasonings  which  in  any  other  application  would  be  dis- 
missed as  too  puerile  to  be  seriously  meant.  The  fact  bears 
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impressive  witness  to  the  depth  of  religious  faith  in  human 
nature ;  but  is  a  grave  injury  to  religious  philosophy. 

The  defence  set  up  by  M.  Guizot  avowedly  limits  itself  to 
the  common  essence  of  all  Christianity  ;  and  applies  to  the 
doctrines  of  "  the  Creation,  Providence,  Original  Sin,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Redemption.  These,"  he  affirms, 
"  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  all 
who  believe  in  these  dogmas  I  hold  to  be  Christians," 
(p.  1 6).  And  to  these  five  "dogmas"  he  adds  elsewhere 
(p.  13),  "the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;"  the  denial 
of  which,  no  less  than  of  the  others,  "  virtually  destroys 
the  foundations  of  faith  in  all  the  belief  of  Christians." 
We  will  not  pause  to  inquire  by  what  right  our  Author 
requires  of  every  disciple  the  full-blown  dogmatic  system  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  excommunicates  not  only 
the  whole  body  of  Arians,  but  the  mass  of  believers  in  the 
first  generation,  including  the  personal  attendants  on  Jesus 
himself.  We  will  only  say,  that  no  fact  in  history  is  better 
ascertained  than  that  the  theological  scheme  which  he  in- 
dentifies  with  the  religion  of  Christ  was  of  very  gradual 
growth ;  that,  if  tried  by  it,  the  Church  of  even  the  third 
century  would  be  found  wanting  ;  and  that  it  had  no  place 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  the  earliest  depo- 
sitaries of  the  faith.  Waiving  this,  we  will  take  the  defini- 
tion as  we  find  it ;  and  observe  that  it  plainly  consists  of 
two  parts ;  the  five  dogmas  constituting  a  substantive 
theology,  or  theory  of  the  Divine  and  human  relations  ; 
while  the  sixth  portion, — "the  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,"— is  the  logical  instrument  for  proving  the  others, 
such  of  them  at  least  as  are  not  doctrines  of  natural 
religion.  "  The  Incarnation,"  for  instance,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  discoverable  by  any  but  supernatural  evidence  ; 
it  is  an  event  belonging  to  two  worlds,  and  involving  in 
both  exceptional  phenomena  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary 
observation  and  testimony :  for  our  knowledge  of  it  we 
must  be  entirely  dependent  on  information,  not  human, 
but  Divine ;  and  to  afford  ground  for  our  belief  in  it,  the 
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Scriptures  must  make  good  a  claim  of  unerring  inspiration 
quoad  hoc.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  theology, 
till  we  have  examined  the  organon  of  proof.  We  shall  take 
the  liberty,  accordingly,  of  inverting  our  Author's  order ; 
and,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  shall  look  first  into  the 
topic  of  his  sixth  meditation, — the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  keeping  our  eye  steadily  fixed  on  a  single 
definite  point,  whether  such  a  biblical  inspiration  is  made 
out,  as  suffices  to  establish  the  fact  of  "  the  Incarnation." 

In  answer  to  such  a  question,  it  is  irrelevant  to  dwell 
upon  the  unique  religious  impression  produced  by  the 
sacred  books,  and  assume  this  as  the  sure  "  characteristic  of 
Divine  inspiration"  (p.  144).  The  deep  response  we  re- 
turn to  many  an  utterance  of  Hebrew  prophet  or  Christian 
apostle  shows,  indeed,  how  truly  they  had  descended  to 
the  unwasting  springs  of  human  trust  and  aspiration  :  and 
whoever  passes  thither,  doubtless  reaches  a  living  com- 
munion with  God,  and  is  sharer  in  his  spirit.  But  these 
Divine  susceptibilities  are  no  guarantee  of  historical 
accuracy  or  doctrinal  truth.  They  are  concomitants  alike 
of  a  childish  and  of  a  comprehensive  faith ;  and,  beyond  the 
range  of  our  sympathy  with  them,  open  to  us  no  new  know- 
ledge of  Divine  things.  The  very  psalms  which  breathe 
some  of  the  deepest  tones  of  human  penitence  and  piety 
contain,  in  neighbouring  verses  bursts  of  vindictive  passion 
revolting  to  every  pure  and  humane  mind.  The  very 
prophets  who  show  the  grandest  insight  into  the  spiritual 
government  of  the  world,  go  astray  in  their  historical  antici- 
pations, and  announce  what  was  never  fulfilled.  The  very 
Evangelists  who  record, — nay,  if  they  are  to  be  believed, 
the  very  Jesus  who  spake, — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were 
under  the  illusion  that  the  world  had  not  a  generation  to 
last,  and  proclaimed  the  return  of  Messiah  to  Judgment 
as  an  event  which  his  hearers  would  witness  in  their  life- 
time. These  admitted  facts  bring  the  highest  religious 
light  into  combination  with  the  intellectual  shadows  of 
humanity ;  and  if  you  dazzle  us  with  the  former  till  we 
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shut  our  eyes  to  the  latter,  you  do  but  cheat  us  out  of  true 
vision. 

No  man,  indeed,  who  is  so  well  abreast  of  the  culture  of 
his  age  as  M.  Guizot,  can  dream  of  claiming  anything  like 
a  universal  infallibility  for  the  Scriptures.  He  admits, 
accordingly,  and  in  no  grudging  measure,  the  presence  in 
them  of  the  "human  element,"  not  merely  as  variously 
colouring,  without  ever  tainting,  the  flow  of  unerring 
thought,  but  as  carrying  with  it,  wherever  it  was  free  to 
enter,  all  the  natural  liabilities  to  mistake.  Do  we  ask  for 
a  line  of  demarcation,  to  shut  off  the  fallibilities  on  one  side, 
and  reserve  the  revelation  on  the  other  ?  We  are  supplied, 
in  answer,  with  three  different  distinctions,  apparently 
assumed  as  identical.  i.  On  Religion  and  Morals,  the 
Scriptures  are  inspired ;  on  other  subjects  they  share  the 
conditions  of  all  literature  (p.  146).  2.  The  Infinite  alone 
is  the  matter  of  Revelation  ;  while  the  finite  world  is  freely 
surrendered  to  the  scrutiny  of  our  faculties  (p.  148).  3. 
Only  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  cognizance  is 
divinely  disclosed ;  for  all  else  the  sacred  books  speak  the 
language  used  and  understood  by  the  generations  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  (p.  149).  All  biblical  statements,  there- 
fore, on  religion  and  morals,  on  the  infinite  world,  on 
inaccessible  things,  we  are  to  accept  with  unquestioning 
faith.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  M.  Guizot 
sincerely  to  abide  by  these  tests,  for  when  we  find  him 
declaring  that  throughout  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  idea  of 
God  is  absolutely  self-identical,  and  "  without  the  least 
tincture  of  anthropomorphism,"  we  appreciate  the  medium 
through  which  he  reads  the  page,  and  make  unlimited 
allowance  for  its  effect.  But  who  that  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  Hebrew  literature  can  work  with  them  for  an  hour  ? 
Will  he  bind  himself  to  receive  all  that  is  attributed  to 
God,  the  "jealous,"  the  "repenting,"  who  sups  with  one 
patriarch  and  wrestles  with  another ;  who  invites  Abraham 
to  human  sacrifice,  and  then  lets  him  off  because  he  takes 
it  for  a  call  of  piety,  instead  of  a  temptation  to  crime  ;  who 
sanctions  the  cruelties  of  Saul  to  the  Amalekites,  and  the 
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treachery  of  David  in  "  hanging  up  before  the  Lord  "  the 
seven  sons  of  his  predecessor  ?  Will  he  own  the  Mosaic 
law  as  Divine,  with  its  scanty  lines  of  primary  duty, 
buried  in  the  overwhelming  mass  of  ritual  legislation  ?  Yet 
these  are  matters  of  "morals  and  religion."  Or,  to  take  the 
second  test,  can  he  accept  as  true  all  the  biblical  concep- 
tions of  what  lies  beyond  this  finite  world  ? — of  the  solitudes 
before  its  creation  ? — of  the  time,  the  mode,  the  agencies, 
which  are  to  bring  it  to  a  close  ? — of  the  Hades  where  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  are  reserved? — of  the  Heaven  where 
the  court  of  Angels  is  held  ? — of  the  mid-region  left  free  to 
the  spirits  of  evil  ?  If  these  "  perspectives  of  infinity,"  are 
dissolved  into  mere  symbols,  what  are  the  realities  that  re- 
main, beyond  the  grand  primary  truths  of  a  Moral 
Providence  and  an  Immortal  Life,  which  in  other  nations 
have  been  clothed  in  other  dress  ?  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  third  test.  If  only  the  undiscoverable  is  taught  by 
inspiration,  the  duties  of  men  to  one  another,  and  the 
relations  of  which  they  are  conscious  towards  God,  can  no 
more  be  the  subject  of  Revelation  than  the  sciences  or 
history  :  for  in  the  Conscience  and  spiritual  nature  of  man 
there  is  no  less  provision  for  moral  and  religious  apprehen- 
sion, than  in  his  Perceptions  and  Intellect  for  interpretation 
of  the  physical  world.  With  what  consistency  can  you  say 
in  one  breath,  "  Inspiration  speaks  only  of  the  undiscover- 
able ; "  yet,  in  the  next,  quote  among  its  most  solemn  words, 
prohibitions  of  theft,  murder,  and  adultery  ? 

Who  indeed  that  reflects  on  the  shifting  boundary  between 
science  and  religion  would  undertake  to  run  such  a  line 
through  the  Bible  ?  Science  traces  finite  causation  till  it  is 
lost  in  the  Infinite;  Religion,  the  Infinite  cause  till  it 
appears  in  the  finite  :  and  the  border-land  must  ever  be 
common  to  the  two.  Now  that  you  know  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  to  be  false,  you  may  dismiss  it  with  an  easy 
word  into  the  limbo  of  superseded  science:  but  to  the 
writer  who  believed  it,  it  was  very  solemn  religion.  The 
unity  of  the  human  race,  now  that  it  has  become  doubtful, 
you  may  treat  as  an  open  question  of  physiology,  and 
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regard  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  a  speculation  in 
natural  history :  but  with  those  who  hold  it,  it  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  world's  moral  economy  ;  the  Fall,  the  ruined 
nature,  the  Redemption,  collapsing  the  moment  it  is 
removed.  You  may  make  light  of  the  doctrine  of  demon- 
iacal possession,  as  a  mere  misinterpretation  of  disease  : 
but  with  what  eye  would  the  synoptic  evangelists  have 
looked  on  you,  if  you  had  taken  from  them  the  witness 
which  "the  spirits,"  who  "knew  him,"  bore  to  the 
Messiah?  In  all  such  cases,  errors  of  fact  are  errors  of 
faith.  And  the  more  a  religion  has  an  historical  character, 
whose  very  creed  receives  definite  facts  in  the  past  and 
predictions  for  the  future,  the  less  can  it  claim  the  im- 
munities of  a  purely  spiritual  belief,  and  the  deeper  its 
stake  in  every  critical  revision  and  reproduction  of 
antiquity. 

In  fine,  no  mechanical  separation, — of  subject,  of  time, 
of  author, — can  part  the  Divine  from  the  human  in  any 
Scripture ;  but  only  that  living  Spirit  of  God  which  is  in 
our  hearts  as  in  the  hearts  of  old,  and  which,  in  all  ages,  is 
ready  to  know  its  own.  We  may  spare  ourselves  the 
artifice  of  picking  out,  with  rose-coloured  illumination, 
every  verse  containing  the  name  of  God.  The  religious 
thought,  like  the  social  and  the  scientific,  glows  and  darkens 
of  itself,  from  writer  to  writer,  from  age  to  age.  Taken  as 
the  varying  expression  of  the  human  soul,  attempting  to 
consecrate  life  with  diviner  meanings,  it  is  everywhere  full 
of  pathetic  interest.  Assumed  as  the  invariable  oracle  of 
Supreme  truth,  it  can  never  cease  to  harass  the  pure  with 
doubt,  and  harden  the  heart  of  the  willing  believer. 

As  with  the  -idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  is  it 
with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person  in  the  New.  The 
question  is  still  the  same :  whether,  in  the  predicates 
assigned  to  him,  we  have  infallible  information  from  those 
who  divinely  know,  or  the  fallible  conception  of  those  who 
humanly  think.  Such  a  theory  as  the  Incarnation  might, 
by  a  well-known  process  of  retrospective  reverence,  gather 
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itself  around  an  historical  figure  simply  human.  Such  a 
fact  as  the  Incarnation,  viz.,  that  a  seeming  man,  born, 
-suffering, 'dying,  was  really  Infinite  God,  incapable  of  birth, 
suffering,  death,  could  never  be  assured  to  us  but  by  those 
who  are  admitted  behind  the  scene  of  the  finite  world. 
Mere  witnesses,  few  or  many,  are  useless  here  :  they  can 
tell  us  only  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  :  and  this  is 
a  thing  neither  visible  nor  audible,  and  traceable  by  no 
characteristic  and  exclusive  signs.  Unless  therefore,  those 
who  affirm  it  can  make  good  a  claim  to  know  what  humanly 
is  unknowable,  their  doctrine  must  be  left  to  its  place 
among  the  historical  developments  of  religious  faith.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  attributing  to  the  authors 
and  editors  of  the  New  Testament  books  a  special  com- 
petency to  speak  infallibly  of  things  beyond  the  finite  world. 
It  is  as  "  witnesses "  that  the  apostles  themselves  demand 
attention.  It  is  as  a  critic  and  compiler  of  historical  materials 
that  St.  Luke  conciliates  attention  to  his  narratives.  It  is 
as  a  reasoner  on  the  data  of  the  national  life  and  literature, 
and  the  cross  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  the  intellect  and  affections  of  his  converts.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  see  every  trace  that  could  be  expected 
of  a  purely  natural  and  fallible  speculation  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  mingling  itself  everywhere  with  the  record 
of  what  he  said  and  did,  and  with  the  discussion  of  Church 
questions  in  each  epistle.  To  a  very  few  of  these  indica- 
tions we  must  refer. 

I.  No  fewer  than  three  .  distinct  doctrines,  evidently 
successive  in  their  formation,  appear  in  the  Gospels, 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  question,  at  once 
perplexing  and  fascinating  to  the  disciples  looking  back 
upon  his  life, — how  and  when  did  the  Divine  element 
which  dwelt  in  him  unite  itself  with  the  human, — was 
susceptible  of  various  answers ;  and  receiving  at  first  the 
simplest  and  most  obvious,  was  gradually  strained  to  higher 
and  more  recondite  solutions.  According  to  the  oldest  of 
the  three  doctrines,  it  was  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  that  the 
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Spirit  came  and  rested  upon  him  and  set  him  apart  for  his 
sacred  work :  and  under  the  influence  of  this  view  was 
originally  written  the  account  embodied  in  our  Gospels, — 
of  the  descent  of  the  dove ; — an  account  curiously  varied 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  statement  that  the 
dove  not  simply  alighted  on  him,  but  went  into  him.  This 
incident  loses  all  its  significance,  unless  Jesus,  up  to  that 
date,  be  conceived  as  undistinguished  from  other  men.  If 
his  very  personality  had  all  along  carried  its  Divine 
elements  within  it,  what  room  could  there  be  for  an  investi- 
ture with  powers  already  there  ?  We  have  here  then  the 
memorial  of  a  time  when  the  story  of  the  miraculous  birth 
was  yet  unknown,  and  the  belief,  which  long  lingered 
among  the  Ebionites,  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ, 
determined  the  form  of  Christian  tradition.  This  is  ren- 
dered more  strikingly  evident  by  the  words  which,  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  one  manuscript  of  Luke, 
are  attributed  to  the  Divine  voice  at  the  baptism — "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee" — words  which 
express  in  the  clearest  way  that  the  Sonship  was  not  prior 
to  the  public  ministry.  Another  vestige  of  the  same  stage 
of  opinion  remains  in  the  two  genealogies  of  Jesus,  both 
of  which  give  the  pedigree  of  Joseph,  and  betray  a  time 
when  his  parental  relation  to  Jesus  was  not  superseded  by 
the  progress  of  doctrine.  That  the  Apostle  Paul  shared 
the  belief  of  that  time  is  evident  from  his  speaking  of  Jesus 
as  "  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh "  ; 
though  the  next  words,  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  resurrection  from  the  dead"  reckon  the  Son- 
ship  from  a  different  date, — from  the  beginning,  namely, 
not  of  the  earthly  ministry,  but  of  the  heavenly  life. 

Soon,  however,  the  Christian  imagination,  especially  in 
circles  less  familiar  with  the  figurative  use  by  the  Hebrews 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  began  to  see  something  more 
than  a  spiritual  meaning  in  the  phrase — "Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee"  (Ps.  ii.  7);  a  phrase 
which  had  long  been  misapplied  to  the  Messiah.  One  to 
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whom  such  words  could  be  applied  must  surely,  if  they 
were  to  have  the  right  meaning,  be  differenced  from  other 
men  in  his  origin  as  well  as  his  latter  attributes  :  the  sacred 
distinction  must  belong  to  his  very  nature,  and  not  have 
been  externally  superinduced ;  and  from  his  very  birth-hour 
the  mark  must  have  been  upon  him  of  a  consecrated  and 
superhuman  life.     The  natural   impulse  to   look   for  pre- 
monitions of  greatness  in  persons  who  have  become  centres 
of  reverence  would,  in  this  case,  work  all  the  more  effectu- 
ally, because  directed,  at  the  interval  of  two  generations,  on 
the  darkness  of  a  village  household,  a  darkness  in  itself 
impenetrable  and  visible  only  through  the  haze  of  a  later 
glory.     In  the  absence  of  a  clue  of  history,  the  only  resource 
was   the  clue   of  prophecy,   and   the  analogies  of  sacred 
tradition  :  and  under  guidance  of  these,  the  faith  and  fancy 
of  the  Christians  were  led  to  the  story  of  the  Birth  and 
Infancy,  of  which  two  versions  appear  in  the  first  and  third 
Gospels.     The  new  and  literal  turn  thus  given  to  the  verse, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  &c.,"  rendered  it  no  longer  appropriate 
at  the  baptism ;  and  it  disappeared  from  the  narrative  of 
that  event,  being  first  accompanied  (as  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews),  and  then  replaced  (as  in  Matthew)  by  the  words, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

If  the  fourth  Gospel  were  really  by  the  Apostle  John, 
and  if  the  mother  of  Jesus  were  an  inmate  of  his  home,  we 
should  certainly  expect  that  he,  above  all  the  evangelists, 
would  dwell  upon  the  marvels  of  Mary's  year  of  espousal, 
and  all  the  signs  which  she  had  so  "  pondered  in  her  heart " ; 
availing  himself  of  his  special  means  of  information,  to 
clear  up, — as  became  a  supplementary  and  correcting 
hand, — the  unmanageable  contradictions  between  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Instead  of  this,  the  Gospel  called  after  him  not 
only  is  silent  respecting  the  incunabula  of  the  Master's  life, 
never  even  mentioning  his  mother's  name,  but  is  imbued 
throughout  with  a  conception  of  his  person,  quite  uncon- 
genial with  the  narratives  of  the  infancy,  and  belonging  to 
a  wholly  different  school  of  thought.  Was  he  born  of  the 
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Virgin  Mary  by  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  Most 
High  ?  This  indeed  made  his  nature  more  than  human  ; 
but  gave  it  no  conscious  existence  earlier  than  the  human 
life :  he  was  a  new  being,  who,  with  a  higher  constitution 
than  others,  entered  on  his  first  experiences  in  this  world, 
and  was  placed  here  as  the  agent  of  a  Divine  crisis.  To 
the  authors  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  introductory  chapters, 
he,  no  less  than  ordinary  men,  was  a  fresh1]  creation  on  his 
appearance  here.  Of  anything  antecedent,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  this  life,  there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  :  it  is  his 
formation  in  the  womb  on  which  all  the  light  of  description 
is  thrown,  without  a  suspicion  of  anything  anterior  but 
darkness  and  negation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely 
in  this  prior  world  that  the  fourth  Gospel  delights  to  con- 
template him ;  transferring  him  thence  into  the  conditions 
and  the  scenes  of  humanity,  but  leaving  the  mode  and 
time  of  transition  behind  the  veil.  The  whole  drama  of 
this  Gospel  is  so  framed  as  to  exhibit,  beneath  the  disguise 
which  Jewish  unbelief  could  not  penetrate,  the  Divine  and 
pre-existent  Logos  moving  about  for  awhile  in  kindred 
with  the  sorrows  of  men,  and  traced  by  rays  of  light  and 
life  escaping  from  beneath  his  mortal  robe  as  he  passes  on. 
His  miracles  are  here,  more  than  elsewhere,  an  efflux  of 
himself;  his  discourses,  lingering  little  with  the  simple  and 
tender  humanities,  are  mystic  outpourings  of  his  transcend- 
ent nature ;  his  submission  to  death,  even  his  emergence 
again  into  life,  is  his  own  act ;  the  one  taking  occasion  of 
the  wickedness  of  men,  the  other  of  the  purpose  of  God ;  but 
both,  expressions  of  his  life-giving  and  life-holding  essence. 
No  apprehensive  reader,  we  think,  can  fail  to  recognize 
these  three  views  of  the  person  of  Jesus ;  and  no  one  who 
reflects  upon  them  in  their  mutual  relations  can  doubt  their 
successive  origin,  and  radical  inconsistency.  The  first  two, 
it  is  true,  appear  in  combination  twice  over,  on  the  pages  of 
one  and  the  same  Evangelist.  But  this  only  shows,  like 
many  another  symptom,  that  our  synoptical  Gospels  did 
not  assume  their  present  form  till  that  great  fusion  of 
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elements  and  tendencies  had  begun  to  operate,  out  of 
which,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  significant  traditions  and 
distinctive  beliefs,  the  level  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  at  last  spread.  We  know  that,  of  the  first  and  second 
form  of  doctrine,  all  the  constituents  and  the  predisposing 
causes  existed  within  the  immediate  circle  of  the  primitive 
disciples,  and  were  ready  to  crystallize  around  an  accepted 
Messianic  figure.  And  the  third,  which  furnishes  the  main 
predicate  of  Christ's  Divine  nature,  is  a  well-ascertained 
product  of  that  Logos-philosophy  which  in  Alexandria  had 
brought  Jew  and  Greek  into  the  same  intellectual  school, 
and  prepared  them  to  meet  in  the  same  spiritual  church. 
The  fundamental  conceptions,  the  characteristic  formulas, 
the  phrases  floating  between  abstractions  and  hypostases, 
which  distinguish  the  fourth  Gospel,  were  already  teeming 
in  the  speculative  atmosphere  three  generations  before  we 
have  any  trace  of  the  Gospel  itself.  They  are  found  in  the 
treatises  of  Philo,  suspended  there  in  a  kind  of  metaphy- 
sical solution,  diffused  and  wavering,  but  ready  to  be  pre- 
cipitated on  any  point  of  historical  attraction.  The  Gospel 
does  but  appropriate  to  the  person  of  Christ  the  floating 
vesture,  half  cloud,  half  light,  of  a  pre-existent  theosophy. 
Finding,  therefore,  these  differences  of  doctrine,  and  find- 
ing them  also  follow  the  movements  and  law  of  human 
opinion,  we  must  look  on  the  writings  that  contain  them 
as  the  historical  product  and  record,  not  as  the  authoritative 
source,  of  Christian  faith. 

II.  This  inference  is  confirmed  when  we  test  the  infalli- 
bility claimed  for  the  sacred  writers  in  a  field  more  open  to 
our  knowledge  than  the  exceptional  attributes  of  Christ's 
person.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thinks  it  wicked 
to  doubt  that  a  superintending  inspiration  preserved  these 
writers  absolutely  free  from  error.  Indeed?  Does  he 
never  read  a  lesson  about  casting  out  a  devil  ?  And  is  the 
doctrine  of  exorcism  true  or  false  ?  If  true,  why  has  the 
practical  application  of  it  passed  from  a  piety  to  an  im- 
posture ?  If  "  the  devils  "  are  realities,  or  if  they  were  so 
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when  coming  out  of  Mary  Magdalen  and  when  entering 
the  swine,  if  their  superhuman  instinct  detected  the  Christ 
and  burst  into  a  testimony  on  which  an  infallible  evangelist 
could  rest  his  case,  how  is  it  that  from  modern  books  of 
Evidences  this  argument  has  vanished,  and  no  Bishop 
Sherlock,  in  any  "  trial  of  the  witnesses,"  ever  puts  the 
devils  in  the  box  ?  And  if  the  doctrine  be  false,  must  we 
not  own  that  an  error,  which  now  holds  no  dignified  place 
among  human  superstitions,  was  twined  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  evangelists'  faith  ?  And  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  expectation,  expressed  in  more  or  less  distinct  form  by 
every  one  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  evidently 
supplying  a  prominent  topic  to  the  apostolic  preaching, 
that  the  then  living  generation  would  see  the  descent  of 
Christ  from  Heaven  to  end  the  historic  world  ?  We  will 
not  press  this  point  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mistaken  faith 
in  question  constituted  the  very  Gospel  of  the  first  age, 
and  that  all  else  was  but  accessory,  a  mere  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  theory  around  this  solid  nucleus  of  certainty  sup- 
posed to  be  revealed.  But,  taken  at  its  lowest  measure, 
the  fact  is  surely  enough  to  show  that  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists were  not  protected  from  the  liabilities  of  all  human 
faculty,  and  could  err  not  less  about  the  issue  than  about 
the  evidence  of  their  Master's  mission  to  the  world. 

III.  Nor  is  the  proof  of  fallibility  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  ideal  beliefs  :  it  extends,  as  every  critical  reader  is  aware, 
to  the  region  of  historical  fact.  Unless  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  is  to  be  used  only  to  confirm  and  never  to  correct 
the  evangelists,  unless,  that  is,  they  are  to  enjoy  an  immunity 
from  all  scrutiny,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  presence 
of  palpable  mistakes  in  their  narrative, — mistakes  which, 
on  the  same  evidence,  would  be  at  once  admitted  in  the 
case  of  any  other  record.  The  instances  are  so  familiar  to 
every  theologian  that,  but  for  the  pertinacious  disregard  of 
them  by  bishops  who  can  only  scold  at  their  logical  results, 
it  would  be  insufferably  elementary  to  adduce  them.  Luke, 
in  order  to  bring  Mary  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  for  the 
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Nativity,  finds  an  occasion  in  the  census  of  Judaea  made  by 
Quirinus,  Roman  Governor  of  Syria ;  assuming  that  the 
decree  would  oblige  Joseph  to  report  himself  and  his 
family  not  at  his  place  of  residence,  but  at  his  ancestral 
town.  Quirinus,  however,  did  not  become  Governor  of 
Syria  before  the  year  5  (A.D.),  and  the  Census  did  not  take 
place  till  two  years  later,  when,  on  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus,  Judaea  became  a  Roman  province,  and  it 
devolved  on  the  neighbouring  governor  to  take  the  needful 
steps  for  its  incorporation  with  the  empire.  Jesus  there- 
fore must,  in  any  case,  have  been  above  six  years  old  at  the 
conjuncture  provided  for  his  birthday,  and  still  older  by 
two  or  three  years,  if,  as  Matthew  declares,  his  early  infancy 
fell  in  the  time  of  Herod,  the  father  of  Archelaus.  To  the 
same  date,  of  the  Census,  Luke,  through  the  lips  of  Gama- 
liel (Acts  v.  37),  correctly  refers  the  insurrection  of  Judas 
the  Gaulonite ;  but  prior  to  that  disturbance  he  places 
another,  under  Theudas,  which  in  reality  followed  it  at  an 
interval  of  some  thirty  years,  and  was  still  ten  years  in  the 
future  at  the  moment  when  Gamaliel  is  made  to  speak  of 
it  as  past.  If  it  be  objected  that  in  these  instances  we 
only  prove  the  Evangelists  at  variance  with  Josephus,  him- 
self not  unimpeachable,  we  are  reminded  of  their  many 
and  serious  differences  from  one  another ;  serious,  that  is, 
as  bearing  on  the  claim  to  a  supernatural  trustworthiness, 
though  not  as  impairing  the  main  outline  of  the  history. 
No  mosaic  work  of  the  most  skilful  harmonist  can  piece 
together  ^into  a  consistent  picture,  for  example,  the  two 
narratives  of  the  infancy.  In  the  first,  Bethlehem  is  the 
permanent  abode  of  Joseph  and  Mary  :  and  it  needed  a 
Divine  warning  to  prevent  their  return  thither  out  of  Egypt 
after  Herod's  death,  and  induce  their  removal  to  Galilee. 
In  the  second,  their  original  and  only  home  is  at  Nazareth, 
whence  they  simply  visit  Bethlehem  on  the  business  of 
the  Census  ;  and  whither  they  come  back  in  six  weeks, 
after  presenting  the  child  at  Jerusalem.  Within  this  short 
interval  of  absence  from  Galilee,  if  Matthew's  incidents 
VOL.  n.  i  i 
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are  to  be  provided  for,  room  must  be  found  for  the  journey 
and  visit  of  the  Magi  (occasioned  by  a  birth-star  nearly  two 
years  before),  their  return  by  another  route,  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  residence  in 
exile  till  Herod's  death,  and  the  removal  then  into  the 
Northern  province  of  the  Holy  Land.  If,  repelled  by  the 
absurdity  of  this,  we  insert  the  Egyptian  episode  between 
the  presentation  in  the  temple  and  the  settlement  in 
Nazareth,  we  contradict  Luke  (ii.  39)  in  express  terms  ; 
we  assume  that  the  angel,  whose  business  it  was  to  warn 
the  holy  family  against  Herod,  would  let  them  go  to  Jeru- 
salem within  immediate  reach  of  the  lion's  spring ;  and  we 
suppose  that  the  King,  instead  of  seizing  his  opportunity 
when  the  child's  presence  on  the  spot  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed "  to  all  those  in  Jerusalem  who  were  looking  for 
redemption,"  resorted  to  a  gratuitous  hit  or  miss  murder 
of  the  Bethlehem  children  collectively. 

If  these  phenomena  were  limited  to  the  introductory 
chapters,  we  might  try  to  escape  their  force  by  surrender- 
ing the  tale  of  the  infancy,  as  a  mere  preface,  to  the  contin- 
gencies of  uninspired  history.  The  events  lay  thirty  years 
and  more  out  of  the  first  disciples'  experience;  and  the 
guarantee  of  infallibility,  it  might  be  thought,  would  not 
perhaps  go  further  back  than  their  own  personal  call  and 
inspiration.  The  end  of  the  gospel  narrative  however 
exhibits,  in  its  different  versions,  variances  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  than  the  beginning.  Were  it  not  for  the  mood 
of  sacred  indolence  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  read, — a 
mood  which  spiritually  feels  the  deeper  touches  one  by  one, 
but  intellectually  grasps  and  paints  nothing  as  a  whole,— 
no  one  could  be  insensible  to  the  contrast  between  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  the  synoptics  in  their  account  of  the 
last  days  of  Christ ;  or  could  fail,  if  once  awakened  to  it, 
to  be  more  impressed  by  it,  the  more  he  studied  the  sub- 
terfuges for  escaping  it.  There  is  a  last  meal  of  Jesus  with  his 
Apostles  described  with  much  detail  by  all  the  Evangelists. 
That  they  were  all  engaged  in  drawing  the  picture  of  one 
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and  the  same  occasion,  so  that  we  cannot  make  two  succes- 
sive evenings  out  of  it,  is  evident  from  certain  common 
features  incapable  of  repetition.  Both  in  the  synoptics  and 
in  the  remaining  Gospel  Jesus  that  night  predicts  Peter's 
denial  of  him,  "  ere  the  cock  crow  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  34,  John 
xiii.  38)  :  in  both  occurs  the  betrayal  by  Judas  (Matt.  xxvi. 
24,  25  ;  John  xiii.  21-30)  :  in  both,  when  the  band  round 
the  table  breaks  up,  the  move  is  made  at  once  to  the  scene 
of  the  betrayal  in  the  garden.  Yet,  this  meal  is  declared 
by  the  synoptics,  with  particular  solemnity  of  preparation, 
to  be  the  Jewish  passover,  which  Jesus  earnestly  desired  to 
keep  with  his  disciples  before  he  suffered :  while  by  John, 
it  is,  with  equal  emphasis,  shown  to  be  not  the  passover, 
but  an  ordinary  meal  a  day  before.  Luke,  for  instance 
{xxii.  8),  represents  Jesus  as  himself  setting  on  foot  the 
arrangements  for  holding  the  passover,  sending  Peter  and 
John  to  see  to  their  execution,  and  (15)  explaining,  as  he 
took  his  place  at  table,  how  intent  he  had  been  on 
accomplishing  this  last  celebration  of  the  ancient  rite.  That 
this  eagerness  did  not,  as  some  have  conjectured,  induce 
him  to  anticipate  by  a  day  the  proper  date  of  the  passover 
is  evident  from  the  direct  statement  (Matt.  xxvi.  1 7,  Mark 
xiv.  12,  Luke  xxii.  7)  that  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  passover  must  be  killed.  In 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  observance  of  the  rite  was 
still  future  at  the  hour  of  their  supper :  for  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  Judas,  "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  were  con- 
strued by  the  hearers  into  an  order  to  buy  what  was  need- 
ful for  the  feast  (xiii.  29) :  and  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  next  fatal  day,  the  place  of  the  Jews  at  the  trial  (xviii. 
28),  the  time  of  the  condemnation  (xix.  14),  the  quick 
removal  from  the  Cross  (xix.  31),  were  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain  in  the  coming  after- 
noon. The  stress  which  the  writer  lays  upon  his  own 
exceptional  chronology  of  the  crucifixion  is  brought  at 
once  to  its  extremity  and  its  explanation  in  his  account  of 
the  measures  taken  to  hasten  death  :  the  soldiers  went 
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round  to  break  the  legs  of  the  three  sufferers;  but  by  a 
special  providential  adjustment  Jesus  escaped  this  treatment, 
receiving  a  spear-thrust  instead  :  on  which  the  author  fixed 
a  two-fold  meaning ;  the  emblematic  blood  and  water 
(prototype  of  the  mixed  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  was 
drawn  from  Jesus'  side  ;  and  by  "  not  a  bone  of  him  being 
broken  "  he  was  declared  to  be  the  true  paschal  lamb 
(Exod.  xii.  46), — whose  "flesh"  (John  vi.  53-58), — "the 
bread  of  life"  (vi.  35), — was  eaten  at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
To  bring  out  this  meaning,  announced  by  the  author  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  (xix.  35-37),  it  was  essential  that  the 
death  on  the  Cross  should  coincide  with  the  paschal 
celebration,  and,  for  the  disciples,  should  supersede  it ; 
and  that  while  the  Jews,  still  in  their  blindness,  were 
engaged  in  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  old  typical  feast,  all 
its  significance  should  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  the 
simultaneous  realization  of  the  supreme  passover, — the 
slaying  (by  their  own  unsuspecting  hands)  of  the  very 
"  Lamb  of  God."  The  contradiction  therefore  between 
this  Gospel  and  the  synoptics  is  no  removable  semblance, 
no  accident  from  different  treatment  of  the  same  historical 
materials ;  but  expresses  a  radical  contrast  of  doctrinal 
conception  :  and,  even  if  it  could  be  chafed  away  and  put 
out  of  sight  by  help  of  conjecture  and  adjustment,  the 
process,  in  saving  each  narrative  from  external  collision, 
would  sacrifice  the  inner  meaning  of  them  all. 

The  features  which  we  have  now  pointed  out  in  the 
Christian  records,  viz. ; — different  and  successive  stages  of 
doctrine  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ, — errors  of  belief  in 
regard  to  both  the  evidences  and  the  issue  of  his  mission, 
— mistakes  of  fact  and  mutual  contradictions  in  the  story 
of  his  life,  deepen  in  many  respects,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing, their  interest  as  historical  memorials ;  but  are  utterly 
subversive  of  the  claim  set  up  on  their  behalf,  to  be 
regarded  as  infallible  witnesses  of  events  and  guides  in 
faith.  In  particular,  their  authority  appears  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  establishing  such  a  doctrine  as  the  Incar- 
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nation  :  even  where  they  affirm  it, — as  one  among  several 
views  of  their  Master's  nature, — no  reason  can  be  shown 
for  raising  the  statement  from  the  rank  of  a  human  idea 
to  that  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  perhaps  the  doctrine  may  dispense  with  super- 
natural testimony  on  their  part,  and  come  within  the 
legitimate  range  of  ordinary  historical  proof;  whether  it 
can  be  left  to  rest  on  the  exceptional  facts  of  Jesus'  life 
and  his  own  words,  reported  to  us  as  they  are  by  early 
human,  though  not  Divine,  attestation.  No  portion  of  the 
life  can  be  held  available  for  this  purpose,  unless  it  be  the 
prefatory  passages  of  the  birth  and  infancy  :  and  we  have 
seen  how  little  we  can  depend  on  these  anonymous,  incon- 
sistent, and  unhistorical  legends.  And  the  relevant  words 
of  Christ  respecting  himself  are  chiefly  found  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  where  he  is  made  to  hold  a  language  totally  unlike 
any  ascribed  to  him  elsewhere,  and  perfectly  like  the 
reflections  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  Could  it  be  shown 
that  we  have  here  a  faithful  report  of  his  discourses,  it 
would  no  longer  remain  doubtful  that  he  claimed  a  pre- 
existent  Divine  nature,  though  the  claim  would  still  be 
liable  to  his  own  canon,  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my 
testimony  is  not  true  "  (i.e.,  adequate) ;  and  the  aspect  pre- 
sented by  his  character  would  be  materially  affected.  But, 
though  it  may  be  long  before  theological  feeling  relaxes  its 
passionate  embrace  of  this  Gospel,  and  it  will  always  retain 
an  extraordinary  interest  as  illustrating  the  early  develop- 
ment of  special  Christian  ideas,  yet  the  struggle  against  the 
inexorable  patience  of  the  historical  critic  must,  we  are  con- 
vinced, in  the  end  be  vain ;  and  the  book  will  be  tried,  not 
by  the  inapplicable  rules  of  authentic  narrative,  but  as  a 
reflection  of  retrospective  sentiment  and  faith  in  the  second 
century.  The  other  Gospels,  it  is  true,  are  not  without 
expressions  here  and  there  which  accord  with  the  Johannine 
claim  of  a  higher  nature ;  and  M.  Guizot  (69)  very  per- 
tinently appeals  to  one,  which  is  attributed  to  Jesus  by 
both  Matthew  (xi.  27)  and  Luke  (x.  22):  "All  things  are 
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delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him."  From  such  passages,  however,  the  dogmatic  theolo- 
gian and  the  historical  critic  reason  in  opposite  directions. 
The  former,  assuming  the  originality  and  trustworthiness  of 
the  record,  wins  from  them  the  authority  of  Christ  himself 
for  the  high  doctrine  of  his  person  ;  the  latter,  believing  it  a 
well-established  fact  that  this  type  of  doctrine  grew  up  only 
with  increasing  distance  from  his  real  life,  sees  in  them  the 
marks  of  a  later  and  an  unauthentic  tradition.  Between 
the  rival  probabilities  of  these  two  arguments  we  find 
it  impossible  to  hesitate.  Amid  the  obscurity  that  yet 
hangs  over  the  origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  one  point 
has  become  perfectly  clear ;  that  each,  instead  of  being  a 
first  hand  and  homogeneous  production,  has  been  formed 
by  accretion  of  materials  differing  in  value  and  successive 
in  time ;  so  that  mingled  in  the  same  narrative  with  pure 
and  faithful  memorials  of  Jesus  are  many  traditions 
vitiated  by  the  ecclesiastical  or  polemic  feeling  of  a  later 
generation.  The  commission  of  "  the  keys,"  for  instance, 
betrays  an  age  when  there  was  talk  of  apostolic  authority 
and  church  power,  and  speaks  in  another  tone  than  the 
voice  which  said,  "  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you ;  but 
whosoever  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister ;  and  whosoever  would  be  chief  among  you,  let 
him  be  your  servant."  The  parting  injunction  also  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19):  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  indicates  both  in  its 
substance  and  its  form  the  latest  style  of  evangelical 
tradition ;  for  how,  in  the  face  of  this  command,  had  it 
really  been  given,  could  the  original  Apostles,  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  have  limited  their  labours  "  to  the  circum- 
cision "  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  strenuously  withstood  the  reception 
of  Gentiles  on  simple  baptism  ?  And  who  does  not  recognize, 
in  the  Trinitarian  formula  of  baptism,  the  set  dialect  of  the 
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later  Church,  far  removed  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
Christ  ?  In  these  instances,  the  presence  in  the  Gospels  of 
unhistorical  elements  worked  in  by  successive  collectors 
and  editors  is  no  longer  a  serious  question,  and  however 
difficult  it  may  "be  to  trace  the  operation  of  similar  causes 
through  the  record,  the  attempt  is  steadily  approximating  to 
fixed  results;  and  among  the  passages  charged,  with  the  least 
hesitation,  on  post-apostolic  invention,  is  the  very  verse  to 
which  M.  Guizot  appeals.  Strauss  remarks  upon  it  thus  : — 

"  When  Jesus  on  one  occasion  addresses  himself  to  God  as 
Father  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  thanks  that  He  has 
withheld  the  apprehension  of  his  doctrine  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  granted  it  to  babes  (Matt.  xi.  25,  seq.  Luke  x.  21, 
seq.\  he  seems  so  far  to  take  his  stand  only  on  the  common 
ground  on  which  every  good  man  is  justified  in  addressing  God 
as  Father.  But  when  he  continues  (27),  '  All  these  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  nor  any  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him/  we  are  here  carried  into  a 
quite  exceptional  relation,  in  which  the  speaker  of  such  words 
is  conscious  of  standing  towards  God.  It  is  the  same  as 
when  the  Johannine  Jesus  says  to  the  Father,  '  All  mine  is 
thine,  and  thine  is  mine"  (xvii.  6-10)  ;  and  again,  'The  Father 
knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the  Father'  (x.  15).  In  the  fourth 
Gospel  expressions  of  this  sort  have  a  base  of  support  in  what 
is  there  said  of  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus  :  God,  who  has  sent 
his  personal  Creative  Word  under  human  form  into  the  world, 
has  not  only  specially  delivered  mankind  to  his  guardianship, 
but  inasmuch  as  without  him  comes  to  pass  nothing  that  comes 
to  pass  (i.  3),  he  has,  universally,  everything  in  common  with  God. 
For  this  very  reason,  however,  we  can  make  nothing  historical 
of  these  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  A  Jesus  who 
can  utter  such  things  of  himself  is  no  object  of  historical 
treatment.  In  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  sentence  we  have 
quoted  finds  no  such  supporting  ground  :  in  them,  Jesus  may 
be  a  man  begotten  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  he  is  no  Incarnate 
Creative  Word  :  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  Resurrection  that  all 
power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  18). 
We  are  driven  therefore  to  inquire,  whether  that  sentence  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  admits  of  interpretation  on  the  broad 
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ground  of  the  universal  filial  relation  of  men  to  God.  And  we 
can  very  well  imagine  how  Jesus,  in  whom  an  apprehension  of 
God  as  Father  had  dawned,  amid  a  people  knowing  him  only 
as  Lord,  and  themselves  his  servitors, — had  dawned  moreover 
in  virtue  of  a  temperament  of  spirit  removing  all  variance 
between  the  self-consciousness  and  the  consciousness  of  God, 
— might  be  assured  of  an  altogether  special  relation  to  God  : 
he  might  be  conscious  that  no  one  but  he  knew  God  aright, 
i.e.,  as  Father ;  with  all  others  this  knowledge  was  at  least 
secondary,  imparted  from  him.  But  why,  then,  does  he  add, 
'  Nor  knoweth  any  one  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ? '  Was,  then, 
the  Son,  i.e.,  Jesus  himself,  a  being  so  mysterious,  that  only 
God  could  know  him  ?  Not  so,  if  he  was  a  man,  but  only  if  in 
some  way  he  was  a  superhuman  being ;  so  that  this  sentence, 
which  stands  quite  insulated  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels, 
indicates  a  fundamental  conception  similar  to  that  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  has,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  an  addition  made 
with  a  view  to  raise  the  representation  of  Jesus  a  step  further 
beyond  the  simply  human  than  we  elsewhere  find  it  in  those 
Gospels."  Pp.  203-4. 

When  these  incrustations  on  the  original  picture  are 
cleared  from  the  canvas,  the  dress  of  mythological  preten- 
sion, the  attitude  of  self-glorification,  which  are  nowhere 
less  at  home  than  in  the  divinest  nature,  will  disappear ;  and 
the  figure  will  come  out,  grand  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  true 
Son  of  Man,  standing  in  the  light  of  a  new  consciousness 
that  just  for  that  very  reason  he  is  also  Son  of  God,  and 
must  draw  others  to  be  so  too.  The  Incarnation,  taken 
in  the  Church  sense,  as  predicable  exclusively  of  his 
personality,  is  not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  unsustained  by 
proof,  supernatural  or  natural,  but  an  absolute  reversal  of 
the  animating  principle  of  his  life  and  faith.  The  Church 
makes  it  the  most  stupendous  of  miracles  that  he 
individually  was  at  once  human  and  divine  :  to  him  it  was 
the  every-day  fact  that  all  men  are  mingled  of  human  and 
divine.  The  Church  sets  the  two  natures  in  such  con- 
trariety that  the  rules  of  the  universe  must  be  set  aside  to 
blend  them  in  a  single  instance  :  to  him  it  was  revealed, — 
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and  the  revelation  bathed  the  world  in  a  sanctity  constant 
as  the  daylight, — that  they  were  in  the  closest  kindred, 
living  together,  whether  the  consciousness  was  mutual  or 
not,  in  every  soul,  and  incapable,  without  sorrowful  breach 
and  unfulfilled "  perfection,  of  parting  from  one  another. 
To  set  him  up  on  a  pedestal  alone, — the  unique  form  in 
which  God's  essence  has  entered  the  limits  of  our 
humanity, — is  to  frustrate  the  very  aim  and  prayer  of  his 
life,  by  appropriating  to  him  the  consecration  for  which  he 
cared  only  so  far  as  it  was  universal.  Not  till  we  say  of  all 
men  what  the  creed  says  of  him  exclusively,  that  two 
natures  go  to  make  one  person,  both  that  which  is  born 
after  its  kind,  and  that  which  is  "  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father," — the  blended  conditions  of  the  creature  and  the 
Son  of  God, — do  we  make  any  confession  which  he  would 
own :  and  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  first  comes  out, 
when,  in  virtue  of  it,  he  represents  us  all,  and  by  exhibiting 
it  on  the  level  of  our  life,  makes  us  aware  that  our  humanity 
is  not  human  only,  but,  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  has 
fellowship  and  rest  in  God.  The  speciality  in  him  lay  in 
his  unique  consciousness  and  revelation  of  this  universal 
fact :  opening  up,  as  a  personal  relation  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  spirits,  experiences  and  suggestions  of  the 
conscience  which  had  indeed  come  upon  the  stage,  but  had 
spoken  in  no  living  tones  before.  All  the  deepest  things  of 
our  life  and  love,  once  dryly  referred  to  Nature,  he  construed 
into  God.  Objectively,  the  world  is  ruled,  and  men  are  con- 
stituted, just  as  they  were  before  he  came  :  there  was  no  less 
a  holy  guest  in  their  hearts,  of  old,  than  now.  But  the  dis- 
guise is  gone,  through  which  we  "  wist  not  Who  it  was  :  "  and 
this  discovery, — this  conversion  of  many  impersonal  into 
one  personal  relation, — transforms  the  whole  aspect  of  life. 
For  a  moment,  but  for  a  moment  only,  M.  Guizot  seems 
to  escape  from  the  Church  limits  into  a  wider  view  of  "  the 
Incarnation  "  as  a  general  human  fact : 

"  What  is  man  himself,"  he  says,  "  but  an  incomplete  and  im- 
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perfect  incarnation  of  God  ?  The  materialists  who  deny  the 
soul,  and  the  materialists  who  deny  creation,  are  alone  consistent 
in  rejecting  the  Christian  dogma.  All  who  believe  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  spirit  and  matter,  who  do  not  believe  that  man 
is  the  result  of  the  fermentation  of  matter,  or  of  the  trans- 
formation of  species,  are  constrained  to  admit  the  presence  in 
human  nature  of  the  Divine  element,  and  they  must  necessarily 
accept  these  words  in  Genesis, — '  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  ; '  that  is  to  say,  they  must  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
God  in  frail  and  fallible  humanity." — Pp.  72,  73. 

If  "the  Christian  dogma"  regards  Christ  as  only  a  fuller 
example  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  which  is  incomplete  in 
other  men,  it  brings  him  into  analogy,  not  into  contrast, 
with  them,  and  makes  him  of  their  kin  on  the  side  of  his 
higher  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  humiliation  and  suffering. 
But  what  then  does  his  pre-existent  Godhead  mean  ?  And 
why  for  his  physical  birth  must  he  have  only  a  mother  ? 
These  marvels  are  intended  as  marks  of  his  higher  nature ; 
and  they  are  the  negation,  instead  of  the  affirmation  of 
humanity,  and  leave  nothing  of  him  for  us  except  his 
limitations  and  his  mortality.  The  fact  is,  M.  Guizot,  in 
glancing  at  this  analogy,  touches  on  what  the  Church  doc- 
trine ought  to  mean,  rather  than  on  what  it  does  mean.  He 
hints  at  the  general  truth  of  which  this  is  the  mythology. 
But  the  mythology,  intent  on  glorifying  an  individual  being, 
insulates  him,  and  cuts  off  all  approach  to  the  general 
truth;  it  stows  away  into  a  particular  human  biography  the  In- 
carnation which,  it  is  truly  said,  belongs  to  universal  history. 

Among  certain  disciples  of  Mr.  Maurice  a  mode  of 
speech  is  current,  which,  used  as  it  is  by  thoughtful  men, 
must  have  some  reasonable  meaning,  but  which,  again  and 
again,  we  have  vainly  sought  to  interpret.  "  To  the  Incar- 
nation," they  say,  "  we  cling  as  the  truth  of  truths,  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  of  all  religion.  Not, 
however,  that  we  care  much  about  the  historical  Incarnation. 
This  we  could  permit  the  critic  to  approach ;  but  the  central 
reality  is  sacred  to  us,  and  we  can  sympathize  with  no  doubt 
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upon  it."  Can  any  one  explain  this  distinction  ?  Can  he 
lay  out  clearly  before  his  thought  the  two  terms  of  its 
antithesis?  What  incarnation  other  than  "historical"  is 
there  to  believe  in  ?  and  that  of  so  much  higher  a  kind  as 
to  be  an  indispensable  object,  while  this  is  a  separable  acci- 
dent, of  faith  ?  "  Incarnation,"  is  simply,  "  God  in  our 
humanity ; "  it  must  be  somewhere,  and  somewhen,  in  one 
man,  in  some  men,  or  in  all  men  ;  and  in  any  case  it  must 
be  "historical,"  manifesting  itself  in  some  definite  phe- 
nomena of  life,  thought,  and  character,  in  an  individual,  in 
societies,  or  in  the  race.  We  might  say  indeed  that  the 
Divine  element,  if  concentrated  in  a  single  person,  belongs 
in  its  action  rather  to  biography  ;  if  continuous  through  the 
experiences  of  a  people,  to  history;  if  pervading  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind,  to  the  sphere  of  philosophical 
theology ;  inasmuch  as  universal  facts,  which  repeat  them- 
selves in  us  all,  and  have  place  among  the  constant  con- 
ditions of  our  existence,  are  usually  surrendered  by  the  his- 
torian to  the  cognizance  of  the  philosopher.  If  we  try  the 
enigma  with  this  key,  those  who  propound  it  mean  to  say, 
"  We  attach  extreme  importance  to  the  faith  in  a  Divine 
and  everlasting  guide,  present  in  the  human  soul :  provided 
this  is  saved,  we  feel  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion about  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  in  particular,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exceptionally  constituted ;  and  about  the 
supernatural  direction  given  to  the  Jews,  whether  or  not  it 
was  exclusive  and  unique  in  kind."  Here  we  have  an 
intelligible  position,  which  really  does,  in  our  view,  reserve 
the  pure  and  spiritual  essence  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
while  surrendering  its  traditional  forms  to  the  remodelling 
hand  of  the  scholar  and  historian ;  and  which,  in  treating 
the  Christian  Incarnation,  not  as  an  isolated  subject  of 
wonder,  but  as  the  signal  representation  and  disclosure  of  a 
solemn  fact  in  our  humanity,  seizes  all  its  permanent  signifi- 
cance. We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  we  had  hit  the  right 
sense  of  the  dictum  we  have  cited.  The  attitude  towards 
the  modern  historical  critics  assumed  by  the  school  whence 
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it  proceeds  hardly  permits  us  to  think  so.    But  other  meaning 
we  cannot  find. 

On  the  other  dogmas,  which  assemble  themselves  as 
mere  satellites  around  the  Incarnation,  little  need  be  said. 
Applying  to  them  a  similar  treatment,  M.  Guizot  translates 
them  into  general  moral  truths  which  they  were  never 
meant  to  express,  and  silently  drops  the  more  questionable 
elements  of  biblical  legend  and  church  mythology,  which 
they  involve,  "  Original  Sin,"  for  instance,  is  taken  to  signify 
that  moral  deterioration  which  is  entailed  upon  the  present 
by  all  past  guilt  j  which,  from  generation  to  generation, 
makes  the  sins  of  the  father  bequeath  an  infirmity  of 
character  on  the  children.  In  this  sense,  the  doctrine 
would  certainly  embody  a  profound  and  solemn  truth, — a 
truth,  however,  which  no  scepticism,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
has  ever  called  in  question,  and  which  certainly  Coleridge, 
with  those  who  joined  in  his  protest  against  birth-sin,  would 
be  the  last  to  deny.  No  rationalist  would  object  to  the 
propositions  that  (the  legend  in  Genesis  being  assured) 
Adam,  after  having  disobeyed,  had  a  feebler  power  of  re- 
sistance ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  he  allowed  himself  in 
a  habit  of  wrong-doing,  his  children  might  exhibit  a  lower 
moral  type.  It  is  not  till  the  theologian  oversteps  these 
common-places  that  reason  and  conscience  begin  to  revolt ; 
when  he  affirms,  not  a  cumulative  deterioration  proportioned 
to  the  antecedent  unfaithfulness,  but  a  uniform  and 
universal  corruption  of  a  whole  race,  entailed  by  a  single 
transgression  at  the  outset ;  and  when  he  further  pro- 
nounces this  inherited  taint, — involving  in  each  case  only 
the  "  sin  of  being  born," — "  to  deserve  God's  wrath  and 
damnation."  This  exaggeration  of  the  first  lapse  makes, 
in  fact,  all  subsequent  sins  insignificant  by  eclipse,  or  even 
impossible,  by  killing  out  in  the  poisoned  nature  the  very 
conditions  of  responsibility;  and,  in  its  presence,  M. 
Guizot's  lesson  of  the  infection  and  transmission  of  our 
personal  immoralities  is  absolutely  lost ;  just  as  in  the  city 
of  the  plague,  secondary  diseases  vanish,  and  it  would  be 
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trifling  to  hold  forth  on  the  contagion  of  chickenpox  and 
mumps.  You  must  get  rid  of  "  original  sin,"  or  you  will 
never  heartily  acknowledge  any  other. 

The  dogma  of  Redemption  is  less  explained  away  by  M. 
Guizot ;  and  is  proportionately  less  successfully  removed 
from  the  protest  of  the  Moral  Sense.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  the  venerable  historian  of  civilization  should  appeal  to 
the  analogies  of  other  religions  for  suffrages  in  favour  of  his 
own :  and  when,  on  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
penalty,  he  pleads  its  presence  in  every  sacrificial  rite,  in 
every  heroic  self-immolation  to  avert  the  curse  of  heaven 
from  an  army  or  a  people,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  re- 
semblances are  real  and  wide  which  encircle  the  Church 
dogma;  and  that  if  it  is  content  in  the  society  of  such 
kindred,  it  may  win  from  them  suffrages  enough.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  such  defence  of  the  doctrine, 
and  the  usual  attacks  upon  it.  What  more  can  be  charged 
against  it  than  that  it  is  heathenish  in  its  conception, — a 
construction  put  upon  the  death  of  Jesus  by  minds  pre- 
possessed with  the  theory  of  propitiation  by  victims,  in  an  age 
still  haunted  by  the  worship  of  fear  ?  No  wonder  that  it 
is  in  harmony  with  the  usages  and  impulses  of  inferior 
religions,  if  it  is  itself  an  example  of  them,  generated  by 
the  same  fictions  of  superstition.  The  real  question  re- 
mains behind  :  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  Infinite  Moral 
Perfection  to  be  propitiated  for  guilt  by  the  sufferings  of 
innocence ; — a  question  on  which  it  is  astounding  that  any 
one  familiar  with  the  alphabet  of  right  and  wrong  can  for 
an  instant  pause.  What  is  the  natural  verdict  of  untheo- 
logical  justice  may  be  seen  from  an  illustrative  parallel, 
which  perhaps  may  have  met  the  eye  of  our  readers.  We 
take  it  from  the  letter  of  the  New  York  correspondent,  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  October  the  2oth  : 

"  The  case  occurred  some  time  ago  at  Palmyra,  where 
General  M'Neil  had  his  head-quarters.  A  Unionist,  for  whom 
the  general  had  some  special  regard,  was  reported  to  have 
been  shot  by  guerillas.  M'Neil  forthwith  ordered  ten  suspected 
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inhabitants  of  the  town,  reported  rightfully  or  wrongfully  to  be 
in  league  with  the  guerillas,  to  be  publicly  shot  in  retaliation. 
One  of  them  was  an  elderly  man,  with  a  devotedly-attached 
wife  and  a  large  family  of  children,  the  youngest  but  three 
years  old.  A  youthful  unmarried  man,  named  Sydnor,  a 
resident  of  Palmyra,  was  struck  with  sudden  sympathy  for  the 
sad  fate  of  the  husband  and  father,  and  in  a  fit  of  generous 
impulse,  which,  had  it  been  recorded  in  the  page  of  ancient 
history,  would  have  rendered  his  name  immortal,  offered  his 
life  to  General  M'Neil,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  his  older 
fellow-countryman.  M'Neil,  without  a  spark  of  manly  or 
Christian  feeling  in  his  heart,  had  the  ineffable  brutality  to 
accept  the  offer.  The  old  man  was  released,  protesting  against 
the  bargain,  and  the  young  man  was  atrociously  murdered  in 
his  stead." 

Yet  there  are  people,  we  suppose,  who  accept  their  "  sal- 
vation "  on  similar  terms,  without  "  protesting  against  the 
bargain,"  and  have  no  objection  to  live  in  a  universe 
governed  by  an  Almighty  M'Neil. 

The  real  and  only  truths  into  which  the  doctrine  of 
Redemption  might  be  construed  are, — that  in  a  world  of 
infinite  mutual  dependencies, — a  "City  of  God," — where 
the  unity  is  not  in  each  but  in  all, — self-sacrifice  is  the 
appointed  way  from  the  human  life  to  the  Divine ;  and 
that,  while  we  vainly  try,  by  an  act  of  will,  to  break  our 
inner  bonds,  inspire  ourselves,  and  earn  our  heaven,  a  free 
surrender  of  reverence  and  faith  to  a  holy  object,  and  a 
simple  trust  in  the  love  of  God,  will  take  us  out  of  our 
own  hands,  and  change  us  into  new  creatures.  But  these 
truths,  deeply  as  they  tincture  the  Pauline  Epistles,  are 
found  in  no  theory  of  propitiation,  and  are  only  darkened 
by  the  defence  of  sacrificial  superstitions. 

The  weakness  of  M.  Guizot's  apology  for  the  orthodox 
scheme  of  dogma  is  so  remarkable  as  to  awaken  at  times 
an  involuntary  suspicion  of  its  entire  genuineness.  Not 
that  we  for  a  moment  imagine  him  to  be  consciously  playing 
a  part.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  minds  trained  in  a 
well-compacted  system  to  take  for  granted  that  it  all  hangs 
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together,  and  to  cling  to  parts  of  it  which  are  little  defensi- 
ble and  feebly  held,  for  the  sake  of  other  elements  which 
speak  to  far  profounder  convictions.  The  real  and  ultimate 
earnestness  of  the  author  is  probably  reserved  for  the  great 
primary  truths  of  a  personal  God  and  of  human  responsi- 
bility and  immortality,  the  loss  of  which  turns  religion  into 
a  chill  poetic  mist,  and  gives  to  life  that  air  of  desolation, 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  dedications  addressed  by  both 
Strauss  and  Renan  to  departed  relatives.  In  the  case  of 
both  these  writers,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  of  the  great 
schools  in  which  they  have  studied,  free  historical  criticism 
has  appeared  in  connection  with  a  far  deeper  philosophical 
scepticism  ;  and  the  same  dissolving  process  by  which  the 
artificial  compounds  of  Church  dogmas  have  disappeared, 
has  been  applied  to  reduce  the  primitive  elements  of  all 
Theistic  faith.  It  is  undeniable,  and  for  the  interests  of 
sound  theological  learning  it  is  deplorable,  that  a  pantheistic 
philosophy  has  furnished  the  premisses  for  the  leading 
conclusions  of  the  newer  continental  criticism;  and  the 
earlier  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  especially,  give  colour  to  the 
charge  that  history  was  not  impartially  studied,  but  pre- 
judged and  forced  into  the  compartments  of  a  speculative 
programme.  Where  a  preconceived  system  of  immanent  life 
and  necessary  development  requires  the  removal  of  miracle 
and  the  explanation  of  human  experiences  without  personal 
Divine  causation,  it  is  pardonable  if  opponents  doubt  the 
patience,  and  distrust  the  ingenious  combinations,  of  the 
professed  explorer  of  the  past,  and  prefer  an  easy  attack  on 
his  questionable  principles  to  laborious  scrutiny  of  his 
intermediate  reasonings  and  his  ultimate  results.  Such  a 
method  of  reply,  however,  is  illogical  and  unsafe.  The 
removal  of  a  pantheistic  philosophy  will  not  reinstate  all  the 
beliefs  which  it  has  assailed  :  nor  is  it  needful  to  defend 
them  in  order  to  confute  it.  Church  dogmas  and  biblical 
legends  may  be  false  for  more  reasons  than  one :  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  bad  reason  has  been  given 
for  rejecting  them,  no  good  one  remains ;  or  that,  to  get  rid 
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of  the  bad  one,  you  must  make  yourself  responsible  for 
their  truth.  Even  in  Baur  and  Strauss,  the  original 
speculative  impulse  soon  worked  itself  out,  and  no  finer 
models  of  pure  historical  research  and  critical  judgment 
can  be  found  in  recent  literature,  than  are  afforded  in  the 
later  works  of  the  former  and  the  new  Leben  Jesu  of  the 
latter.  Without  surrendering  their  own  philosophy,  both 
writers  reason  out  their  conclusions  on  independent  grounds 
that  tell  alike  on  readers  who  with  ourselves  utterly  dissent 
from  it,  and  on  those  of  their  own  school.  It  is  time  that 
the  separation  which  they  have  made  between  their  criticism 
and  their  metaphysics  should  be  made  also  by  their 
opponents,  and  that  every  one  who  owns  obligation  to  their 
researches  in  the  early  Christianity  should  cease  to  be 
threatened  with  their  theory  of  the  universe.  With  the 
great  principles  of  M.  Guizot's  philosophy,  his  faith  in 
human  freedom  and  responsibility,  in  a  living  relation 
between  the  spirit  of  man  and  God,  in  a  Personal  Moral 
rule  over  the  world,  in  a  higher  life,  where  the  presages  of 
conscience  and  pure  affection  will  be  fulfilled,  we  are  in 
profound  accord  :  and  so  far  as  Scripture  and  the  Church 
assume  and  convey  these  imperishable  truths,  their  authority 
will  be  independent  of  their  external  history,  and  will  speak 
for  itself  to  the  hearts  and  reason  of  mankind.  But  that 
authority  depends  on  the  intrinsic  purity  and  spiritual  depth 
of  the  lessons  it  is  used  to  enforce ;  and  is  imperilled  by 
nothing  so  much  as  the  attempt  to  pledge  it  on  behalf  of 
withered  theologies  and  legendary  incredibilities  by  which 
no  man  can  live  in  the  open  air  of  this  century.  No 
authority,  no  miracle,  no  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  can  turn 
evil  into  good,  or  falsehood  into  truth :  that  which  has  a 
footing  in  reality  can  make  itself  known  without  letter  of 
introduction  j  and  that  which  has  none  can  maintain  itself 
by  no  credentials.  Dr.  Newman,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
descends to  the  argument, — that  the  only  alternative  is, 
Catholic  or  Atheist.  Yet  his  own  experiences,  recorded  by 
himself,  plainly  contradict  the  statement.  On  the  one 
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hand,  from  early  life  he  has  found  himself  compelled  to 
"rest  in  the  thought  of  two,  and  two  only,  supreme  and 
luminously  self-evident  beings — myself  and  my  Creator" 
{pp.  59,  323).  On  the  other  hand,  he  says — 

"  Starting  with  the  being  of  a  God,  I  look  out  of  myself  into 
the  world  of  men,  and  there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with 
unspeakable  distress.  The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie 
to  that  great  truth,  of  which  my  whole  being  is  so  full,  and  the 
effect  upon  me  is,  in  consequence,  as  confusing  as  if  it  denied 
that  I  am  in  existence  myself"  (p.  377). 

Thus,  the  inner  and  the  outer  witness  are  at  variance  : 
he  believes  at  home  :  he  disbelieves  abroad.  But  here,  it 
is  plain,  there  is  no  real  equipoise  of  testimony ;  for  on  the 
affirmative  side,  there  is  a  "  supreme  and  luminous  self- 
evidence  ;  "  on  the  negative,  only  a  seeming  disorder  among 
secondary  phenomena,  from  which,  at  most,  nothing  but  a 
probable  inference  could  be  drawn :  the  conviction  from  the 
first  is  as  irremovable  as  that  self-consciousness  against 
which  argument  is  vain ;  while  the  second  affords  a  mere 
reasoning  from  visible  effects  to  invisible  causes,  and 
depends,  moreover,  chiefly  on  the  absence  of  expected 
indications.  Instead  of  presenting  a  logical  balance, 
waiting  for  the  casting  vote  of  an  infallible  Church,  the 
problem  is  already  decided  on  its  own  merits,  so  far  as 
immediate,  positive,  "supreme"  certainty  cannot  be  met 
by  mediate,  negative,  subordinate  probability.  Were  there 
then  no  Catholic  Church  at  all,  it  could  still  never  be 
doubtful,  whether  we  were  to  carry  inwards  the  confusing 
impression  of  the  world,  and  permit  it  to  darken  and 
extinguish,  if  possible,  the  "  luminous  "  sense  of  a  Divine 
and  guiding  Presence,  or  whether  we  were  to  take  this 
light  of  intuitive  faith  out  into  the  world,  and  by  means  of 
it  bring  the  tangled  look  of  things  into  some  clearness  and 
beauty.  Did  we  even  depend  on  the  verdict  of  some 
outward  authoritative  voice,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
ecclesiastical  solution  would  help  us  much;  a  "fallen" 
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world,  which  has  been  in  ruin  and  has  failed  of  realizing 
its  idea  .ever  since  it  was  made,  seems  not  greatly  preferable 
to  one  that  never  had  an  idea.  There  is  however  a 
Catholicism  which  does  afford  a  genuine  support  to  the 
inner  intimations  of  the  private  soul :  that  discovery  of 
sympathetic  convictions  in  other  minds,  that  broad  con- 
sensus of  religious  humanity,  which  turns  the  lonely  hymn 
into  a  solemn  chorus,  and  which,  through  future  ages  as 
through  the  past,  will  continue  to  consecrate  the  struggle 
of  life  by  faith  and  prayer. 


XIII. 
THE   NEW  AFFINITIES   OF   FAITH. 

A   PLEA    FOR    FREE   CHRISTIAN   UNION. 

FOREIGNERS  have  often  complained  of  the  intricacy  of 
English  religious  phenomena.  The  present  age  is  eliciting 
from  the  confusion  two  conspicuous  features  :  a  return  of 
Sacerdotal  usage,  and  the  erection  of  an  ideal  of  secular 
good  into  a  systematic  faith.  The  first  is  seen  not  merely 
in  the  recovered  vigour  of  Romanism,  but  in  the  ritual 
and  monastic  movement  within  the  Anglican  Church  ;  for, 
however  many  may  be  drawn  into  this  by  aesthetic  senti- 
ment and  the  charm  of  sacred  symbolism,  it  has  no  ulti- 
mate meaning  or  defence  except  in  the  doctrine  of 

sacramental  and  priestly  mediation.  The  second  is  seen 
in  the  denial  or  despair  of  religious  truth  which  character- 
izes the  scientific  temper  of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
humanistic  philosophy  which  aims  to  perfect  life  and 
society  with  omission  of  their  Divine  relations.  These 
two  powers  are  undeniably  burning  away  the  Protestantism 
of  England  at  its  opposite  ends ;  the  one  attacking  depend- 
ent and  susceptible  minds  among  the  educated  classes, 
and  kindling  them  with  a  new  fire  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  the  other  taking  hold  of  the  independent  and 
dissatisfied  artizan,  and  wrapping  him  in  dreams  of  physi- 
cal well-being.  Did  we  look  at  the  progress  of  these 
two  forces  alone,  we  might  fancy  our  world  surrendered  to 
the  alternative  so  often  threatened,  "  Rome,  or  Atheism'' 
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But  between  these  extremes  lies  the  main  substance  and 
life  of  English  society,  including  an  immense  mass  of 
religious  character  and  sentiment,  which  has  affinity  with 
neither  of  them.  It  needs  the  faith  of  a  Manning  or  a 
Comte  to  believe  that  the  Scotland  of  Knox,  and  the  Eng- 
land of  Cranmer  and  the  Puritans,  can  either  reverse  three 
centuries  of  their  history,  or  recant  the  whole  of  their 
religion.  Take  them  collectively,  their  future  development 
of  thought  will  be  not  away  from  the  direction  of  their  past 
genius,  but  out  of  it,  carrying  them  into  ulterior  applica- 
tions of  principles  which  it  is  too  late  to  contradict.  Indi- 
vidual stragglers,  however,  from  the  main  body  of  our 
national  Christendom  are  without  doubt  increasingly 
numerous ;  and  from  these  it  is  that  the  two  extremes  are 
rapidly  recruiting  their  strength.  Whence  this  change  of 
relative  forces  ?  What  is  it  that  has  weakened  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  central  mass  of  English  Christianity  ?  or  has 
added  new  persuasive  power  to  a  religion  discarded  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  an  irreligion  outlived  in  the 
eighteenth  ? 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  Priesthood  and  the 
Papacy  have  any  fresh  title  to  show,  or  can  make  good 
their  supernatural  claims  better  than  before.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  Nature  and  Humanity,  more  deeply  known, 
look  less  Divine ;  since  it  is  the  very  pride  of  science  to 
have  won  more  room  for  them  in  space  and  time,  and  to 
have  found  them  grander,  older,  more  progressive,  ,than 
•any  one  had  dreamed.  So  far  as  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
their  own  case  go,  Priest  and  Atheist  had  never  less  excuse 
than  now.  But  weakness  in  the  intermediate  faiths  is 
tantamount  to  strength  in  them.  The  Reformation  did 
the  work  of  its  time,  but  not  of  all  time  :  it  shifted  the 
authority  without  essentially  remodelling  the  inherited 
theory,  of  Christianity ;  and  embodied  the  old  scheme  of 
theological  thought  in  its  new  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 
Nay,  in  its  recoil  from  shameless  laxities,  and  its  jealousy 
for  the  Divine  holiness,  it  increased  the  rigour  of  the  older 
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definitions  ;  it  deepened  the  chasm  between  man  and  God, 
and  cast  into  the  abyss  every  bridge  of  approach  except  its 
own  hair-line  of  transit.  Its  doctrine  of  human  nature 
announced  a  ruin  more  absolute,  and  its  provision  of 
supernatural  grace  promised  a  rescue  more  precarious  and 
arbitrary,  than  could  permanently  accord  with  the  experi- 
ence and  conscience  of  mankind.  Deep  as  are  Augustine's 
occasional  glances  into  the  passionate  depths  of  the  soul, 
scarcely  are  his  reasonings  against  the  possibility  of  anti- 
podes more  out  of  place  in  the  present  age,  than  his 
theory  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe,  which  was 
crystallized  in  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  if  it  rested  on  an  unimpeachable 
authority,  it  could  retain  its  life  in  the  open  air  of  modern 
sympathies  and  relations.  But,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the 
legends  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall,  and  on  the  Pauline 
reasonings  which  proceed  upon  them,  it  has  been  weakened, 
by  the  progress  of  Biblical  criticism,  in  its  external  supports, 
whilst  losing  its  internal  credibility.  The  result  is  too 
notorious  to  be  concealed,  and  too  serious  to  be  let  alone. 
There  is  an  extensive  loosening  of  belief  in  the  "  schemes 
of  salvation,"  which  Protestant  Churches  are  constructed 
to  administer;  an  uneasiness  in  preachers  who  cannot 
enforce  them  without  consciously  refining  them  away,  and 
in  hearers  to  whom  they  bring  no  real  conviction ;  a 
mutual  understanding  to  lower  the  standard  of  religious 
veracity,  and  not  ask  too  much  sincerity  in  profession  or  in 
prayer.  It  is  no  longer  an  insult  to  a  clergyman's  honour, 
but  rather  a  compliment  to  his  intelligence,  to  suspect  him 
of  saying  one  thing  and  believing  another ;  while  the  lay- 
man, who  need  say  nothing,  uses  a  right  of  reticence 
which  no  earnest  conviction  ever  claimed.  The  theology 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  sole  directing  light  of  human 
life,  and  which  once  tinctured  the  whole  language  of  human 
intercourse,  takes  refuge  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  sec- 
tarian newspapers,  retains  a  special  order  of  writers  to 
recommend  it,  and  a  select  number  of  publishers  to  distri- 
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bute  it :  while  the  teeming  mass  of  spontaneous  literature 
throws  up  no  trace  of  it,  and  freely  treats  of  social,  moral, 
and  scientific  questions  on  principles  silently  at  variance 
with  it. 

These  are  symptoms  of  weakened  cohesion  and  impaired 
life  in  a  system  once  compact  and  vigorous.  Side  by  side 
with  them  appear  evident  marks  of  new  religious  sym- 
pathies, and  the  promise  of  more  natural  combinations. 
Theological  groups  are  breaking  up  not  simply  by  disinte- 
gration from  within,  but  by  an  unexpected  play  of  mutual 
attractions.  Far  apart  on  the  great  circles  of  belief  lights 
have  appeared  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  are  lights  of 
heaven.  Is  there  a  man  at  once  intellectual  and  devout,  in 
any  land  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  who  does  not 
own  spiritual  obligations  to  both  the  Newmans  ?  or  who  has 
not  on  his  choicest  shelf  both  the  Christian  Year  and  the 
In  Memoriam  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Maurice  revered  as  a  deliverer 
by  numbers  of  people,  both  more  and  less  orthodox  than 
himself?  In  what  cultivated  home  of  English  religion  has 
Frederick  Robertson  not  preached  his  word  of  power  ?  How 
little  has  the  repute  of  "  unsoundness  "  thinned  the  mixed 
multitude  which  throngs  to  hear  every  word  of  a  Stanley 
or  a  Jowett  ?  Even  Scotland  feels  the  stirrings  of  the  new 
spirit.  It  is  no  longer  divided  into  two  encampments, — the 
children  of  nature  under  Burns, — the  children  of  grace 
under  Knox ;  but,  gathering  the  best  minds  of  the  land 
around  such  men  as  Lee,  Caird,  Tulloch,  and  Macleod, 
renders  its  divinity  so  humane,  and  its  humanity  so  devout, 
as  to  abash  the  ancient  rigour  and  win  over  the  irreverence 
it  provoked.  And  this  tendency  to  fusion  and  readjust- 
ment is  no  mere  latitudinarian  compromise,  the  result  of 
indifference  or  artificial  concession,  and  implying  a  secret 
despair  of  Divine  truth.  It  is  a  genuine  drawing  together 
of  soul  to  soul  in  defiance  of  separating  lines  of  definition, 
the  discovery  of  a  ground  of  communion  deeper  than  the 
creeds  had  shown.  It  arises  not  from  a  contracted  but 
from  an  enlarged  conception  of  the  range  and  power  of 
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sacred  truth.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  quiet  settlement  of 
quarrels  that  are  past, — the  winding-up  of  an  account  which 
it  is  time  to  close, — it  comes  with  the  surprise  of  hope,  and 
presses  into  the  future  for  ampler  and  more  harmonious 
light. 

Persons  affected  by  these  influences  are  ill  at  ease  in 
their  ecclesiastical  home,  and  find  their  love  for  it  tried  by 
many  an  uncongenial  word  or  usage.  It  asks  for  more 
concurrence  than  they  can  give  :  and  it  leaves  untouched 
some  affections  which  long  to  quit  their  silence.  By  the 
rule  of  any  true  assortment,  we  should  say  they  are  mis- 
placed, and  are  waiting  to  dispose  themselves  around  new 
and  more  natural  centres  of  crystallization.  They  may 
very  possibly  have  come  to  no  conscious  breach  with  their 
inherited  orthodoxy,  or  at  least  have  retained  enough  of  it 
to  save  them  from  any  direct  transfer  of  allegiance.  But 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  religious  essential,  and  has  descended 
to  the  rank  of  personal  opinion:  towards  him  who  is  other- 
wise minded  they  cannot  keep  up  the  old  antipathy  :  if  the 
piety  and  charity  of  a  Christian  shine  through  him,  they 
cannot  help  admitting  him  to  the  fellowship  of  their 
hearts.  When  in  contact  with  him  they  are  less  sure  that 
his  creed  is  wrong  than  that  his  character  is  right :  and 
crush  him  as  you  may  in  the  millwork  of  your  church 
logic,  he  will  remain  alive  and  whole  as  a  power  over  their 
spirits.  In  every  Protestant  communion  not  out  of  reach 
of  modern  culture,  and  especially  in  the  English  a.nd 
Scotch  Churches,  and  in  the  Congregational  body,  this  inde- 
terminate state  of  mind, — clear  in  spiritual  discernment,  in 
suspense  on  more  or  fewer  definitions  of  belief, — prevails 
among  vast  numbers.  They  find  too  much  decided  for 
them :  they  want  to  be  responsible  for  less  doctrine  :  they 
would  fain  take  apart  for  their  personal  reflection,  and 
reserve  among  the  private  rights  of  their  own  conscience, 
many  of  the  topics  which  their  Church  has  pre-occupied  in 
its  corporate  constitution  or  its  name.  Were  everything 
removed  but  the  simplest  conditions  of  common  worship 
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and  common  work,  and  were  it  left  to  experience  to  find 
how  simple  these  are,  they  would  welcome  the  change  as  a 
relief  from  inward  bondage,  and  throw  themselves  into 
their  religious  fellowship  with  new  affection  ;  an  affection 
infinitely  higher  than  that  party-spirit  which  at  present  is 
used  to  override  the  scruples  of  conscience  and  mimic  the 
activities  of  pity  and  of  love. 

Those  who  suffer  from  this  over-legislation  in  matters  of 
belief,  may  be  divided  into  three  different  classes  : — : 

1.  Some   have   found   the  strain   put   upon   their   con- 
science intolerable,  and   become  exiles  from  all  religious 
association.     They  remain   alone,  and   tell   their   deepest 
thought  to  none  ;  or  gather  into  private  knots,  and  whisper 
the  secret  of  their  divinest  life  as  if  it  were  a  scandal  or 
a  sin.     They  are    wanderers    unattached,    not   from   any 
churlish  indifference  to  fellowship  in  spiritual  things,  but 
because  they  cannot  have  it  without  engagements  which 
they  dare  not  take. 

2.  Others   hope   for   a   reform   from   within    their   own 
church ;  and,  while  labouring  towards  the  hour  of  relief, 
endure  as  they  best  can  what  is  repugnant  to  their  convic- 
tions.    Among  Churchmen,  national  feeling  ;  among  Non- 
conformists, traditions  of  conscience  ;  and  with  both,  social 
ties  and  personal  affection,  passionately  plead  for  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  fathers,  and  induce  a  long  patience  towards 
the  gravest  faults.     Language  consecrated  by  ancient  piety, 
and  turned  into  music  by  tender  and  solemn  memories, 
ceases  to  report  distinctly  to  the  mind  its  quality  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  and  procures  indulgence  for  prayers  and  pro- 
positions from  which,  if  fresh,  the  same  intelligence  would 
at  once  recoil.     Hence  it  is,   that  amid   vast  theological 
movements  there  is  no  corresponding  amount  of  ecclesias- 
tical change ;  and  that  the  statistics  and  creeds  of  sects  do 
not  faithfully  represent  the  inward  condition  of  our  Christ- 
endom.    A  sincere  man,  however,  who  clings  to  his  Church, 
in  hope  of  freeing  her  from  errors  and  exclusiveness,  will 
meanwhile  decline   responsibility  for  her  narrowness  and 
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antipathies,  and  insist  on  freely  crossing  :Lher  lines  whither- 
soever the  fellowship  of  the  spirit  may  carry  him.  In  order 
to  clear  a  position  otherwise  not  true  to  him,  he  will  seek 
some  medium  of  expression  for  the  whole  breadth  of  his 
catholic  sympathies,  through  which  he  may  bear  public 
witness  to  the  full  spiritual  capacity  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

3.  Among  the  Nonconformists  who  were  unchurched  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  not  a  few  learned  the  lesson  of 
persecution  aright ;  and  when  permitted  to  build  their  own 
"  conventicles,"  and  constitute  their  own  societies,  refused 
to  put  the  yoke  on  others  which  they  had  been  unable  to 
bear  themselves,  and  dedicated  their  chapels  to  Christian 
worship  without  specification  of  usage  or  of  creed.  Scope 
being  thus  left  for  natural  development,  their  descendants 
became  familiar  with  successive  doctrinal  change,  and  with 
simultaneous  doctrinal  variety  without  interruption  of  con- 
tinuous religious  life.  To  them,  therefore,  it  can  be  no 
new  thing  to  consign  the  articles  of  theology  to  the  realm  of 
individual  opinion,  and  to  trust,  as  societies,  to  a  purely 
spiritual  bond.  They  do  not,  like  the  Catholic-minded 
Churchmen,  find  themselves  members  of  a  body,  and 
under  a  constitution,  far  narrower  than  their  own  spirit, 
and  obliged  to  break  bounds  in  order  to  claim  the  full 
measure  of  Christian  fellowship.  In  the  congregations  to 
which  they  belong,  everything  is  possible  which  the  largest 
piety  can  desire,  and  the  latitude  of  communion  which 
elsewhere  is  a  dream  of  the  future,  foreshadowed  by  the 
brave  catholicity  of  exceptional  men,  is  the  legal  rule  and 
corporate  principle.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  hinder 
a  society  thus  constituted  from  bearing,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  the  same  witness  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Divine  relations  which  the  scattered  exiles  and  the  noble 
malcontents  of  less  open  churches  individually  bear.  Un- 
fortunately, these  Nonconformist  communities  have  not 
always  worked  out  persistently  their  own  historical  principle,, 
but  have  fallen  into  usages  which  have  arrested  the  natural 
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growth  and  limited  the  spiritual  freedom  left  possible  to 
them  at  their  birth.  There  is  no  breadth  of  intellectual 
basis,  no  depth  of  spiritual  union,  which  the  Independency 
of  Robinson  and  the  Presbyterianism  of  Baxter  might  not 
have  reached.  But  each  has  parted  with  its  early  promise, 
and  settled  on  its  selected  dogmatic  lands,  duly  fenced  or 
labelled;  the  one  fixing  itself  in  Trinitarian  orthodoxy,* 
the  other  in  Unitarian  heresy;  the  former  guarding  its 
position  by  precautionary  tests,  the  latter  content,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  warning  of  a  doctrinal  name.  Explain 
it  as  we  may,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  transient, 
and  incapable  of  passing  into  institution^  in  the  higher 
action  of  God's  Spirit  in  history.  Again  and  again  religious 
movements,  springing  from  an  impulse  truly  Divine,  and 
proclaiming  the  purest  spiritual  trusts,  prove  unable  to 
sustain  themselves  at  the  height  of  their  first  inspiration, 
and,  like  Quakerism  and  Methodism,  descend  to  a  lower 
ground, — -a  ground  which,  with  or  without  the  originating 
fervour,  they  can  permanently  command, — viz.,  that  of  a 
specific  creed  and  an  established  discipline.  And  so,  that 
which  is  "  born  of  the  spirit "  dies  down  into  a  theological 
school,  or  a  philanthropic  habit,  or  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation. Still,  among  those  who  inherit  the  traditions  of  the 
age  of  Milton,  Hale,  and  Baxter,  there  are  many  who  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  aims,  while  outgrowing  the  forms 
of  their  belief;  who  honour  them  for  not  having  embar- 
rassed their  successors  by  names  and  standards  of  their 
own  ;  who  look  upon  every  new  doctrinal  element  built  into 
the  structure  of  a  church  as  an  impertinence  insulting  to 
the  great  Master-builder ;  and  who  feel  bound  to  leave  the 

*  This  is  true,  however,  only  of  the  English  line  of  descent.  In 
America,  Independency  has  been  less  stationary  ;  the  Unitarianism  of 
New  England  being  preached,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  pulpits  of 
churches  still  calling  themselves  **  Congregational."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  retains,  we  be- 
lieve, without  exception,  its  orthodox  creed  ;  being  of  Scotch  and 
Irish,  and  not  of  English  or  Baxterian  descent. 
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future  tenants  of  their  sanctuaries  free  to  think  their  thought 
and  pray  their  prayer,  without  the  pain  of  breaking  with 
the  past,  of  erasing  its  inscriptions,  and  declaring  its 
identity  gone.  Such  persons  are  ready  for  a  religious 
fellowship  not  based  upon  doctrinal  conditions.  It  is 
happy  for  them  that  often  they  may  have  it  in  their  own 
worshipping  society  by  simply  recalling  that  society  to  its 
half-forgotten  Catholic  basis. 

Among  all  these  persons  there  is,  and  there  has  long 
been,  the  movement  of  a  common  spirit.  They  are  all 
averse  to  both  the  Sacerdotal  and  the  Atheistical  view 
of  the  world.  They  none  of  them  insist  on  any  form  of 
orthodoxy,  though  it  be  their  own,  as  essential  to  the 
pious  union  of  men  or  their  filial  relation  to  God.  The 
"  unattached,"  who  find  the  place  of  public  prayer  uncon- 
genial, and  have  gone  "  up  into  the  mountain  alone,"  are 
willing  to  return  when  the  devotion  shall  speak  what  they 
can  truly  say.  The  "  broad-churchmen "  are  ready  to 
widen  their  communion  with  the  expanding  limits  of 
national  piety,  not  excluding  the  fullest  doctrinal  theology, 
but  requiring  the  least.  The  liberal  Nonconformists,  weary 
of  sectarian  interests,  wanting  more  room  for  their  faith 
and  affections,  and  finding  that  companionship  in  the 
school  of  divinity  is  no  guarantee  of  spiritual  sympathy, 
are  longing  for  a  larger  fellowship  and  a  freer  use  of  their 
right  of  growth.  What  is  the  essence  of  this  common 
spirit  pervading  such  different  classes  ?— Is  it  intellectual 
agreement  ?  Is  there  any  sort  of  creed  which  these  people 
could  club  together  to  propagate  ?  By  no  means ;  unless 
you  call  it  a  creed  to  have  a  fearless  respect  for  intellectual 
freedom,  and  to  trust  the  bonds  of  piety,  righteousness, 
and  love  amid  large  varieties  of  thought.  This  trust  you 
may,  no  doubt, — if  you  must  convert  into  a  dogma  every- 
thing which  the  human  mind  can  hold, — express  in  a  pro- 
position to  be  believed.  But  this  is  your  work  at  the  end, 
not  its  way  of  beginning.  Its  birth  is  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature ;  and  those  whom  it  possesses  have  been 
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carried  towards  one  another,  not  by  deliberate  steering  to 
or  from  the  same  lines  on  the  logical  chart,  but  by  those 
silent  changes  in  the  moral  currents  beneath,  and  in  the 
winds  of  heaven  around,  which  sometimes  mysteriously 
turn  the  drift  of  human  affairs. 

To  many  of  those  who  feel  the  impulse  of  this  common 
spirit,  it  has  appeared  that  its  distinct  expression  and  em- 
bodiment could  be  nothing  but  a  pure  good.  Without  under- 
valuing the  influence  of  scattered  persons  of  catholic  mind, 
they  distrust  the  religious  power  which  depends  upon  sup- 
pression or  reserve,  and  think  the  time  has  come,  for  those 
who  cannot  rest  in  the  present,  to  mark  publicly  the  direc- 
tion of  their  looks  towards  the  Church  of  the  Future. 
From  this  conviction  has  sprung  the  "  FREE  CHRISTIAN 
UNION,"  intended  to  serve  as  a  rallying-point  for  reformers 
who  deem  the  doctrinal  requirements  of  existing  sects 
excessive  and  superfluous,  and  who  would  be  content  with 
any  Church  inspired,  according  to  the  Christian  rule,  with 
Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
an  organized  movement  with  such  an  aim  should  be  exposed 
to  criticism  from  the  most  opposite  sides.  Assuming  as  it 
does  that  the  present  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  men  is 
false  to  the  real  religious  facts,  and  is  radically  wrong  in  its 
very  basis,  it  encounters,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  hostility 
of  all  the  denominational  journals,  whose  function  it  is  to 
speak  for  a  doctrine  and  a  sect.  Finding  the  essence  of 
religious  union  in  spiritual  obligations,  which,  being 
eternally  real,  are  older  and  larger  than  Christendom,  it 
offends  persons  who  want  in  their  Christianity  something 
which  they  may  have  all  to  themselves.  Taking  the  name 
"Christian"  to  mark  the  source  whence  the  living  con- 
sciousness of  these  obligations  has  reached  us  here,  it  dis- 
appoints those  who  look  with  greater  favour  on  other 
sources  of  the  same  light.  These  are  natural  objections, 
and  relatively  to  the  persons  who  bring  them,  of  consider- 
able force.  They  indicate  that  the  Union  must  not  expect 
adherents  from  the  contented  members  of  doctrinal  sects  ; 
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or  from  Christians  who  begrudge  all  Divine  relations  beyond 
their  pale;  or  from  non-Christians  for  whom  the  largest 
truth  is  spoiled  by  having  flowed,  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  From  no  one  of  these  classes, 
however,  could  adherents  ever  be  expected.  They  render 
the  Union  a  service  of  another  kind,  by  putting  it  to  the 
severest  test,  and  showing  where  it  needs  defence.  To 
render  that  defence  satisfactory,  we  must  reproduce  the 
preamble  on  which  the  discussion  turns. 

"Whereas,  for  ages  past,  Christians  have  been  taught 
that  correct  conceptions  of  Divine  things  are  necessary  to 
acceptance  with  God,  and  to  religious  relations  with  each 
other ; 

"  And,  in  vain  pursuit  of  Orthodoxy,  have  parted  into 
rival  Churches,  and  lost  the  bond  of  common  work  and 
love : 

"  And  whereas,  with  the  progressive  changes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  uniformity  in  doctrinal  opinion  becomes  ever 
more  precarious,  while  moral  and  spiritual  affinities  grow 
and  deepen  : 

"  And  whereas,  the  Divine  Will  is  summed  up  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself  in  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man  ; 

"  And  the  terms  of  pious  union  among  men  should  be 
as  broad  as  those  of  communion  with  God  : 

"  This  Society,  desiring  a  spiritual  fellowship  co-extensive 
with  these  terms,  invites  to  common  action  all  who  deem 
men  responsible,  not  for  the  attainment  of  Divine  truth, 
but  only  for  the  serious  search  of  it ;  and  who  rely,  for  the 
religious  improvement  of  human  life,  on  filial  Piety  and 
brotherly  Charity,  with  or  without  more  particular  agreement 
in  matters  of  doctrinal  theology.  Its  object  is,  by  relieving 
the  Christian  life  from  reliance  on  theological  articles  or 
external  rites,  to  save  it  from  conflict  with  the  knowledge 
and  conscience  of  mankind,  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
essential  conditions  of  harmony  between  God  and  Man." 

This  preamble  is  first  met  by  the  objection,  that,  while 
it  denounces  sects  and  disparages  doctrine,  it  proposes  to 
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establish  a  new  sect  upon  a  doctrine  of  its  own.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  a  fresh  proof  that  all  common  religious 
action  must  be  founded,  as  the  Churches  assume,  in 
accordant  belief,  and  involve  a  creed. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  Pre- 
amble nowhere  proposes  to  dispense  with  theological  belief, 
or  with  agreement  in  it,  as  a  ground  of  religious  union. 
Such  proposal  would  be  simply  insane  :  "  He  that  cometh 
to  God  must  believe  that  he  is  : "  and  if  twenty  people 
come  to  God,  they  must  agree  in  believing  that  He  is.  So 
far  is  the  preamble  from  denying  this,  that  it  directly 
assumes  some  "  agreement  in  matters  of  doctrinal  theology  " 
to  be  involved  in  "  filial  Piety  and  brotherly  Charity  ;  "  only 
dispenses  with  "more  particular  agreement"  than  these 
affections  carry  in  them.  The  complaint  brought  against 
the  sects  is,  in  effect,  twofold :  that  they  demand  too  muck 
theological  agreement ;  and  that  they  bespeak  and  define  the 
particular  points  on  which  this  agreement  shall  take  place. 
By  this  explicit  notice  beforehand  of  what  they  must  have 
from  their  members,  they  prefix  the  intellectual  process  to 
the  spiritual,  and  postpone  the  experiment  of  moral  and 
religious  sympathy,  till  problems  which  raise  a  host  of 
scruples  are  laid  to  rest.  Can  it  be  needful  to  point  out 
the  distinction  between  "belief"  an  inward  state  of  the 
human  mind,  and  a  "creed"  a  "doctrine"  a  "dogma"  the 
verbal  definition  of  that  state  ?  or  to  show  how  illogical  is 
the  inference  that  religious  union,  because  involving  belief 
in  common,  must  be  based  upon  doctrine  ?  All  the  moral 
transactions  of  men  with  each  other, — their  contracts,  their 
testimony,  their  resentments, — involve  also  certain  beliefs, 
the  assumptions  inseparable  from  our  ethical  nature.  But 
who  would  ever  propose,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  insurance 
or  a  deposit,  to  know  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  broker  or 
the  banker,  and  be  sure  of  his  intuitional  or  utilitarian  ortho- 
doxy ?  For  confidence  and  co-operation  in  social  relations 
it  is  enough  that  the  right  affections  and  character  be  there  : 
let  there  be  honour,  fine  temper,  and  veracity,  and  the 
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united  life  is  secure,  however  different  may  be  the  intellec- 
tual reports  they  give  of  their  own  ground.  While  the 
philosophers  are  disputing  about  the  foundation  of  property, 
and  cannot  take  even  the  first  step  together,  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  is  under  peaceable  ownership,  and  has  changed 
hands  a  hundred  times.  While  the  economists  were  all  in 
the  dark,  or  all  at  issue,  about  the  nature  of  exchange,  the 
hum  of  a  million  markets  never  ceased.  No  oecumenical 
council  of  the  wise  could  even  now  settle  the  definitions  of 
Justice  and  of  Right :  yet  the  voice  of  law  has  never 
paused,  and  the  tribunals  have  never  been  shut.  The 
religious  union  of  men  may  be  left,  just  as  safely  as  the 
moral,  to  the  natural  play  of  spiritual  affinities,  and  the 
mutual  understanding  of  affection  and  character ;  and,  for 
the  common  life  of  devout  and  humane  duty,  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  think  out  its  processes  and  grounds  into  de- 
fined speculative  form.  The  more  you  keep  the  pious 
union  waiting  for  the  right  theory,  the  more  certain  is  the 
theory  to  go  wrong,  and  the  more  fantastic  become  the 
lines  of  aberration  :  for,  till  the  common  life  has  been  led, 
and  its  inward  experiences  gained,  the  very  materials  are 
out  of  reach  which  thought  has  to  mould  into  truth.  The 
"  Free  Christian  Union "  simply  proposes  to  restore  the 
natural  order  of  religious  organization  and  growth  ;  to  leave 
the  formative  power  with  the  sympathetic  impulses  of  Piety 
and  Charity ;  to  be  content  with  the  real,  though  unformu- 
lated,  common  faith  in  God  and  the  Divine  relations  of 
Man  which  these  two  forms  of  love  imply;  and  to  let 
doctrine,  i.e.,  the  intellectual  statement  and  definition  of 
particular  beliefs,  follow,  not  as  a  corporate  act  of  the 
Church,  but  as  a  private  function  of  individual  minds. 
This  is  neither  a  disparagement  of  doctrine,  nor  the 
announcement  of  a  new  one.  It  certainly  alters, — if  you 
please,  inverts, — the  relation  of  doctrine  to  the  combined 
religious  life.  But,  in  doing  so, — in  withdrawing  it  from 
the  public  vote  of  incompetent  assemblies,  and  delivering 
it  freely  over  to  the  domain  of  personal  research, — the 
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scheme  makes  infinitely  better  provision  for  its  interests  and 
its  integrity  than  by  surrendering  it  to  be  rent  in  pieces  as 
the  party  symbol  of  the  councils  and  the  sects. 

As  this  practical  proposal  can  with  no  propriety  be  called 
"a  new  doctrine,"  so  neither  can  the  "Union  "  be  correctly 
called  a  "  new  sect."  A  sect  is  (in  religion)  an  ecclesiastical 
body  formed  by  schism  from  previous  churches,  or  in  rivalry 
to  them,  for  the  expression  of  some  idea,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  some  usage,  unprovided  for  by  them.  The  "  Free 
Christian  Union,"  on  the  other  hand,  simply  selects  from 
among  the  ends  already  contemplated  by  Christian 
Churches,  the  spiritual  and  catholic  elements,  and  lets 
them  try  their  binding  power  apart  from  other  conditions, 
which  often  oppress  and  baffle  them.  Its  supporters  do 
not  themselves  intend  to  withdraw,  nor  do  they  desire  to 
withdraw  others,  from  their  existing  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, but  only  to  bear  witness  to  what  is  supremely  excellent 
in  it,  and  help  to  clear  its  essence  from  its  accidents. 
They  have  provided  no  place  in  their  scheme  for  the  train- 
ing or  the  employment  of  a  clerical  order,  for  any  separate 
institutions,  rites,  or  worship :  and  the  only  pulpit  which 
they  have  proposed  to  raise  was  to  be  served  by  occasional 
preachers  stepping  out  for  the  day  from  their  own  de- 
nomination, and  returning  to  it  again.  They  believe,  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  principle  which  unites  them  lies  the  germ 
of  the  future  universal  church ;  and  if  here  and  there  a 
body  of  worshippers  is  already  held  together  by  its  simple 
power,  they  are  ready  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  them, 
and  help  their  work.  But  this  fostering  function,  this  wel- 
come of  spontaneous  promise,  this  offer  of  refuge  to  those 
who  can  save  the  spirit,  apart  from  the  questionable  form, 
belongs  to  a  society ',  not  to  a  sect ;  and  is  provided  for 
throughout  by  lay,  and  not  by  ecclesiastical,  machinery. 
The  Committee  of  the  Union  has  already  explained  its 
attitude  in  these  words  : — 

"  By  silence  about  many  things  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  are  indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  an 
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ecclesiastical  organization,  we  openly  disclaim  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  sect.  We  desire  to  assume,  in  relation 
to  the  liberal  elements  scattered  among  the  churches,  a 
Federal  position  -:  leaving  untouched,  as  belonging  to  the 
several  rights  of  each  section,  the  domestic  specialities  of 
doctrine  and  usage  which  may  be  needful  to  complete  its 
corporate  life  ;  and  reserving,  for  central  expression  and 
universal  allegiance,  only  the  common  essence  which  binds 
the  whole  into  a  divine  organism.  Hitherto,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  gather  up  and  represent  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  spiritual  Unity:  they  have  remained  con- 
fusedly mixed  with  the  perishable  beliefs  and  eccentric 
institutions  of  innumerable  sects;  every  fresh  body  of 
seceders  has  arrogated  to  itself  the  entire  representation  of 
the  Christian  life  ;  and,  amid  the  hosts  of  collateral  sects, 
with  equal  and  incompatible  pretensions,  no  visible  symbol 
exists  of  the  religious  league  of  humanity.  Our  hope  is,  to 
give  to  the  essential  conditions  of  Christian  life  a  centre  of 
their  own,  where  they  may  try  their  power  unmixed  over 
some  small  territory,  and  offer  an  asylum  to  any  one  who 
shrinks  from  more  complex  allegiance,  without  shortening 
their  arm  of  authority  in  regions  which  have  their  own 
commonwealth  besides." 

"  But  your  preamble,"  it  is  next  said,  "  does  not  stop  in 
its  extensive  embrace  with  the  distinctive  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  contenting  itself  with  filial  Piety  and  brotherly 
Charity,  and  in  making  religious  fellowship  among  men  co- 
extensive with  the  communion  of  God,  it  asks  for  no  more 
than  the  Jew,  the  Mahomedan,  the  Indian  or  the  English 
Theist  can  give,  and  so  ceases  to  be  Christian  altogether." 
To  be  thus  comprehensive,  then,  is  inconsistent,  is  it,  with 
being  Christian  ?  The  question  has  happily  been  decided 
by  a  case  in  point.  A  Jew  once  came  to  Jesus  and  asked 
him  what  were  the  conditions  of  "  everlasting  life."  For 
answer  he  referred  the  inquirer — to  what? — to  some  new 
terms, — some  rule  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, — some 
faith  or  duty  never  heard  of  till  the  recent  Advent  ? — No  : 

VOL.    II.  L   L 
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but  to  the  old  "  law,"  written  from  the  first  not  only  "  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  living  tables  of  the  heart :  "  and 
when  the  Israelite  himself,  with  true  selection,  had  cited 
thence  the  two  great  commandments  of  Love,  the  problem 
was  solved,  and  the  answer  came  :  "  This  do,  and  then  shalf 
live"  (Luke  x.  28).     Unless,  therefore,  the  disciples  are  to 
be  more  fastidious  than  the  Master,  nay,  unless  men  are  to 
reject  whom  God  receives,  a  spiritual  fellowship  does  not 
cease  to  be  Christian  by  being  large  enough  to  embrace  the 
Jew.     And,  under  like  conditions,  his  case  covers  all  the 
rest.     Those  who  think  that  Jesus  Christ,  if  among  us  now, 
would  take  no  notice  of  such  men  as  F.  W.  Newman  and 
Keshub  Chunder,  and  would  not  rather  commune   with 
them  in  every  retreat  of  trial  and  prayer,  must  read  the 
lineaments  of  his  spirit  more  strangely  than  the  author  of 
"  Phases  of  Faith "  himself.     How  marvellous  it   is   that 
Christian  advocates  insist  on  the  universality  of  the  gospel, 
contrast  it,  as  embracing  humanity,  with  religions  limited  to 
nation  or  to  race,  and  show  that  this  is  because  it  lays  bare 
the  real  living  imperishable  relations,  seated  in  the  spiritual 
constitution  of  the  world,  between  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  mind  of  God  \  and  yet  the  moment  you  take  them  at 
their  word,  and  conclude  that  wherever  these  real  Divine 
relations  are  recognized  and  revered,  the  essential  ends  of 
Christianity  are  attained,  or  at  least  attainable,  they  de- 
nounce as  blasphemous  the  conclusion  which  legitimately 
flows   from   their   own   pious   premisses !      If   it    be    the 
characteristic  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  be  unexclusive, — 
its  speciality  to  sweep  away  all  specialities, — if  its  confession 
is,   "  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God   and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him,"  it  is  not  possible  to  be 
Christian  without  owning  the  devout  and  righteous,  irre- 
spective of  nation  and  sect.     Did  the  Union  narrow  the 
range  of  its  principle,  in  order  to  detain  its  members'  sym- 
pathies within  "  the  household  of  faith,"  it  would  forfeit, 
instead  of  earning,  the  Christian  name. 

Here  enters  a  critic  from  the  opposite  side,  and  says  : 
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"  I  too  find  your  principle  too  broad  for  your  name  •  I 
would  get  rid  of  the  misadjustment,  however,  not  by  con- 
tracting the  principle,  but  by  discarding  the  name.  The 
word  '  Christian]  by  which  you  designate  the  Union, 
neutralizes  your  profession  of  fellowship  with  persons  who 
will  not  call  themselves  so,  or  who  are  attached  to  other 
historical  religions.  How  can  they  join  you,  at  the 
cost  of  assuming  what  to  them  must  be  a  label  of 
apostasy  ?  " 

As  the  previous  objection  was  made  against  the  Jew,  the 
Mahomedan,  and  the  non-Christian  Theist,  so  is  this  made 
on  their  behalf,  and  with  especial  force,  by  Professor  New- 
man in  his  recent  "  Thoughts  on  a  free  and  comprehensive 
Christianity."  It  is  founded  on  a  misconception,  not  of  the 
sentiment  and  principle  of  the  movement  which  he  criticizes, 
but  of  its  working  field.  The  Union  owns  "spiritual 
fellowship  "  with  all  devout  and  faithful  men,  of  whatsoever 
fold  :  it  "  invites  them  to  common  action,"  each  on  his  own 
appointed  ground,  be  it  Islam,  Christendom,  Israel,  or 
among  the  Hindoos  ;  but  its  own  object  is  avowedly  "  to 
relieve  the  Christian  Life  "  from  false  reliances,  and  "  bring 
it  back  to  the  essential  conditions  of  harmony  between 
God  and  Man  :  "  and  for  this  reason  it  appeals  to  persons 
in  sympathy  with  that  life,  and  calls  itself  "The  Free 
Christian  Union."  It  is  quite  fanciful  to  say  that  the 
Union  has  sought  for  members  among  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
Parsees,  Bengal  Theists,  and  all  the  decent  religions  of  the 
world.  Not  one  of  these  classes  has  ever  been  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  founders,  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
out  of  sight  and  reach.  The  only  pretext  for  such  a  state- 
ment is,  that  the  principle  of  the  preamble  is  Catholic 
enough  to  be  applied  to  them,  if  they  were  practically  at 
hand.  This  no  doubt  is  true  ;  the  principle  being  Christian, 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  question  therefore  is, 
whether  it  is  allowable,  first  to  lay  down  a  rule  of  universal 
import  and  recommend  it  to  the  acceptance  of  any  one 
whom  it  may  concern  ;  and  then  to  select  a  particular  field 
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for  its  immediate  application,  and  to  organize  for  the  work 
the  persons  fittest  to  act  upon  that  field. 

Confront  the  question  with  human  life,  and  surely  the 
answer  is  unambiguous.  Action,  however  large  its  principle, 
must  take  its  cases  one  by  one  :  and  the  range  of  cases 
which  any  given  instrument  can  reach  lies  within  strict 
limits.  To  assign  and  to  keep  these  limits  is  not  to  betray 
the  principle,  but  to  lend  it  the  efficiency  of  practical  wis- 
dom. If  a  man  founds  a  hospital,  it  is  no  imputation  on 
his  universal  humanity  that  its  provisions  extend  no  further 
than  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex  ;  nor  would  even  Surrey 
people  charge  him  with  inconsistency,  though  he  should 
preface  his  bequest  with  acknowledgment,  in  general  terms, 
of  the  duty  of  helping  the  distressed.  If  a  Wesley  or  a 
Brainerd  chooses  to  address  himself  to  some  class  specially 
accessible  to  him  in  all  localities,  and  to  leave  others  to 
agencies  distinct,  the  selection  does  not  derogate  from  his 
impartial  "  zeal  for  souls."  The  apostle  Paul's  gospel  was 
not  less  comprehensive  because  his  missionary  field  was  the 
Gentile  world,  and  he  abandoned  the  Jewish  pale  to  the 
Judaic  twelve.  Similarly,  the  Free  Christian  Union  chooses, 
in  preference  to  foreign  religions,  "  the  Christian  life "  at 
home  as  its  province  for  carrying  out  a  principle  intrinsically 
applicable  beyond,  and  tries  to  organize  a  service  fittest  for 
this  work.  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  would  help  it 
about  as  well  as  those  who  "  seemed  to  be  pillars "  at 
Jerusalem  would  have  "  added  to  "  Paul  at  Athens.  To 
found  a  charge  of  exclusiveness  on  such  practical  limita- 
tion of  instruments  and  work  is  as  reasonable  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

The  phrase  "  Christian  Union,"  then,  like  the  phrase 
"  Gentile  Church,"  marks  only  the  main  recruiting  field  and 
.sphere  of  operations  selected  for  an  enterprise  which  may 
have  other  provinces  and  other  agencies.  Whenever  Jews, 
Mahomedans,  and  Hindoos  apply  themselves  to  the  same 
work,  they  will  offend  no  one  by  forming  a  Free  Jewish 
Union,  a  Free  Mahomedan  Union,  a  Free  Hindoo  Union  : 
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and,  meanwhile,  they  have  no  ground  for  offence  in  the 
example  of  a  Free  Christian  Union.  Professor  Newman 
supposes  quite  an  imaginary  grievance  when  he  puts  the 
case  thus  :  "  How  could  you  ask  the  Jew  to  range  himself 
with  you  under  the  name  Christian  ?  What  would  you 
think  of  me  if  I  asked  you  to  call  yourselves  Jesuits  ?  Yet 
this  is  no  more  insulting  than  that."  The  answer  is  simple  : 
"  We  have  not  asked  the  Jew  to  call  himself  Christian,  nor 
have  we  offered  the  name  to  any  one  who  feels  it  a  dis- 
honour to  bear  it."  The  different  feeling  towards  this 
name,  the  clinging  to  it,  the  shrinking  from  it,  is  a  fact  too 
deeply  grounded  to  be  ignored.  Among  those  who  are 
attached  to  it  there  is  some  surviving  moral  homogeneity  : 
while  those  whom  it  offends  are  a  heterogeneous  multitude 
with  only  the  negative  conditions  of  sympathy.  Excep- 
tional individuals  on  the  one  side  may  be  drawn  by  con- 
genial thought  and  affection  to  a  few  upon  the  other.  But 
when  we  are  looking  for  natural  lines  in  the  organization  of 
masses,  it  would  be  blindness  to  treat  the  boundary  as  in- 
visible, or  to  deny  that  the  groups  on  either  hand  will  do 
better  work  if  they  work  apart.  Mr.  Newman  thinks  it  an 
indispensable  condition  of  a  purer  religion  to  remove  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many  who  love  and  honour  him 
plead  for  the  very  same  religion  on  the  authority,  or  as  em- 
bodied in  the  life,  of  Jesus  Christ.  Surely  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  their  common  mission,  as  servants  of  Divine 
Righteousness  and  Love,  that  he  and  they  should  pursue  it 
with  characteristic  instruments  and  on  separate  tracks. 

Those  who  repudiate  the  Christian  name  are  naturally 
anxious,  ere  they  throw  it  away,  to  take  out  of  it  whatever 
beauty  and  value  it  may  have  held,  and  to  surrender  it  into 
the  hands  which  have  most  spoiled  it.  Hence  they  turn 
round  with  displeasure  on  every  natural  ally,  who,  within 
the  Church,  has  been  trying  to  redeem  the  name,  and  with 
prayer  and  fasting  cast  the  demons  out  of  it ;  and  applaud 
every  bigot's  claim  who  succeeds  in  making  it  the  vehicle 
of  his  own  ravings,  and  hands  it  over  to  be  repossessed 
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after  fruitless  exorcism,  by  seven  other  spirits  worse  than 
the  first.     It  is  perhaps  a  remnant  of  Mr.  Newman's  early 
orthodoxy,  that  he  takes  the  word  "  as  commonly understood" 
and  shuts  up  within  it  all  the  accepted  creeds.     In  his  view, 
you  are  but  retaining  the  pretence  of  Christianity,  when  you 
have  got  rid  of  "  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  essen- 
tial  to   it"  ("Thoughts,"  p.   13);    and  your  "pretentious 
phraseology "    provokes  in  "  the  orthodox  an  enmity  not 
unjust."     Who  ever  heard  before,  from  scholar,  reformer, 
and  heretic,  a  voice  so  in  tune  with  Exeter  Hall,  and  giving 
such  an  account  of  the  "  notes  "  of  the  church  ?   If  the 
"hitherto  regarded,"  the  "commonly  understood,"  and  the 
"  orthodox,"  are  to  determine  what  Christianity   is,  every 
attempt  to  cleanse  the  stream  of  tradition,  and  recover  any 
purer  water  of  life,  has  been  misplaced  j  it  may  flow  on  as 
it  arrives,  and  when  it  has   drained  off  the  unreason  of  all 
the  ages,  the  "  British  Public  "  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  shall 
tell  us  all  about  it.     Thus  to  degrade  Christianity  into  an 
epitome  of  the    opinions   which  a  medley  of  populations 
and  centuries  of  ignorance  have  voted  into  their  ecclesiastical 
mythology,  is  surely  a  superfluous  act  of  historical  despair. 
And  it  leaves  the  name,  after  all,  in  the  most  indeterminate 
condition — resolved  to  stand  for  some  creed,  but  unable  to 
say  what.     Change  your  place  or  time,  and  the  "  hitherto 
regarded,"  and   "commonly  understood,"  will  change  too. 
Is  it   the    "orthodoxy"    of  Rome   or  of    Geneva,  of  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  or  the   Deanery  of  Westminster,  of 
the  second  century  or  the  sixth  or  the  sixteenth,  which  has 
the  right  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  Christian  name,  and  open 
and  shut  it  at  will  ?     Are  all  to  be  deemed  Christians  by 
whom  the  structure  of  Dogma  was  gradually  built  up  ?  yet 
none  to  be  Christians  by  whom  it  has  been  gradually  taken 
down,  however  nearly  the  two  series  may  correspond,  term 
for  term  ?     Or   if  you   allow,    without  forfeiture,   the  first 
subtraction  from  doctrine  or  history  as  "  hitherto  regarded,'' 
on  what  plea  can  you  refuse  ulterior  simplifications?    At 
what  point  in  the  scale  of  doubt  does  the  excommunication 
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take  effect,  and  the  "  enmity  not  unjust,"  begin  ?  May 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  be  questioned,  but  not  the  Real 
Presence  ? — or  the  Real  Presence,  but  not  the  Trinity  ? — or 
the  Trinity,  but  not  the  Incarnation  ? — or  the  Incarnation, 
but  not  the  Messiahship?  And  as  to  matters  of  history, 
what  may  the  critic  take,  and  what  must  he  leave  ?  May 
he  remove  the  dates,  only  not  the  things  dated  ?  or  the 
Flood,  but  not  the  Fall  ? — or  some  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament, — as  those  of  Joshua  and  Jonah, — but  none 
of  the  New  ?  Make  what  selection  you  may,  it  must  be 
simply  arbitrary,  denying  for  the  future  the  very  principle 
of  change  which  has  landed  you  in  the  present.  Endless 
confusion  arises  from  the  assumption  that  Christianity  is 
identical  with  some  "orthodoxy"  of  thought,  instead  of 
being  a  principle  of  spiritual  life,  a  peculiar  type  of  conscious 
relation  between  humanity  and  God,  revealed  and  infused 
by  the  Divine  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whoever  so  clings 
to  this  conscious  relation,  and  is  so  at  one  with  the  dis- 
tinctive religious  life  of  Christendom,  as  to  value  his  place 
there,  has  a  right  of  asylum  in  its  sanctuary  and  partner- 
ship in  its  name,  whoever  may  pursue  him  with  the  bell, 
book,  and  candle  of  orthodox  displeasure. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that,  where  there  is  agreement 
about  things,  it  is  idle  to  waste  discussion  upon  names :  and 
it  has  been  pronounced  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
liberal-minded  church  reformers  organize  themselves  in 
"  Free  Religious  Union,"  or  in  "  Free  Christian  Union." 
The  remark  has  neither  reason  or  experience  on  its  side. 
In  the  world  of  physical  objects,  it  is  true,  things  dominate 
over  names,  and  can  take  care  of  themselves,  while  their 
vocabulary  shifts.  But  in  the  world  of  ideas,  in  philosophy, 
in  morals,  in  religion,  words  dominate  over  things,  and  in 
their  significance  are  even  identical  with  things,  and  are  as 
much  the  living  organism  of  thought,  as  the  wing  and  throat 
of  the  bird  are  the  conditions  of  action  for  its  especial 
nature.  Cynicism  is  seldom  shallower  than  when  it  laughs 
at  the  "  power  of  words "  over  what  it  contemptuously 
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calls  "  the  popular  imagination."  *  Power  they  certainly 
have.  They  are  alive  with  sweetness,  with  terror,  with  pity. 
They  have  eyes,  to  look  at  you  with  strangeness  or  with 
response.  They  are  even  creative,  and  can  wrap  a  world 
in  darkness  for  us,  or  flood  it  with  light.  But  in  all 
this,  they  are  not  signs  of  the  weakness  of  humanity : 
they  are  the  very  crown  and  blossom  of  its  supreme 
strength ;  and  the  poet  whom  this  faith  possesses  will,  to 
the  end  of  time,  be  master  of  the  critic  whom  it  deserts. 
The  whole  inner  life  of  men  moulds  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  moulded  by  them  in  turn  ;  and  as  surely 
pines  when  they  are  rudely  treated,  as  the  plant  whose 
vessels  you  bruise  or  try  to  replace  with  artifical  tubes. 
The  grouping  of  thought,  the  musical  scale  of  feeling,  the 
shading  and  harmonies  of  colour  in  the  spectrum  of 
imagination,  have  all  been  building,  as  it  were,  the  mole- 
cules of  speech  into  their  service ;  and  if  you  heedlessly 
alter  its  dispositions,  pulverize  its  crystals,  fix  its  elastic 
media,  and  turn  its  transparent  into  opake, — you  not  only 
disturb  expression ;  you  dislodge  the  very  things  to  be 
expressed.  And  in  proportion  as  the  idea  or  sentiment 
thus  turned  adrift  is  less  of  a  mere  personal  characteristic, 
and  has  been  gathering  and  shaping  its  elements  from  ages 
of  various  affection  and  experience,  does  it  become  less 
possible  to  replace  it  by  any  equivalents,  or  dispense  with 
its  function  by  any  act  of  will.  The  word  "  Christian  "  is 
the  casket  which  holds  for  human  thought  the  supreme 
treasures  of  the  inner  life  of  man,  and  the  most  precious- 
gems  of  his  external  civilization ;  and  when  all  has  been 
emptied  out  from  it  which  false  zeal  and  mistaken  piety 
have  stored  there  for  safe  keeping,  there  yet  remains,  in  the 
catholic  genius  of  the  religion,  the  richest  historic  deposit 
with  which  Providence  has  blessed  the  world.  To  part 
with  that  word,  and  throw  ourselves  upon  philosophy  to 
weave  us  a  substitute,  would  be  to  interrupt  the  Past  in  its 
creation  of  the  Future,  and  not  only  to  migrate  to  unre- 
claimed countries,  but  to  sink  the  old  native  land  that  we 
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might  do  so.  Part  as  we  may  with  what  once  was 
demanded  by  the  Church,  there  is  something, — and  that, 
too,  the  very  holiest  influence  in  life, — that  is  still  with  us  ; 
and  this  residuary  truth,  this  Divine  spirit,  which  emerges 
from  the  mixed  inheritance  of  Christendom  when  all  that 
is  perishable  has  been  discharged,  does  but  own  its  descent, 
and  look  up  with  fitting  reverence  to  its  fountain-head,  when 
it  claims  the  name  of  Christian.  Possibly,  the  same  truth 
and  the  same  affection  may  be  reached  by  the  meditative 
thinker  as  the  fruit  of  a  devout  philosophy ;  by  the  Indian 
Theist,  as  a  purification  of  his  native  faith;  by  the 
Mahomedan,  as  the  inner  meaning  of  his  sacred  oracles  ; 
by  the  Jew,  as  the  natural  development  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  If  so,  may  God  speed  them  all !  But 
each  will  find  his  mission  best  among  his  own  spiritual 
kindred.  Here,  in  England,  we  have  to  do,  not  with 
Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  but  with  Christians.  We  our- 
selves have  been  moulded  by  a  Christian  literature  and 
civilization.  We  love  the  Christian  hymns  and  memories 
and  prayers.  We  must  appeal  to  Christian  influences 
and  susceptibilities.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  pure 
admirations  and  faiths  as  are  ready-made  around  us,  and 
point  to  the  acknowledged  symbols  of  Divine  truth  and 
beauty.  And  in  this  spirit,  and  with  these  resources,  we 
elect  to  do  our  work  among  those  who  stand  with  us  as 
partners  of  the  same  historical  inheritance,  and  of  the  same 
undeniable  essentials. 

Whether  it  is  hopeless  now  to  save  the  name  "  Christian  " 
from  theological  abuse,  and  allow  it,  in  its  large  historical 
sense,  to  those  who  find  the  original  of  their  religion  in  the 
religion  of  Christ,  may  be  not  unnaturally  questioned  by  a 
desponding  observer  of  men.  But  that  the  attempt,  as 
made  by  the  "  Free  Christian  Union,"  should,  in  the  eyes 
of  even  the  worst  interpreter,  "  seem  very  sinister  "  (New- 
man's "  Thoughts,"  p.  9),  is  surely  impossible.  "  Those 
who  have  active  belief  in  Christianity  "  will  complain,  we 
are  told,  that  a  trick  has  been  put  upon  them,  and  will  say. 
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"  By  calling  the  Union  Christian,  you  allure  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  confined  to  Christians,  and  suddenly  we  discover 
that  non-Christians  are  admitted."  But  did  we  not,  we 
reply,  tell  you  in  the  preamble  what  we  meant  by  Chris- 
tianity ?  and  did  we  not  invite  those  only  "  who  rely  for 
the  religious  improvement  of  human  life,  on  filial  Piety  and 
brotherly  Charity,  with  or  without  more  particular  agree- 
ment in  doctrinal  theology  ?  "  If  you  rely  on  something 
else,  or  require  "  more  particular  agreement,"  how  can  you 
say  that  we  have  "  allured "  you  hither  ?  You  had  fair 
notice  to  keep  away. 

Indeed  the  warning  given  in  the  preamble  to  all  dogmatic 
Christians  that  the  Union  cannot  meet  their  wants,  is  so 
emphatic  as  to  provoke  just  the  opposite  criticism  ;  that 
the  scheme  is  romantically  simpleminded,  and  while  offering 
the  broadest  fellowship,  will  frighten  everybody  away.  Does 
it  not  leave  room  for  Unitarians,  as  well  as  Trinitarians  ? 
And  "  a  total  change  of  judgment,  equivalent  to  a  religious 
revolution,  must  pass  over  England,  before  those  who  are 
called  orthodox  will  be  able  to  desire  spiritual  union  with 
deniers  of  the  divine  Trinity  "  (Newman's  "  Thoughts,"  &c. 
p.  10).  Be  it  so.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  in  England  "a 
total  change  of  judgment,  equivalent  to  a  religious  revolu- 
tion," is  actually  taking  place,  and  disposing  to  "  spiritual 
union "  those  who  could  never  approach  one  another 
before  ?  During  periods  of  fermenting  thought  and  rapid 
change,  the  old  hard  lines  of  theological  division  variously 
bend  and  shift  and  melt  away  in  the  minds  of  living  men, 
long  before  they  give  any  sign  of  softening  on  the  written 
creeds.  How  many  men  remain  "  orthodox  "  enough  to 
listen  without  restiveness  to  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  ?  And  if,  without  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  would  take  its  excommunica- 
tion off,  what  is  to  hinder  their  religious  recognition  of 
persons  who  cannot  accept  the  formula?  The  moment 
you  shrink  from  the  idea  of  "  exclusive  salvation,"  and  no 
longer  dare  to  plant  your  differing  brother  outside  the 
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Divine  relations  which  embrace  yourself,  the  real  barrier  to 
spiritual  fellowship  is  gone,  and  the  separation  is  no  greater 
than  that  which,  on  any  subject  of  intellectual  interest, 
parts  the  schools  of  speculative  opinion.  Nay,  it  is  much 
less  :  for  where  the  interest  is  purely  scientific,  there  is 
nothing  to  qualify  the  rivalries  of  theory,  so  that  the  con- 
trasts of  thought  are  sharpened  till  they  become  all  in  all ; 
while  in  religion,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  to  involve  a  common 
relation  between  each  man  and  God,  there  is  a  blending 
affection,  a  sympathy  of  reverence  and  aspiration,  a  con- 
scious co-presence  with  Infinitude  of  Goodness,  under  the 
power  of  which  the  varieties  of  opinion  retire  into  insignifi- 
cance. To  what  extent  the  Christianity  of  laymen  in 
England  and  Scotland  has  reached  this  stage  no  statistics 
can  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  amongst  them  there  are  few 
who  adhere  to  a  stiff  and  made-up  theology ;  and  many 
whom  such  a  theology  has  alienated  from  all  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  Probably  the  largest  number  of  those  who 
think  and  feel  at  all  upon  the  subject,  would  be  found 
between  these  two  ;  with  no  very  active  or  conscious  revolt 
from  what  they  habitually  hear ;  yet  with  faith  of  very 
varying  intensity  in  different  parts  of  the  scale, — deep  and 
strong  in  the  great  spiritual  and  moral  bases  of  devout  life, 
— faint  and  superficial  in  the  subtler  articles  of  disputed 
theology.  To  class  all  these  people  together  as  alike 
"  orthodox,"  and  to  attribute  to  them  the  inaccessible  and 
exclusive  temper  of  the  well-drilled  and  rigid  divine,  would 
be  mere  blindness  to  the  realities  of  life  around  us.  To 
assume  that,  as  soon  as  ever  their  creed  has  relaxed,  they 
will  forthwith  think  out  their  hesitations  and  push  them 
home  to  a  "  Sic  et  Non,"  and,  if  consistency  required,  go 
over  at  once  to  another  church,  would  be  a  ludicrous  mis- 
interpretation of  the  actual  world  by  the  logical  obligations 
of  the  schools.  Human  belief  on  the  highest  subjects  does 
not  hasten  thus  to  set  into  a  definite  shape, — selected,  too, 
from  the  limited  variety  of  types  at  present  existing  for  its 
choice.  Long  after  its  effective  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat, 
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it  retains  a  species  of  half-life,  like  the  disembodied  souls 
in  Hades ;  now  and  then  haunting  the  upper  light,  a 
"  tristis  imago,  saepius  occurrens ; "  oftener  hid,  except 
from  memory,  in  the  shades  below ;  still  accosted  with 
some  pious  recognition ;  only,  at  each  near  approach  which 
sympathy  may  make  to  it,  eluding  the  living  embrace : 

"  Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum  : 
Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  ventis,  volucrique  simillima  somno. " 

A  large  portion  of  the  homage  visibly  paid  to  the  traditional 
theology  of  our  churches  is  but  a  worship  of  the  Manes  of 
ancestral  beliefs.  The  pious  office  will  long  continue  :  but 
it  no  longer  hinders  the  living  generation  from  forming  new 
affinities  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  own  spiritual  clan,  and 
widening  its  relations  as  the  intellectual  world  expands. 
In  an  age  abounding  with  these  phenomena  of  shifting  and 
suspended  faith,  not  all  the  work  of  guidance  and  fellowship 
can  be  effected  by  the  churches  of  set  theology.  And  if 
others  find  it  more  congenial  to  occupy  together  the  central 
entrenchments  of  spiritual  Christianity,  and  leave  the  lines 
of  thought  for  access  thither  and  excursion  thence  open  in 
all  directions,  there  are  wanderers  enough  abroad,  it  is 
believed,  to  make  their  asylum  welcome.  None  dwell  in 
securer  peace  than  those  who  defend  only  the  defensible  : 
and  if  they  offer  an  impregnable  retreat  to  the  freedmen 
and  exiles  of  the  territory  around,  they  will  not  wait  long  to 
extend  their  census  and  their  walls  ;  and  may  leave  it  to 
the  future  to  determine,  whether  their  enclosure  shall  dis- 
appear with  the  momentary  want,  or  shall  grow  upon  the 
map  of  Time  into  a  true  City  of  God. 


XIV. 

A  WAY   OUT   OF    THE   TRINITARIAN 
CONTROVERSY.* 

THERE  is  a  charity,  as  well  as  a  zeal,  which  is  "  not 
according  to  knowledge,"  and  on  which,  therefore,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  for  permanently  abating  the  divisions 
and  harmonizing  the  aims  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is 
found  in  men  of  kindly  temper  and  broad  natural  sense, 
who  look  right  at  the  visible  surface  of  life,  without  regard 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  see  it,  or  the  mysteries 
that  lie  behind  it,  and  cannot  imagine  why  so  many 
common  wants  and  interests, — so  much  work  to  be  done 
and  sorrow  to  be  soothed  and  borne, — do  not  make  us  all 
one  in  humane  and  forbearing  affection.  Such  an  observer, 
occupied  with  what  comes  before  him,  and  content  to  rest 
in  it,  asks  for  no  theory  of  it,  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
several  interpretations  of  it  by  the  competing  creeds  of 
Christendom.  He  supposes  all  these  differences  quite 
superficial  or  purely  ideal ;  takes  no  pains  to  appreciate 
them  in  detail;  and  expects,  by  smiling  indulgently  on 
them  all,  to  make  them  gradually  forget  themselves,  and 
fall  into  the  open  arms  of  his  comprehensive  benevolence. 
In  private  life  this  genial  mood  softens  away  asperities,  and 
neutralizes  many  an  acrid  propensity.  For  the  bigotry  of 
mere  temperament,  the  charity  of  mere  temperament  is  the 
appropriate  check  ;  and  we  may  bless  God  for  the  "  honest 

*    Christian  Reformer,  1886. 
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and  good  hearts  "  that  so  often  sweeten  with  loving  gifts  of 
nature  the  sour  pretences  of  special  grace.  But  still,  the 
differences  of  religious  faith  and  feeling  are  beyond  the 
handling  of  most  accomplished  good-humour.  They  lie 
very  deep  below  the  surface  of  thought  and  action.  They 
are  unimportant  only  to  him  who  is  in  truth  a  stranger  to 
them  all ;  to  others  they  have  a  meaning  that  colours  the 
whole  universe,  and  fills  the  common  forms  of  life  with  a 
distinctive  spirit.  Religious  doctrine  may  be  only  theory 
to  the  critic,  but  it  is  the  expression  of  fact  to  the  believer, 
— fact  infinite  and  ever  present,  the  vital  breath  of  every 
moment,  deprived  of  which  the  soul  must  gasp  and  die. 
To  know  something  of  the  source  whence  we  come,  and 
find  there  not  a  fermenting  chemistry,  but  a  holy  love  ;  to 
draw  near  till  the  eye  of  the  living  God  gleams  on  the  up- 
lifted face,  and  the  communion  of  spirits  shows  that  he  is 
there ;  to  shrink  from  him  in  sin,  to  seek  quiet  with  him  in 
sorrow,  and  to  trust  him  everywhere ;  to  gain  assurance 
of  his  will,  be  reconciled  to  his  affection,  and  hopeful  of 
his  heaven, — these  things  are  to  some  men  indispensable 
necessities,  without  which  they  would  esteem  it  better  that 
they  had  never  been  born.  It  is  from  the  depth  of  such 
natures  that  theology  and  churches  arise ;  and  if  you  would 
harmonize  them  when  they  seem  discordant,  you  must 
descend  into  like  depths ;  you  must  feel  their  truth  ere  you 
criticize  their  errors,  and  appreciate  their  difference  before 
you  can  persuade  them  that  they  are  one.  If  controversy  is 
ever  to  cease,  it  will  not  be  by  good-natured  indifference  to 
all  earnest  conviction,  but  by  a  sympathy  profound  enough 
to  understand  it ;  by  a  charity,  not  of  easy  indulgence,  but 
of  genuine  insight ;  by  a  full  trust  in  the  under-truth  that 
feeds  the  roots  of  all  our  faiths.  There  is  no  short  cut,  no 
lazy  path,  to  a  true  Christian  love.  It  does  not  consist  in 
mere  reaction  from  sectarian  rigour ;  in  dislike  of  all  exact 
beliefs ;  in  outcries  against  fanaticism  and  cold-hearted  taste 
for  "  moderation  "  ;  in  turning  the  blind  side  of  the  mind 
to  all  that  lies  beyond  the  secular  moralities.  Real  charity  is 
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not  negative, — a  simple  freedom  from  antipathies  ;  but 
positive, — a  reverential  sympathy  with  what  is  true  and  fair 
and  good  in  the  mixed  products  of  our  humanity,  and 
through  this,  a-  tender  allowance  for  the  rest.  It  is  a 
grace  of  open  eye.  To  feel  charity  towards  a  sin,  you  must 
understand  the  temptation  ;  towards  a  sorrow,  you  must 
know  its  depth ;  towards  an  erring  creed,  you  must  appre- 
ciate its  meaning  and  its  ground.  In  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
most  momentous  controversy  of  Christendom, — in  the  con-i 
troversy  which  divides  Unitarians  from  churches  called 
orthodox, — I  find  a  mutual  misunderstanding  of  an  extra- 
ordinary kind,  to  explain  which  will  go  far  to  remove  it ;' 
and  to  remove  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  conscious 
approximation  of  Christians  the  most  widely  separate. 

Unitarians  believe  in  One  God  in  One  Person.  In  their 
conceptions  of  him  they  follow  the  bent  of  their  practical 
genius  and  plain  moral  feeling,  alike  averse  to  metaphysical 
refinements,  ethical  coarseness,  and  imaginative  fervour  ; 
selecting  as  their  favourites  those  scriptural  designations  of 
him  which  touch  no  tender  scruple  of  taste  and  conscience 
and  raise  no  deep  problem  in  the  reason.  Trained,  too 
often,  under  the  influence  of  two  favourite  maxims ; — that 
"  Where  mystery  begins  religion  ends,"  and  that  "  Plain 
texts  must  be  taken  as  guides  and  measures  to  the  meaning 
of  the  obscure,"  they  lay  but  a  secondary  stress  on  those 
which  savour  of  mystic  depth  or  moral  boldness.  And  so 
they  think  of  God  as  the  great  original  Mind,  uncaused  and 
eternal,  from  whose  thought  the  plan,  from  whose  power 
the  execution,  from  whose  goodness  the  right  and  happy 
issues  of  this  universe  proceed.  With  what  he  is  in  him- 
self, irrespective  of  his  works, — with  what  he  was  in  any 
lone  eternity  prior  to  the  life-giving  fiat  of  his  will,  they  do 
not  concern  themselves :  they  begin  with  the  creation,  in 
whose  laws  they  see  the  impress  of  his  wisdom  and  the 
scope  of  his  omnipotence.  And  as  the  visible  creation 
starts  the  date,  so  does  its  extent  determine  the  range,  of 
their  religion.  Wherever  law  and  order  go,  there  is  the 
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witness  of  their  God  :  he  is  coextensive  with  the  organism 
of  nature,  beyond  which  their  contemplation  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  pass.  Freely,  indeed,  they  will  own  to  you  that 
God  is  more  than  nature, — has  a  being  that  transcends  it 
and  ( might  at  any  moment  change  or  annihilate  it.  But 
this  only  means  that  other  things  were  possible  to  him  than 
he  has  ordained, — things  excluded  by  the  system  that 
prevails.  It  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  real  and  actual 
realm,  in  which  he  lives  and  operates,  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
out  of  his  own  free  spirit,  and  supplements  fixed  legislation 
by  flexible  affection.  His  existence  always  renders  an  in- 
terruption of  natural  law  possible ;  and  once  or  twice  in 
history  this  possibility  has  been  realized  in  miracle  or 
special  inspiration :  but  the  case  is  exceptional  and  past. 
Of  2^  permanent  preternatural  activity  of  God,  any  sphere 
in  which  he  has  bound  himself  by  no  rules,  but  reserves 
and  uses  still  his  first  fresh  creative  rights,  Unitarians  have 
little  conception.  Their  religion  is  since  nature  and  history, 
and  within  nature  and  history.  Here,  they  think,  God's 
work  is  determinate  and  known  ;  and  the  outlying  region  of 
mystery  is  to  them  as  though  it  were  not,  a  forbidden  field 
into  which  imagination  is  tempted  only  to  be  lost.* 

What  then  are  the  characters,  what  the  Divine  acts,  with 
which  Unitarians  fill  in  their  idea  of  God  ?  He  is  the 
Author  of  the  universe,  creating  it  from  thoughts  of  beauty 
and  beneficence ;  and  its  Preserver,  sustaining  it  constant 
by  his  fidelity.  He  is  the  Father  of  Spirits  stamped  with 

*  I  need  hardly  caution  the  reader  against  taking  my  description  of 
the  two  opposite  theologies  as  if  it  were  valid  in  all  particulars  of  their 
present  living  adherents.  Both  of  them  were  formed  in  a  now  distant 
past,  which  gave  them  their  defining  lines  :  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
any  exact  insight  into  their  relative  characteristics,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  them  in  their  historical  existence  and  operation  ;  and  especially 
as  they  presented  themselves  in  what  may  be  termed  the  classical 
periods  of  the  Trinitarian  Controversy.  On  both  sides,  insensible 
movements  of  approximation  have  softened  the  old  contrasts  ;  though 
survivals  enough  of  each  type  remain,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  compari- 
son which  I  have  drawn. 
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his  likeness  and  conscious  of  his  law  ;  their  Moral  Governor, 
training  them  by  his  discipline,  helping  them  by  his  sym- 
pathy, warning  them  by  his  retribution  ;  their  eternal  Judge, 
of  whose  holiness  it  comes  that  he  accepts  repentance  and 
remembers  mercy,  and  hastes  to  meet  the  prodigal's  return. 
He  is  the  Providence  of  history,  arranging  the  acts  of  its 
great  drama,  distributing  to  nations  their  genius,  to  prophets 
their  inspiration,  to  heroes  their  place  and  parts ;  and 
evolving  from  the  web  of  relations,  traversed  by  individual 
impulse,  shapes  of  design  and  tints  of  beauty,  which  no 
mind  but  his  had  preconceived.  And  as  he  perpetually 
is  in  himself  and  does  all  this,  so  especially  did  he  let  us 
know  it  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  he  dwelt,  the  Light 
Divine  amid  human  shadows ;  through  whom,  in  parable 
and  miracle,  in  deepest  words  and  purest  sacrifice,  he  made 
us  wonder  at  his  grace  and  truth  ;  and  to  whom,  the  risen 
and  glorified,  he  draws  our  hearts,  now  set  on  things  above. 
These  are  the  attributes  and  offices  that,  in  the  Unitarian 
view,  constitute  the  being  who  holds  them,  God.  He  that 
bears  these  marks, — He  that  is  Source  of  nature,  Soul  of 
souls,  Lord  of  the  earth,  and  Fountain  of  Grace,  appears 
under  every  aspect  that  is  divine,  and  fills  to  our  thought 
the  whole  space  that  is  accessible  to  affection,  trust,  and 
adoration. 

Trinitarians  believe  in  One  God  in  three  Persons  :  either 
making  room,  by  this  numerical  enlargement,  for  more 
than  was  comprised  in  the  simpler  conception  ;  or  else  re- 
disposing  in  triple  arrangement,  the  characteristics  which 
before  were  held  to  a  single  centre.  The  word  " Person" 
I  need  hardly  observe,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  to  denote  a  separate  free  agent,  detached 
from  all  others  by  individuality  of  essence  and  will.  If  it 
were  so, — if  the  three  names  of  the  Godhead  denoted 
beings  distinct  from  one  another  "  as  three  angels  or  three 
men,"  their  worshipper  would  be  justly  chargeable  with 
Tritheism.  I  dare  not  say  that  this  charge  is  never  true. 
Too  probably,  many  a  disciple,  unschooled  in  the  fine 
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distinctions   of  a   Greek  theology,    thinks   of  the  Father 
chiefly  as  the  God  prior  to  the  plan  of  Incarnation,  of  the 
Son  as  the  historical  figure  in  the  gospels,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  agent  sent  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ascended  Christ.     He  fancies  these  acting 
each  on  the  others  as  outside  beings,  and  conducting  a 
divine  drama  among  themselves;   and   as  he  directs  his 
prayers,  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  they  sit  apart  within 
his  faith ;  and  his  awe,  his  aspiration,  his  affections,  flow 
into  no  living  unity.    This  may  be  the  fault,  and  is  assuredly 
the  danger,  of  the  doctrine ;  but  is  far  from  being  its  real 
meaning  and  intent.     To  understand  it  aright,  we  must 
reduce  our  idea  of  personality  to  a  much  fainter  shade. 
We  must  melt,  as  it  were,  its  edges  away,  till  the  sharp 
outline  is  gone,  and  we  can  no  longer  tell  where  one  ends 
and  another  begins,  for  both  merge  in  a  common  ground. 
We  must  think  of  the  three  persons  as  so  many  nuclei  of 
intenser  light,  distinguishable  amid  the  universal  element 
of  divine  thought,  around  which  the  attributes  cluster  with 
a  certain  preferential  affinity,  without,  however,  ceasing  to 
exist  in  the  same  essence,  of  which  all  are  alike  affirmable. 
In  short,  the  ground  colour  of  the  doctrine  is  laid  in  the 
Greek  Pantheism,  which  conceived  of  God  as  the  thinking 
power  of  the  universe.     In   comparison  with  this  infinite 
element,  Personality ',  implying  concentration  and  distinction 
of  qualities,  appeared  finite  and  inadequate.     To  reconcile 
the  two, — to  retain  the  mystic  breadth  of  the  one,  with 
the   human   intensity   of    the   other,   personal   differences 
were  superinduced  upon  a  Divine  essence  that  underlies 
them ;    and    the  absolutely  One  is  revealed  as  relatively 
Three. 

What  then  are  the  attributes  of  the  First  Person  ?  You 
cannot  fail  to  remark  that  one  thing  only  is  said  respecting 
him  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  viz.,  that  he  is  "Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  " 
and  that  even  this  does  not  distinguish  him  from  the 
second  Person,  of  whom  also  it  is  affirmed  that  "  by  him 
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all  things  were  made"  The  creative  act,  therefore,  is 
characteristically  the  Son's  ;  only  mediately  and  through  him 
as  executive  cause  (dt  o£)  is  it  referred  to  the  Father  as 
intending  cause ;  of  whom,  when  this  is  withdrawn, 
absolutely  nothing  remains  to  be  said,  except  that  He  is  the 
father,  of  ivhom  is  the  Son.  In  vain  do  we  ask  for  any 
other  mark,  for  any  single  act,  for  any  distinctive  quality, 
by  which  we  may  recognzie  Him  in  our  thought.  Go  over 
in  your  mind  all  that  has  ever  been  transacted  in  this 
universe  from  first  to  last :  try  every  incident  in  turn  of  the 
great  scheme  described  in  Scripture ;  the  six  days'  work 
upon  the  worlds,  the  constitution  of  humanity,  the  experi- 
ment in  Eden,  the  separation  of  nations,  the  historic  mission 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Gentile  races,  the  redeeming 
episode  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary,  the  guiding  presence 
of  the  church  below  and  the  intercession  for  the  saints 
above,  the  final  victory  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the 
resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  gift  of  everlasting  life ; 
inquire,  which  now  of  these  things  belongs  specifically  to  the 
Father ;  and  you  will  find  there  is  not  one ;  all,  without 
exception,  are  attributed  to  the  Son,  and,  indeed,  are 
continually  pressed  upon  us,  as  proofs  of  his  divinity.  In 
short,  demand  as  you  will  "  a  sign  "  by  which  you  may 
know  the  personality  of  the  Father,  lest  you  "  confound  " 
it  to  your  damnation, — and  "  no  sign  shall  be  given  "  to  you. 
Not  one  fact  or  phenomenon  is  due  to  his  distinctive 
agency ;  and  the  thought  of  him,  untraced  by  a  line,  and 
blanched  of  all  colour,  sinks  back  into  an  absolute  blank. 

To  understand  indeed  what  the  early  church  meant  by 
"  the  Father,"  you  must  proceed  exactly  in  this  direction, 
from  a  full  universe  to  an  empty  one ;  thinning  away  its 
population  of  objects  and  events,  till  you  reach  a  primeval 
solitude,  and  can  ask  what  now  is  here  ?  When  you  have 
thus  undressed  the  whole,  and  fold  after  fold  have  laid 
aside  the  garb  of  nature,  you  feel  that  still  it  is  not  mere 
vacancy  that  is  there.  Dead  as  the  silence  seems,  it  is  not 
dead,  but  only  sleepeth  :  motionless  and  dark  as  all  the 
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space  around,  it  is  the  poised  and  brooding  cloud,  "  the 
hiding-place  of  thunder,"  whence  the  lightning  is  to  flash. 
Slumbering  power  stands  before  waking  act ;  secret  possi- 
bility before  visible  reality ;  the  inner  capacity  of  thought 
before  the  outward  word  of  speech.  To  this  dormant 
potency,  this  infinite  faculty,  this  perfection  that  yet  hangs 
back  and  is  but  does  not  breathe,  theologians  struggling 
with  the  mystery,  give  the  name  of  "  Father  "  ;  which  serves 
at  least  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  anterior  source  of  that 
which  yet  waits  to  be.  God  then,  as  he  exists  in  himself 
ere  he  at  all  appears, — God,  alone  with  the  void, — God,  as 
a  still  presence, — a  starless  night,  a  dumb  immensity  of 
intellect,  is  intended  by  the  first  Person  in  the  received 
creed.  Let  now  the  silence  be  broken,  let  the  thought 
burst  into  expression,  fling  out  the  poem  of  creation, 
evolving  its  idea  in  the  drama  of  history,  and  reflecting  its 
own  image  in  the  soul  of  man ;  then  this  manifested  phase 
of  the  Divine  existence  is  the  Son.  It  matters  not  what  the 
medium  and  form  of  manifestation  be  ;  physical  nature, 
human  discipline,  the  moral  law,  the  course  of  revelation, 
all,  as  the  Word  or  utterance  of  an  otherwise  mute  Infini- 
tude, are  alike  to  be  referred  to  the  Son  of  God.  The 
one  fundamental  idea  by  which  the  two  personalities  are 
meant  to  be  distinguished  is  simply  this ;  that  the  first 
is  God  in  his  primeval  essence, — infinite  meaning  without 
finite  indications ;  the  second  is  God  speaking  out  in 
phenomena  and  fact,  and  leaving  his  sign,  wherever  any- 
thing comes  up  from  the  deep  of  things,  or  merges  back 
again. 

By  the  help  of  this  idea,  we  may  resolve  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  Church  doctrine.  While  the  relation 
which  has  been  described, — of  aboriginal  silence  to  eventual 
expression, — implies  that  the  second  is  posterior  to  the  first ', 
and  while  the  very  phraseology  of  the  doctrine,  borrowed 
as  it  is  from  the  parental  analogy,  repeats  this  impression, 
we  are  nevertheless  told  to  believe  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal 
with  the  Father.  How,  it  is  naturally  asked,  can  this  be  ? 
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Where  is  the  filiation,  if  both  have  ever  been  contem- 
porary ?  what  spoken  word  is  that,  which  does  not  follow 
on  the  thought  it  speaks  ?  I  believe,  however,  that  every 
thoughtful  man  will  find  himself  entangled  in  the  very 
same  contradiction,  with  no  happier  escape.  In  order  to 
conceive  of  the  origin  of  things,  we  travel  upwards  into  the 
old  eternity,  dropping  created  objects  as  we  go,  till  the 
reckoning  of  the  ages  comes  to  zero,  and  there  is  no  earth 
to  swing  the  pendulum,  no  sun  to  show  how  the  dial  stands. 
We  have  no  way  of  representing  to  ourselves  the  causality 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  great  whole,  except  by  imagining 
him  antecedent  to  it,  and  thrusting  it  out  of  view,  that  we 
may  contemplate  Him  alone.  But  does  any  one  nowadays 
suppose  the  creation  a  real  cosmical  transaction  ?  a  sudden 
crisis,  accomplished  by  a  paroxysm  of  Omnipotence,  with 
chaos  before  and  order  afterwards  ?  Do  you  conceive  that 
if  you  could  be  actually  transported  into  the  proper  hour 
of  the  past,  you  would  find  as  a  fact  the  great  desert  of  the 
Divine  loneliness  ?  Did  he,  think  you,  ever  "  leave  him- 
self without  witness  "  and  expression  ?  No  !  of  the  very 
essence  of  his  perfection  it  is,  not  to  remain  self-enclosed ; 
and  a  manifesting  universe  is  no  caprice  or  repentance,  but 
the  everlasting  efflux  of  his  will.  The  objects  and  beings 
of  nature,  taken  one  by  one,  have  their  several  dates  of 
actual  birth ;  but  they  come  up  into  a  sphere  which  was 
never  empty ;  the  eternal  duration  has  throughout  been 
marked  by  their  succession  ;  for  God  has  never  slept^  but 
always  lived.  We  have,  therefore,  on  reflection,  to  alter 
our  first  conception.  Instead  of  prefixing  him  as  Cause  to 
the  whole  at  once,  we  plant  him  behind  each  in  turn ;  we 
think  of  him  as  the  abiding  ground  of  all  that  is  appointed 
to  come  and  go, — the  Power  ever-during,  ever  holy,  ever 
fresh,  that  all  along  throws  out  the'  beauty  and  the  good 
which  we  adore  as  His.  We  have  to  confess  that,  seek  him 
in  what  hiding-place  of  duration  we  may,  there  already  is 
some  vestige  of  his  mind  ;  his  Word  is  eternal  as  Himself. 
This,  then,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  the  Son  is 
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co-eternal  with  the  Father ;  and,  so  understood,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  correct  our  first  and  false  impression  that  God 
existed  for  a  period  before  he  acted  ;  that  his  manifestation 
followed,  after  an  interval,  upon  his  essence ;  it  denies  that 
the  difference  is  one  of  time ;  brings  the  two,  in  that  re- 
spect, into  coalescence ;  and  for  the  relation  of  after  and 
before  bids  us  substitute  that  of  ever-rising  phenomenon  and 
ever-abiding  ground. 

Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  why  the  creeds  are  at  a  loss  for 
anything  distinctive  to  say  about  the  Father  ?  The  moment 
anything  arises  it  is  the  Son,  upon  whom,  therefore,  all  the 
finite  facts  and  objects  which  express  and  exemplify  for  us 
the  Divine  nature  and  Providence  crowd  to  form  and  fill 
up  his  attributes.  Since  "  without  him  has  nothing  been 
made  that  was  made,"  everything  is  drawn  to  his  name ; 
and  the  Father,  contemplated  in  himself,  presents  only  a 
bare  immensity, — a  dark  blank  of  infinite  possibility, — the 
occult  potency  of  all  perfection,  but  the  realized  stage  of 
none.  He  is  like  the  vault  that  holds  the  stars,  invisible  in 
itself  and  made  sensible  to  us  only  by  them ;  the  con- 
dition of  their  being,  the  ground  on  which  they  appear ; 
but  indescribable,  except  by  reference  to  their  pre- 
sence and  place;  the  sublimest  of  objects  when  traced 
and  peopled  by  their  diagrams  ;  but  without  them,  and 
in  itself  alone,  equivalent  to  a  mere  blindness  for  our 
thought. 

Respecting  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  impossible^  and  for  my 
immediate  purpose  needless,  to  speak  at  length.  One 
remark  only  will  I  make.  The  separation  of  this  person- 
ality from  the  others,  as  not  proper  to  be  merged  in  them, 
is  founded  on  a  feeling  deep  and  true,  viz.,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  not  a  mere  part  of  nature,  to  be  flung  in  among  the 
fabricated  objects  of  the  physical  world,  and  dealt  with  by 
the  common  Providence  that  manages  cosmical  affairs,  and 
engages  itself  to  inexorable  laws.  We  are  persuaded  of 
something  diviner  within  us  than  this, — akin  in  freedom,  in 
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power,  in  love  to  the  Supreme  Mind  himself.  In  virtue  of 
this  prerogative,  we  have  to  be  otherwise  provided  for,  in 
our  highest  life,  than  the  mere  products  of  creative  order ; 
we  need,  not  control  simply  to  be  imposed  and  obeyed,  but 
living  communion,  like  with  like,  spirit  with  spirit.  To 
open  this  communion,  to  bring  this  help  and  sympathy,  to 
breathe  on  the  fading  consciousness  of  our  heavenly 
affinity,  and  make  us  One  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is 
the  function,  truly  of  quite  a  special  kind,  reserved  in  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  God 
is  in  himself;  what  He  is,  as  manifested  in  the  universe  and 
history,  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  drama  of  redemption ; 
what  He  is  in  communion  with  our  inner  spirit : — these  are 
the  three  points  of  view  denoted  by  the  "  Persons  "  of  the 
Trinity. 

Now,  with  which  of  these  thr^e  does  the  One  object  of 
the  Unitarians'  worship  coincide?  Both  they  and  their 
opponents  will  at  once  reply, — with  the  Father.  I  venture 
to  give  a  different  answer,  and  to  say,  with  the  Son.  True, 
we  do  not  name  Him  so  ;  true,  we  call  upon  Him  as  "  the 
Father."  But  if,  freeing  yourself  from  the  snare  of  words, 
you  will  look  at  what  the  words  denote,  you  will  correct 
your  first  impression.  Examine  (I  would  say  to  the  Uni- 
tarian) what  you  mean,  when  you  speak  of  God  :  what  are 
the  attributes,  what  the  acts,  that  mark  Him  to  your  mind  ? 
Creative  thought,  guiding  Providence,  redeeming  grace. 
And  under  what  head  are  these  found  in  the  threefold 
scheme  ?  They  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  second, 
not  of  the  first  personality.  Everything  that  you  can  say 
to  convey  a  just  conception  of  your  God, — that  he  spread 
the  heavens, — that  he  guided  Israel, — that  he  dwelt  in  the 
Human  Christ, — that  he  rules  the  unsuspecting  world,  and 
abides  with  the  conscious  heart  of  the  church, — all  you 
will  discover  registered  among  the  characters  of  the  Son. 
It  is  in  him,  therefore,  among  the  objects  of  your  church- 
neighbours'  faith,  that  your  belief  is  placed  ;  and  if  you  are 
to  be  deemed  wanting  in  any  part  of  the  full  conception, 
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the  charge  against  you  ought  to  run,  that  you  omit  the  first 
Person,  and  begin  with  the  second. 

And  in  a  great  measure  this  charge  is  true.  The  Father, 
in  the  sense  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  really 
absent  from  the  Unitarian  creed.  That  abstract  and  meta- 
physical idea,  of  a  silent  and  unmanifested  God,  is  foreign 
to  our  practical  and  positive  genius.  We  are  at  home  with 
the  realized  and  concrete ;  we  make  no  advances  to  the 
Divine  Mind  till  we  are  spoken  to,  and  then  are  too  busy 
with  what  is  said  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  abyss  where 
it  lay  asleep.  We  do  really  therefore  cut  off  the  top  of  the 
creed,  and  first  begin  upon  our  own  truth  when  we  reach 
its  middle  term.  Unless  this  be  well  understood,  the  two 
theologies,  conversing  together,  do  but  reason  in  the  dark, 
and  never  really  meet  each  other ;  their  very  language, 
familiar  as  it  sounds,  is  but  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
word  "  Father,"  for  example,  has  quite  different  senses,  as 
used  by  the  two.  "  Father "  of  whom  and  what  ?  The 
Unitarian  will  say,  "  Of  men,  of  us,  of  all  creatures,  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  of  course,  included."  The  Trinitarian 
will  say,  "  Of  the  Son,  the  eternal  Word,  while  as  yet  there 
was  no  man,  and  before  all  worlds."  Of  such  Fatherhood 
as  that,  which  has  no  reference  to  created  beings,  no  illus- 
tration in  the  phrase  "  for  we  are  also  his  offspring,"  and 
which  has  always  been  as  complete  as  it  is  now,  the  Uni- 
tarian has  no  idea,  and  therefore  no  belief.  This  is  not  at 
all  what  he  means,  when  he  speaks  of  God's  paternity. 
Did  Trinitarians  perceive  this,  they  would  be  less  disposed 
to  charge  us  with  believing  in  only  a  cold,  distant,  and 
awful  God.  The  charge  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  we  believe  only  in  their  first  Person,  and  leave  out  the 
rest ;  in  which  case  it  would,  indeed,  be  true.  But  tell 
them  that  the  object  of  our  belief  is  their  second  Person, 
not  their  first,  and  they  will  feel  how  false  the  accusation  ;  for 
it  is  precisely  around  him,  as  the  very  centre  and  solar  glory 
of  their  faith,  that  all  their  trust  and  reverence  move,  and 
in  him  that  their  affections  burn  and  glow.  If  it  is  in  him 
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that  we  also  put  our  faith,  though  under  another  name,  then 
we  are  at  one  with  all  Christendom  in  the  very  focus  and 
fervour  of  its  religious  life.* 

The  word  "  Son  "  also,  on  the  lips  of  the  two  theologies 
has  quite  different  meanings.  Speak  to  the  Unitarian  of 
"  the  Son,"  and  he  immediately  thinks  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
as  the  historical  Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  on  the  incidents 
of  whose  biography  and  the  date  of  whose  mission  his 
mind  accordingly  remains  fixed.  With  this  preposses- 
sion, he  is  shocked  to  find  this  human  figure  raised  to 
equality  with  "the  Father";  he  looks  upon  this  as  the 
deification  of  a  man,  and  is  tempted  to  denounce  it  as  an 
idolatry.  And  idolatry  it  would  be,  if  the  Trinitarian, 
speaking  of  "the  Son,"  intended  the  historical  Jesus  of 
Palestine ;  if,  taking  up  that  image,  and  starting  from  that 
point  of  chronology,  he  began  to  expand  it  till  he  enthroned 
it  in  the  heavens,  and  let  it  pass  as  an  equal  element  into 
the  previous  light  of  God.  But  his  way  of  thought  is  in 
fact  the  inverse  of  this  method.  "  The  Son "  comes 
before  his  mind,  not  as  an  historical  personage  at  all,  but 
as  God's  eternal  expression  of  himself, — the  thought  he 
puts  forth  in  all  his  works  and  ways ;  manifested  through 
all  ages  by  nature  and  history ;  but  concentrated  with 
unique  brilliancy  in  the  character  and  existence,  the  holy 
life  and  redeeming  work  of  Jesus,  in  whom  the  Spirit  so 

*  As  some  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  the  ortho- 
dox mode  of  thought,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from 
the  letter  of  an  excellent  and  large-hearted  vicar  of  a  Northern  parish, 
•with  whom  I  am  in  friendly  correspondence  :  "I  have  just  returned 
from  a  united  prayer-meeting,  at  which  ministers  of  all  denominations 
were  present,  and  have  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  prayers 
of  all  earnest  and  able  men  present  point  to  the  fact  that  Trinitarian- 
ism  does  supply  a  real  need.  The  prayers  were  prayed  almost  entirely 
unto  Jesus  as  God — Jesus  as  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  The 
Heavenly  Father  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  far-off  Original,  of 
whose  love  they  could  only  say  that,  but  for  Jesus  Christ  they  could 
never  have  believed  in  it ;  and  but  for  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ's  power, 
as  co-equal  with  the  Father,  they  would  still  despair  of  its  continued 
and  steady  presence  by  means  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter." 
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dwelt  without  measure  that  he  was  the  very  "Word  made 
flesh  "  ;  the  divine  perfection  on  the  scale,  and  united  with 
the  incidents,  of  humanity.  In  this  sense,  the  faith  pro- 
fessed in  "  the  Son  "  is  so  far  from  being  an  idolatry,  that 
it  is  identical,  under  change  of  name,  with  the  Unitarian's 
worship  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  Christ.  He  who  is  the  Son 
in  the  one  creed  is  the  Father  in  the  other ;  and  the  two 
are  agreed,  not  indeed  by  any  means  throughout,  but  in 
that  which  constitutes  the  pith  and  kernel  of  both  faiths. 
Let  the  advocates  of  each  compare  them  together  from  this 
point  of  view,  with  mind  open,  not  to  words  only,  but  to 
the  real  thoughts  they  contain,  and  with  temper  sensitive  to 
sympathy  rather  than  to  divergency,  and  there  is  hope  that 
we  may  yet  all  come  into  the  unity  of  faith,  and  true 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God. 


XV. 


THE   NATIONAL  CHURCH   AS   A    FEDERAL 
UNION. 

FROM  different  quarters,  two  opposite  complaints  are 
brought  against  the  Church  of  England ;  of  her  insisting 
on  too  rigid  a  uniformity,  and  of  her  admitting  too  wide  a 
latitude,  of  doctrinal  belief  and  ritual  usage.  The  facts  on 
which  these  charges  respectively  rest,  though  seemingly  in- 
compatible, are  really  related  as  cause  and  effect.  The 
articles,  the  creeds,  the  services,  to  which  assent  is  required, 
contain  many  hundreds  of  propositions  unverifiable  in 
experience,  and  precariously  inferred  from  inconclusive 
texts ;  propositions  dealing  with  matters  so  abstruse  and 
transcendent  that  concurrent  acceptance  of  them  by  even 
a  hundred  persons  would  be  possible  only  by  giving  them 
no  thought.  The  enormous  demand  may  not  be  too 
much  for  dependent  natures  accustomed  to  take  things  on 
trust ;  but  less  docile  minds,  that  are  under  the  necessity 
of  seeing  for  themselves,  rise  against  it,  and  either  put 
their  own  meaning  into  the  words  before  agreeing  to  them, 
or  shelter  themselves  by  some  mental  reservation.  The 
very  tightness  of  the  bond  provokes  the  effort  and  the 
ingenuities  of  relaxation.  The  literal  sense  of  a  formulary 
once  abandoned,  the  possible  substitutes  deviate  in  all 
directions  ;  a  slight  swerve  this  way  or  that,  given  at  the 
outset  to  some  indeterminate  conception,  will  carry  it  home 
to  a  rationalistic,  or  a  spiritual,  or  a  sacramentarian  result. 
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Hence  the  homogeneous  stratum  of  passive  acquiescence  is 
intersected  and  modified  by  veins  of  active  thought, 
injected  and  crossing  at  various  angles  ;  with  the  practical 
effect  of  dividing  the  whole  mass  into  sections,  specimens 
from  which  no  one  could  suspect  of  being  all  quarried  from 
the  same  bed.  It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  this  issue, 
which  attests  the  failure  of  uniformity,  is  by  no  means 
regarded  as  a  scandal,  except  in  the  polemic  of  party  with 
party  ;  but  is  appealed  to  by  eulogistic  observers  in  evidence 
of  the  singular  moderation  of  the  Church,  and  the  large 
scope  of  theological  freedom  provided  for  her  members. 
Where  else,  it  is  asked,  do  you  find  an  ecclesiastical  body 
whose  communion  extends  from  the  borders  of  Romanism 
to  the  "  reasonable  "  gospel  of  Locke  and  Tillotson  ? 

A  Church  which  aims  at  uniformity  and  arrives  at  an 
exceptional  range  of  variation,  cannot  well  be  either 
blamed  or  praised  for  both  at  once.  Whichever  be  right, 
their  co-existence  is  wrong.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  on  which 
side  the  surrender  must  take  place.  The  tendency  of 
modern  feeling  in  favour  of  religious  union  is  becoming 
too  strong  for  the  frail  tissue  of  doctrinal  distinctions. 
Every  loyal  Churchman  finds  a  generous  joy  in  receiving 
his  communion  from  the  hand  alike  of  a  Liddon,  a 
Bickersteth,  or  a  Jowett ;  and  in  pleading  for  his  Church, 
delights  to  point  to  the  broad  fling  of  its  Peter's  net,  that 
brings  to  land  great  fishes  and  small  of  many  kinds,  "  and 
for  all  there  are  so  many,  yet  is  the  net  not  broken."  And 
so  great  is  the  aversion  to  enforce  the  rules  of  uniformity, 
that  no  bishop,  if  he  can  help  it,  will  set  the  law  in 
motion  against  an  alleged  offender  in  rite  or  doctrine  j  and* 
in  every  suit  which  cannot  be  escaped  the  public  sympathy 
is  always  with  the  accused,  be  he  charged  with  a  sacerdotal 
posture  or  an  heretical  doubt.  That  this  set  of  the  tide  in 
favour  of  comprehension  is  final  will  hardly  be  disputed- 
And  if  so,  the  necessity  is  urgent  of  relieving  the  facts  and 
feeling  of  the  actual  Church  of  England  from  condem- 
nation by  her  own  law ;  for  while  the  Acts  of  Uniformity 
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remain,  the  work  of  the  Church  will  be  honeycombed  by 
the  canker  of  unveracity  and  self-sophistication. 

But  if  Churchmen  feel  a  generous  pride    in  sheltering 
within    their    communion    the   contrasted   apostolates   of 
Simeon    and  Venn,  of  Pusey  and  Keble,    of    Robertson 
and    Stanley,    they  are   ready  for  a   yet   more   capacious 
hospitality.     These  differences  within  their  sanctuary  con- 
tain in  principle,  and  exceed  in  degree,  the  characteristics 
which  sever  the  Nonconformist  Christians  from  them  and 
from   each  other.      Be  their   seat   and  sphere  of  action 
internal   or  external,    all    these  variations   are   the   repro- 
duction of  an  ancient  and  undying  conflict  between  the 
priest   and  prophet ; — between  the  minister   of  helps  that 
carry  men  to  God,  and  the  organ  of  God's  own  spirit  seek- 
ing and  claiming  men ;  the  mediating  agent  that  can  cleanse 
the  hindrances  away,  and  the  immediate  flash  and  voice  of 
conversion  piercing  the  soul.     Dependent  minds  that  rest 
on   outward  authority,  spiritual    minds    that  meet  divine 
things    in    and  around    their   own    consciousness,   divide 
between  them  the  chief  varieties  of  ritual  and  devotion  : 
the  Anglicans  consulting  most  for  the  wants  of  the  former, 
the  Puritans  addressing  themselves  rather  to  the  experience 
of  the  latter,  and  bringing  the  inward  witness  of  religion 
to  its  ultimate  isolation  in  the  Society  of  Friends.    If  with- 
out forfeiture  of  fellowship    the  varying  lines    of  thought 
can    be  followed    within    the    Church   of  England,   they 
can  be  followed  beyond;  and  to  claim  communion  with 
Wilberforce  and  Newton,  while  refusing  it  with  Chalmers 
and    Guthrie ;     to    own     it    with    Law     and     Fletcher, 
while    disclaiming-    it    with   Robert    Hall   and   Elizabeth 
Fry ;  to  affirm  it  with  Patteson,  and  deny  it  with    Living- 
stone, is  possible  only   by  arbitrary  trifling  with  a  sacred 
bond. 

Here,  then,  are  two  indications  of  unsoundness  in  the 
present  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  practical 
feeling  of  her  members,  that  their  party  distinctions  are  no 
breach  of  unity,  and  even  attune  her  message  better  to 
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different  minds,  attests  the  collapse  of  her  fundamental 
insistence  on  uniformity  :  it  is  the  protest  of  her  experience 
against  her  theory.  At  the  same  time,  this  practical  feeling, 
so  strong  against  schism  within,  rests  content  with  alienation 
from  corresponding  diversities  without,  and  looks  down 
upon  them  as  on  the  factions  of  a  foreign  land.  An 
institution  with  two  such  weaknesses  is  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  and  needs  readjustment  with  present  realities. 
It  retains  in  its  constitution,  it  embodies  in  its  offices  of 
worship,  the  assumption,  long  falsified  by  facts,  that  it  is  the 
sole  organ  of  the  nation's  religious  life ;  and  takes  no  notice 
of  the  nearly  equal  multitude  of  English  Christians  beyond 
its  fold,  unless  it  be  in  the  Litany  against  "  false  doctrine, 
heresy,  and  schism,"  or  the  collect  for  "preservation  from 
false  apostles."  Is  it  surprising  that  this  pretension,  natural 
enough  in  an  age  when  no  one  dreamt  of  a  plurality  of 
Christian  communions,  should  now,  in  the  face  of  modern 
facts,  be  found  irritating  and  arrogant?  It  was  never 
meant  as  a  wrong,  but  has  come  to  have  all  the  effect  of  a 
wrong.  In  that  character  it  has  worked  itself  into  a  hurt- 
ful power  in  the  State ;  for  it  has  established  an  alliance 
between  the  earnest  Nonconformists  of  the  "  Liberation 
Society"  and  the  political  Radicals,  religious  and  non- 
religious,  for  the  denationalization  of  the  Church  and  the 
alienation  of  its  endowment.  In  strong  deprecation  of  so 
drastic  a  measure,  the  National  Church  Association  suggests 
another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

In  some  important  respects  the  Earl  of  Selborne's 
admirable  "  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  "  alters  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  ecclesiastical  problem.  He  makes  it 
clear,  by  historical  evidence,  that  the  Church  endowment, 
including  tithes,  arose,  as  much  as  any  rent-charge  be- 
queathed last  year,  by  voluntary  gift,  and  preceded  all  laws 
required  for  its  protection  ;  so  that  it  stands  upon  the  same 
footing  with  the  income  of  Dissenters'  trusts.  The  Parlia- 
mentary grants  made  by  the  Church  Buildings  Acts  of 
1817  and  1824  were  altogether  exceptional;  and  to  these, 
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— the  impression  of  which  I  well  remember, — we  owe  per- 
haps the  prevailing  Nonconformist  misconception  that  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  are  furnished,  first  or  last,  from  the 
public  exchequer.     It  is  further  shown  that  the  civil  power, 
in  undertaking  to  adopt  and  administer  certain  pre-existing 
ecclesiastical  laws,  did  not    select  for  favour  the  Church 
which  it  thus   "  established,"  inasmuch  as  there  was  but 
one  in  existence,  to  which  all  alike  belonged.     By  a  careful 
and  complete  record  of  the  constitutional  growth  of  the 
English  spiritual  organization,  Lord  Selborne  furnishes  an 
historical   defence    of    the   Church   perfect   for   nearly   a 
thousand  years  of  her  development.     And  if  her  position 
in  these  latter  days  had  no  more  reasonable  assailants  to 
meet  than  the  "  Liberationists,"  we  might  well  say  that  he 
had  made  her  secure  :  for  their  attack  is  decisively  repelled. 
But  the  vindication  of  her  past  is  not  enough  to  equip 
her  for  her  future.     Living  on  into  altered  relations,  and 
pressed  by  the  exigences  of  a  highly  complex  society,  her 
constitution  no  longer  works  smoothly  with  the  modern  en- 
vironment, but  encounters  many  a  disabling  jar.     The  tone 
that  befitted  her  as  the  sole  herald  of  Christ  to  this  nation 
is  out  of  character  with  the  many-voiced  religion  of  our 
time,  and  sounds  too  stately  for  private  folks  unused  to  pray 
with    trumpet-tongue.     The    quiet    assumption    that    her 
spiritual  fold  is  co-extensive  with  the  civil  existence  of  our 
people,  that  she  has  no  partners  in  her  watch  over  them, 
that  they  are  all  due  to  her  temples  and  as  much  bound  to 
believe   her   creed  as   to  obey  the   laws,  is  an  untenable 
survival  of  a  social   condition   long  obsolete.      So  far  as 
appears,  Lord  Selborne  finds  nothing  in  this  attitude  that 
needs  defence.     Having  justified  it  in  the  past,  he  leaves 
it  as   it  is,  and  makes  no  abatement  from  the  claim  of 
uniformity.     Having  swept  from  the  field  the  assailants  im- 
mediately threatening,  he  retires  without  noticing  the  un- 
guarded exposures  and  internal  insecurities  which  tempted 
their  attack  and  still  remain. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more  surprising  triumph  of 
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faith  over  fact  than  the  expectation  prevalent  among  the 
clergy,  that  by  faithfulness  and  patience  they  can  recall  all 
wanderers,  piece  together  again  the  shattered  regulafidei, 
tire  out  the  whims  of  Nonconformity,  and  bring  the  whole 
nation  back  into  their  Church.     No  doubt,  the  personal 
devotedness  and  Christian  graces  of  a  vast  spiritual  army 
may  make  great  conquests,  which  might  be  conclusive  if  it 
had  these  advantages  all  to  itself ;  and  that  the  neglected 
wastes  of  a  land  should  be  so  reclaimed  would  be  a  pure 
joy  to  every  good  man.     But  the  level  of  ministerial  charac- 
ter and  service,  as  of  zeal  in  the  people,  does  not  rise  in 
one  religious  class  while  sinking  in  all  others ;  the  moral 
upheaval,  wrought  by  large  and  long-gathering  forces,  affects 
the  whole  area  together,  and  leaves  its  parts  related  as  be- 
fore.    Besides,   the  causes  of  Nonconformity  are  not  per- 
sonal antipathies  and   humours,   but  grave  and  reasoned 
convictions  deeply  anchored  in  the  conscience  and  kept 
steadfast   by  many  a   subsidiary  hold   on  the  immovable 
breakwaters  of  memory  and  reverence.     Are  these  causes 
transient  ?     Does  the  debate  between  the  single  and  the 
triple  rank  of  clerical  orders  show,  after  so  many  centuries, 
the  least  sign  of  wearing  out  ?     If  Robinson  and  Cromwell 
were  to  visit  the  world  again,  would  they  find  their  "  Inde- 
pendency "  tired  of  its  longevity  ?     Has  not  the  Eucharistic 
controversy  which  divided   the   Reformers   reasserted   its 
power  in  the  dissensions  of  our  own  time  ?     How  long  do 
you  require  such  phenomena  to  last  before  you  will  admit 
them  to  have  a  root  which  you  cannot  pluck  up  ?     Or  per- 
haps Dissent  is  an  English  perversity,  and  its  causes  are 
only  local.       Has  then   the   Anglican   ecclesiastical   type 
spoken  so  persuasively  to  the  universal  Christian  conscious- 
ness, that  only  our  insular  captiousness  gives  any  place  for 
other  forms  ?     On  the  contrary,  while  communions  of  the 
Continental  Reformation  spread  over  every  land  which  the 
Papacy  lost,  and  then  crossed  over  to  evangelize  the  western 
world,  Anglicanism  could  not  plant  itself  even  in  Scotland, 
and   in   foreign   lands   remained   ever   an   exotic :  carried 
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everywhere  by  missionaries  in  charge  of  it  and  colonists 
that  loved  it,  few  habitable  places  are  out  of  reach  of  its 
voice ;  but  from  its  isolated  stations  and  its  groups  of 
English  worshippers,  it  has  not  burst  forth  beyond  its  native 
bounds  and  evinced,  like  the  Geneva  gospel,  a  diffusive  and 
world-subduing  power. 

In  the  face  of  this  experience,  the  hope  of  exclusive  sur- 
vival for  the  present  Church  of  England  has  little  to  sup- 
port it  but  a  predisposing  faith.  Measure  also  the  "  moun- 
tain "  which  this  faith  has  to  "  remove ; "  for  to  cast  Non- 
conformity "  into  the  sea  "  is  a  gigantic  feat.  There  are 
13!  millions  of  Church  of  England  people  in  this  country : 
in  order  to  draw  all  Christian  worshippers  into  their  fellow- 
ship they  will  have  to  absorb  \2\  millions  of  religious  exiles  ; 
and  to  shut  up,  or  episcopally  consecrate,  upwards  of  13,000 
Wesleyan  chapels,  2,600  Independent,  2,200  Baptist,  and 
many  other  minor  sects  ;  and  to  deal  with  their  attendant 
endowments,  schools,  and  colleges.  You  keep  in  existence 
the  great  cause  which  has  created  these  things  ;  by  what 
reversal  of  its  action  do  you  expect  to  destroy  them  ?  The 
hope  that  the  Scotch  may  all  turn  prelatist,  and  the  Irish 
peasantry,  Methodists,  and  the  French,  Quakers,  is  not 
more  chimerical :  both  perhaps  to  be  realized  about  the 
date  of  the  return  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Arguments  of  this  kind,  founded  on  rules  of  probability, 
appeal  with  sufficient  effect  to  practical  men  ;  and  for  them 
nothing  is  more  certainly  proved  by  historical  evidence  than 
that  the  aim  at  uniformity  in  theological  doctrine  is 
invariably  baffled,  and  that  latitude  for  varieties  is  a  prime 
essential  to  religious  unity.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
reasoning  from  experience  is  inoperative  against  the  a  priori 
assumptions  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  ;  and  that  the  his- 
torical plea  may  be  met  by  his  reply,  "  We  may  hitherto 
have  been  always  at  theological  variance ;  but  uniformity  is 
divinely  provided  for,  and  has  to  be ;  and  therefore  it  will 
be  ;  and  here  it  ts,  if  you  will  only  take  it."  It  is  as  the 
assured  possessor  of  a  divine  revelation,  or  a  divine  institute, 
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that  the  speaker  feels  authorized  to  answer  thus  :  with  that 
faultless  model  before  him,  he  can  test  the  defective  con- 
ceptions of  other  men,  and  see  how  far  down  they  lie,  as 
the  human  inevitably  must,  below  the  superhuman.  Strange 
that  the  guides  of  the  world  should  lose  their  way  by  such 
self-deception  !  Doubtless,  a  Divine  communication  must 
tell  what  in  itself  is  purely  true  and  good ;  and  the  spirits, 
if  such  there  be,  into  which  it  thus  passes,  must,  in  regard 
to  it,  be  in  perfect  unison.  But  when  committed  to  us  men 
as  its  custodians,  it  enters  finite  conditions,  and  incurs  all 
the  liabilities  of  a  fallible  nature :  shrinking  with  the  con- 
traction, finding  room  with  the  expansion,  of  the  capacities 
it  occupies.  And  the  richer  and  ampler  its  contents  may 
be,  as  befits  the  infinite  pouring  into  the  finite,  so  much  the 
larger  and  the  more  certain  must  be  the  scope  for  variation, 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  souls  it  seeks,  and  the 
growth  of  thought  through  successive  ages.  With  resources 
for  meeting  the  soul  in  all  its  possibilities,  it  will  come  into 
contact,  as  history  unfolds,  now  with  this  susceptibility,  now 
with  that ;  though  still  reserving  its  plenitude  till  "  we  all 
come  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ." 

Moreover,  in  an  historical  revelation  it  is  only  the  primary 
movement  that  can  complete  itself  by  immediate  descent 
of  Divine  into  human  thought.  All  ulterior  transmission 
must  be  through  the  vehicle  of  language,  whether  oral 
between  co-present  men,  or  written  for  delivery  from  age  to 
age.  For  us,  all  the  gift  of  God  in  Christ  is  conveyed  to 
our  comprehension  through  the  Scriptures ;  from  the  study 
and  comparison  of  which  it  has  to  be  gathered  by  rational 
analysis  and  combination.  In  this  process  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  our  own  finite  faculties,  and  cannot  escape  their 
liabilities  to  err ;  and  the  results  which  emerge  have  no 
higher  certainty  than  may  attach  to  human  inference  and 
interpretation.  When,  of  two  equally  competent  students, 
one  finds,  in  the  records  of  the  Primitive  Church,  a  hier- 
archy of  spiritual  officers,  and  the  other  an  equality,  the 
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tenure  of  their  respective  convictions  is  exactly  the  same ; 
and  for  a  decisive  verification  they  must  wait  for  further 
evidence.  Each  interpreter  must  feel  a  full  personal 
assurance  of  having  hold  on  a  revealed  intent ;  but  neither 
has  any  warrant  for  disparaging  the  corresponding  assurance 
in  the  other,  and  saying  "  I  have  the  mind  of  Christ ;  you 
have  only  your  own."  To  justify  such  an  attitude  it  would 
be  needful,  not  only  for  the  objective  matter  on  which 
thought  is  directed,  to  be  divine,  but  for  the  thinker's  own 
procedure  to  be  also  divine.  In  other  words,  before  you 
speak  thus,  you  must  have,  or  be,  an  infallible  interpreter. 
Short  of  this,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  exclusive  claim 
of  divine  authority  on  behalf  of  any  one  body  of  Christian 
institutes  and  doctrines  as  against  others,  and  no  title  to 
denounce  them  as  heresy  or  apostasy.  The  demeanour  of 
assured  "  orthodoxy "  towards  "  the  heterodox,"  of  the 
"  catholic "  towards  the  "  excommunicate,"  is  without 
excuse.  The  temper  which  it  betrays  has  its  root  in  intel- 
lectual illusion,  and  its  fruit  in  moral  arrogance. 

Never  is  this  tendency  more  misplaced  than  when,  as  a 
supposed  "  inseparable  accident "  of  office,  it  infuses  itself 
into  a  mind  else  the  congenial  home  of  all  Christian  graces. 
Nothing  can  sit  less  well  on  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester than  the  air  which  his  ecclesiastical  authority  has 
recently  obliged  him  to  assume  towards  Canon  Wilberforce, 
and  still  more  than  the  reasons  he  gives  for  prohibiting 
intercommunion  with  Dissenters.  The  Anglican  Church, 
he  tells  us,  stands  on  a  totally  different  level  from  any  other 
community  of  Christians,  being  the  res  ipsissima  which 
Christ  himself  primitively  instituted,  and  which  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore  unique,  Divine,  the  one 
visible  body  in  organic  union  with  the  Head  ;  whereas  the 
Nonconformist  organizations  are  mere  human  institutions, 
and  can  offer  only  what  is  in  the  gift  of  the  members'  will. 
The  difference  is  that  between  Church  and  not-Church, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  ministers  of  the  former  to  have 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  those  of  the  latter.  This,  the 
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bishop  says,  is  the  primary  assumption  on  which  his  Church* 
is  founded.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  also  the  principle 
on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  founded,  and  it  is 
valid,  as  an  exclusive  charter,  either  for  both,  or  else  for 
neither.  After  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that 
Bishop  and  Presbyter  must  both  of  them  step  down  from 
their  oracular  platform  and  discuss  their  difference  humbly 
together,  as  a  matter  of  historical  criticism  and  scholarly 
exegesis. 

A  second  principle  which  the  Bishop  finds  at  the  base 
of  his  Church  is  this, — that  the  divine  institution,  being  in 
contact  with  "  human  elements,"  has  not  been  preserved,, 
throughout  its  transmission,  free  from  error,  but  "  has  run 
into  excessive  and  unhealthy  growths,"  needing  the  Refor- 
mation to  "  prune  "  them  and  restore  its  purity  ;  and  in 
England  this  was  done  with  such  discriminative  wisdom  as 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  primitive  model.  It  is  plain  that 
the  human  liabilities  let  in  by  this  second  principle  destroy 
the  divine  guarantee  claimed  in  the  first.  If,  in  one  age, 
the  custodians  of  the  Church  can  misconstrue  its  functions, 
and  claim  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  what  is  to  secure  us- 
against  its  having  gone  wrong  in  another,  the  "  human 
elements  "  being  never  absent  ? 

Why  is  it  not  as  competent  for  the  Presbyterian  to  treat 
Episcopacy  as  an  "  unhealthy  growth,"  as  for  the  Bishop  to 
apply  the  "pruning"  knife  to  transubstantiation  ?  If  at 
the  Reformation  the  human  faculties  rediscovered  and 
re-erected  the  pure  Church,  had  they  nothing  to  do  with  its 
first  organization  and  growth  ?  Had  they  one  whit  less  or 
more  concern  with  the  creation  of  one  type  of  Christian 
community  than  of  another?  In  whatever  sense  one  of 
these  is  a  "  human  institution,"  in  the  same  sense  is  every 
other.  They  are  all  of  them  products  of  different  human 
judgments  upon  the  same  data :  in  whatever  sense  one  of 
them  is  formed  in  realization  of  a  divine  model,  in  the 
same  sense  is  every  other ;  and  for  any  one  to  plant  itself 
at  a  supernatural  elevation  above  the  rest,  is  not  less  out  of 
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place  than  for  one  decipherer  of  a  fragmentary  or  ambiguous 
inscription  to  assume  papal  airs  towards  differing  fellow- 
interpreters.  This  common  tenure  of  all  our  varying 
beliefs,  that  they  are  simply  so  many  human  interpretations 
of  divine  things,  you  can  no  more  escape  than  you  can 
jump  off  your  own  shadow.  The  more  we  learn  to  live 
together  humbly  and  trustingly  on  these  terms,  each 
following  out  his  own  sanctities  with  the  least  possible 
chafing  against  those  of  others,  the  sooner  shall  we  find  the 
secret  by-ways  by  which  these  sanctities  all  run  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  carry  us  past  the  subtleties  of  churches  to 
the  very  mind  of  Christ. 

The  subjective  character  of  an  individual's  theological 
judgments,  and  their  consequent  precariousness,  is  seldom 
denied.  But,  from  the  stress  laid  on  the  continuity  and 
concurrent  acceptance  of  the  same  beliefs,  it  seems  to  be 
imagined  that  some  escape  is  afforded  from  infirmity  to-day 
by  its  persistence  to-morrow,  and  from  aberration  in  each 
by  assent  in  a  crowd.  This  is  intelligible  in  the  Roman 
Catholic,  who  assumes  a  supernatural  guidance  of  every 
oecumenical  council  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  it  only  needs  to  be 
rendered  credible  by  adequate  evidence.  In  the  absence  of 
this,  and  under  the  admission  of  "  unhealthy  growths  "  and 
impaired  "  purity,"  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  is  gained  in 
security  for  truth,  but  only  in  scale  of  voting  power,  by 
removing  the  issue  from  the  private  chamber  to  the  public 
assembly.  In  the  consensus  ecdesiasticus  the  appeal  only 
passes  from  an  individual  to  a  multiform  fallibility  ;  which 
is  apt  to  be  a  more  dangerous  force,  in  proportion  as  a 
cumulative  wave  of  prejudice  and  passion  driven  by  a 
sweeping  Zeitgeist  is  more  formidable  than  the  ripples  of 
individual  idiosyncracy. 

To  one  who  looks  on  every  partial  variety  of  Christian 
faith  as  secreting  within  it  some  living  seed  of  truth  and 
good,  the  history  of  the  Church  presents  no  more  humiliating 
descent  than  from  the  sublime  idea  of  "  Catholicity," — the 
universal  uplooking  and  uplifting  of  regenerate  humanity 
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to  God, — to  the  actual  process  by  which  the  contents  of  the 
word  "  Catholic  "  have  been  determined.  To  the  thought 
itself  pure  expression  was  given  by  the  well-known  rule, 
"Ut  id  teneamus  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab 
omnibus  creditum  est."*  Yet,  in  the  application,  the 
ubique  excludes  the  whole  Eastern  Church  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Goths  ;  the  semper  blots  out  the  two  infant  centuries 
of  Christendom,  ere  it  had  yet  passed  beyond  the  At8a^7) 
TOOI/  8a>SeKa  aTroordXcoi/ ;  and  its  ab  omnibus  flings  into  the 
outer  darkness  innumerable  swarms  of  excommunicants, — 
Donatists,  Arians,  Monophysites,  Albigenses,  Hussites,— 
down  to  the  miscellaneous  host  through  which  the  Refor- 
mation has  re-evangelized  the  old  world  and  created  the  new. 
This  narrowed  "  universality,"  gained  by  the  arts  of  party 
conflict,  is  all  the  "  orbis  terrarum  "  to  which  Rome  appeals. 
Thus,  by  a  perverse  contradiction,  the  term  Catholic  obtains 
definition  of  its  contents  by  a  perpetual  expulsion  of 
minorities,  each  in  turn,  as  it  arises,  driven  away  with  the 
brand  of  anathema  ;  and  the  Church's  Unity  is  the  residual 
product  of  a  ceaseless  consecration  of  antipathies  expended 
upon  an  ever-fresh  batch  of  outcasts.  The  process,  Baxter 
would  say,  is  a  continuous  "  robbing  Christ  of  some  portion 
of  his  flock."  The  catholicity  thus  formed  is  a  cumulus  of 
execrations,  and  its  Church  is  built  of  "  stones  of  stumbling 
and  rocks  of  offence." 

The  time  has  come  to  throw  open  mind  and  heart  to  a 
truer  catholicity  than  this, — to  one  which  shall  be  inclusive 
instead  of  exclusive ;  which  shall  find  its  sanctuary  brighter 
and  warmer  for  the  new  lights  of  thought  and  waves  of 
feeling  that  flow  into  it ;  and  shall  rejoice  to  see  some 
una wakened  portion  of  our  people  caught  up  by  an  unlooked- 
for  inrush  of  the  "  Spirit  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  and 
plunged  into  a  new  baptism  of  conversion  ;  and  shall  be 
able  to  welcome  the  movement  as  a  gain  of  fresh  territory 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

"  Unity  "  is  the  secret  soul  of  both  these  catholicities ; 
*  Vincentius  :  "  Commonitorium,"  cap.  iii. 
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perverted,  in  the  "  exclusive,"  by  the  postulate  of  "  uni- 
formity"; perfected,  in  the  "inclusive,"  by  the  irresistible 
development  of  "  varieties."  The  historical  crisis  in  which 
Providence  handed  us  over  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
so  deepened  and  widened  our  spiritual  problem,  was  the 
Reformation  period ;  which  opened  indeed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  has  not  even  yet  delivered  all  its  contents. 
It  was  easy  to  be  uniform  in  rite  and  doctrine,  so  long  as 
the  comparatively  childish  and  passive  mind  of  our  Christian 
populations  was  dependent  on  outward  authority  for  a 
dictated  theology,  repeated  by  rote  and  incorporated  in 
habits  ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  such  reverence  as  was 
congenial  to  that  stage  of  character  settled  upon  the  system 
en  bloC)  and  forbade  the  slightest  loosening  of  its  solidity. 
But  when,  later  in  the  European  day,  that  system  fell 
under  the  intense  focus  of  reflective  reason  or  conscience, 
slowly  climbing  to  its  meridian,  its  cohesion  yielded ;  the 
startling  magnitude  of  its  contents  became  apparent,  and 
their  many-sided  aspects  played  with  distributed-  power 
upon  the  quickened  spirits  of  men.  The  objective  force 
of  dogma  is  conservative,  not  creative  :  it  is  the  influence 
of  a  constant  picture,  looking  at  you  with  the  same  face, 
not  of  a  living  experience  through  which  you  pass ;  and 
it  is  sure  to  give  way  when  a  reaction  upon  it  arises 
from  enlarged  self-consciousness  and  penetrating  thought. 
Hence,  when  the  Reformation  spread  the  Scriptures  be- 
neath the  waking  eye  of  Europe,  the  one  overpowering 
impression  everywhere  left  was,  of  the  inwardness  of  the 
religion  of  Christ ;  under  the  influence  of  which  sacraments 
were  cancelled  or  reinterpreted,  and  the  mediating  priest 
superseded,  and  doctrine  centred  on  the  relation  of  the 
redeemed  soul  to  God.  The  incongruity  of  the  old  "  uni- 
formity" superstition  with  this  creative  change  long  re- 
mained,— nay,  still  remains, — unrealized  ;  and  it  went  on 
trying  its  hand  at  all  sorts  of  symbolical  books,  the  multi- 
plication and  contradictions  of  which  drew  upon  them  the 
reproaches  and  derision  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  concen- 
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trated  in  Bossuet's  "Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises  Pro- 
testantes."  On  the  principle  of  the  "exclusive  catholicity  " 
demanding  "  uniformity,"  the  book  is  unanswerable.  The 
true  reply  is  missed,  till  you  resort  to  the  "  inclusive 
catholicity,"  and  claim  as  a  blessing  what  is  thrown  at  you 
as  a  reproach.  "  You  upbraid  us  with  the  '  variations  of 
Protestants  ? '  Yes,  we  vary,  and  shall  vary,  so  long  as 
finite  faculties  can  be  in  touch  with  only  one  part  at  a  time 
of  the  infinite  truth  and  beauty  and  good  :  and  the  differ- 
ences which  you  count  against  us  are,  in  their  very  number, 
the  best  witnesses  for  us  ;  showing  at  how  many  points  the 
divine  message  finds  contact  with  us,  speaks  to  our  thoughts, 
and  throbs  through  our  life." 

The  unity  which  is  still  possible,  I  do  not  say  in  spite  of 
this  variety,  but  as  the  pervading  principle  of  this  variety, 
is  certainly  not  the  same  with  the  prior  exclusion  of  Dissent. 
It  is  no  longer  a  unity  of  opinion  ;  it  is  now  a  unity  of  faith 
— i.e.,  it  is  not  a  coincidence  in  the  subjective  judgments  of 
a  plurality  of  persons,  but  a  direction  of  them  all,  in  the 
absence  of  visible  coincidence,  upon  the  same  infinite 
object,  the  centre  of  all  that  is  holy,  just,  and  true  in  itself 
and  in  every  soul  that  owns  them.  It  is  a  consciousness 
that  we  "  know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part,"  and  that, 
from  the  several  stations  of  our  geocentric  position,  all  our 
views  of  heavenly  things  need  a  correction  for  parallax 
which  we  cannot  make ;  and  a  faith  that  the  seeming  dis- 
cordances of  our  trust  and  prayer  feel  their  way  into  tune 
as  they  ascend,  and  harmoniously  meet  in  the  All-perfect 
Presence  which  they  seek.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
different  communions  virtually  say  to  one  another,  "  We 
doubtless  divide  the  truth  among  us,  as  it  is  given  us,  and 
as  we  severally  need  and  can  appropriate  it, — you,  this  part ; 
and  we,  that."  This  is  a  relation  which  admits  of  profound 
sympathy  and  the  most  beneficent  co-operation.  But 
when  one  of  the  communion  quits  the  level  pavement  of 
the  common  worship,  and  mounts  its  high-altar  steps,  and 
says  to  the  rest,  "  You  doubtless  have  each  a  part  of  the 
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truth,  much  mixed;  but  we  have  the  whole  of  it,  quite 
pure ; "  this  is  a  self-assertion  of  "  legitimacy,"  a  brandish- 
ing of  the  "white  flag,"  which  puts  an  end  to  every  "con- 
stitutional" guarantee,  and  gives  warning  that  the  only 
choice  is  between  deposition  and  absolutism.  What  hope 
can  you  have  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  another, 
when  you  begin  by  requiring  entire  surrender  on  his  part  ? 
In  spite  of  some  discouraging  symptoms,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  existing  Church  of  England  will  consent  to  be  the 
victim  of  such  obscurantism.  And  if  she  will  take  the 
only  tenable  ground,  foregoing  her  tacitly  assumed  patent 
of  infallibility,  and  accepting  her  Protestant  parallelism 
with  other  Christian  communions  in  this  country,  her  diffi- 
culties may  be  removed,  and  a  prospect  opened  to  her  of  a 
real  hegemony  far  more  dignified  and  far  better  secured 
than  will  ever  be  conceded  to  her  as  the  ecclesiastical  heir 
of  the  Apostles. 

The  adjustments  needed  for  this  end  have  been  long 
delayed.  In  a  certain  theoretic  sense  they  were  due  at 
the  Restoration  ;  for  then,  more  definitely  than  at  any  other 
date,  was  the  crisis  of  the  English  struggle  between  the 
exclusive  and  the  inclusive  catholicity.  For  upwards  of 
no  years,  the  composite  forces  which  made  up  the  old 
religious  uniformity  had  lost  their  equilibrium,  and  been  in 
strife  together, — always,  however,  with  a  view  to  a  continued 
ecclesiastical  unity,  though  not  the  same  unity  as  before. 
The  ideal  of  what  the  English  Church  should  be  was  far 
from  being  identical  in  the  different  parties  to  the  projected 
settlement.  The  Anglicans  wanted  to  save  more  from  the 
past ;  the  Puritans,  to  lighten  the  sacred  ark  for  its  future 
course  by  more  freely  throwing  over  its  excessive  burden  of 
rite  and  dogma.  The  quarrel  was  about  the  form  which 
should  be  given  to  the  One  Church  in  England,  and  no  one 
demanded  liberty  for  the  co-existence  of  several.  Whether 
there  was  ever,  during  that  intense  agitation  of  religious 
minds,  any  possible  via  media  which,  had  it  only  been 
found,  might  have  realized  the  contemplated  end,  is  very 
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doubtful.  The  influence  of  the  continental  divines  and 
controversies,  the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  religious  mind,  the  exasperation  of  ecclesiastical  by 
political  disaffection,  combined  to  produce  irreconcilable 
fanaticisms,  and  to  silence  the  counsels  of  moderation.  At 
all  events,  the  course  pursued  on  the  return  of  Charles  II. 
turned  the  scale,  and  by  violently  enforcing  uniformity 
rendered  it  for  ever  impossible.  The  powers  of  ecclesias- 
tical cohesion  were  overstrained ;  the  pressure  upon  con- 
sciences was  intolerable ;  the  English  Christendom  was 
broken  in  pieces,  and  from  that  moment  took  its  separate 
lines  of  development,  and  bespoke  distinct  centres  of  com- 
munion. Had  there  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1662  a 
statesman  of  large  and  calm  wisdom, — a  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
instead  of  a  Clarendon, — he  might  have  seen  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  substituting  the  inclusive  Catho- 
licism for  the  exclusive ;  and,  instead  of  repeating  the 
criminal  folly  of  persecuting  exemplary  citizens  and  trusted 
pastors  of  the  people,  might  have  allowed  the  English 
Christendom  to  organize  itself  upon  its  separate  axes,  each 
traced  from  the  same  invisible  Head,  and  supporting  by 
their  attraction  similar  spheres  of  realized  righteousness. 
Had  this  been  done,  we  should  long  ago  have  had  that  best 
economy  of  spiritual  energy  in  which  each  worshipper's  piety 
is  brightest,  because  in  its  own  natural  home,  and  yet  most 
open  to  fellow-feeling  with  the  several  comrades,  who, 
marching  by  converging  roads,  meet  him  on  the  same 
battlefield  against  the  hosts  of  sin  and  darkness.  Late 
though  it  be  for  a  duty  so  great  and  simple,  nevertheless, 
if  we  "  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  it  may  yet 
be  done.  We  cannot,  and  we  need  not,  dissolve  or  change 
our  separate  communions,  or  in  any  way  weaken  our  loyalty 
to  them.  But  why  not  cluster  them  all  together,  as  con- 
federated members  of  a  common  country, — a  divine  com- 
monwealth, with  plenty  of  human  work  claiming  the  heart 
and  hand  of  all  ?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislative 
measure  which  I  now  propose  to  explain  and  recommend. 
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To  guard  the  reader  against  certain  natural  but  erroneous 
preconceptions,  I  will  first  refer  to  some  ends,  often  in 
favour  with  Church  reformers,  at  which  the  present  scheme 
does  not  aim. 

Its  object  is  not  to  "  liberalize  "  the  existing  Church  of 
England,  or  widen  the  entrance  to  its  ministry,  by  reducing 
its  formularies  to  the  expression  of  "  what  is  common  to  all 
Christians."  Its  supporters  are  aware  how  little  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  this  age  would  be  such  an  imitation  of  the 
attempts  at  "  comprehension  "  made  by  Tillotson  and  re- 
vived by  Blackburne.  They  have  no  faith  in  a  latitudin- 
arian  neutrality  and  silence  towards  articles  of  belief 
blended  in  many  minds  with  the  very  essence  of  devotion ; 
and  therefore  no  desire  to  limit  in  any  way  the  doctrinal 
and  ritual  terms  which  the  members  of  a  religious  body 
may  deem  indispensable  to  their  communion.  The  pro- 
posed enactment  does  not  prescribe  any  alteration  in  this 
respect.  True,  it  repeals  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  which  at 
present  define  and  enforce  for  the  Established  Church  the 
contents  of  its  faith  and  the  conditions  of  its  worship. 
But  the  legal  control  thus  relinquished  by  the  State  is 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  Church  itself, 
which,  in  the.  exercise  of  new  constitutional  powers,  may 
either  retain  its  formularies  as  they  are,  or  from  time  to 
time  modify  them  as  may  seem  best.  Complete  freedom, 
whether  for  conservation  or  for  reform,  is  thus  secured. 
But,  lest  that  freedom,  in  its  early  exercise,  should  unfairly 
press  upon  the  existing  clergy,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall 
not  be  bound  to  anything  beyond  the  engagements  into 
which  they  entered  at  their  ordination.  By  this  course 
Parliament  is  not  asked,  as  it  was  in  the  old  "  comprehen- 
sion Bills,"  for  the  "  doctrinal  legislation "  from  which 
political  men  shrink,  and  for  which,  indeed,  a  House  of 
Commons  containing  samples  of  all  beliefs  and  non-beliefs 
is  no  fit  assembly.  By  discharging  from  the  Statute-book  the 
one  great  example  of  such  legislations,  the  law-makers'  aver- 
sion to  it  is  finally  satisfied.  They  take  leave  of  it  for  ever. 
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Again,  it  is  not  proposed  to  throw  preferment  to  benefices 
open  to  non-Episcopalians,  or  to  confer  a  legal  right  upon 
either  them  or  the  clergy  to  occupy  each  other's  pulpits, 
irrespectively  of  the  rules  of  their  own  communions.  In 
these  respects  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
would  remain  exactly  as  it  is,  until  its  own  representative 
Synod  thought  fit  to  change  it. 

Again,  it  is  not  proposed  to  disendow  the  Church,  or 
to  divert  its  estates  and  revenues  to  purposes  alien  from 
their  intended  destination.  On  the  contrary,  the  main 
design,  in  regard  to  temporalities,  is  to  save  the  whole  of 
that  endowment  for  the  united  Christian  culture  of  the 
English  people,  and  in  doing  so  to  make  no  change  in  its 
mode  of  application  except  such  as,  on  the  legal  principal 
of  $v  pres,  the  courts  of  justice  constantly  prescribe,  in  order 
to  keep  alive  the  essence  of  an  old  intent  under  new  and 
unforeseen  conditions.  The  ancient  donors  (Saxon  and 
Norman)  whose  voluntary  gifts  instituted  that  endowment, 
lived  and  died  in  presence  of  one  only  Church  as  their 
total  local  Christendom,  and  could  exercise  no  preference 
among  its  future  and  unsuspected  differentiations ;  and  no 
one  can  say  how  they  would  have  been  affected  towards 
the  several  Reformation  developments,  had  they  lived  on 
to  experience  them.  Their  endowment  then  stands  in  an 
impartial  relation  to  the  religious  growths  of  later  times, 
and  must  be  taken  as  conferred  upon  the  entire  Christen- 
dom of  England :  and  on  that  earlier  estate,  formed  prior 
to  the  division  of  one  communion  into  several,  bodies  of 
Puritan  descent  or  character  have  as  legitimate  a  claim  as 
the  Anglican.  That  they  were  banished  from  all  participa- 
tion in  it,  and  otherwise  treated  as  outcasts,  must  in  this 
view  be  regarded  as  a  wrongful  forfeiture  :  none  the  less, 
that  they  themselves,  had  they  been  in  the  ascendant, 
would  probably  have  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
Anglicans.  This  wrong  the  present  scheme  proposes,  not 
indeed  to  repair,  but  simply  to  terminate,  by  now  at  last 
admitting  the  excluded  to  their  just  share.  The  process  is 
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analogous  to  the  removal  of  an  attainder,  and  reversion  of 
a  sequestered  estate. 

This  claim,  however,  applies  not  to  the  whole  of  the 
endowment,  but  only  to  such  portion  as  grew  up  while  the 
Church  was  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  the  nation. 
From  the  moment  when,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it 
ceased  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  English  Christendom 
and  identified  itself  exclusively  with  the  Episcopalian  branch 
of  it,  all  gifts  and  bequests  made  to  it,  as  so  defined, 
must  have  been  intended  for  it  in  its  legal  form,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  varieties  of  Nonconformity.  Whatever 
increment  the  Church  property  has  received  by  gift  or 
bequest  since  1662,  constitutes  a  special  endowment  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church. 

By  this  arrangement  the  position  is  made  good,  that  no 
diversion  is  contemplated  from  the  intended  purpose  of  the 
ecclesiastical  estate. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  proposed  to  place  the  present 
Church  of  England,  while  still  subject  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  at  the  disposal,  parish  by  parish, 
of  popularly  elected  parochial  board's,  which  shall  have  a 
voice  in  appointing  the  clergy,  shall  regulate  the  services, 
and  control  the  building  and  the  funds,  and  even,  perhaps,, 
(as  has  been  suggested),  hand  over  the  church  to  any 
religious  body  that  can  contrive  to  get  a  majority  of  votes. 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  supposed  legal  fiction 
(which  Earl  Selborne  shows  to  have  no  existence)  that  every 
English  subject  is  "  constitutionally "  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  such  a  principle  was  ever  known 
to  the  law,  it  either  meant  no  more  than  that  the  church 
was  open  to  any  one  who  chose  to  seek  its  services,  and 
the  churchyard  accessible  for  the  burial  of  any  deceased 
parishioner ;  or  it  was  the  expression  of  an  enforced  con- 
formity, recognizing  no  man  as  a  citizen  unless  he  were  a 
conforming  Churchman.  In  any  case  it  has  become,  under 
present  social  conditions,  such  an  empty  unreality  as  to 
bring  to  certain  ruin  any  construction  built  upon  it.  So 
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long  as  the  nation  and  the  Church  were  co-extensive,  the 
parochial  organization  naturally  served  for  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes  :  the  rates  voted  by  the  ratepayers 
went  in  part  to  secular  uses — e.g.,  to  relieve  the  poor ;  in 
part  to  ecclesiastical — e.g.,  to  repair  and  cleanse  the  church, 
to  provide  its  furniture,  to  keep  the  churchyard  ;  and  those 
who  subscribed  the  common  fund  had  rightly  the  election 
of  the  churchwarden  to  administer  it.  But  with  the 
extension  of  Nonconformity  arose  resistance  to  the 
application  of  public  rates  to  Church  purposes,  and  the 
compulsory  levy  of  them  ceased  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
with  what  justice  those  who  have  thrown  off  the  obligation 
can  now  be  re-instated  in  the  corresponding  power,  not 
without  enormous  increase  of  its  range.  The  parochial 
Nonconformists,  having  washed  their  hands  of  their  local 
ecclesiastical  responsibilities,  and  procured  legal  recognition 
of  their  exemption,  it  is  too  late  to  invite  them  back  again, 
in  order  to  overpower  the  bond  fide  Churchmen  in  the 
control  of  their  religious  services  and  interior  affairs.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  flagrant  and  irritating  wrong 
than  the  drowning  of  the  habitual  worshippers'  voice  in 
regard  to  matters  of  such  deep  interest  to  them,  by  bring- 
ing to  the  poll  a  mixed  multitude,  not,  only  of  Dissenters, 
but  of  the  non-religious  who  have  nothing  to  guide  them 
but  anti-clerical  antipathies.  Having  once  entered  on  the 
policy  of  severing  the  civil  functions  of  the  parochial  area 
from  the  ecclesiastical,  we  must  go  through  with  it,  and 
surrender  the  administration  of  the  offices  and  resources  of  its 
Episcopal  church  to  the  real  members,  on  whom  the  whole 
local  charges  are  already  thrown. 

The  injustice  of  this  parochial  democracy  has  the  less 
excuse  on  account  of  its  obvious  inefficiency.  So  long  as 
the  Acts  of  Uniformity  are  left  on  the  Statute-book,  and  so 
long  as  advowsons  and  rights  of  presentation  remain,  the 
bishops,  the  churchwardens,  the  patrons,  are  bound  by 
restrictions  and  invested  with  privileges  which  leave  no 
appreciable  latitude  for  change  in  the  services,  the  personal 
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appointments,  or  the  finances;  nor  could  any  important 
proposal  be  made  which  did  not  trench  on  some  existing 
right  or  obligation.  The  favourite  escape  from  this 
difficulty — viz.,  by  appeal  to  the  bishop, — does  not  seem 
well-advised  ;  for  what  can  be  more  dangerous  in  itself  and 
more  embarrassing  to  him  than  to  vest  in  him  a  dispensing 
power  over  the  law  which  it  is  his  office  at  once  to  obey 
and  to  administer  ? 

On    this    dispensing    power    the    Parochial    reformers 
apparently  rely  for  that  "gradual  relaxation  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,"  which  they  prefer  to  its  repeal ;  for  how  can  a 
law  still  in  force  be  "gradually  relaxed,"  unless  by  judicial 
suspense  of  its  provisions  or  connivance  at  its  violation  ? 
When  the  new  rights  claimed  for  the  Parochial  Board  clash 
with  some  clause  in  the  statute  of  1662,  are  they  to  have 
the  effect  (non  obstante  Episcopo)  of  so  far  annulling  it? 
Is  it  thus  to  become  possible  for  a  parish  of  Broad-church 
sympathies  to  drop  the   recital  of    the  creeds  ?    or,  if  of 
Puritan  proclivities,  to  remove  the  liturgy  in  favour  of  free 
prayer?    or,  if   afraid  of  priestly  pretensions,  to  dispense 
with  "  Holy  orders  "  in  the  incumbent  ?  or,  if  sacerdotally- 
minded,  to  set  up  the    confessional?    or,    if  prevailingly 
secularist,  to  secure  the  living  and  its  pulpit  for  a  lecture 
against  all  religions  ?     To  enter  upon  a  process  of  this  kind 
would  be  to  whittle  away  the  Act  of  Uniformity  bit  by  bit ; 
to   destroy  the  self-identity  of  the  Institution  to  which  it 
gives  shape ;  and  to  substitute  for  it,  not  any  larger  unity, 
but  a  chaos  of  conflicting  tendencies,  comparable  only  with 
the  mediaeval  feuds  and  factions  of  the  Italian  cities.     Even 
if  the  veto  of  a  resolute  bishop  here  and  there  availed  to 
baffle  the  innovators  and  uphold  the  historic  law,  it  would 
be  at  the  qost  of  a  struggle  hardly  less  deplorable.     To  set 
popular  feeling  upon  the  strain,  pulling  in  all  directions, — 
this  way  in  one  parish,  that  way  in  another, — upon  an  iron- 
bound  Church  that  cannot  yield,  can  produce  nothing  but 
an  angry  and  fruitless  expenditure  of  strength. 

If  the  new  parochial  action  were  not  made  conditional 
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on  episcopal  consent,  an  absolute  power  would  rest  in 
every  parish  of  repealing  within  its  bounds  whatever  part 
it  pleased  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Or  rather,  as  every 
unconditional  right  created  cancels,  eo  ipso,  the  prior 
restriction  which  excluded  it,  that  Act  collapses  on  the 
day  which  legalizes  the  Parochial  Boards.  Which  is  better, 
this  indirect  repeal,  which  breaks  up  an  old  order  into  the 
hopeless  disorder  of  fourteen  thousand  autonomous 
councils,  each  moving  on  its  own  line  of  variation,  or  a 
direct  repeal  by  a  legislature  careful  not  to  part  with  the 
old  order  without  providing  for  a  systematic  organization  of 
the  new  ? 

For  these  reasons  the  proposed  Bill  freely  surrenders  the 
whole  of  the  parish  and  district  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  provides  for  an  entire 
separation  of  the  ecclesiastical  management  from  the 
functions  of  the  parochial  civil  administration.  This  will 
assimilate  the  smallest  ecclesiastical  area, — the  single  church 
with  its  worshippers, — to  all  the  larger  circles  within  which  it 
is  embraced,  and  in  which  there  is  no  confusing  mixture 
of  secular  with  spiritual  functions.  The  whole  series  will 
be  ecclesiastical.  The  rector's  or  vicar's  own  real  flock  will 
constitute  the  primary  unit  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
system.  A  number  of  these  will  form  the  constituents  of  a 
rural  deanery ;  and  by  referring  each  larger  term,  as  it 
arises,  to  a  higher  group,  we  arrive  at  the  archdeaconry,  the 
diocese,  the  province ;  each  with  its  own  representative 
body,  and  all  culminating  in  a  General  Synod,  with  full 
powers  to  determine  and  modify  at  discretion  the  whole 
system  of  Church  order  and  life. 

Having  cleared  the  proposals  of  the  National  Church 
Association  from  the  cognate  aims  which  they  do  not 
include,  I  proceed  to  their  positive  contents. 

The  first  projected  step  in  the  plan  of  action,  the  prior 
condition  of  its  ulterior  and  chief  aim,  shall  be  described 
by  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  in  spite  of  the  easy  indifference 
with  which  he  dismisses  it.  "  Disestablishment,"  he 
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says,  "  without  disendowment,  a  renunciation  by  the  State  of 
such  powers  of  control  as  are  involved  in  Establishment, 
without  a  total  or  large  secularization  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Church,  is  a  .measure  which  nobody  now  proposes,  and 
which  I  therefore  need  not  consider."*  The  reason  why 
"  nobody  now  proposes  "  to  separate  disestablishment  from 
disendowment  is,  that  under  the  discipline  of  the  Liberation 
Society  everybody  has  been  taught,  if  not  to  fuse  the  two 
ideas  into  one  mass,  at  least  to  couple  them  like  chain-shot 
that  must  always  fly  together.  The  popular  Nonconformist 
conception  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  State-created  or 
State-selected  and  State-endowed  institution,  set  up  by  pro- 
fane intrusion  of  secular  power  into  spiritual  relations, 
mixes  up  historical  error  and  illusory  theory  into  one  huge 
prejudice,  in  which  accurate  distinction  is  lost :  with  the 
effect  of  misdirecting  all  practical  effort  at  reform  upon  the 
sweeping  project  now  struck  down  by  Lord  Selborne's 
assault.  To  him,  doubtless,  it  is  no  unwelcome  thing,  at 
his  point  of  view,  to  give  the  coup  de  grace,  by  an  easy 
stroke  at  a  single  neck,  to  both  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment together,  and  to  leave  his  beloved  Anglican 
Church  undisturbed  in  her  lonely  ascendency.  But  those 
who  find  no  warrant  for  that  ascendency  cannot  accept  it 
as  the  sole  surviving  alternative,  and  on  looking  out  for 
another  may  perhaps  alight  upon  it  by  the  discriminative 
act  of  approving  disestablishment  and  rejecting  disendow- 
ment. This  will  become  plain,  if  we  fix  exactly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  chief  words. 

A  Church  is  not  established,  so  long  as  the  rules  of  its 
constitution  and  procedure  are  voluntary,  framed,  accepted, 
and  administered  by  its  members  under  stipulated  sanctions. 
The  engagements  involved  in  membership  are  simply 
matters  of  private  contract. 

A  Church  becomes  established,  whenever  the  rules  of  its 
constitution  and  procedure, — in  other  words,  its  ecclesiastical 
Jaws, — are  taken  up  into  the  civil  law  of  a  State ;  before 
*  "Defence  of  the  Church  of  England,"  p.  72. 
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the  judicature  of  which    alleged  violations   of   them   are 
brought  as  public  offences,  punishable  by  enacted  penalties. 

Where  the  Statute-book  is  thus  enlarged  by  incorporating 
a  body  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  judicial  system  for  inter- 
preting that  law  and  trying  alleged  transgressions  of  it,  is 
naturally  composed  in  part  of  clerical,  in  part  of  lay  persons 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of  law.  The 
tribunals  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  which,  under  a  purely 
voluntary  constitution,  would  be  mere  committees  of  arbi- 
tration, become  ecclesiastical  courts ;  the  bishops  engaged 
in  them  become  judges;  and  their  lay  assessors  are  selected 
from  a  class  of  experts  in  ecclesiastical  law.  By  the  theory 
of  the  English  Constitution,  it  is  the  Crown  that  presides 
in  every  court  of  justice  in  the  land ;  and  in  virtue  of  the 
division  of  our  whole  corpus  juris  into  the  purely  civil  and 
the  also  ecclesiastical,  the  royal  supremacy  is  usually  named 
under  the  double  expression,  "  Over  all  persons  and  causes 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,"  in  order  to  carry  the  same  sovereign 
presence,  as  sole  fount  of  justice,  on  to  the  bench  of  both 
courts  temporal  and  courts  ecclesiastical.  It  is  really,  how- 
ever, the  same  function,  and  that  purely  civil,  which  the 
Crown  exercises,  and  the  same  law,  and  that  also  civil, 
which  the  Crown  interprets  and  declares,  in  both  instances ; 
for  no  law  ecclesiastical  has  any  entry  there  unless  it  has 
been  made  a  part  of  the  civil  law  ; — in  that  capacity  alone 
does  it  possess  validity.  From  these  constitutional  facts 
the  following  consequences  flow : — 

(1)  To  repeal  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  is  to  throw  out  of 
the  Statute-book  its  portion  of  adopted  ecclesiastical  law ; 
for  any  residue  that  may  be  found  in  other  Acts  is  merely 
dependent  and  subsidiary,  and  must  follow  the  fate  of  the 
constitutive  enactments.     That  repeal,  therefore,  is  disestab- 
lishment— the  farewell  act  in  which  Parliament  takes  leave 
of  the  rather  wayward  spiritual  ward  it  has  controlled  so 
long,  and,  trusting  at  last  her  adult  discretion,  says,  "  Go  in 
peace ! " 

(2)  The  law  of  the  Church  disappearing  from  the  code, 
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there  is  no  further  need  of  a  special  judicature  for  inter- 
preting it,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  drop  of  themselves. 
The  Episcopalian  body,  like  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
Scotland,  will  have  its  own  provisions  for  deciding  on 
alleged  breaches  of  its  rules,  and  visiting  them  with  spiritual 
censures  and  other  liabilities  voluntarily  accepted  in  the 
contract  of  membership.  But  if  the  accused  deems  him- 
self wrongly  judged,  and  able  to  show  either  that  his  act, 
as  charged,  is  compatible  with  his  contract,  or  that  the 
penalty  imposed  is  a  temporal  injury  beyond  its  reach, 
he  can  seek  redress  in  the  civil  courts  which  enforce 
the  observance  of  all  express  engagements.  Thus,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  remains,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
security  for  justice  to  the  accused,  no  less  in  a  disestablished 
Church  than  in  an  established ;  only,  by  the  merging  of 
ecclesiastical  causes  as  a  separate  category,  it  is  the  civil 
shield  which  it  spreads  over  all  who  need  redress. 

(3)  It  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  simple  statement 
that,  when  once  the  State  law  has  divested  itself  of  Church 
law,  and  therefore  leaves  the  Episcopalian  communion  on 
the  same  legal  footing  with  other  branches  of  the  English 
Christendom,  there  is  no  longer  any  plea  for 

(a)  Vesting  the  presentation  to  benefices,  or  the 
nomination  to  bishoprics,  &c.,  in  the  Crown,  or  any 
great  officers  acting  in  a  public  capacity  as  Ministers 
of  State;  or 

(b)  Assigning  to  the  bishops  baronial  rank  and 
legislative  functions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  first  addressing  myself  to  the  Church  problem,  I  was 
prepossessed  by  a  strong  aversion  to  the  idea  of  "disestablish- 
ment ;  "  having  long  perceived  how  unsound  was  the  Non- 
conformist theory  of  the  State,  yet  not  freed  myself  from  its 
confused  conception  of  "  disestablishment."  When  obliged 
to  look  closely  into  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  features  just  enumerated  were  its 
whole  contents ;  and  I  asked  myself,  as  I  now  would  ask 
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my  reader,  whether  there  is  in  it  anything  alarming ;  nay, 
whether  it  would  not  open  a  far  better  future  for  a  living 
and  growing  organ  of  religious  power  than  the  continuance 
(were  that  possible)  of  its  present  law-bound  existence.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one  is  really  content  with  things 
exactly  as  they  are,  or  feels  that,  without  straining  at  the 
present  restrictions,  there  is  room  enough  for  such  flexible 
movement  and  diversity  of  operations  as  would  turn  to  full 
account  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Episcopalian  communion. 
The  signs  of  restiveness  under  too  tight  an  organism  are 
everywhere  manifest,  and  are  a  plain  providential  call  to 
larger  life.  As  it  is,  the  leaders  in  clerical  energy  cannot 
enter  upon  that  larger  life  without  Parliamentary  leave  ;  and 
if  they  carry  their  petition  to  St.  Stephen's,  what  reception 
have  they  to  expect  ?  Political  men  of  all  parties,  it  is 
notorious,  are  irreconcilably  averse  to  any  further  parlia- 
mentary meddling  with  doctrine  and  ritual,  and  will  not 
listen  to  proposals  for  mending  the  law  of  the  Church  : 
they  wait  for  the  great  crisis  which,  as  they  expect,  will  rid 
them  of  the  whole  business ;  and  of  this  crisis  they  have  as 
yet  no  notion,  except  from  the  Liberationist  programme  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  together.  From  so 
rash  a  proceeding  Conservative  and  moderate  politicians  no 
doubt  shrink.  The  reason  they  do  so  is,  that  they  dread 
and  disapprove  the  secularization  of  the  Church  endow- 
ment. But  even  they  share  the  feeling  that  a  chamber  like 
the  House  of  Commons,  composed  indifferently  of  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Nonconformists 
of  all  varieties,  Jews,  and  persons  disowning  all  interest  in 
religion,  is  a  body  not  qualified  to  undertake  a  revision  of 
the  creeds,  ritual,  and  liturgy  of  a  Church  embracing 
Episcopalians  alone.  They  naturally  say:  "You  must  not 
depend  upon  us  any  longer  for  this  sort  of  work,  for  which 
many  of  us  are  quite  unfit.  Set  your  own  spiritual  home 
in  order  ;  the  Church  must  reform  itself  "  Excellent  advice, 
were  it  not  a  little  cruel ;  for  the  Church  simply  cannot  re- 
form itself  by  even  the  smallest  change  of  constitution,  so 
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long  as  Parliament  holds  it  within  the  grasp  of  its  present 
law.  The  very  object  of  the  enactment  now  proposed  is  to 
remove  that  inability.  When  passed,  it  would  be  precisely 
an  enabling  Act,  empowering  the  present  Church  to  reform 
itself  without  foreign  interference  ;  and  till  it  is  passed,  the 
well-meant  advice  is  but  a  poor  mockery.  The  measure 
therefore  indisputably  commends  itself  by  the  following 
important  advantages : — 

(1)  It   meets  and     finally  satisfies   the  settled  political 
aversion  to  further  ecclesiastical  legislation,  by  ridding  the 
Statute-book  of  all  Church  law. 

(2)  In  doing  so,  it  satisfies  all  the  Liberationist  objections 
to  State  intermeddling  in  matters  of  religion,  and  removes 
that  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way. 

(3)  It  sets  the  Episcopalian  Church  free  to  develop  its 
own  life,  and  modify  its  message  and  its  methods  as  new 
conditions  may  recommend. 

(4)  It  effects  these  ends  without  diverting  the  Church 
endowment  from  its  religious  purpose. 

I  ask,  with  some  confidence,  whether  in  this  form  the 
dreaded  "  disestablishment "  would  not  plainly  be  an 
emergence  into  fresher  inspirations  and  more  fruitful  labour  ? 
The  reaction  indeed  into  an  "  unchartered  liberty  "  might 
easily  be  too  strong,  were  it  not  for  one  restraining  limit 
which  yet  remains  to  be  explained.  The  immediate  effect 
of  a  bare  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  would  be,  not 
to  free  the  whole  body  of  Churchmen  for  orderly  self- 
government,  but  simply  to  leave  the  clergy  free  to  follow 
their  own  individual  and  arbitrary  wills,  and  fling  the  ser- 
vices and  ritual  usages  into  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Parliament,  in  relinquishing  its  own  control,  is  bound  to 
substitute  some  other  safeguard  against  this.  The  mode  of 
doing  so  is  obvious.  As  the  control  surrendered  is  that  of 
a  lay  legislature,  so  is  the  control  substituted  properly  found 
in  a  preponderant  lay  representation,  both  in  the  synodical 
constituencies  and  in  the  synods  themselves.  Whether  the 
proposed  ratio  of  two  laymen  to  one  clerk,  is  the  best  pos- 
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sible,  may  of  course,  like  all  such  quantitative  questions, 
be  open  to  doubt.  But  the  provision  of  some  such  pro- 
portion has  been  found,  I  am  assured,  to  work  admirably 
in  the  Irish  Disestablished  Church. 

The  powers  of  ecclesiastical  self-government  vested  in 
the  General  Synod  cannot  of  course  touch  any  one's  civil 
rights,  and  cannot  therefore  take  or  tax  his  property. 
Hence  the  autonomy  of  the  disestablished  Church  would 
be  limited  by  the  reservation  of  the  patrons'  title  to  present 
to  vacant  livings.  Their  rights,  possessing  a  negotiable 
value  legalized  for  centuries,  cannot  be  cancelled  uncom- 
pensated.  If  they  are  to  be  bought  off,  it  must  either  be 
by  Parliament  before  dis-establishment,  or  by  the  General 
Synod  after ; — in  the  former  case,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation ; 
in  the  latter,  of  .the  Church :  not  the  former,  so  as  to  throw 
the  burden  as  much  on  outsiders  as  on  members  of  the 
benefited  community,  but  on  the  latter,  when  acting  on  its 
own  behalf.  If,  then,  the  Synod  deems  it  important  to 
substitute  election,  or  other  mode  of  clerical  appointment, 
for  presentation,  it  will  have  to  redeem  the  benefice  from 
the  patron.  In  the  scheme,  power  is  accordingly  reserved 
to  give  him  notice  that  his  right  will  be  taken  up  at  its 
value,  the  amount  being  determined  by  an  arbitrator 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  episcopal  Church,  thus 
empowered  to  obtain  possession  of  all  appointments  and 
regulate  the  mode  of  making  them,  would  occupy  a  stately 
position  side  by  side  with  the  co-ordinated  voluntary 
bodies,  and  nobly  tax  their  energies  to  keep  in  line  with 
it  on  the  march  against  all  actual  and  threatening  spiritual 
ills. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  community  which  thus 
gains  its  liberty  of  self-disposal  shall  recognize,  as  co- 
members  of  a  common  Christendom  and  partners  in  the 
evangelization  of  a  common  country,  the  other  voluntary 
religious  bodies  which  long  have  been  so,  which  actually 
are  so,  and  which  will  remain  so,  whether  it  chooses  to 
greet  the  fact  or  to  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side  ?  The 
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time,  I  trust,  is  past  for  theoretic  fictions  to  sustain  a 
narrow-hearted  alienation  between  conterminous  provinces 
of  the  same  spiritual  commonwealth.  At  all  events,  the 
impartial  State,  in  preparing  a  field  for  their  equal  liberties 
and  labours,  must  credit  them  with  a  true  understanding 
of  their  mutual  relations,  and  make  provision  for  not  only 
the  passive  equilibrium  of  justice,  but  the  active  and  growing 
co-operation  of  affection.  Hence  it  is  proposed  that  any 
Christian  denomination  at  present  counted  as  Dissenting 
shall  be  co-ordinated  with  the  Episcopalian  as  another 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  showing  its  hold  on 
the  English  religious  life  by  a  history  of  one  hundred  years 
and  a  magnitude  of  two  hundred  congregations,  and  also 
its  adequate  provision  for  education  and  character  in  its 
ministers.  And  it  is  to  the  bodies  fulfilling  these  conditions 
that  a  proportionate  participation  is  extended  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Church  endowment  prior  to  1662  ;  and  is  left 
applicable  to  any  religious  purpose  approved  by  the 
recipients.  Of  the  funds  thus  nationalized,  a  certain  portion 
is  reserved  for  religious  and  moral  objects  prosecuted  in 
common  by  all  or  some  of  the  united  confederates  :  so  that, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  draw  together  and  consolidate 
their  scattered  efforts,  there  shall  be  help  awaiting  them 
for  expansion  over  a  wide  field.  The  remaining  portion 
will  be  open  to  distribution  among  the  several  associated 
bodies  in  their  distinct  lines  of  Christian  life  and  action. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  in  subdivided  sects  seeking 
this  admission,  the  minor  varieties,  already  tired  of  their 
isolation,  would  undergo  a  rapid  and  welcome  fusion,  and 
by  incorporation  in  a  nobler  organism  be  saved  from  dis- 
integration. The  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  each  other 
is  more  manifest  every  day  in  the  different  components  of 
both  the  Wesleyan  and  Presbyterian  communities.  The 
confederated  group  of  communions  thus  constituted  would 
take  the  name  no  longer  monopolized  by  the  Episcopalian 
body,  and  be  the  "  Church  of  England  "  in  its  enlarged 
sense.  They  would  have  their  collective  representation  in 
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a  "  National  Church  Assembly,"  for  the  combined  guardian- 
ship of  Christian  principles  and  prosecution  of  common 
enterprises  of  righteous  zeal  and  piety. 

In  proposing  to  substitute  a  Federal  for  a  competitive 
relation  among  religious  bodies,  we  certainly  cannot  appeal 
to  experience  for  support,  or  hope  to  convince  those  whose 
belief  is  limited  to  realized  facts.  The  experiment  has 
never  yet  been  tried  of  expressly  combining  in  religion  the 
two  loyalties, — that  engendered  by  wide  fellowship  in  a 
common  warfare  for  a  common  cause,  and  that  which  binds 
us  with  closer  and  tenderer  devotion  to  the  inner  household 
of  our  own  domestic  faith.  It  would  have  been  tried  long 
ago  but  for  the  prepossessing  delusion  that  they  had  no  right 
to  co-exist,  that  spiritual  union  must  be  limited  to  our  own 
"elect,"  and  that  all  attachment  beyond  was  an  attempted 
"  fellowship  of  Christ  with  Belial,"  and  that  whoever  gave 
way  to  reverence  and  affection  for  misbelievers  of  other 
communions  was  a  traitor  to  his  Lord.  But  now,  in  spite 
of  this  miserable  hindrance,  the  human  heart, — rather,  the 
Divine  Spirit  (here  both  are  one), — has  shamed  this  false 
antagonism  away,  and  made  it  an  indisputable  fact  that, 
besides  our  interior  faithfulness  to  our  own  class  of  disciples, 
we  are  drawn  by  irresistible  attraction  to  strong  and  saintly 
souls,  how  far  soever  from  our  borders,  and  look  up  to 
them  as  true  children  of  God,  and  long  to  fill  up  with  them 
what  remains  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Once  touched 
by  the  two  enthusiasms,  we  learn  that  they  help  instead  of 
hindering  each  other,  like  the  kindred  love  of  country  and 
of  home,  and  gain  assurance  that  both  are  harmoniously 
embraced  in  the  love  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  blending  affections  are  higher  and  more  sacred 
than  the  dissevering  thoughts.  The  piety  of  a  George 
Herbert,  a  Baxter,  a  Fenelon,  a  Wesley,  a  Robert  Hall,  a 
Barbauld,  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  was  nurtured  in  different 
schools  ;  yet  breaks  into  prayer  and  song  and  life  in  tones 
and  labours  that  subdue  and  humble  us  all.  If  the  text  be 
true,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  have  we  no 
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common  fellowship  with  these,  or  they  with  one  another  ? 
Owning  the  same  Head  to  begin  with,  and  brought  to  the 
same  heart  and  will  when  the  inward  working  declares 
itself  at  last,  must  they  and  we  excommunicate  each  other, 
and  say,  "  the  essential  is  not  there,"  because  we  join  the 
beginning  and  the  end  by  the  links  of  differing  chains  ? 
Shall  it  always  be  that  the  sweet  singers  who  are  grouped 
together  in  our  hymn-books,  like  a  choir  of  angels,  to  lead 
and  lift  our  suppliant  strains,  must  shrink  from  the  kiss  of 
fellowship  in  this  life,  and  say,  "  Ah,  no  !  the  seal  is  not 
upon  his  forehead  ?  "  May  we  not  rather  trust  the  blind 
man's  answer,  "  Why,  herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye 
know  not  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine 
eyes  ?  "  Surely  the  least  that  we  can  ask  for  these  uniting 
sympathies  is,  that  they  should  lead  us  to  a  Federal  con- 
fraternity of  labour  for  the  common  products  of  Christian 
character  and  the  missionary  conquests  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

For  such  federal  union  nothing  more  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  needed  or  possible  than  simply  to  open  the  way 
for  it,  construct  its  organism,  and  provide  the  means  of 
development,  without  either  forcing  it  upon  the  unprepared, 
or  prematurely  attempting  to  define  its  work.  It  is  enough, 
at  the  outset,  to  place  the  several  constituent  communities 
side  by  side  on  equal  terms  of  recognition,  and  without  an 
excuse  remaining  for  jealousy  or  alienation.  This  change 
of  attitude,  the  assumption  of  a  fraternal  instead  of  an 
outlawed  position,  cannot  but  abate  the  inducement  to 
dwell  upon  differences,  and  must  reveal  all  sorts  of  new 
accordances  and  possibilities  of  co-operation.  It  is  difficult 
to  limit  the  economy  of  moral  labour,  and  the  increase  of 
spiritual  efficiency  for  social  ends,  which  might  arise  from 
partnership  in  effort  now  frittered  away  in  sub-division. 
As  it  is,  every  "  little  Bethel "  and  new  mission-house  added 
to  the  half-dozen  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  attempts,  not 
only  to  preach  the  gospel  to  its  scanty  flock,  but  to  supply 
the  whole  set  of  concomitant  institutions, — Sunday  schools, 
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provident  clubs,  temperance  societies,  library,  reading,  and 
lecture  rooms  ;  even  concerts  and  amusement ;  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  whole  contents  of  life  beyond  the  labour- 
hours  upon  the  favourite  spot.  Hence  a  fortuitous  multi- 
plication of  petty  agencies  on  an  inconsiderable  area,  feebly 
managed,  crossing  one  another,  struggling  with  difficulties, 
and  narrow  alike  in  spirit  and  in  means.  The  men  and 
women  really  fitted  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist  are  few, 
and  when  found  are  capable  of  large  action  on  an  ample 
field.  And  as  soon  as  the  possibilities  of  religious  co- 
operation are  opened  up,  the  moral  organization  of  our 
large  towns  will  assume  another  aspect.  The  army  of 
worthy  but  poor  creatures  will  be  disbanded  :  the  "  troupe 
d'elite  "  of  fellow-workers  who  really  burn  with  the  apostolic 
fire,  will  be  singled  out  and  entrusted  with  a  field  propor- 
tionate to  their  power ;  and  will  be  furnished,  in  place  of 
hole-and-corner  nests  of  dingy  piety  and  indebted  benevo- 
lence, with  stations  and  places  of  assembly  where  worship 
can  have  some  aspect  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  and  know- 
ledge and  art  can  spread  out  their  resources,  and  the 
prophets  of  the  perfect  life  can  have  around  them  an  outer 
aspect  of  it  as  bright  and  pure  as  its  spirit  within.  Instead 
of  defeating  one  another  fifty  times  over  by  conflicting 
attempts  at  Christianizing  our  unreclaimed  population  on 
the  same  area,  we  shall  join  resources  for  a  great  campaign 
and  carry  the  banner  of  the  Cross  to  victory.  The  extent 
to  which  home  missions,  foreign  missions,  movements  in 
check  of  the  utter  secularization  of  life,  and  in  promotion 
of  sanatory,  educational,  industrial,  and  moral  improve- 
ment, might  be  consolidated  without  trenching  on  the 
sacred  reserves  of  any  Christian  conscience,  is  incalculable, 
and  would  widen  its  bounds  with  every  fresh  experience. 
The  great  need  is  to  take  heart  of  faith,  and  to  begin. 
Once  let  the  separatist  habit  be  broken  through,  and  the 
divided  positions  of  thought  be  bridged  by  a  covering 
feeling  which  takes  the  terror  from  the  gulf  between ;  let 
the  usage  become  familiar,  of  open  counsel  on  a  serious 
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duty,  and  for  an  earnest  end  ;  and  the  mere  frequency  of 
face-to-face  conference  in  such  a  mood  will  imperceptibly 
smooth  the  way  to  closer  relations. 

"A  long  experience,"  says  Keble,  "  confirms  me  in  thinking 
that  where  persons  oppose  each  other  honestly,  however 
decidedly,  in  belief  or  opinion,  the  cause  of  truth,  which  com- 
monly lies  between  both,  and  of  charity,  without  which  even 
truth  itself  can  scarcely  be  maintained  truly,  is  greatly  served 
by  the  softening  and  enlightening  necessity  of  personal  and 
official  communion."  (Keble's  Letters.) 

Does  the  reader  pronounce  such  co-operative  labour  of 
separate  religious  communions  impossible  ?  I  pray  him  to 
ponder  the  following  record  of  experience,  from  a  letter  of 
my  late  friend,  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  to  his  mother,  de- 
scribing his  attempt  to  find  for  himself  a  field  for  a  mission 
to  the  poor  in  the  most  neglected  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York  :— 

"  I  found  the  city  was  under  the  care,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  of  a  board  of  visitors  called  '  tract  distributors,'  whose 
object  was  to  teach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  Here  were  a  sort 
of  ministers  at  large,  occupying  as  good  husbandmen  this 
desolate  wilderness,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  to  find  it.  I 
have  been  gradually  coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  this 
truly  sublime  effort.  Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  it.  The  city  is  divided  into  portions,  each  ward  being  one, 
over  which  there  is  a  superintendent,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  ward  for  piety  and  talent.  Under  him 
there  is  an  agent,  who  receives  a  salary,  and  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  of  directing  religious  effort  in  his  ward.  The 
wards  are  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
visitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  families  under  his  charge 
at  least  once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  possible,  bring  them  to 
prayer  meetings,  which  are  held  in  the  district,  direct  them  to 
churches,  reform  them,  see  that  their  children  are  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  day-schools,  and  help  them  in  the  way  of  charity. 
These  visitors  have  monthly  meetings  to  report  progress  and 
give  and  receive  advice.  The  agents  meet  weekly  to  animate 
each  other  in  the  work.  There  are  now  sixteen  agents  to 
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twelve  thousand  visitors.  The  expenses  of  the  work  are  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  They  intend  this  year  ,(1837)  to 
increase  the  number  of  visitors  to  two  thousand,  and  their  plan, 
when  completed,  contemplates  establishing  a  mission  church  in 
each  ward.  Here  is  the  plan.  What  think  you  ?  I  challenge 
Christendom  for  the  last  1800  years  to  show  such  a  sublime 
plan  of  Christian  philanthropy.  It  is  sublime,  and  it  is  not 
theory,  remember,  but  for  the  most  part  in  effective  operation. 
To  complete  the  picture,  let  me  tell  you  that  every  denomina- 
tion in  the  city  (except  the  Unitarians,  who  are  excluded)  go 
hand  in  hand  in  this  grand  mission.  In  addition  there  are  six 
Presbyterian  free  churches,  four  Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  twenty 
Methodist  churches,  which  are  always  free,  and  four  Roman 
Catholic."  * 

If  this  could  arise  in  America  through  the  spontaneous 
attraction  of  perfectly  unrelated  churches  towards  the  same 
modes  of  Christian  work,  how  can  we  doubt  its  readier 
possibility  here,  in  a  group  of  communions  expressly  con- 
federated in  consideration  of  their  common  origin  and  in 
hope  of  nearer  approximation?  Our  national  history 
throws  all  the  advantage  on  our  side ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  all 
long-lived  nations  that  the  feuds  of  history  die  out,  while 
its  deeper  unities,  after  hibernating  through  some  "  winter  of 
discontent,"  wake  with  the  returning  sunshine  and  assert 
their  life  again. 

The  doubt  whether  separate  Christian  bodies  are  sus- 
ceptible of  federal  union  derives  apparent  support  from  a 
rule  which  is  laid  down  in  relation  to  States,  as  condition- 
ing the  successful  working  of  a  federal  adjustment.  Mr. 
Albert  Dicey,  in  his  masterly  book  on  "  Home  Rule,"  says 
that 

"  If  such  a  government  is  to  be  worked  with  anything  like 
success,  there  must  exist  among  the  citizens  of  the  confederacy 
a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty  to  the  union.  The  '  Unitarian '  feel- 
ing of  the  people  must  distinctly  predominate  over  the  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  '  State  rights.'  Unless  the  national  senti- 

*  "Memoir  of  William  Henry  Charming,"  by  Octavius  Brooks 
Frothingham,  pp.  131-132. 
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ment  predominate,  the  federation  will  go  to  pieces  at  any  of 
those  crises  when  the  interest  or  wishes  of  any  of  the  States 
conflict  with  the  interests  or  wishes  of  the  union."  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  cluster  of  religious  bodies 
in  England  does  not  fulfil  this  condition.  The  attachment 
of  the  Anglican,  the  Presbyterian,  &c.,  to  his  own  spiritual 
home  is  far  deeper  than  the  sympathies  which  draw  each  to 
the  whole.  The  rule,  however  affirms,  not  a  pre-requisite 
to  the  institution  of  a  confederacy,  but  a  condition  of  its 
permanence  when  instituted.  And  it  is  in  the  very  pro- 
cess of  its  formation  and  in  the  struggles  against  the  perils 
of  its  infancy,  that  the  central  loyalty  has  its  genesis  and 
gains  its  tension.  During  the  war  of  Independence  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Union,  the  weakness  of  the  federal 
bond  in  the  American  States  was  the  source  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties.  But  as  the  lapse  of  time  gave  them  a 
national  history,  it  kindled  a  growing  patriotism  finally 
ascendent  in  the  Civil  War.  The  analogy  therefore  is  full 
of  encouragement.  Similar  relations  introduced  among 
religious  communities,  at  present  separate,  would  call  into 
play  a  corresponding  development  of  blending  affection, 
which  only  waits  for  its  opportunity.  Give  it  the  intensify- 
ing conditions,  and  those  who  are  now  Churchmen  first  and 
Christians  afterwards  will  be  turned  into  Christians  first  and 
Churchmen  afterwards. 

For  some  of  our  most  devoted  reformers,  the  federal 
principle  is  unsatisfying,  because  it  does  not  give  unity,  but 
only  union  ;  and  that  is  not  enough  for  their  eager  aspira- 
tions. They  dislike  the  spectacle  of  our  multiform  Christ- 
ianity, and  will  not  recognize  it  as  a  fact  that  has  any  right 
to  be ;  and  think  that  by  admitting  its  component  parts  to 
a  defined  status,  with  annexed  rights  and  duties,  we  virtually 
stereotype  them,  and  arrest  their  merited  break-up.  Instead 
of  condescending  to  notice  them,  we  ought  to  pass  them 
by,  and  go  straight  to  "  the  people  "  and  tell  them  that  the 

*  "England's  Case  against  Home  Rule,"  pp.  178,  179. 
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Nation  is  the  Church,  and  may  do  as  it  likes  with  all  eccle- 
siastical institutions :  its  will  is  the  Church's  will,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Nation  knows  its  own  mind,  the  Church  will 
have  got  its  unity. 

Of  this  doctrine  no  more  need  here  be  said  than  may 
suffice  to  relieve  its  pressure  upon  the  proposed  federation. 
For  that  purpose  a  single  remark  appears  enough.  In 
framing  measures  to  fit  the  changed  conditions  of  English 
society,  you  must  look  at  that  society  as  it  is,  and  not  as 
you  would  prefer  it  to  be.  The  clerical  habit  of  treating 
our  national  history  as  flowing  on  complete  in  its  channel 
within  the  Church  banks,  and  regarding  Nonconformist 
phenomena,  not  as  tributaries  to  its  fertilizing  course,  but 
as  back-waters  from  ugly  floods,  which  only  desolate  and 
hide  the  fair  fields,  and  blot  out  the  whole  landscape,  till 
they  drain  away  and  restore  the  swamp  to  tillage,  betrays 
itself  in  this  theory  scarcely  less  than  in  its  opposite,  the 
high  Anglican.  It  involves  an  ignoring  of  actual  English 
life  on  such  a  scale  as  to  render  futile,  if  not  ruinous,  any 
legislation  founded  on  it.  Wish  as  you  may,  say  what  you 
will,  the  religious  sects  of  England  are  characteristic  facts, 
belonging  to  the  inmost  life  of  nearly  half  its  people,  and 
destined  still  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  make  up  for 
them  the  best  part  of  the  history  which  they  know.  Other 
classification  of  what  interests  and  concerns  them  will  be 
frustrated  in  effect  by  running  counter  to  the  lines  of  their 
intelligence  and  feeling.  The  reformer  cannot  with  im- 
punity disregard  the  natural  planes  of  cleavage  in  the 
material  with  which  he  deals.  If  he  wants  to  divide  it,  it 
is  there  alone  that  it  will  yield  ;  if  to  integrate  it,  let  him 
lay  the  laminae  parallel  together,  and  maybe  they  will  co- 
here and  crystallize ;  but  if  he  leaves  them  lying  at  all  sorts 
of  angleSj  they  will  but  cross  and  cut.  How  it  can  be  wise 
to  suppress  a  class  of  conspicuous  facts,  already  recorded 
in  the  Registrar-General's  reports  and  made  the  ground  of 
many  a  legislative  act,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  And  not 
less  so,  how  the  recognition  of  them  as  heads  of  arrange- 
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ment  for  a  federal  union  can  tend  to  "  stereotype  "  them  as 
they  are  ;  for  neither  change  in  them,  nor  even  absorption 
of  any  one  into  another,  would  remove  them  from  the 
union,  or  expose  them  in  it  to  the  slightest  disadvantage  ; 
while  their  proximate  relations  within  it  would  vastly 
increase  the  probability  of  their  merging  in  an  ultimate 
unity. 

For  the  National  Church  of  England  thus  composed 
nothing  has  been  asked  from  the  total  Church  endowment, 
except  a  proportionate  participation  by  its  new  members  in 
the  revenues  of  the  pre-Restoration  estate.  All  the  sub- 
sequent acquisitions,  the  whole  of  the  parish  and  district 
churches  with  their  glebes,  all  the  residences,  rectories, 
vicarages,  decanal  and  episcopal  houses,  are  assigned  to  the 
Episcopalians  as  at  present.  There  remain  the  cathedrals. 
Are  they  to  be  given  up  unreservedly  to  any  one  particular 
branch  of  our  Christendom  ?  A  mere  glance  at  one  of 
those  stately  piles  rebukes  so  poor  a  thought.  Taking  us 
back  to  a  date  beside  which  our  oldest  surviving  divisions 
are  modern,  conventual  rather  than  parochial  in  their  re- 
sources and  character,  founded  or  enriched  by  kings  and 
bishops  of  renown,  containing  the  tombs  of  crusaders  and 
pilgrims,  of  statesmen  and  judges,  of  heroes,  philosophers, 
poets,  saints,  that  crowd  the  roll  of  our  long  annals,  they 
are  unique  as  monuments  of  our  entire  historic  life,  and 
can  be  the  monopoly  of  no  select  communion.  Their 
administration  must  be  as  large  as  their  structure,  and  con- 
secrate them  anew  as  temples  of  unity.  Accordingly,  it  is 
proposed  to  vest  their  estates  in  "National  Church  Com- 
missioners," and  to  make  the  capitular  body  of  mixed  com- 
position, including  three  members  from  the  non-episcopal 
confederates.  This  provision  itself  bears  fitting  witness  to 
the  change  from  the  exclusive  to  the  inclusive  catholicity. 
And  the  chapter  so  formed  will  arrange  for  use  of  the 
cathedral  by  any  one  of  the  federated  bodies  on  adequate 
occasions,  and,  especially,  for  an  annual  united  service 
and  communion  of  them  all.  At  the  same  time,  these 
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additional  uses  need  not  disturb  the  present  daily  services, 
still  left  in  charge  of  the  Dean  and  his  half  of  the  canons ; 
and  the  change  may  take  place  without  silencing  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  bells,  or  the  sweet  murmur  of  the  cus- 
tomary prayers,  that  soothe  and  consecrate  so  many  faithful 
lives.  So  far,  the  old  may  keep  its  place  and  be  at  peace. 
But  it  must  not  set  its  face  against  the  new,  which  also 
comes  to  seek  a  blessing.  There  are  fresh  alliances  to  be 
sanctified,  and  more  generous  fervours  to  flow  into  our 
devotions,  and  these  also  must  be  invited  to  the  same 
solemn  shelter,  and  ask  voice  through  the  same  organ-peals. 
I  know  not  how  others  may  feel ;  but  when  I  think  of  those 
annual  trains  of  worshippers  converging  upon  the  Minster 
gates,  then  thronging  nave  or  choir  with  silent  thanksgiving 
to  the  all-harmonizing  Love,  looking  on  the  signs  of  so 
many  holy  souls  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  responding  to 
the  prayers  for  the  unity  of  them  all,  and  joining  in  the 
hymn  which  seems  to  fulfil  the  prayer,  no  spectacle  appears 
more  worthy  to  fill  that  grand  perspective,  more  softening 
to  the  hearts  that  join  in  it,  or  more  true  to  the  parting 
prayer  of  Christ :  "That  they  all  may  be  "one;  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us."  (John  xvii.  21.) 


THE    END. 
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Library  Edition.    2  vols.     Svo,  36s. 
Cabinet  Edition.   2  vols.   Cr.  Svo ,10s. 
net. 

Lowell.-GOVERNMENTS  AND 
PARTIES  IN  CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE.  By  A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL. 
2  vols.  Svo,  21s. 

Lynch.— THE  WAR  OF  THE  CIVILI- 
SATIONS: BEING  A  RECORD  OF 
'A  FOREIGN  DEVIL'S'  EXPERI- 
ENCES WITH  THE  ALLIES  IN 
CHINA.  By  GEORGE  LYNCH,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Sphere,  etc.  With 
Portrait  and  21  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

Lytton.— THE  HISTORY  OF  LORD 
LYTTON'S  INDIAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, FROM  1876-1880.  Compiled  from 
Letters  and  Official  Papers.  Edited  by 
Lady  BETTY  BALFODR.  With  Portrait 
and  Map.  Svo,  18s. 


Vols.   I.-IV. 
LAND. 


HISTORY   OF   ENG- 


Vols. V.-VII.  ESSAYS,  BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN  PENAL 
CODE,  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
KNIGHT'S  'QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE'. 

Vol.  VIII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME,  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols.  IX.  and  X.  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACA  ULA  Y. 
By  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

THE  WORKS. 

'  Albany  '  Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  Large  Crown  Svo,  3s.  tid. 
each. 

Vols.  I.  -VI.  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND, FROM  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND. 

Vols.  VII.-X.  ESSAYS  AND  BIO- 
GRAPHIES. 

Vols.  XI.-XII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  ETC..  AND 
INDEX. 

Cabinet  Edition.  16  vols.  Post  Svo, 
£4  16s. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE 
SECOND. 

Popular  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo,  5s. 
Student's  Edition.  2  vols.  Cr.  Svo,  12s. 
People's  Edition.  4  vols.  Cr.  Svo,  l(Js. 
1  Albany '  Edition.  With  6  Portraits. 

6  vols.     Large  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Gd. 

each. 

Cabinet  Edition.    8  vols.     Post  Svo, 

48s. 
'Edinburgh,'  Edition.    4  vols.    8vo. 

6*.  each. 
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Macaulay  (LORD)— continued. 

CRITICAL  ANS  HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS,  WITH  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT 
ROME,  ETC.,  in  1  volume. 

Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

Authorised  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  Qd., 
or  gilt  edges,  85.  Qd. 

'  Silver  Library  '  Edition.  With 
Portrait  and  4  Illustrations  to  the 
'  Lays '.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS. 

Student's  Edition.     1  vol.     Cr.  8vo, 

65. 

People's  Edition.      2   vols.      Crown 

8vo,  85. 
1  Trevelyan '  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown 

8vo,  9s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     Post  8vo, 

245. 
'•  Edinburgh '  Edition.     3  vols.     8vo, 

6s.  each. 

ESSAYS,  which  may  be  had  separately, 

sewed,  Qd.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  each. 
Addison and  Walpole.    Frederic  the  Great 
Croker's       Bos  well's    Ranke  and  Gladstone. 

Johnson 
Hal  lam's      Constitu 

tioual  History 


Lord  Bacon. 

Lord  Ciive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The 
Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration 


Warren  Hastings. 
The  Earl  of  Chatham 
(Two  Essays) 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 
People's  Edition.    1  vol.    Crown  8vo, 
4s.  Qd. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS, 

SPEECHES,  AND  POEMS. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition.     4  vols.     Post  8vo, 
245. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited, 
with  Occasional  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mackinnon.— THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDWARD  THE  THIRD.  By  JAMES 
MACKINNON,  Ph.D.  8vo,  18s. 


May.— THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  ENGLAND  since  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  III.  1760-1870.  By 
Sir  THOMAS  ERSKINE  MAY,  K.C.B. 
(Lord  Far n borough).  3  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  18s. 

Merivale  (CHARLES,  D.D.). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
THE  EMPIRE.  8  vols.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  Qd.  each. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  RE- 
PUBLIC: a  Short  History  ol  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  12mo, 
7s.  Qd. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME, 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to 
the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.D. 
476.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  Qd. 

Montague. -THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. By  F.  C.  MONTAGUE,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Nash.— THE  GREAT  FAMINE  AND 
ITS  CAUSES.  By  VADCHAN  NASH. 
With  8  Illustrations  ftom  Photograph* 
by  the  Author,  and  a  Map  of  India 
showing  the  Famine  Area.  Crown  8vo, 
6s. 

Oliphant.-A  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE 
OF  THE  LEGATIONS  IN  PEKING 
DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1900. 
By  NIGEL  OLTPHANT.  With  a  Preface 
by  ANDREW  LANG,  and  a  Map  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Powell  and  Trevelyan. —THE 
PEASANTS'  RISING  AND  THE  LOL- 
LARDS: a  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Documents,  forming  an  Appendix  to 
'  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe '. 
Edited  by  EDGAR  POWELL  and  G.  M. 
TREVELYAN.  8vo,  65.  net. 

Randolph.— THE  LAW  AND  POLICY 
OF  ANNEXATION,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Philippines ;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By 
CARMAN  F.  RANDOLPH.  8vo,  9$.  net. 
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Rankin.— THE  MARQUIS  D'ARGEN- 
SON  AND  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 
Two  Critical  Essays  by  REGINALD 
RANKIN,  M.A.  8vo,  IDs.  Qd.  net. 

Ransome.— THE  RISE  OF  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  ENG- 
LAND. By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Seebohm.— THE  ENGLISH  VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY  Examined  in  its  Rela- 
tions to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Systems, 
etc.  By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  With  13  Maps  and  Plates. 
8vo,  16s. 

Shaw.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH CHURCH  DURING  THE  CIVIL 
WARS  AND  UNDER  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660.  By  WM.  A. 
SHAW,  Litt.D.  2  vols.  8vo,  36s. 

Sheppard.  —  THE  OLD  ROYAL 
PALACE  OF  WHITEHALL.  By 
EDGAR  SHEPPARD,  D.D. ,  Sub-Dean  of 
H.M.  Chapels  Royal.  With  Full-page 
Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Medium  8vo. 

Smith.  — CARTHAGE  AND  THE 
CARTHAGINIANS.  ByR.  BOSWORTH 
SMITH,  M.A.  With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Stephens.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  H. 
MORSE  STEPHENS.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
18s.  each. 

Sternberg.—  MY  EXPERIENCES  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  By  ADALBERT 
COUNT  STEHNBERG.  With  Preface  by 
Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON.  Cr. 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

Stubbs.— HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  DUBLIN,  from  its 
Foundation  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  J.  W.  STUBBS.  8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

Subaltern's  (A)  Letters  to  his 
Wife.  (The  Boer  War.)  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Sutherland. -THE  HISTORY  OF 
AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND, 
from  1606  - 1890.  By  ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND,  M.A. ,  and  GEORGE 
SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  Qd. 


Taylor.— A  STUDENT'S  MANUAL 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  By 
Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR,  C.S.I.,  etc. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 


Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES. 
By  ALPHEUS  TODD,  LL.D.  Svo,  30s.  net. 


Trevelyan.—  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
VOLUTION. Part  I.  1766-1776.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN, 
Bart.  8vo,  16s. 


Trevelyan.— ENGLAND  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  WYCLIFFE.  By  GEORGE  MACAU- 
LAY  TREVELYAN.  Svo,  15s. 


Wakeman  and  Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.  Edited  by  HENRY  OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN,  M.A.,  and  ARTHUR  HAS- 
SALL, M.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Walpole.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE 
GREAT  WAR  IN  1815  TO  1858.  By 
Sir  SPHNCER  WALPOLE,  K.C.B.  6  vols. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

Wood-Martin.— PAGAN  IRELAND : 
AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SKETCH.  A 
Handbook  of  Irish  Pre-Christian  An- 
tiquities. By  W.  G.  WOOD-MARTIN, 
M.R.I.  A.  With  512 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  15s. 


Wylie  (JAMES  HAMILTON,  M.A.). 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
HENRY  IV.  4  vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.,  1399-1404,  10s.  Qd.  Vol.  II., 
1405-1406,  15s.  (out  of  print).  Vol. 
III.,  1407-1411,  15s.  Vol.  IV.,  1411- 
1413,  21s. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  CONSTANCE  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  HUS  :  being 
the  Ford  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  Lent  Term 
1900.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
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Bacon.— THE  LETTERS  AND  LIFE  OF 
FRANCIS  BACON,  INCLUDING  ALL 
HIS  OCCASIONAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  JAMES  SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo,  £4  4s. 

Bagehot.  —  BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES.  By  WALTER  BAGEHOT. 
Crown  8vo,  2>s.  Qd. 

Blount.— THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
SIR  EDWARD  BLOUNT,  1815-1901. 
Jotted  down  and  arranged  by  STUART 
J.  REID.  With  Portraits.  Svo. 

Bowen.— EDWARD  E.  BOWEN  :  a 
Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  E. 
BOWEN. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS  CARLYLE  :  A 
History  of  his  Life.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
FROUDE.  Crown  8vo.  1795-1835.  2 
vols.  7s.  1834-1881.  2  vols.  7s. 

Caroline,  Queen.-CAROLINE  THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS,  QUEEN  -  CONSORT 
OF  GEORGE  II.  AND  SOMETIME 
QUEEN-REGENT:  a  Study  of  Her 
Life  and  Times.  By  W.  H.  WILKINS. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Crozier.— MY  INNER  LIFE  :  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and 
Autobiography.  By  JOHN  BEATTIE 
CROZIER,  LL.D.  8vo,  14s. 

Dante.— THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
DANTE  ALLIGHIERI :  being  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  '  Divina 
Commedia '.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  HOGAN, 
D.D.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Danton.— LIFE  OF  DANTON.  By  A. 
H.  BEESLY.  With  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

De  Bode.  — THE  BARONESS  DE 
BODE,  1775-1803.  By  WILLIAM  S. 
CHILDE-PEMBERTON.  With  4  Photo- 
gravure Portraits,  etc.  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Duncan.— ADMIRAL  DUNCAN.     By 
THE  EARL  OF  CAMPERDOWN.     With  3 
Portraits.     8vo,  16s. 
Erasmus. 
LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.    Crown 

8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE  EPISTLES  OF  ERASMUS,  from 

his  earliest  Letters  to  his  Fifty-first 

Year,   arranged  in    Order    of   Time. 

By  FRANCIS  MORGAN  NICHOLS.    8vo, 

18s.  net. 


Faraday. -FARADAY  AS  A  DIS- 
COVERER. ByJOHNTYNDALL.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Foreign  Courts  AND  FOREIGN 
HOMES.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Fox.— THE    EARLY     HISTORY    OF 
CHARLES    JAMES    FOX.       By    the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 
Library  Edition.     Svo,  18s. 
Cheap  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Qranville.  —  SOME  RECORDS  OF 
THE  LATER  LIFE  OF  HARRIET, 
COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Grand-daughter,  the  Hon.  MRS.  OLD- 
FIELD.  With  17  Portraits.  Svo,  16s.  net. 

Grey.— MEMOIR  OF  SIR  GEORGE 
GREY,  BART.,  G.C.B.,  1799-1882. 
By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  EDWARD  GREY, 
Bart.  ;  also  Portraits  and  other  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  Svo. 

Hamilton. -LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON.  By  R.  P.  GRAVES.  Svo, 
3  vols.  15s.  each.  ADDENDUM.  Svo, 
Qd.  sewed. 

Harrow  School  Register  (The). 

1801  -  1900.  Second  Edition,  1901- 
Edited  by  M.  G.  DAUGLISH,  Barrister, 
at-Law.  Svo.  15s.  net. 

Havelock.  --  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR 
HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By 
JOHN  CLARK  MARSHMAN.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Haweis.— MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

Hiley.— MEMORIES  OF  HALF  A 
CENTURY.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  HILEY, 
D.D.  With  Portrait.  Svo,  15s. 

Holroyd  (MARIA  JOSEPHA). 

THE  GIRLHOOD  OF  MARIA  JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD  (Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley).  Recorded  in  Letters  of  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  from  1776-1796. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  ADEANE.  With  6 
Portraits.  Svo,  18s. 

THE  EARLY  MARRIED  LIFE  OF 
MARIA  JOSEPHA,  LADY  STAN- 
LEY OF  ALDERLEY,  FROM  1796. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  ADEANE.  With  10 
Portraits,  etc.  8vo?  18s. 
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Hunter. -THE  LIFE  OF  SIR 
WILLIAM  WILSON  HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I.  Author  of  '  The  Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal,'  '  A  History  of  British 
India,'  etc.  By  F.  H.  SKRINE.  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo. 


Jackson.-STONEWALL  JACKSON 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  G.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 
With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and 
Plans.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  16s.  net. 

Kerr.— HENRY  SCHOMBERG  KERR  r 
Sailor  and  Jesuit.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
MAXWELL-SCOTT  of  Abbotsford.  With 
2  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Leslie.— THE  LIFE  AND  CAM-  i 
PAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER  LESLIE,  ; 
FIRST  EARL  OF  LE  VEN.  By  CHARLES  I 
SANFORD  TERRY,  M.A.  With  Maps  | 
and  Plans.  8vo,  16s. 

Luther.— LIFE    OF    LUTHER.        By 
JULIUS    KOSTLIN.      With  62    Illustra- 
tions and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS.     Crown  ! 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Macaulay.-THE   LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF   LORD    MACAULAY.    By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  0.  TREVELYAN, 
Bart. 
Popular  Edition.     1   vol.     Cr.   8vo, 

2s.  6d. 

Student's  Edition.  1  vol.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.  2  vols.  Post  8vo,  12s. 
'  Edinburgh '  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo, 

6s.  each. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.     8vo,  36s. 

Marbot.— THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE 
BARON  DB  MARBOT.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  7s. 

Martineau.— JAMES  MARTINEAU. 
A  Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W. 
JACKSON,  A.M.,  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts. With  2  Portraits.  8vo, 
12s.  6d. 

Max  Muller  (F.) 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  :  a  Fragment. 
With  6  Portraits.  8vo,  12s.  Qd. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE.  Second  Series. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 


Meade.— GENERAL  SIR  RICHARD 
MEADE  AND  THE  FEUDATORY 
STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA.  By  THOMAS  HENRY 
THORNTON.  With  Portrait,  Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net 

Morris.— THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.  With 
2  Portraits  and  8  other  Illustrations 
by  E.  H.  NEW,  etc.  2  vols.  Svo,  32s. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine.— By 

A.  M.  F.,  Authoress  of  '  Foreign  Courts 
and  Foreign  Homes '.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
SIR  JAMES  PAGET,  BART.,  F.R.S., 
D.C.L.,  late  Sergeant-Surgeon  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Edited  by 
STEPHEN  PAGET,  one  of  his  sons.  With 
Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo, 
12s.  Qd.  net. 

Pearson.— CHARLES  HENRY  PEAR- 
SON, Author  of  '  National  Life  and 
Character'.  Memorials  by  Himself, 
his  Wife  and  his  Friends.  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  STEBBING.  With  a  Portrait. 
Svo,  14s. 

Place.— THE  LIFE  OF  FRANCIS 
PLACE,  1771-1854.  By  GRAHAM  WAL- 
LAS, M.A.  With  2  Portraits.  Svo,  12s. 

Ramakr/shna :  his  Life  and  Sayings. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX  MULLER. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Rich.  —  MARY  RICH  (1625  - 1678), 
COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK:  Her 
Family  and  Friends.  By  C.  FELL 
SMITH.  With  Photogravure  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.  Medium  Svo. 

Romanes.— THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Written  and 
Edited  by  his  WIFE.  With  Portrait 
and  2  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

Russell.  —  SWALLOWFIELD  AND 
ITS  OWNERS.  By  CONSTANCE,  Lady 
RUSSELL  of  Swallowfield  Park.  With  15 
Photogravure  Portraits  and  36  other 
Illustrations.  4to,  42s.  net. 

Seebohm.— THE  OXFORD  REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET,  ERASMUS, 
AND  THOMAS  MORE  :  a  History  of 
their  Fellow- Work.  By  FREDERIC 
SBEBOHM.  8vo,  14s. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLINES  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  By  J.  O. 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Facsimiles.  2  vols.  Royal 
8vo,  21s. 

Tallentyre.— THE  WOMEN  OF  THE 
SALONS,  and  other  French  Portraits. 
By  S.  G.  TALLENTYRE.  With  11  Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 


Victoria,  Queen,  1819-1901.  By 
RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 
Librarian  to  the  Queen.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  a  Supplementary 
Chapter,  bringing  the  narrative  to  the 
end  of  the  Queen's  reign.  With  Photo- 
gravure Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

"Wellington.— LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
GLEIG,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  etc. 


Arnold.— SEAS  AND  LANDS.  By  Sir 
EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

EIGHT  YEARS  IN  CEYLON.  With 
6  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  RIFLE  AND  THE  HOUND  IN 
CEYLON.  With  6  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Ball  (JOHN). 

THE  ALPINE  GUIDE.  Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine 
Club  by  W.  A.  B.  COOLIDGE. 

Vol.  I.,  THE  WESTERN  ALPS  :  the 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to 
the  Simplon  Pass.  With  9  New  and 
Revised  Maps.  Crown  Svo,  12s.  net. 

Vol.  II.,  THE  CENTRAL  ALPS, 
North  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  from 
the  Simplon  Pass  to  the  Adige 
Valley.  [In  preparation. 

HINTS  AND  NOTES,  PRACTICAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC,  FOR  TRAVEL- 
LERS IN  THE  ALPS:  being  a  re- 
vision of  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  'Alpine  Guide".  Crown  Svo,  3s. 
net 

Bent.— THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  MA- 
SHONALAND:  being  a  Record  of 
Excavation  and  Exploration  in  1891. 
By  J.  THEODORE  BENT.  With  117  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 


Brassey  (THE  LATE  LADY). 

A  VOYAGE  IN  THE  •  SUNBEAM  '  ; 
OUR  HOME  ON  THE  OCEAN  FOR 
ELEVEN  MONTHS. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 

1  Silver  Library'  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Popular  Edition.  With  p*0  Illus- 
trations. 4to,  Qd.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 

School  Edition.  With  37  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. ,  2s.  cloth,  or  3s.  white 
parchment. 

SUNSHINE  AND  STORM  IN  THE 
EAST. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  2  Maps  and 
114  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 

Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illus- 
trations. 4to,  Qd.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 

IN  THE  TRADES,  THE  TROPICS, 
AND  THE  « ROARING  FORTIES '. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 


Crawford.  —  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
SKETCHES.  By  ROBERT  CRAWFORD, 
M.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Fountain.- THE  GREAT  DESERTS 
AND  FORESTS  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA.  By  PAUL  FOUNTAIN.  With 
a  Preface  by  W.  H.  HUDSON,  Author  of 
'  The  Naturalist  in  La  Plata,'  etc.  Svo, 
9s.  Qd.  net. 
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Froude  (JAMES  A.). 

OCEANA  :  or  England  and  her  Colon- 
ies. With  9  illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  THE  WEST  IN- 
DI ES  :  or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With 
9  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 
boards,  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Haggard.— A    WINTER   PILGRIM- 

AGE :  Being  an  Account  of  Travels 
through  Palestine,  Italy  and  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  accomplished  in  the  year  1900. 
By  H.  EIDER  HAGGARD.  With  31 
Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

Heathcote.— ST.  KILDA.  By  NOR- 
MAN HEATHCOTE.  With  80  Illustrations 
from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the 
People,  Scenery  and  Birds,  by  the 
Author.  Svo,  10s.  Qd.  uet. 

Howitt.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE 
PLACES.  Old  Halls,  Battlefields, 
Scenes,  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
WILLIAM  HOWITT.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 


Knight  (E.  F.). 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'ALERTE'; 
the  Narrative  of  a  search  for  Trea- 
sure on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

WHERE  THREE  EMPIRES  MEET :  a 
Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kash- 
mir, Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a  Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  '  FALCON '  ON  THE  BALTIC  :  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a  Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Lees.— PEAKS  AND  PINES:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  LEES.  With 
63  Illustrations  and  Photographs  by  the 
Author.  Cr.  Svo,  6s, 


Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  1887 : 
A  RAMBLE  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
By  J.  A.  LEES  and  W.  J.  CLUTTERBUCK. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Lynch.  —  ARMENIA  :  Travels  and 
Studies.  By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH.  With 
197  Illustrations  (some  in  tints)  repro- 
duced from  Photographs  and  Sketches 
by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a 
Bibliography,  and  a  Map  of  Armenia 
and  adjacent  countries.  2  vols.  Medium 
Svo,  42s.  net. 

Nansen.— THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF 
GREENLAND.  By  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN. 
With  143  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Cr. 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Rice.-OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  ON 
NATIVE  SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE.  By 
STANLEY  P.  RICE,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Svo,  10*.  Qd. 

Smith.-CLIMBING  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES.  By  W.  P.  HASKETT  SMITH. 
With  Illustrations  by  ELLIS  CARR  and 
numerous  Plans. 

Part  I.  ENGLAND.     16mo,  3s.  net. 

PART  II.  WALES  AND  IRELAND. 
16mo,  3s.  net. 

Stephen.— THE  PLAYGROUND  OF 
EUROPE  (The  Alps).  By  LESLIE 
STEPHEN.  With  4  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Three  in  Norway.— By  Two  of  them. 
With  a  Map  and  59  Illustrations.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  boards,  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

Tyndall  (JOHN). 

THE  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS: 
being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 
Ascents.  An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an 
Exposition  of  the  Physical  Principles 
to  which  they  are  related.  With  61 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Qd.  net. 

HOURS  OF  EXERCISE  IN  THE 
ALPS.  With  7  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo?  6s.  Qd,  net, 
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Sport  and  Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  His  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  29  Volumes.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  6s.  net  each  Volume,  or  9s.  net 
each,  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  LONGMAN  and 
Col.  H.  WALROND.  With  Contributions 
by  Miss  LEGH,  Viscount  DILLON,  etc. 
With  2  Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 

ATHLETICS.  By  MONTAGUE  SHEAR- 
MAN. W)th  Chapters  on  Athletics  at 
School  by  W.  BEACHER  THOMAS; 
Athletic  Sports  in  America  by  C.  H. 
SHERRILL;  a  Contribution  on  Paper- 
chasing  by  W.  RYE,  and  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
With  12  Plates  and  37  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 


BIG   GAME    SHOOTING. 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


By    CLIVE 


Vol.  I.  AFRICA  AND  AMERICA. 
With  Contributions  by  Sir  SAMUEL 
W.  BAKER,  WT.  C.  OSWELL,  F.  C. 
SELOUS,  etc.  With  20  Plates  and  57 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contri- 
butions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  HEBER 
PERCY,  Major  ALGERNON  C.  HEBER 
PERCY,  etc.  With  17  Plates  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  BROADFOOT, 
R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
BOYD,  SYDENHAM  DIXON,  W.  J.  FORD, 
etc.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illustrations 
in  the  Text,  and  numerous  Diagrams. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
HARDING  Cox,  CHARLES  RICHARDSON, 
and  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES. 
With  20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  STEEL  and  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  LYTTELTON.  With  Contributions 
by  ANDREW  LANG,  W.  G.  GRACE,  F. 
GALE,  etc.  With  13  Plates  and  52  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text. 


CYCLING.  By  the  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE 
and  G.  LACY  HILLIER.  With  19  Plates 
and  44  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  LILLY  GROVE, 
F.R.G.S.  With  contributions  by  Miss 
MIDDLETON,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  ARMYTAGE, 
etc.  With  Musical  Examples,  and  38 
Full-page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in 
the  Text. 

DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.  With  Con- 
tributions by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON,  THE 
EARL  OF  ONSLOW,  etc.  With  12  Plates 
and  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

FENCING,  BOXING  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK,  F. 
C.  GROVE,  C.  PREVOST,  E.  B.  MITCHELL, 
and  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.  With  18 
Plates  and  24  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

FISHING.       By     H.     CHOLMONDELEY- 
PENNELL. 

Vol.  I.— SALMON  AND  TROUT.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  FRANCIS, 
Major  JOHN  P.  TRAHERNE,  etc.  With 
9  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations  of 
Tackle,  etc. 

Vol.  II.— PIKE  AND  OTHER  COARSK 
FISH.  With  Contributions  by  the 
MARQUIS  OF  EXETER,  WILLIAM 
SENIOR,  G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIS,  etc. 
With  7  Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions of  Tackle,  etc. 

FOOTBALL.— HISTORY,  by  MONTAGUE 
SHEARMAN  ;  THE  ASSOCIATION  GAME, 
by  W.  J.  OAKLEY  and  G.  0.  SMITH  ; 
THE  RUGBY  UNION  GAME,  by  FRANK 
MITCHELL.  With  other  Contribu- 
tions by  R.  E.  MACNAGHTEN,  M.  C. 
KEMP,  J.  E.  VINCENT,  WALTER  CAMP 
and  A.  SUTHERLAND.  With  19  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
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Sport  and  Pastime — continued. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY— continued. 

Edited  by  His  GRACE  THE  (EIGHTH)  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  E.G.,  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  29  Volumes.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Price  6s.  net  each  Volume,  or  9s.  net 
each,  half-bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top. 


GOLF.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A. 
J.  BALFOUR,  M.  P.,  Sir  WALTER  SIMPSON, 
Bart.,  ANDREW  LANG,  etc.  With  32 
Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

HUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  (Eighth) 
DUKE  OP  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and  MOW- 
BRAY  MORRIS.  With  Contributions  by 
the  EARL  OP  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  DAVIES,  G.  H.  LONGMAN, 
etc.  With  5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  DENT. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  BRYCE,  M.P.,  Sir  MARTIN  CONWAY, 
D.  W.  FRESHFIELD,  C.  E.  MATTHEWS, 
etc.  With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).  Selected 
by  HEAD  LEY  PEEK.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by 
ANDREW  LANG,  and  a  Special  Preface 
to  the  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  by 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON.  With  32  Plates  and 
74  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  EARL  OP  SUFFOLK  AND  BERK- 
SHIRE, W.  G.  CRAVEN,  the  Hon.  F. 
LAWLEY,  ARTHUR  COVENTRY,  and  A.  E. 
T.  WATSON.  With  Frontispiece  and  56 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
ROBERT  WEIR,  J.  MORAY  BROWN,  T. 
F.  DALE,  the  late  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT, 
the  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE, 
etc.  With  18  Plates  and  41  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  ROWB  and  C.  M. 
PITMAN.  With  Chapters  on  Steering 
by  C.  P.  SEROCOLD  and  F.  C.  BEGG; 
Metropolitan  Rowing  by  S.  LE  BLANC 
SMITH  ;  and  on  PUNTING  by  P.  W. 
SQUIRE.  With  75  Illustrations. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  JOHN  BICKERDYKE, 
Sir  H.  W.  GORE-BOOTH,  ALFRED  C. 
HARMSWORTH,  and  W.  SENIOR.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 


SHOOTING. 

Vol.  I. — FIELD  AND  COVERT.  By  LORD 
WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH  PAYNE- 
GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  and 
A.  J.  STUART- WORTLEY.  With  11 
Plates  and  95  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Vol.  II. — MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
LORD  WALSINGHAM  and  Sir  RALPH 
PAYNE-GALLWEY,  Bart.  With  Con- 
tributions by  LORD  LOVAT  and  LORD 
CHARLES  LENNOX  KERR.  With  8 
Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGANING. 
By  J.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  C.  G.  TEBBUTT, 
T.  MAXWELL  WITHAM,  Rev.  JOHN 
KERR,  ORMOND  HAKE,  HENRY  A. 
BUCK,  etc.  With  12  Plates  and  272 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

SWIMMING.  By  ARCHIBALD  SINCLAIR 
and  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates 
and  112  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RACKETS 
AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and  C.  G. 
HEATHCOTE,  E.  0.  PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 
and  A.  C.  AINGER.  With  Contributions 
by  the  Hon.  A.  LYTTELTON,  W.  C. 
MARSHALL,  Miss  L.  DOD,  etc.  With  12 
Plates  and  67  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.— CRUISING,  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING  RULES, 
FITTING-OUT,  etc.  By  Sir  EDWARD 
SULLIVAN,  Bart.,  the  EARL  OF  PEM- 
BROKE, LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  C. 
E.  SETH-SMITH,  C.B.,  G.  L.  WATSON, 
R.  T.  PRITCHETT,  E.  F.  KNIGHT,  etc. 
With  21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations 
in  the  Text. 

Vol.  II. — YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHTING  IN 
AMERICA  AND  THE  COLONIES,  YACHT 
RACING,  etc.  By  R.  T.  PRITCHETT, 
the  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA, 
K.P.,  the  EARL  OP  ONSLOW,  JAMES 
McFERRAN,  etc.  With  35  Plates  and 
160  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
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FUR,   FEATHER,  AND  FIN  SERIES. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

The  Volumes  are  also  issued  lialf-bound  in  Leather,  vrith  gilt  top.     The  price  can 
be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHRKSON  ; 
SHOOTING,  by  A.  J.  STUART- WORTLKY; 
COOKERY,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
With  11  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  GROUSE.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON;  SHOOT- 
ING, by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY; 
COOKERY,  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
With  13  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  PHEASANT.  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  SHOOT- 
ING, by  A.  J.  STUART-WORTLEY  ; 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  HARE.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  SHOOTING, 
by  the  Hon.  GERALD  LASCELLES  ; 
COURSING,  by  CHARLES  RICHARDSON; 
HUNTING,  by  J.  S.  GIBBONS  and  G.  H. 
LONGMAN  ;  COOKERY,  by  Col.  KENNEY 
HERBERT.  With  9  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 


RED  DEER.  NATURAL  HISTORY,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  MACPHERSON  ;  DEER  STALK- 
ING, by  CAMERON  OP  LOCHFEL  ;  STAG 
HUNTING,  by  Viscount  EBRINGTON  ; 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 
With  10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
GATHOUNE-HARDY.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Lnw  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  CLAUD 
DOUGLAS  PENNANT;  COOKKRY,  by  ALEX- 
ANDER INNES  SHAND.  With  8  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  MARQUESS  OP 
GRANBY.  With  Chapters  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  CUSTANCE  ;  and 
COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER  INNKS  SHAND. 
With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  JAMES  EDMUND 
HARTING.  COOKERY,  by  ALEXANDER 
INNES  SHAND.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  55. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  WILLIAM  SENIOR 

('  Redspinner,'  Editor  of  the  Field). 
With  Chapters  by  JOHN  BICKERDYKE 
and  W.  H.  POPE.  COOKERY,  by  ALEX- 
ANDER INNES  SHAND.  With  12 'illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Bickerdyke.— DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE 
ON  WATER,  FRESH  AND  SALT: 
and  other  papers.  By  JOHN  BICKER- 
DYKE.  With  Photo- Etching  Frontis- 
piece and  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Blackburne.— MR.  BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES  AT  CHESS.  Selected,  An- 
notated and  Arranged  by  Himself. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch 
and  a  brief  History  of  Blindfold  Chess, 
by  P.  ANDERSON  GRAHAM.  With  Por- 
trait of  Mr.  Blackburne.  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 
net. 


Cawthorne  and  Herod.— ROYAL 

ASCOT  :  its  History  and  its  Associa- 
tions. By  GEORGE  JAMES  CAWTHORNE 
and  RICHARD  S.  HEROD.  With  32 
Plates  and  106  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Demy  4to,  £1  11s.  6d.  net. 

Dead  Shot  (The)  :  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a  Treatise  on 
the  use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon- 
Shooting,  Dog-breaking,  etc.  By 
MARKSMAN.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
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Ellis.— CHESS  SPARKS  ;  or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  ELLIS,  M.A.  8vo, 
4s,  Qd. 

Folkard.— THE  WILD-FOWLER:  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  descriptive  also  of  Decoys  and 
Flight-ponds,  Wild-fowl  Shooting, 
Gunning-punts,  Shooting-yachts,  etc. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Feus  and  in  For- 
eign Countries,  Rock-fowling,  etc.,  etc. 
By  H.  C.  FOLKARD.  With  13  Engrav- 
ings on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts. 
8vo,  125.  Qd. 

Ford.  —  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
CRICKET  CLUB,  1864-1899.  Written 
and  Compiled  by  W.  J.  FORD  (at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  the  County 
C.C.).  With  Frontispiece  Portrait  of 
Mr.  V.  E.  Walker.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

Ford.— THE  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  ARCHERY.  By  HORACE 
FORD.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Re- 
vised and  Rewritten  by  W.  BUTT,  M.A. 
With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  LONGMAN,  M.A. 
8vo,  14s. 

Francis.— A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING: 
or,  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in 
every  Branch  ;  including  full  illustrated 
List  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  FRANCIS 
FRANCIS.  With  Portrait  and  Coloured 
Plates.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 

Fremantle.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
RIFLE.  By  the  Hon.  T.  F.  FRE- 
MANTLE, Major,  1st  Bucks  V.R.C. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Dia- 
grams. 8vo. 

Gathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS  IN 
ARGYLESHIRE  WITH  ROD  AND 
GUN.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E.  GATHORNE- 
HARDY.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
ARCHIBALD  THORBURN.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Graham.  —  COUNTRY  PASTIMES 
FOR  BOYS.  By  P.  ANDERSON  GRA- 
HAM. With  252  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  and  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

Hutchinson.— THE  BOOK  OF  GOLF 
AND  GOLFERS.  By  HORACE  G. 
HUTCHINSON.  With  Contributions  by 
Miss  AMY  PASCOB,  H.  H.  HILTON, 
J.  H.  TAYLOR,  H.  J.  WHIGHAM  and 
Messrs.  SUTTON  &  SONS.  With  71 
Portraits  from  Photographs.  Large 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 


Lang.— ANGLING    SKETCHES.      By 
ANDREW  LANG.    With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Lillie  (ARTHUR). 

CROQUET:  its  History,  Rules  and 
Secrets.  With  4  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions, 15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and 
27  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  6s 
CROQUET  UP  TO  DATE.  Containing 
the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the  Lead- 
ing Players  and  Champions.  With 
Contributions  by  Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon. 
H.  NEEDHAM,  C.  D.  LOCOCK,  etc. 
With  19  Illustrations  (15  Portraits) 
and  numerous  Diagrams.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
net. 

Locock.— SIDE  AND  SCREW :  being 
Notes  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Game  of  Billiards.  By  C.  D.  LOCOCK. 
With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
Longman.— CHESS  OPENINGS.  By 
FREDERICK  W.  LONGMAN.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd. 

Mackenzie.— NOTES  FOR  HUNTING 
MEN.  By  Captain  CORTLANDT  GORDON 
MACKENZIE.  Crown  8vo. 
Madden.— THE  DIARY  OF  MASTER 
WILLIAM  SILENCE:  a  Study  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  MADDEN, 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  8vo,  16s. 

Maskelyne.— SHARPS  AND  FLATS : 
a  Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and 
Skill.  By  JOHN  NEVIL  MASKELYNK,  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall.  With  62  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Millais.  —  THE  WILD-FOWLER  IN 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN  GUILLE  MIL- 
LAIS,  F.Z.S.,  etc.  With  a  Frontispiece 
in  Photogravure  by  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS, 
Bart.,  P.R.A.  8  Photogravure  Plates, 
2  Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illustrations 
from  the  Author's  Drawings  and  from 
Photographs.  Royal  4to,  30s.  net 
Modern  Bridge.— By  '  Slam '.  With 
a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  as 
adopted  by  the  Portland  and  Turf 
Clubs.  ISmo,  3s.  Qd. 
Park.— THE  GAME  OF  GOLF.  By 
WILLIAM  PARK,  Jun.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and 
26  Illustrations  in  the  Text  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 
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Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  RALPH,  Bart). 

LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    SHOOTERS 

(First  Series).  On  the  choice  and 
Use  of  a  Gun.  With  41  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

LETTERS  TQ  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Second  Series).  On  the  Production, 
Preservation,  and  Killing  of  Game. 
With  Directions  in  Shooting  Wood- 
Pigeons  and  Breaking-in  Retrievers. 
With  Portrait  and  103  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  12.s.  Qd. 

LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS 
(Third  Series).  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Islands,  witli  Complete  Directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Or. 
8vo,  185. 


Pole.— THE  THEORY  OF  THE  MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC  GA.ME  OF  WHIST. 
By  WILLIAM  POLE,  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo, 
2s.  net. 


Proctor.— HOW  TO  PLAY  WHIST: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist. 
By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  net. 


Ronalds.— THE  FLY-FISHER'S  EN- 
TOMOLOGY.  By  ALFRED  RONALDS. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.  8vo,  14s. 


S  e  1  o  u  s.  —  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL, 
EAST  AND  WEST.  By  FREDERICK 
COURTENEY  SfiLOUs.  With  18  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Med- 
ium 8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 


Mental,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY,  ETC. 


Abbott.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
By  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.    12mo,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE  ETHICS:  Greek  Text,  Illustra- 
ted with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir 
ALEXANDER  GRANT,  Bart.  2  vols. 
8vo,  32s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS.  Books  I. -IV.  (Book 
X.,  c.  vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With 
a  continuous  Analysis  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  MOORE,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  10s.  &d. 

Bacon  (FRANCIS). 

COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  R. 
L.  ELLIS,  JAMES  SPEDDING  and  D.  D. 
HEATH.  7  vols.  8vo,  £3  13s.  Qd. 


Bacon  (FRANCIS) — continued. 

LETTERS  AND  LIFE,  including  all 
his  occasional  Works.  Edited  by 
JAMES  SPEDDING.  7  vols.  8vo, 
£4  4s. 


THE  ESSAYS  :  With  Annotations.  By 
RICHARD  WHATELY, D.D.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Notes  by  F. 
STORR  and  C.  H.  GIBSON.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  ESSAYS:  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index.  By  E.  A.  ABBOTT, 
D.D.  2  vols.  Fcp.  8vo,  6s.  The 
Text  and  Index  only,  without  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  in  one  volume. 
Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
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Green  (THOMAS  HILL).— THE  WORKS 
OF.    Edited  by  R.  L.  NKTTLESHIP. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    Philosophical    Works. 

8vo,  16s.  each. 

Vol.  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo, 

21S. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  POLITICAL  OBLIGATION. 

With  Preface   by  BERNARD    BOSAN- 
QUET.     8vo,  5s. 

GurnhilL— THE  MORALS  OF  SUI- 
CIDE. By  the  Rev.  J.  GURNHILL,  B.  A. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HodgSOn  (SHADWORTH  H.). 

TIME  AND  SPACE  :  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo,  16s. 

THE  THEORY  OF  PRACTICE:  an 
Ethical  Inquiry.  2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  REFLEC- 
TION. 2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book  I.  General  Analysis 
of  Experience  ;  Book  II.  Positive 
Science  ;  Book  III.  Analysis  of 
Conscious  Action  ;  Book  IV.  The 
Real  Universe.  4  vols.  8vo,  36s.  net. 

Hume.  —THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS  OF  DAVID  HUME.  Edited 
by  T.  H.  GREEN  and  T.  H.  GROSE.  4 
vols.  8vo,  28s.  Or  separately.  Essays. 
2  vols.  14s.  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
2  vols.  14s. 

Hutchinson.— DREAMS  AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  many  Accounts  of  Ex- 
periences sent  by  correspondents,  and 
Two  Chapters  contributed  mainly  from 
the  Journals  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  on  Telepathic  and  Premonitory 
Dreams.  8vo,  9s.  Gd.  net. 

James.— THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE, 
and  Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy. 
By  WILLIAM  JAMES,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
Crown,  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

Justinian. -THE  INSTITUTES  OF 
JUSTINIAN  :  Latin  Text,  chiefly  that 
of  Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes  and  Summary.  By 
THOMAS  C.  SANDARS,  M.A.  8vo,  18s. 


Bain  (ALEXANDER). 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL  TOPICS :  being 
Articles  reprinted  from  '  Mind  '. 

{In  the  press. 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE :  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and 
Ethics.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

Or  Separately, 

Part  I.  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  HIS- 
TORY OF  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown 
8vo,  Gs.  Gd. 

Part  II.  THEORY  OF  ETHICS 
AND  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS.  Cr. 
8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

LOGIC.  Part  I.  DEDUCTION.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Part  II.  INDUCTION.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Gd. 

THE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 
8vo,  15s. 

THE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL. 
8vo,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.     Cr.  8vo,  2s. 

Bray._THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NE- 
CESSITY: or,  Law  in  Mind  as  in 
Matter.  By  CHARLES  BRAY.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

Crozier  (JOHN  BEATTIE). 

CIVILIZATION    AND    PROGRESS : 

being  the  Outlines  of  a  New  System 
of  Political,  Religious  and  Social 
Philosophy.  8vo,  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT :  on  the  Lines  of  Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol.  I.     8vo,  145. 

Vol.  II.     (In preparation.) 

Vol.  III.    8vo,  10s.  Gd. 


Davidson.— THE  LOGIC  OF  DE- 
FINITION, Explained  and  Applied. 
By  WILLIAM  L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 
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Kant  (IMMANUEL). 

CRITIQUE  OF  PRACTICAL  REASON, 
AND  OTHER  WORKS  ON  THE 
THEORY  OF  ETHICS.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.  With  Memoir. 
8vo,  125.  Qd. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  METAPHYSIC  OF  ETHICS. 
Translated  by  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D. 
Crown  8vo,  3s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC,  AND 
HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY  OF  THE  FOUR 
FIGURES.  Translated  by  T.  K. 
ABBOTT.  8vo,  6s. 

Kelly.— GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN 
EVOLUTION.  By  EDMOND  KELLY, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  Vol.  I.  Justice.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net.  Vol.  II.  Collectivism 
and  Individualism.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 

Killick.— HANDBOOK  TO  MILL'S 
SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  Rev.  A.  H. 
KILLICK,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Ladd  (GEORGE  TRUMBULL). 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY.  8vo,  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  PSY- 
CHOLOGY :  a  Text-Book  of  Mental 
Science  for  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools.  8vo,  12s. 

OUTLINES      OF     PHYSIOLOGICAL  | 
PSYCHOLOGY.    8vo,  12s. 

PRIMER  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown  i 
8vo,  5s.  Qd. 

Lecky.— THE  MAP  OF    LIFE:   Con- 
duct   and    Character.       By   WILLIAM 
EDWARD   HARTPOLE  LECKY.      Library 
Edition,  8vo,  10s.  Qd.     Cabinet  Edition,  I 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Lutoslawski.-THE  ORIGIN  AND! 
GROWTH  OF  PLATO'S  LOGIC.  With  | 
an  Account  of  Plato's  Style  and  of  the  ; 
Chronology  of  his  Writings.  By  WIN- 

CENTY  LUTOSLAWSKI.      8vO,  21s. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  THOUGHT.     8vo, 

21s. 
THE    SIX    SYSTEMS    OF     INDIAN  1 

PHILOSOPHY.    8vo,  18s. 
THREE    LECTURES    ON    THE    VE- 

DANTA  PHILOSOPHY,   Cr.  8vo,  5s.  ] 


Mill  (JOHN  STUART). 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ON  LIBERTY.     Crown  8vo,  Is.  4rf. 

CONSIDERATIONS  ON  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT.  Crown 
8vo,  2s. 

UTILITARIANISM.     8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S  PHILOSOPHY.  8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE,  THE  UTILITY  OF  RE- 
LIGION AND  THEISM.  Three 
Essays.  8vo,  5s. 

Monck.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
LOGIC.  By  WILLIAM  HENRY  S. 
MONCK,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Myers.  —  HUMAN  PERSONALITY, 
and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  By 
FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Richmond.  —  THE  MIND  OF  A 
CHILD.  By  ENNIS  RICHMOND,  Author 
of  '  Boyhood '  and  '  Through  Boyhood 
to  Manhood '.  Crown  8vo. 

Romanes.— MIND  AND  MOTION 
AND  MONISM.  BY  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo, 
4s.  Qd. 

Sully  (JAMES). 

THE  HUMAN  MIND  :  a  Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2  vols.  8vo,  21s. 

OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  Cr. 
8vo,  9s. 

THE  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY.  Crown  8vo,  Qs.  Qd. 

STUDIES  OF  CHILDHOOD.  8vo, 
10s.  Qd. 

CHILDREN'S  WAYS  :  being  Selections 
from  the  Author's  '  Studies  of  Child- 
hood '.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Sutherland. -THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  THE  MORAL  IN- 
STINCT. By  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND, 
M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE  LOGIC  :    an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  ALFRED  JAMES  SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A.  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
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Zeller  (Dr.  EDWARD). 
THE    STOICS,   EPICUREANS,    AND 

SCEPTICS.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

O.  J.  REICHEL,  M.A.   Crown  8vo,  15s. 
OUTLINES  OF  THE    HISTORY   OF 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.    Translated 

by  SARAH  F.  ALLEYNE  and  EVELYN 

ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
PLATO  AND    THE    OLDER     ACA- 
DEMY.     Translated   by  SARAH   F. 

ALLEYNE  and  ALFRED  GOODWIN,  B.  A. 

Crown  8vo,  18s. 
SOCRATES    AND    THE    SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

0.  J.  REICHEL,  M.A.   Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
ARISTOTLE    AND    THE     EARLIER 

PERIPATETICS.     Translated  by  B. 

F.    C.   GOSTELLOE,  M.A.,  and  J.  H. 

MUIRHEAD,  M.A.  2vols.  Cr.8vo,24s. 


Webb.— THE  VEIL  OF  ISIS  ;  a  Series 
of  Essays  on  Idealism.  By  THOMAS  E. 
WEBB,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo,  10s.  6rf. 


Weber.— HISTORY  OP  PHILOSO- 
PHY. By  ALFRED  WEBKB,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  Trans- 
lated by  FRANK  THILLY,  Ph.D.  8vo,  16s. 


Whately  (ARCHBISHOP). 


With  Annotations. 


BACON'S  ESSAYS. 
8vo.  10s.  Qd. 


ELEMENTS  OF   LOGIC.     Crown  8vo, 


ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 

8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Crown 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 


A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 
NOMY. By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  JOHN  RICKABY,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

GENERAL  METAPHYSICS.  By  JOHN 
RICKABY,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LOGIC.  By  RICHARD  F.  CLARKE,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  (ETHICS  AND 
N ATUR A  L  LAW).  By  JOSEPH  RICK- 
ABY, S.J.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  BERNARD 
BOEDDER,  S.J.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  Qd. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  MICHAEL  MAKER, 
S.J.,  D.Litt.,  M.A.  (Lond.).  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  Qd. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  etc. 


Davidson.— LEADING  AND  IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH  WORDS  :  Ex- 
plained and  Exemplified.  By  WILLIAM 
L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Far  rar.— LANGUAGE  AND  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Graham.  —  ENGLISH     SYNONYMS, 

Classified  and  Explained  :  with  Practical 
Exercises.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Fcp. 
8vo,  6s. 

Max  Mtiller  (F.). 

THE     SCIENCE    OF     LANGUAGE. 

2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  tOs. 


Max  Miiller  (F.)-continited. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  WORDS,  AND 
THE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYAS. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  III.  ESSAYS  ON 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  First  Series.  Essays 
on  Language,  Folklore  and  other 
Subjects.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Roget.— THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  Assist  in  Lite- 
rary Composition.  By  PETER  MARK 
ROGET,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  full  Index. 
Cr.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
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Political  Economy  and  Economics. 


Ashley  (W.J.). 

ENGLISH  ECONOMIC  HISTORY 
AND  THEORY.  Crown  8vo,  Part 
I.,  5s.  Part  II.,  105.  Qd. 

SURVEYS,  HISTORIC  AND  ECONO- 
MIC. Crown  8vo,  9s.  net. 


Bagehot.—  ECONOMIC  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Barnett.  —  PRACTICABLE  SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays  on  Social  Reform.  By 
SAMUEL  A.  and  HENRIETTA  BARNETT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Devas.—  A  MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  C.  S.  DEVAS,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd.  (Stonyhurst  Philo- 
sophical Series.) 


Lawrence.  —  LOCAL  VARIATIONS 
IN  WAGES.  By  F.  W.  LAWRENCE, 
M.A.  With  Index  and  18  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  4to,  8s.  Qd. 


Leslie. —  ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  By  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE, 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Dubl.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


Macleod  (HENRY  DUNNING). 

ECONOMICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Cr. 

8vo,  2s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ECONOMICS. 
2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

BIMETALLISM.    8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.     Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BANKING.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  12s. 
Vol.  II.  14s. 


Macleod  (HENRY  DONNING)— cont. 

THE  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.  8vo. 
In  1  vol.  30s.  net ;  or  separately, 
Vol.  I.,  10s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 
10s.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  10s.  net. 


INDIAN  CURRENCY, 
net. 


8vo,  2s.  Qd. 


Mill.— POLITICAL    ECONOMY.      By 
JOHN  STDART  MILL. 
Popular  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
Library  Edition.    2  vols.     8vo,  30s. 


M  ulh  all.  —  INDUSTRIES  AND 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  MICH- 
AEL G.  MULHALL,  F.S.S.  With  32 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  8s.  Qd. 


S  p  a  h  r.  —  AMERICA'S  WORKING 
PEOPLE.  By  CHARLES  B.  SPAHR. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


Symes.— POLITICAL  ECONOMY:  a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  solution,  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  a  Supple- 
mentary chapter  on  Socialism.  By  J.  E. 
SYMES/ M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 


Toynbee.— LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION  OF  THE 
18TH  CENTURY  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
ARNOLD  TOYNBEE.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 


Webb  (SIDNEY  and  BEATRICE). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADE  UNION- 
ISM. With  Map  and  Bibliography. 
8vo,  18s. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY :  a  Study 
in  Trade  Unionism.  2  vols.  8vo, 
25s.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  INDUS- 
TRY  :  Essays.  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  etc. 

Romanes  (GEORGE  JOHN) — continued. 
DARWIN,  AND  AFTER  DARWIN: 
an     Exposition     of    the    Darwinian 
Theory,   and  a  Discussion   on  Post- 
Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.     THE  DARWINIAN  THEORY. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  105.  6$. 
Part    II.      POST-DARWINIAN    QUES- 
TIONS :  Heredity  and  Utility.    With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
Part  III.      POST-DARWINIAN  QUES- 
TIONS: Isolation  and  Physiological 
Selection.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Thomas.  —  INTUITIVE      SUGGES- 
TION :  a  New  Theory  of  the  Evolution 
of  Mind.    By  J.  W.  THOMAS,  Author  of 
'  Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural  World,' 
etc.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  net. 


Clodd  (EDWARD). 

THE  STORY  OF  CREATION  :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION :  being 
a  Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  'The 
Story  of  Creation'.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

Lubbock.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  CIVIL- 
ISATION, and  the  Primitive  condition 
of  Man.  By  Sir  J.  LUBBOCK,  Bart. ,  M.P. 
(Lord  Avebury).  With  5  Plates  and  20 
Illustrations.  8vo,  18s. 


Romanes  (GEORGE  JOHN). 

ESSAYS.  Edited  by  C.  LLOYD  MOR- 
GAN. Crown  8vo,  5&  net. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OFWEISMANN- 
ISM.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


The  Science  of  Religion,  etc. 


Balfour.— THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
BELIEF  :  being  Notes  Introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Theology.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.  8vo, 
125.  Qd. 

Baring-Gould.— THE  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  By  the  Rev.  S.  BARING- 
GOULD.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  8vo,  15s. 

Davidson.— THEISM,  as  Grounded  in 
Human  Nature,  Historically  and  Critic- 
ally Handled.  Being  the  Burnett 
Lectures  for  1892  and  1893,  delivered  at 
Aberdeen.  By  W.  L.  DAVIDSON,  M.A., 
LL.D.  8vo,  15s. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 
CUSTOM  AND    MYTH:    Studies    of 

Early  Usage  and  Belief.     With  15 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
MYTH,  RITUAL  AND  RELIGION. 

2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MODERN  MYTHOLOGY:  a  Reply  to 

Professor  Max  Miiller.     8vo,  9s. 
THE  MAKING  OF  RELIGION.     Cr. 

8vo,  5s.  net. 


Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.): 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mytho- 
logy and  Folk  Lore.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SIX  SYSTEMS  OF  INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY.  8vo,  18s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  MYTHOLOGY.  2  vols.  8vo,32s. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Religions  of  India.  The  Hibbert 
Lectures,  1878.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  RELIGION.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  The  Giftbrd 
Lectures,  1888.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PHYSICAL  RELIGION.  The  Gifford 
Lectures,  1890.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL  RELIGION. 
The  Gifford  Lectures,  1891.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

THEOSOPHY;  or,  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION.  The  Gitford  Lectures, 
1892.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE 
VEDANTA  PHILOSOPHY,  1894. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc. 


Abbott.— HELLBNICA.  A  Collection 
of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

JEschylus.  —  EUMENIDES  OF 
^SCHYLUS.  With  Metrical  English 
Translation.  By  J.  F.  DAVIES.  8vo,  7s. 

Aristophanes.  —THE  ACH  ARNI ANS 
OF  ARISTOPHANES,  translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 
Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Becker  (W.  A.).  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  METCALFE,  B.D. 

GALLUS :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and 
Excursuses.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  85.  Qd. 

CHARICLES:  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Butler.— THE  AUTHORESS  OF  THE 
ODYSSEY,  WHERE  AND  WHEN 
SHE  WROTE,  WHO  SHE  WAS,  THE 
USE  SHE  MADE  OF  THE  ILIAD, 
AND  HOW  THE  POEM  GREW 
UNDER  HER  HANDS.  By  SAMUEL 
BUTLER.  With  14  Illustrations  and  4 
Maps.  8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

Campbell.— RELIGION  IN  GREEK 
LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  LEWIS 
CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  8vo,  15s. 

Cicero.  —  CICERO'S  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  III.,  8vo,  each  12s.  Vol.  IV.,  15s. 
Vol.  V.,  14s.  Vol.  VI.,  12s.  Vol.  VII., 
Index,  7s.  Qd. 


Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology.  Edited  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard 
University.  Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  1900 
and  1901.  8vo,  6s.  Qd.  net. 


Hime.  —  LUCIAN,  THE  SYRIAN 
SATIRIST.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  HENRY 
W.  L.  HIME  (late)  Royal  Artillery. 
8vo,  5s.  net. 


Homer. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Freely 
rendered  into  English  Prose  for  the 
use  of  those  who  cannot  read  the 
original.  By  SAMUEL  BUTLER. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  ODYSSEY.  Rendered  into 
English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original.  By 
SAMUEL  BUTLER.  With  4  Maps  and 
7  Illustrations.  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.  Done 
into  English  Verse.  By  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Horace.— THE  WORKS  OF  HORACE, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
WILLIAM  COUTTS,  M.A.  Crown  8vo., 
5s.  net. 


Lu  can.— THE  PHARSALIA  OF 
LUCAN,  Translated  into  Blank  Verse. 
By  Sir  EDWARD  RIDLEY.  8vo,  14s. 


Mackail.  — SELECT  EPIGRAMS 
FROM  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY. 
By  J.  W.  MACKAIL.  Edited  with  a 
Revised  Text,  Introduction,  Translation, 
and  Notes.  8vo,  16s. 


Rich.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  ROMAN 
AND  GREEK.  ANTIQUITIES.  By 
A.  RICH,  B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


Sophocles.— Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  ROBERT  WHITELAW,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr. 
8vo,  8s.  Qd. 


Tyrrell.— DUBLIN  TRANSLATIONS 
INTO  GREEK  AND  LATIN  VERSE. 
Edited  by  R.  Y.  TYRRELL.  8vo,  6s. 
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Classical  Literature,  Translations,  etc., — continued. 


Virgil. 

THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Prose  by  #OHN 
CONINGTON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  .ENEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  JOHN 
CONINGTON.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   vENEIDS   OF   VIRGIL.      Done 

into   English   Verse.       By  WILLIAM 

MORRIS.    Crown  8vo,  65. 
THE    J3NE1D    OF     VIRGIL,    freely 

translated  into  English  Blank  Verse. 

By  W.  J.  THORNHILL.     Crown  8vo, 

6s.  net. 


Virgil — continued. 

THE  ^NEID  OF  VIRGIL.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  by  JAMES 
RHOADES. 

Books  I. -VI.     Crown  8vo,  55. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo,  55. 

THE  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS 
OF  VIRGIL.  Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  16mo,  5s. 

Wilkins.— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HOMERIC  POEMS.  By  G.  WILKINS. 
8vo,  65. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

Arnold.— THE     LIGHT     OF     THE  j  Ingelow  (JEAN) 
WORLD  ;  or,  the  Great  Consummation. 
By  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  HOLMAN  HUNT.     Crown  8vo, 
55.  net. 


Bell  (Mrs.  HUGH). 

CHAMBER  COMEDIES :  a  Collection 
of  Plays  and  Monologues  for  the 
Drawing-room.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

FAIRY  TALE  PLAYS,  AND  HOW 
TO  ACT  THEM.  With  91  Dia- 
grams and  52  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  85.  net. 

RUMPELSTI LTZKIN  :  a  Fairy  Play  in 
Five  Scenes  (Characters,  7  Male  ;  1  Fe- 
male). From  '  Fairy  Tale  Plays  and 
How  to  Act  Them'.  With  Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams  and  Music.  Crown 
8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

Bird.— RONALD'S  FAREWELL,  and 
other  Verses.  By  GEORGE  BIRD,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire.  Fcp. 
8vo,  45.  6d.  net. 

Goethe.— THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  FAUST  IN  ENGLISH. 
By  THOS.  E.  WEBB,  LL.D..  sometime 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College ;  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  etc.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  THE  DEATH  OF  FAUST, 
from  the  Second  Part.  Crown  8vo,  65. 


POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete  i.u 
One  Volume.  Crown  8vo,  65.  net. 

LYRICAL  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Selected  from  the  Writings  of  JEAN 
INGELOW.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  cloth 
plain,  85.  cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 

GRASS  OF  PARNASSUS.  Fcp.  8vo, 
25.  6d.  net. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  Edited 
by  ANDREW  LANG.  With  100  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Lecky.— POEMS.     By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  LECKY.    Fcp.  8vo,  5s. 

Lytton  (THE  EARL  OF),  (OWEN  MERE- 
DITH). 

THE  WANDERER.     Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
LUCILE.     Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
SELECTED  POEMS.    Cr.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Macaulay.— LAYS     OF     ANCIENT 
ROME,  WITH   'IVRY'  AND   'THE 
ARMADA'.     By  Lord  MACAULAY. 
Illustrated  by  G.  SCHARF.     Fcp.  4to, 

10s.  6d. 
Bijou 

Edition,  18mo,  2s.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

_    Popular 

Edition,  Fcp.  4to,  6d.  sewed,  Is.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  WEGUELIN.      Cr. 

8vo,  3s.  net. 
Annotated    Edition.       Fcp.     8vo,     Is. 

sewed,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 
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Poetry  and  the  Drama — continued. 


MacDonald.— A  BOOK  OF  STRIFE 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  THE  DIARY  OF 
AN  OLD  SOUL :  Poems.  By  GEORGE 
MACDONALD,  LL.D.  18mo,  Qs. 

Moon.— POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND 
HOME.  By  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
MOON,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.  With  Portrait. 
16mo,  2s.  Qd. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL    WORKS— LIBRAE 

EDITION. 

Complete  in  11  volumes.     Crown  Svo, 

price  5s.  net  each. 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.     4  vols. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE    DEFENCE    OF  GUENEVERE, 

and  other  Poems.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE    STORY     OF     SIGURD     THE 

VOLSUNG,  AND  THE  FALL   OF 

THE  NIBLUNGS.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

net. 
POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  AND  LOVE 

IS  ENOUGH.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER.      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

net. 
THE  ^ENEIDS    OF  VIRGIL.      Done 

into  English  Verse.     Crown  Svo,  5s. 

net. 

THE  TALE  OF  BEOWULF,  SOME- 
TIME KING  OF  THE   FOLK  OF 

THE    WEDERGEATS.      Translated 

by    WILLIAM    MORRIS    and   A.   J. 

WYATT.    Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 
Certain  of  the  POETICAL  WORKS  may  also 

be  had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE. 

Popular    Edition.      5    Vols.      12mo, 
25s.  ;  or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 

The  same    in    Ten   Parts,   25s.  ;    or 
25.  Qd.  each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  1  vol.     Crown  Svo, 

6s.  net. 
POEMS    BY    THE    WAY.      Square 

crown  Svo,  6s. 

*  *  For  Mr.  William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp  27,  37,  38,  39. 


Morte  Arthur:  an  Alliterative  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited 
from  the  Thornton  MS.,  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Glossary.  By  MARY 
MACLEOD  BANKS.  Fcp.  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

Nesbit.— LAYS  AND  LEGENDS.  By 
E.  NESBIT  (Mrs.  HUBERT  BLAND). 
First  Series.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd.  Second 
Series.  With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Riley.  —  OLD-FASHIONED  EOSES  : 
Poems.  By  JAMES  WHITCOMBE  RILEY. 
12mo,  5s. 

Romanes.— A  SELECTION  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  JOHN 
ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
With  an  Introduction  by  T.  HERBERT 
WARREN,  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  Qd. 

Savage- Armstrong. -BALLADS  OF 
DOWN.  By  G.  F.  SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 
M.A.,  D.Litt.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  Qd. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S  FAMILY  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  36  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  Svo,  14s.  Or  in  6  vols.  Fcp. 
Svo,  21s. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY 
BOOK.  By  MARY  F.  DUNBAR, 
32mo,  Is.  Qd. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS.  Re 
considered,  and  in  part  Rearranged, 
with  Introductory  Chapters  and  a  Re- 
print of  the  Original  1609  Edition. 
By  SAMUEL  BUTLER,  Author  of 
'Erewhon'.  Svo,  10s.  Qd. 

Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis 
STEVENSON.  Fcp.  Svo,  5s. 

Wagner.  —THE      NIBELUNGEN 
RING.      Done  into   English  Verse   by 
REGINALD  RANKIN,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold,  and  Valkyrie.  Fcp. 

Svo,  4s.  Qd. 
Vol.  II.  Siegfried,  and  the  Twilight  of 

the  Gods.     Fcp.  Svo,  4s.  Qd. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. 


Anstey  (P.). 

VOCES  POPULI.  (Reprinted  from 
Punch.) 

First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations  by 
J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  net. 

Second  Series.  With  25  Illustrations  by 
J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  net. 

THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S, 
and  other  Sketches.  (Reprinted  from 
Punch.)  With  25  Illustrations  by  J. 
BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  net. 


Bailey.— MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE :  a 
Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
Days  of  Alva.  By  H.  C.  BAILEY.  With 
8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Beaconsfield  (THE  EARL  OF). 

NOVELS  AND  TALES.  Complete  in 
11  vols.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  Qd.  each,  or 
in  sets,  15s.  net. 


Vivian  Grey. 
The  Young  Duke,  etc. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  etc. 
Contarini,     Fleming, 

etc. 
Tancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES.  THE  HUGH- 
ENDEN  EDITION.  With  2  Portraits 
and  11  Vignettes.  11  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  42s. 


Churchill.— SAVROLA  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  WINSTON 
SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P.  Crown 


Crawford.  — TH  E  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  A  TRAMP.  By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  '  The 
Vagrants,'  by  FRED.  WALKER,  and  8 
other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


Creed.  -THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE'S. 
By  SIBYL  CREED.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


DougaU. -BEGGARS    ALL.       By  L. 
DOUGALL.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Doyle  (A.  CONAN). 

MICAH  CLARKE:  a  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Rebellion.  With  10  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  REFUGEES  :  a  Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  STARK  MUNRO  LETTERS. 
Crown  8vo,  3«.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  POLESTAR, 
and  other  Tales.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  DEAN  OP  CANTERBURY). 

DARKNESS  AND  DAWN  :  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic 
Tale.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Cbrysostom.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

Fowler  (EDITH  H.). 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS.  A  Story 
of  Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Sir  PHILIP  BURNE-.JONES,  Bart. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  ETHEL 
KATE  BURGESS.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Francis  (M.  E.). 

FI ANDER'  S  WIDOW.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

PASTORALS   OF   DORSET.     With   8 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Froude.— THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF 
DUNBOY  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the 
Last  Century.  By  JAMES  A.  FROUDE. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Gurdon.— M  EMORIES        AND 

FANCIES  :  Suffolk  Tales  and  other 
Stories  ;  Fairy  Legends  ;  Poems  ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Articles.  By  the  late  Lady 
CAMILLA  GURDON.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Haggard  (H.  RIDER). 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN.  With  31 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ALLAN'S  WIFE.  W  ith  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

BEATRICE.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

BLACK  HEART  AND  WHITE 
HEART,  and  other  Stories.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CLEOPATRA.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

COLONEL  QUARITCH,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

DAWN.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

DOCTOR  THERNE.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

ERIC  BRIGHTEYES.  With  51  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

HEART  OF  THE  WORLD.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

JOAN  HASTE.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

LYSBETH.  With  26  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MAIWA'S  REVENGE.    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER.-  With 
•J4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

MR.  MEESON'S  WILL.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

NADA  THE  LILY.  With  23  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Haggard  (H.  RIDER)— continued. 

SHE.  With  32  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

SWALLOW  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 
With  8  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  Qd. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  WITCH'S  HEAD.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Haggard  and  Lang.  —  THE 
WORLD'S  DESIRE.  By  H.  RIDEH 
HAGGARD  and  ANDREW  LANG.  With 
27  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3,5.  Qd. 


Harte.  —  IN      THE      CARQUTNEZ 
WOODS.     By  BRET  HARTE.     Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Hope.— THE  HEART  OF  PRINCESS 
OSRA.  By  ANTHONY  HOPE.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Howard  (Lady  MABEL). 

THE  UNDOING  OF  JOHN  BREW- 
STER.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  SUCCESS.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


Jerome. -SKETCHES     IN     LAVEN- 

'    DER  :     BLUE    AND    GREEN.      By 

JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Author  of  'Three 

Men  in  a  Boat,'  etc.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Joyce. —OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  JOYCE, 
LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Lang.— A  MONK  OF  FIFE  ;  a  Story  of 
theDays  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  ANDREW 
LANG.  With  13  Illustrations  by  SELWYN 
IMAGE.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 


Levett-Yeats  (S.). 

THE   CHEVALIER   D'AURIAC. 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


THE  TRAITOR'S  WAY. 

6s. 


Crown  8vo, 


Lyall  (EDNA). 

THE      AUTOBIOGRAPHY      OF      A 
SLANDER.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  sewed. 
Presentation  Edition.    With  20  Illus- 
trations by  LANCELOT  SPEED.     Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net, 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  y 
TRUTH.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  sewed,  Is.  Qd. 
cloth. 

DOREEN.  The  Story  of  a  Singer. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WAYFARING  MEN.      Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOPE  THE  HERMIT:  a  Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

March  monk— IN  THE  NAME  OF  A 
WOMAN  :  a  Romance.  By  ARTHUR 
W.  MARCHMONT.  With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mason  and  Lang.— P  ARSON 
KELLY.  By  A.  E.  W.  MASON  and 
ANDREW  LANG.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Max  Miiller.-DEUTSCHE  LIEBE 
(GERMAN  LOVE)  :  Fragments  from 
the  Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  by 
F.  MAX  MULLER.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


Melville  (G.  J.  WHYTE). 
The  Gladiators.  Holmby  House. 

The  Interpreter.  Kate  Coventry. 

Good  for  Nothing.          Digby  Grand. 
Ihe  Queen's  Maries.      General  Bounce. 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd.  each. 

Merriman.—  FLOTSAM  :  A  Story  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  HENRY  SETON 
MERRIMAN.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette  by  H.  G.  MASSEY.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  Qd. 


Morris  (WILLIAM). 

THE  SUNDERING 

Svo,  7s.  Qd. 


FLOOD.      Crown 


THE  WATER  OF  THE  WONDROUS 
ISLES.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 

THE  WELL  AT  THE  WORLD'S  END. 

2  vols.     Svo,  28s. 

THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GLITTERING 
PLAIN,  which  has  been  also  called 
The  Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The 
Acre  of  the  Undying.  Square  post 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends, 
their  Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and 
their  FelJows-in-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Square  cr.  Svo, 
8s. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
WOLF1NGS,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of 
the  Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Square  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  DREAM  OF  JOHN  BALL,  AND 
A  KING'S  LESSON.  12mo,  Is.  Qd. 

NEWS  FROM  NOWHERE:  or,  An 
Epoch  of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters 
from  an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  Svo, 
Is.  M. 

THE  STORY  OF  GRETTIR  THE 
STRONG.  Translated  from  the  Ice- 
landic by  EIRIKR  MAGNUSSON  and 
WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 
net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE 
STORIES,  and  other  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Icelandic  by  EIRIKR 
MAGNUSSON  and  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

V  For  Mr.   William  Morris's  other 
Works,  see  pp.  24,  37,  38  and  39. 
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Wewman  (CARDINAL). 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  :  The  Story  of  a 
Convert.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edi- 
tion, 6s.  ;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  Qd. 

CALLISTA:  a  Tale  of  the  Third 
Century.  Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edi- 
tion, 6s.  ;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  Qd. 


Phillipps-Wolley.— SNAP  .  A  Le- 
gend of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C. 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY.  With  13  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  3s.  Qd. 


Raymond.— TWO  MEN  0'  MENDIP. 
By  WALTER  RAYMOND.      Crown  Svo, 


Ridley. —ANNE  MAIN  WARING.  By 
ALICE  RIDLEY,  Author  of  'The  Story  of 
Aline '.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Sewell  (ELIZABETH  M.). 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Margaret  Percival. 
Katherine  Ashton. 
The  Earl's  Daughter. 
The  Experience  of  Life. 


Amy  Herbert. 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
After  Life. 
Ursula.  Ivors. 


Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd.  each,  cloth  plain  ; 
2s.  Qd.  each,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges. 


Somerville 

(MARTIN). 


(E.    (E.)    and     Ross 


SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
IRISH  R.M.  With  31  Illustrations 
by  E.  O3.  SOMERVILLE.  Crown  Svo, 
6s. 


THE    REAL    CHARLOTTE. 
Svo,   3s.  Qd. 


Crown 


THE    SILVER    FOX. 
3s.  Qd, 


Crown     Svo, 


Stevenson  (ROBERT  Louis). 

THE     STRANGE    CASE     OF 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE. 

Svo,   Is.   sewed,   Is.  Qd.  cloth. 


DR. 
Fcp. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR. 
JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE,  WITH 
OTHER  FABLES.  Cr.  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 

MORE  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 
—THE  DYNAMITER.  By  ROBERT 

Louis  STEVENSON  and  FANNY  VAN 
DE  GRIFT  STEVENSON.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  Qd. 

THE  WRONG  BOX.  By  ROBERT 
Louis  STEVENSON  and  LLOYD  OS- 
BOURNE.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  Qd. 


Suttner.— LAY  DOWN  YOUR  ARMS 

(Die  Waff  en  Nieder] :  The  Autobio- 
graphy of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By 
BERTHA  VON  SUTTNER.  Translated  by 
T.  HOLMES.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 


Swan.— BALLAST.     By  MYRA  SWAN, 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Trollope  (ANTHONY). 
THE  WARDEN.     Crown  Svo,  Is.  Qd. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS.    Crown  Svo, 
Is.  Qd. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

ONE  OF  OURSELVES.  Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
THE  INTRUDERS.  Cr.  Svo,  2s.  Qd. 
LEDDY  MARGET.  Cr.  Svo,  2s.  Qd. 

IVA  KILDARE  :  a  Matrimonial  Pro- 
blem.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  Qd. 

MR.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.     Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  Qd. 

THE      BABY'S      GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown  Svo,  2,-?,  Qd, 
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Fiction,   Humour,  etc. — continued. 
Walford  (L.  B.)— continued. 
COUSINS.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Cr. 


TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd. 

PAULINE.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
DICK  NETHERBY.     Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF   A  WEEK.      Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A    STIFF-NECKED    GENERATION. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  Bd. 

NAN,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 

THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA.      Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ONE    GOOD    GUEST.      Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

4  PLOUGHED,'  and  other  Stories.     Cr. 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 


THE    MATCHMAKER. 
2s.  M. 


Crown    8vo, 


Ward.-ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.      By 
Mrs.   WILFRID    WARD.       Crown  8vo, 


West— EDMUND  FULLESTON  :  or, 
The  Family  Evil  Genius.  By  B.  B. 
WEST,  Author  of  '  Half  Hours  with  the 
Millionaires,'  etc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Weyman  (STANLEY). 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  WOLF.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SHREWSBURY.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions by  CLAUDE  A.  SHEPPERSON. 
Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

SOPHIA.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 


Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.). 


Butler.  —  OUR  HOUSEHOLD  IN- 
SECTS. An  Account  of  the  Insect- 
Pests  found  in  Dwelling-Houses.  By 
EDWARD  A.  BUTLER,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
(Lond.).  With  113  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Helmholtz. -POPULAR  LECTURES 
ON  SCIENTIFIC  SUBJECTS.  By 
HERMANN  VON  HELMHOLTZ.  With  68 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
each, 


Furneaux  (W.). 

THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD;  or,  The 

Young  Collector's  Handbook.  With 
18  Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured), 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 
(British).  With  12  coloured  Plates 
and  241  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

LIFE  IN  PONDS  AND  STREAMS. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  331  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s.  net. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  etc.) — continued. 


Hartwig  (GEORGE). 

THE  SEA  AND  ITS  LIVING  WON- 
DERS. With  12  Plates  and  303 
Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  7s.  net. 

THE  TROPICAL  WORLD.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  7s.  net. 

THE  POLAR  WORLD.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  7s.  net. 

THE  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD. 
With  3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  net. 


Hudson  (W.  H.). 

NATURE  IN  DOWN  LAN  D.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the 
Text,  by  A.  D.  McCORMiCK.  8vo, 
10*.  Gd.  net. 

BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  a  Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  FRANK 
E.  BEDDARD,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s.  net. 

BIRDS  IN  LONDON.  With  17  Plates 
and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
BRYAN  HOOK,  A.  D.  MCCORMICK, 
and  from  Photographs  from  Nature, 
by  R.  B.  LODGE.  8vo,  12s. 


Proctor  (RICHARD  A.). 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  FOR  LEISURE 
HOURS.  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
tific Subjects.  Vol.  I.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  Gd. 

ROUGH    WAYS    MADE    SMOOTH. 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 


Proctor  (RICHARD  A.) — continued. 

PLEASANT  WAYS  IN  SCIENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

NATURE  STUDIES.  By  R.  A.  PROC- 
TOR, GRANT  ALLEN,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  E.  CLODD.  Cr.  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

LEISURE  READINGS.  By  R.  A. 
PROCTOR,  E.  CLODD,  A.  WILSON,  T. 
FOSTER  and  A,  C.  RANYARD.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

%*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  oilier  books  see 
pp.  16  and  35  and  Messrs.  Longmans  & 
Co. ,'s  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 


Stanley.— A  FAMILIAR  HISTORY 
OF  BIRDS.  By  E.  STANLEY,  D.D., 
formerly  Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
"Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. 


Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS :  A  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  their  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  7s.  net. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME:  A  Popular 
Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits  and  Transforma- 
tions. With  700  Illustrations.  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  net. 

OUT  OF  DOORS  :  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

PETLAND  REVISITED.  With  33 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
3s.  Gd. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS :  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without 
Hands'.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


G  wilt. -AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  J  OSBPH  GWILT, 
F.S.A.  With  1700  Engravings.  Revised 
(1888),  with  alterations  and  Considerable 
Additions  by  WYATT  PAPWORTH.  8vo, 
21s.  net. 


Maunder  (SAMUEL). 

BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  With 
Supplement  brought  down  to  1889. 
By  Rev.  JAMES  WOOD.  Fcp.  8vo,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive  and 
Political.  With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo,  6,9. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BIBLE  KNOW- 
LEDGE. By  the  Rev.  J.  AYRE,  M.  A. 
With  5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Wood- 
cuts. Fcp.  Svo,  6s. 

TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
LIBRARY  OF  REFERENCE.  Fcp. 
8vo,  6s. 

HISTORICAL  TREASURY.  Fcp.  8vo, 
6s. 


Maunder  (SAMUEL)— continued. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  BOTANY. 
Edited  by  J.  LINDLEY,  F.R.S.,  and  T. 
MOORE,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  2  vols.  Fcp. 
8vo,  12s. 


Roget.—  THESAURUS  OF  ENGLISH 
WORDS  AND  PHRASES.  Classified 
and  Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  PETER  MARK  ROGET, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Recomposed  throughout, 
enlarged  and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author's  Notes,  and  with  a  full  Index,  by 
the  Author's  Sou,  JOHN  LEWIS  ROGET. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6<7. 


Willich.—  POPULAR      TABLES      for 

giving  information  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  the  Public  Funds,  etc.  By 
CHARLES  M.  WILLICH.  Edited  by  H. 
BENCE  JONES.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Children's  Books. 


Adelborg.  —  CLEAN  PETER  AND 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  GRUBBYLEA. 
By  OTTILIA  ADELBORG.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Mrs.  GRAHAM 
WALLAS.  With  23  Coloured  Plates. 
Oblong  4to,  boards,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Brown.— THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS 
AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  By 
ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN.  With  8 
Illustrations  by  FANNY  Y.  CORY.  Cr. 
Svo,  4s.  Qd.  net. 

Buckland. -TWO  LITTLE  RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted  from  the  French 
of  Louis  DESNOYERS.  By  JAMES 
BUCKLAND.  With  110  Illustrations  by 
CECIL  ALDIN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Corbin  and  Going.— URCHINS  OF 
THE  SEA.  By  MARIE  OVERTON  COR- 
BIN and  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING.  With 
Drawings  by  F.  I.  BENNETT.  Oblong 
4to,  3s.  6d. 


Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

EDWY  THE  FAIR;  or,  The  First 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  net. 

ALFGAR  THE  DANE :  or,  The  Second 
Chronicle  of  ^Escendune.  Crown 
Svo,  2s.  net. 

THE  RIVAL  HEIRS  :  being  the  Third 
and  last  Chronicle  of  JEscendune. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  net. 

THE   HOUSE  OF  WALDERNE.      A 

Tale  of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in 
the  Days  of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Cr. 
Svo,  2s.  net. 

BRIAN  FITZ-COUNT.  A  Story  of 
Wallingford  Castle  and  Dorchester 
Abbey.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  net. 
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Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

YULE  LOGS  :  A  Story  Book  for  Boys. 
By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  With  61 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3s. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE  YARNS:  a  Story  Book 
for  Boys.  By  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 
With  45  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 


Lang  (ANDREW).— Edited  by. 

THE  VIOLET  FAIRY  BOOK.  With 
8  Coloured  Plates  and  54  other  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  BLUE  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 


THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  GREEN  FAIRY  BOOK.     With 
99    Illustrations.       Crown    8vo.    gilt 
6s. 


THE  GREY  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  65 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  YELLOW  FAIRY  BOOK.    With 
104    Illustrations.      Crown  8vo,   gilt 
6s. 


THE  PINK  FAIRY  BOOK.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges, 
6s. 

THE  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK.  With 
100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.  With 
66  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 


THE    RED    TRUE    STORY    BOOK. 
With  100  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  gilt 
3,  6s. 


THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 


Lang  (ANDREW).— Edited  by—contimied. 

THE  RED  BOOK  OF  ANIMAL 
STORIES.  With  65  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With  66  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Meade  (L.  T.). 

DADDY'S  BOY.     With  8  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  36-.  net. 

DEB  AND  THE   DUCHESS.     With  7 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 

THE   BERESFORD  PRIZE.     With  7 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SURPRISES.     With 
6  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 


Murray.— FLOWER  LEGENDS  FOR 
CHILDREN.  By  HILDA  MURRAY 
(the  Hon.  Mrs.  MURRAY  of  Eli  bank). 
Pictured  by  J.  S.  ELAND.  With 
numerous  Coloured  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Oblong  4to,  6s. 


Penrose.— CHUBBY:  a  Nuisance.  By 
Mrs.  PENROSE.  With  Illustrations  by 
G.  GRANVILLE  MANTON. 


Praeger  (ROSAMOND). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES  :  HECTOR, 
HONORIA  AND  ALISANDER.  A 
Story  in  Pictures.  With  24  Coloured 
Plates  and  24  Outline  Pictures. 
Oblong  4  to,  3s.  Qd. 

THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE 
THREE  BOLD  BABES.  With  24 
Coloured  Pictures  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.  Oblong  4to,  3s.  6d. 


Stevenson.— A  CHILD'S  GARDEN 
OF  VERSES.  By  ROBERT  Louis 
STEVENSON.  Fcp.  8vo,  5s. 
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Upton  (FLORENCE  K.  and  BERTHA). 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  DUTCH 
DOLLS  AND  A  'GOLLIWOGG'. 

With  31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Oblong  4to, 

6S. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  BICYCLE 
CLUB.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  AT  THE  SEA- 
SIDE. With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to,  65. 


Upton  (FLORENCE  K.  and  BERTHA)-— 

continued. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG  IN  WAR.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  POLAR  AD- 
VENTURES. With  31  Coloured 
Plates.  Oblong  4to,  Qs. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  AUTO-GO- 
CART.  With  31  Coloured  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Oblong  4to,  65. 

THE  VEGE-MEN'S  REVENGE.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to,  6s. 


THE    5ILVER   LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  EACH  VOLUME. 
Arnold's  (Sir   Edwin)  Seas   and    Lands.    Conybeare   (Rev.   W. 


With  17  Illustrations. 
Bagehot's    (W.)     Biographical      Studies. 

3s.  Qd. 
Bagehot's  (W.)  Economic  Studies.  3s.  Qd. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With 
Portrait,  3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 
With  6  Illustrations.  3$.  Qd. 

Baker's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  3s.  Qd. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Religious  Belief.  2  vols. 
3s.  Qd.  each. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Callus :  or,  Roman  Scenes 
in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With  26  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 

Becker's  (W.  A.)  Charicles :  or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  With  26  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland.  With  117  Illustrations. 
3s.  Qd. 

Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Sun- 
beam '.  With  66  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Churchill's  (W.  Spencer)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1897.  With  6 
Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  Qd. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 


J.)  and  Howson's 

(Very  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  With  46  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Dougall's(L.)  Beggars  All;  a  Novel.   3s.  Qd. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A  Tale 
of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With  10 
Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.  3s.  Qd. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees :  A 
Tale  of  the  Huguenots.  With  25  Il- 
lustrations. 3s.  Qd. 

Doyle's    (A.    Conan)    The    Stark    Munro 

Letters.     3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 

of  the  Spanish  Armada.     12  vols.     3s 

Qd.  each. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland. 

3  vols.      10s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 

of  Aragon.     3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.   A.)    The    Spanish    Story  of 

the  Armada,  and  other  Essays.     3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  English  Seamen  in  the 

Sixteenth  Century.    3s.  Qd. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.     4  vols.     3s.  Qd.  each. 
Froude's    (J.    A.)    Oceana,    or    England 

and  her  Colonies.    With  9  Illustrations 

3s.  Qd. 


Froude's  (J. 
3s.  Qd. 


A.)  The   Council  of  Trent, 
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Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters  of    Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Dawn.     With  16  Illus- 
Erasmus.    3s.  Qd.  trations.      3s.   Qd. 


Froude's     (J.     A.)     Thomas    Carlyle :     a 
History  of  his  Life. 
1795-1835.     2  vols.     7s. 
1834-1881.     2  vols.     7s. 

Froude's  ( J.  A.)  Csesar :  a  Sketch.   3s.  Qd. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  :  an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury. 3s.  Qd. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Writings,  Selections  from. 
3s.  Qd. 

Gleig's  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait.  3s.  Qd. 

Greville's  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IV.,  King 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

8  vols.      3s.   Qd.  each. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She:  A  History  of 
Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 
\\ith  20  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch, 
Y.C.:  a  Tale  of  Country  Life.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's     (H.     R.)     Eric     Brighteyes. 

With  51  Illustrations.     3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's   (H.  R.)   Heart   of  the  World. 

With  15  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daugh- 
ter. With  25  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Swallow :  a  Tale  of  the 
Great  Trek.  With  8  Illustrations.  3,y.  Qd. 

Haggard's   (H.    R.)    The    Witch's    Head. 

With  16  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Heeson's  Will. 
With  16  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily. 

23  Illustrations.      3s.  Qd. 


With 


Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist. 

With  16  Illustrations.      3s.  Qd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With  20 
Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The 
World's  Desire.  With27Illus.  3s.  60!. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  3s.  Qd. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Hope's  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  With  9  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  With  80  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies' (R.)  The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 

Autobiography.    With  Portrait.    3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow. 
With  Portrait.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a  Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  E. 
V.  B.  3s.  Qd. 

Jefferies'  (R.)   The   Toilers  of  the    Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  3s.  Qd. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson's  (Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857-8.  6  vols.  3*.  Qd.  each. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  'Alerte': 

the  Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With 
2  Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet:  a  Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistau, 
Gilgit.  With  a  Map  and  54  Illustra- 
tions. 3s.  Qd. 

Knight's  (E.  F.)  The  'Falcon'  on  the 
Baltic  :  a  Coasting  Voyage  from  Ham- 
mersmith to  Copenhagen  in  a  Three- 
Ton  Yacht.  With  Map  and  11  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 
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Kbstlin's  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62 
Illustrations  and  4  Facsimiles  of  MSS. 
3s.  Qd. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With  20 
Illustrations.  3s 


Lang's  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth :  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  3s.  Qd. 

Lang's  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common- 
Sense.  3s.  Qd. 

Lang's  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts.  3s.  Qd. 

Lang's  (A.)  A  Monk  of  Fife:  a  Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13  Il- 
lustrations. 3s.  Qd. 

Lang's    (A.)   Myth,  Ritual  and   Religion. 

2  vols.     7s. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W.J.)  B.C. 
1887,  A  Ramble  in  British  Columbia. 

With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.    3s.  Qd. 


Levett-Yeats'       (S.) 
D'Auriac.     3s.  Qd. 


The 


Chevalier 


Macaulay's      (Lord)     Complete     Works. 

'  Albany  '  Edition.     With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.      3s.  Qd.  each. 

Macaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and 
4  Illustrations  to  the  'Lays'.  3s.  Qd. 

Macleod's  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Banking. 
3s.  Qd. 

Marbot's  (Baron  ds)  Memoirs.  Trans- 
lated. 2  vols.  7s. 

Marshman's  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  3s.  Qd. 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8  vols.  3s.  Qd. 
each. 

Marriman's  (H.  S.)  Flctsam  :  a  Tale  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  3s.  Qd. 

Mill's  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.     3s.  Qd. 
Mill's  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.    3s.  Qd. 


Milner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures:  the 
Chronicle  of  a  year  chiefly  in  a  Garden. 
3s.  Qd. 

Nansen's  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  142  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.  3s.  Qd. 

Phillipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13  Illus- 
trations. 3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's   (R.  A.)   The    Orbs  Around  Us. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 
3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for 
Leisure  Hours.  First  Series.  3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.    3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.  3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infi- 
nities: a  Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time 
with  the  Infinities  around  us.  3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than 
Ours.  3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.  3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.  3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's    (R.  A.)    Myths    and     Marvels 


of  Astronomy. 


Qd. 


Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.    3s.  Qd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By 
R.  A.  PROCTOR,  EDWARD  CLODD, 
ANDREW  WILSON,  THOMAS  FOSTER 
and  A.  C.  RAN  YARD.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 3s.  Qd. 

Rossetti's  (Maria  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante. 

3s.  Qd. 

Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians.  With  Maps,  Plans,  etc. 
3s.  Qd. 

Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  With  160  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 
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Stephen's  (L.)  The  Playground  of  Europe 
(The  Alps).  With  4  Illustrations.  3s.  Qd. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 
Fables.  3s.  Qd. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne's  (LI.) 
The  Wrong  Box.  3s.  Qd. 

Stevenson  (Robt.  Louis)  and  Stevenson's 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift)  More  New  Arabian 
Nights.  — The  Dynamiter.  3s.  Qd. 


Trevelyan's  (Sir  G.  0.)  The  Early  History 
of  Charles  James  Fox.     3s.  Qd. 

Weyman's    (Stanley    J.)    The    House    of 
the  Wolf:  a  Romance.      3s.  Qd. 

Wood's    (Rev.   J.  G.)   Petland   Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 

Wood's  (Rev.   J.   G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.      3s.  Qd. 

Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.    With 
11  Illustrations.      3s.   Qd. 


Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.— MODERN  COOKERY.  By 
ELIZA  ACTON.  With  150  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Angwin.  —  SIMPLE  HINTS  ON 
CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  with  Tested  and 
Economical  Recipes.  For  Schools, 
Homes  and  Classes  for  Technical  In- 
struction. By  M.  C.  ANGWIN,  Diplo- 
mats (First  Class)  of  the  National  Union 
for  the  Technical  Training  of  Women, 
etc.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Ashby.— HEALTH  IN  THE  NUR- 
SERY. By  HENRY  ASHBY,  MD., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester 
Children's  Hospital.  With  25  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo,  3s.  net. 

Bull  (THOMAS,  M.D.). 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  PREGNANCY.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE.  Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

De  Sails  (MRS.). 
A    LA    MODE    COOKERY.       With 

Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 
CAKES  AND  CONFECTIONS  A  LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
DOGS  :  A  Manual  for  Amateurs.    Fcp. 

8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
DRESSED   GAME    AND   POULTRY 

A 'LA  MODE.      Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
DRESSED     VEGETABLES     A     LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
DRINKS   A  LA   MODE.      Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 


Management,  etc. 

De  Sails  (MRS.)— continued. 
ENTREES  X  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  8vo 

Is.  Qd. 
FLORAL  DECORATIONS.    Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 
GARDENING  X  LA  MODE.   Fcp.  8vo, 

Part  L,  Vegetables,  1*.  Qd.    Part  TL, 

Fruits,  Is.  Qd. 
NATIONAL  VIANDS  A   LA  MODE. 

Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 

NEW-LAID  EGGS.     Fcp.  8vo,  1*.  Qd. 
OYSTERS  A  LA  MODE.      Fcp.  8vo, 

Is.  Qd. 
PUDDINGS    AND    PASTRY    X    LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
SAVOURIES  A  LA  MODE.     Fcp.  8vo, 

1*.  Qd. 
SOUPS  AND  DRESSED  FISH  X  LA 

MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
SWEETS   AND  SUPPER  DISHES  A 

LA    MODE.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
TEMPTING    DISHES    FOR    SMALL 

INCOMES.     Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd. 
WRINKLES    AND    NOTIONS    FOR 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.    Crown  Svo, 

Is.  Qd. 

Lear.— MAIGRE  COOKERY.  By  H. 
L.  SIDNEY  LEAR.  16mo,  2.s. 

Poole.-COOKERY  FOR  THE  DIA- 
BETIC. By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  POOLE. 
With  Preface  by  Dr.  PAVY.  Fcp.  Svo, 
2s.  Qd. 

Rotheram.  —  HOUSEHOLD  COOK- 
ERY RECIPES.  By  M.  A.  ROTHERAM, 
First  Class  Diplome'e,  National  Training 
School  of  Cookery,  London  ;  Instructress 
to  the  Bedfordshire  County  Council, 
Crown  Svo,  2s. 
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Burns  and  Colenso.  —  LIVING 
ANATOMY.  By  CECIL  L.  BURNS, 
R.B.A.,  and  ROBERT  J.  COLENSO,  M.A., 
M.D.  40  Plates,  11^  x  8|  ins.,  each 
Plate  containing  Two  Figures — (a)  A 
Natural  Male  or  Female  Figure  ;  (b)  The 
same  Figure  Anatomised.  In  a  Portfolio. 
7s.  Qd.  net. 

Hamlin.-A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  By 
A.  D.  F.  HAMLIN,  A.M.  With  229 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.). 

MUSIC  AND  MORALS.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  Numerous  Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles  and  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

MY  MUSICAL  LIFE.  With  Portrait 
of  Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Huish,  Head  and  Longman.— 
SAMPLERS  AND  TAPESTRY  EM 
BROIDERIES.  By  MARCUS  B.  HUJSH, 
LL.B.  ;  also  'The  Stitchery  of  the 
Same,'  by  Mrs.  HEAD;  and  'Foreign 
Samplers,1  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  LONGMAN. 
With  30  Reproductions  in  Colour  and 
40  Illustrations  in  Monochrome.  4to, 
£2  2s.  net. 

Hullah.— THE  HISTORY  OF  MO- 
DERN MUSIC.  By  JOHN  HULLAH. 

8vo,  8s.  Qd. 

Jameson  (Mrs.  ANNA). 
SACRED  AND   LEGENDARY  ART, 

containing  Legends  of  the  Angels 
and  Archangels,  the  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
Patron  Saints,  the  Martyrs,  the  Early 
Bishops,  the  Hermits  and  the  Warrior- 
Saints  of  Christendom,  as  represented 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  With  19  Etchings 
and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo,  20s. 
net. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC 
ORDERS,  as  represented  in  the  Fine 
Arts,  comprising  the  Benedictines  and 
Augustines,  and  Orders  derived  from 
their  rules,  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  St.  Mary.  With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  net. 


Jameson  (Mrs.  ANNA)— continued. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA,  OR 
BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY.  Devo- 
tional with  and  without  the  Infant 
Jesus,  Historical  from  the  Annuncia- 
tion to  the  Assumption,  as  represented 
in  Sacred  and  Legendary  Christian 
Art.  With  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.  1  vol.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD,  as 
exemplified  in  Works  of  Art,  with 
that  of  His  Types,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  other  persons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  Commenced  by 
the  late  Mrs.  JAMESON  ;  continued 
and  completed  by  LADY  EASTLAKE. 
With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo,  20s.  net. 

Kingsley.—  A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH 
ART,  1100-1899.  By  ROSE  G.  KINGSLEY. 
8vo,  12s.  Qd.  net. 

Kristeller — ANDREA  MANTEGNA. 
Ry  PAUL  KRISTELLER.  English  Edition 
by  S.  ARTHUR  STRONG,  M.A.,  Librarian 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  Chats- 
worth.  With  26  Photogravure  Plates 
and  162  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  4to, 
£3  10s.  net. 

Macfarren.—  LECTURES  ON  HAR- 
MONY. By  Sir  GEORGE  A.  MACFARREN. 

8vo,  12s. 

Morris  (WILLIAM). 

HOPES  AND  FEARS  FOR  ART.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham, 
London,  etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  THE  BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL  OF 
ART  ON  21ST  FEBRUARY,  1894. 
8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

ART  AND  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE 
EARTH.  A  Lecture  delivered  at 
Burslem  Town  Hall  on  13th  October, 
1881.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

SOME  HINTS  ON  PATTERN -DE- 
SIGNING :  a  Lecture  delivered  at 
the  Working  Men's  College,  London, 
on  10th  December,  1881.  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
net. 
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Morris  (WILLIAM)— continued. 

ARTS  AND  ITS  PRODUCERS  (1838) 
AND  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF 
TO-DAY  (1889).  8vo,  2s.  &d.  net. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  HISTORY, 
AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  Two 
Papers  read  before  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  8vo, 
2s.  Qd.  net. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  ESSAYS  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  EXHIBITION  SOCIETY. 
With  a  Preface  by  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

%*  For   Mr.    William  Morris's   other 
ivorks  see  pp.  24,  27  and  39. 


|  Van  Dyke.— A  TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PAINTING.  By  JOHN 
C.  VAN  DYKE.  With  110  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  65. 

Willard.  — HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
ITALIAN  ART.  By  ASHTON  ROLLINS 
WILLARD.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  28  full-page  Illustrations.  8vo, 
18s.  net. 

Wellington.— A  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 
HISTORICAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  PICTURES  AND 
SCULPTURE  AT  APSLEY  HOUSE, 
LONDON.  By  EVELYN,  Duchess  of 
Wellington.  Illustrated  by  52  Photo- 
Eugravings,  specially  executed  by 
BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  Co.,  of  Paris.  2 
vols.  Royal  4to,  £6  6s.  net. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Bagehot.— LITERARY  STUDIES.  By 
WALTER  BAGEHOT.  With  Portrait.  3 
vols.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION  AND  LIFE  : 
Papers  and  Addresses.  By  JAMES  H. 
BAKER,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Qd. 

Baring-Gould.— CURIOUS  MYTHS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Rev.  S. 
BARING-GOOLD.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE  STUDIES, 
and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  THOMAS 
SPENCER  BAYNES,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With 
a  Biographical  Preface  by  Professor 
LEWIS  CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6rf. 

Charities  Register, THE  ANNUAL, 
AND  DIGEST ;  being  a  Classified  Re- 
gister of  Charities  in  or  available  in  the 
Metropolis.  With  an  Introduction  by 
C.  S.  LOCH,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  Lon- 
don. 8vo,  4s. 

Christie.-SELECTED  ESSAYS.  By 
RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A. 
Oxon.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Viet.  Edited  with 
a  Memoir  by  W.  A.  SHAW,  Litt.D. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

Dickinson.-KING  ARTHUR  IN 
CORNWALL.  By  W.  HOWSHIP  DICK- 
INSON, M.D.  With  5  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


Erasmus.  —  THE  EPISTLES  OF 
ERASMUS,  from  his  Earliest  Letters  to 
his  Fifty-first  Year,  arranged  in  Order 
of  Time.  English  Translations  from  the 
Early  Correspondence  so  arranged,  with 
a  Commentary  confirming  the  Chronolo- 
gical arrangement  and  supplying  further 
Biographical  Matter.  By  FRANCIS 
MORGAN  NICHOLS.  8vo,  18s.  net. 

Evans.— THE  ANCIENT  STONE  IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By 
Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B.  With  537 
Illustrations.  8vo,  28s. 

Exploded     Ideas,    AND     OTHER 

ESSAYS.    By  the  Author  of  '  Times  and 
Days'.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Geikie.  —  THE  VICAR  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS.  Reported  by  CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Barnstaple.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Haggard.  —  A  FARMER'S  YEAR  : 
being  his  Commonplace  Book  for  1898. 
By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  With  36 
Illustrations  by  G.  LEON  LITTLE  and  3 
others.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 

Hodgson.— OUTCAST  ESSAYS  AND 
VERSE  TRANSLATIONS.  By  SHAD- 
WORTH  H.  HODGSON,  LL.  D.  Crown  8vo. 
8*.  6d. 
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Hoenig. -INQUIRIES  CONCERNING 
THE  TACTICS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
By  FRITZ  HOENIG.  With  1  Sketch  in 
the  Text  and  5  Maps.  Translated  by 
Captain  H.  M.  BOWER.  8vo,  155.  net. 

Hutchinson.— LItEAMS  AND  THEIR 
MEANINGS.  By  HORACE  G.  HUTCHIN- 
SON. With  many  Accounts  of  Ex- 
periences sent  by  correspondents,  and 
Two  Chapters  contributed  mainly  from 
the  Journals  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  on  Telepathic  and  Premonitory 
Dreams.  8vo,  9s.  Qd.  net. 

Jefferies  (RICHARD). 
FIELD    AND    HEDGEROW.      With 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6rf. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HEART:  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and 
New  Preface  by  C.  J.  LONGMAN. 
Crown  8vo,  8*.  <6d. 

RED  DEER.  With  17  Illustrations  by 
J.  CHARLTON  and  H.  TUNALY. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

WOOD  MAGIC  :  a  Fable.  With  Fron- 
tispiece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B. 
Crown  8vo,  3$.  6d. 

Jekyll  (GERTRUDE). 
HOME  AND  GARDEN:  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

WOOD  AND  GARDEN  :  Notes  and 
Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Working  Amateur.  With  71  Photo- 
graphs. 8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net 

Johnson  (J.  &  J.  H.). 
THE     PATENTEE'S     MANUAL  :    a 
Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.     8vo,  10s.  Qd. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAW  AND 
PRACTICE  CONNECTED  WITH 
PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS. 
With  a  Reprint  of  the  Patents  Acts 
of  1883,  1885,  1886  and  1888,  Crown 
gyp,  2s.  Qd. 


Joyce.— THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 
OF  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.  By 
P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  5s.  each. 

Lang  (ANDREW). 
LETTERS     TO     DEAD    AUTHORS. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
BOOKS  AND    BOOKMEN.      With  2 

Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
OLD  FRIENDS.    Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
LETTERS  ON   LITERATURE.     Fcp. 

8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 
ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.    With  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  Qd. 
COCK  LANE  AND  COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 
THE     BOOK     OF     DREAMS    AND 

GHOSTS.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

M  a  r  y  o  n.  —  HOW  THE  GARDEN 
GREW.  By  MAUD  MARYON.  With  4 
Illustrations  by  GORDON  BOWNE.  Cr. 
8vo,  5s.  net. 

Matthews.— NOTES  ON  SPEECH - 
MAKING.  By  BRANDER  MATTHKWS. 
Fcp.  8vo,  Is.  Qd.  net 

Max  Miiller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 
SHOP. Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and 
Addresses.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk  Lore.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

INDIA  -.  WHAT  CAN  IT  TEACH  US  ? 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Milner.  —  COUNTRY  PLEASURES  : 
the  Chronicle  of  a  Year  chiefly  in  a 
Garden.  By  GEORGE  MILNER.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 

Morris. -SIGNS  OF  CHANGE.  Seven 
Lectures  delivered  on  various  Occasions. 
By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.  Post  8vo,  4s.  Qd^ 
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Myers.  —  HUMAN  PERSONALITY, 
and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  By 
FREDEKIC  W.  H.  MYERS,  M.A.  2  vols. 
8vo. 


Parker  and  Unwin.— THE  ART  OF 
BUILDING  A  HOME :  a  Collection  of 
Lectures  and  Illustrations.  By  BARRY 
PARKER  and  RAYMOND  UNWIN.  With 
68  Full-page  Plates.  8vo,  10s.  Qd.  net. 


Passmore.— LEISURABLE  STUDIES. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  PASSMORE,  M.A. 
Cr.  8vo,  4s.  net. 

CONTENTS  :  The  '  Religious  Woman ' 
—  Preachments  —  Silly  Ritual  —  The 
Tyranny  of  the  Word— The  Lectern— 
The  Functions  of  Ceremonial — Homo 
Creator  —  Concerning  the  Pun  —  Pro- 
verbia. 


Pollock.— JANE  AUSTEN:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  By  WALTER 
HERRIES  POLLOCK.  Crown  8vo,  '3s.  6d. 
net. 


Poore  (GEORGE  VIVIAN,  M.D.). 
ESSAYS    ON     RURAL     HYGIENE. 
With   13   Illustrations.     Crown   8vo, 
6s.  Qd. 

THE  DWELLING  HOUSE.     With  36 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


Rossetti.— A  SHADOW  OF  DANTE : 
being  an  Essay  towards  studying  Him- 
self, his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage. 
By  MARIA  FRANCESCA  ROSSETTI.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  Qd. 


Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  READING. 

Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 

STRAY    THOUGHTS    FOR    GIRLS. 
16mo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  MOTHERS 
AND      TEACHERS.        Fcp.      8vo, 
2s.   Qd.   net. 
40,000/10/01. 


Soulsby  (LUCY  H.  M..)— continued. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  FOR  INVALIDS. 
16mo,  2s.  net. 

STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON   CHARAC- 
TER.    Fcp.  8vo,  2s.  Qd.  net. 


Southey.— THE  CORRESPONDENCE 
OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY  WITH 
CAROLINE  BOWLES.  Edited  by 
EDWARD  DOWDEN.  8vo,  14s. 


Stevens.— ON  THE  STOWAGE  OF 
SHIPS  AND  THEIR  CARGOES.  With 
Information  regarding  Freights,  Char- 
ter-Parties,  etc.  By  ROBERT  WHITE 
STEVENS.  8vo,  21s. 


Sutherland.  —  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY INVENTIONS:  A  FORECAST. 
By  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  4s.  Qd.  net. 


Turner   and   Sutherland.  —  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN 
LITERATURE.  By  HENRY  GYLES 
TURNER  and  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 


War  wick.— PROGRESS  IN  WOMEN'S 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE:  being  the  Report  of  Confer- 
ences and  a  Congress  held  in  connection 
with  the  Educational  Section,  Victorian 
Era  Exhibition.  Edited  by  the  COUN- 
TESS OF  WARWICK.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Weathers.— A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 
TO  GARDEN  PLANTS.  By  JOHN 
WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S.  With  159  Dia- 
grams. 8vo,  21s  .net. 


Whittall.— FREDERIC  THE  GREAT 
ON  KINGCRAFT,  from  the  Original 
Manuscript ;  with  Reminiscences  and 
Turkish  Stories.  By  Sir  J.  WILLIAM 
WHITTALL,  President  of  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Turkey. 


